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THE STATE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: A 
PROFESSIONAL HISTORY, 1970-1995 


R. A. W. RHODES WITH CHARLOTTE DARGIE, ABIGAIL MELVILLE AND 
BRIAN TUTT 





This article surveys developments in the profession of public administration in Britain in 
the 1980s. It explores: publications by analysing the contents of the leading journal; 
research grants through an analysis of ESRC awards; teaching through a resumé of recent 
CNAA reports; and employment through a secondary analysis of the Political Studies 
Association’s survey of the political science profession. Where possible, I compare the 
results with the findings of equivalent surveys in the US. These several surveys support 
five conclusions. 


e The contents and methods of British Public Administration remained traditional, 
although theoretical and empirical work was more prominent by the mid-1990s. 

e Funded research declined markedly in the 1980s but revived in the 1990s, mainly 
because of ESRC research Programmes. 

e Undergraduate teaching was based in the new universities and became increasingly 

‘bifurcated’ between business schools and departments of political science or Public 

Administration. 

Both undergraduate and postgraduate student numbers expanded rapidly. 

The total number of staff grew but did not keep pace with student numbers and there 

was a shift from permanent to temporary posts. 


The article closes with some speculative comments on the future of the subject of the 
profession. 


INTRODUCTION 


Public administration suffers from so many ‘crises of identity’ that normal 
adolescence seems idyllic. (The phrase originates with Waldo 1968. Recent 
expressions of this recurrent concern include: Hood 1990a and b; Kass and 
Catron 1990; Lynn and Wildavsky 1990; Rhodes 1991a; and Stillman 1991.) This 
special edition of the journal does not join the chorus of despair or plot an escape 
route to disciplinary respectability. Its objective is the modest one of mapping 
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trends in the study of public administration in Britain in the 1980s and early 
1990s. 

During the editing of this special issue, one referee volunteered the view that 
such surveys were useful ‘if taken in small doses’. There is little danger of over- 
dosing on ‘state of the art’ reviews of British public administration. We prefer 
to leave such soul bearing to others, displaying a lack of interest bordering on 
distaste for agonizing over the future of the subject. A good example of such 
self-appraisal is Naomi Lynn and Aaron Wildavsky, Public Administration: the 
state of the discipline (1990), which is the latest in a long line of books and articles 
exploring the development of American public administration. I reviewed this _ 
collection in 1991, arguing that an equivalent British publication was needed. 
So, there is a good reason for examining the state of British public administra- 
tion; there has been no such review for at least two decades. I approached 
several colleagues to see if they wished to fill the gap and this special issue of 
Public Administration is the result. It is modelled, deliberately, on the Lynn and 
Wildavsky collection. Although space dictated there could be only 9 and not 21 
papers, the articles cover the major research sub-areas of the subject: that is, 
administrative theory, public law, public policy, public management, intergov- 
ernmental relations and comparative public policy. It also provides a profes- 
sional history, a survey of developments in teaching and concludes with a 
discussion of emerging issues. 

This article is not a summary introduction to the special issue. It puts the 
articles on sub-areas in a broader context by examining the history of the 
profession between 1970 and 1995. There has been the occasional article on 
intellectual trends (for one account, and many citations, see Rhodes 1995). There 
is no comprehensive account of recent professional developments. There has 
been no quantitative analysis of research output, grant awards, patterns of 
teaching and employment in British public administration. Also, the 1980s were 
an era of change for the practice of public administration. The consequences for 
the study of public administration have not been documented. The data pre- 
sented in this article allows a systematic comparison of the 1970s and the 1980s 
to see what, if anything, changed and to what degree. Finally, some equivalent 
data is already available for American Public Administration. For the first time, 
therefore, it is possible to provide a quantitative comparison of research and 
research methods in the two countries. 

The article has six sections. The second section describes the research carried 
out between 1970 and 1995 through a content analysis of Public Administration. 
The third section describes the pattern of research grants awarded by the 
Economic and Social Research Council (ESRC). The fourth section describes 
trends in teaching the subject, using the Council for National Academic Awards 
(CNAA) reports on political science and on public administration. The fifth 
section describes the trends in employment drawing on the Political Studies 
Association of the United Kingdom (PSA) surveys of the profession. I draw on 
the relevant US surveys to place British trends in a broader context. A subsidiary 
objective is to identify any major differences between the subject in the two 
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countries in the 1980s. The final section summarizes the findings, relates them 
to the other articles in the special issue, and discusses their implications for the 
future of the academic study of public administration. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION RESEARCH 1970-1995 


The 1980s saw the growth of a mini-industry on research and research method- 
ology in public administration based on content analyses of leading journals 
(see, for example: Box 1992; Houston and Delevan 1990; Perry and Kraemer 1986 
and 1990; and Stallings and Ferris 1988; Van Wart and Cayer 1990). This section 
replicates these studies for the UK, analysing the contents of Public Administra- 
tion. Originally the journal of the Royal Institute of Public Administration, Public 
Administration is a leading journal in the field. As I am the current editor, some 
may object that this judgement reflects editorial bias. However, a survey of the 
reputation of political science journals among British political scientists ranked 
the journal fifth out of 90, way ahead of any other journal publishing public 
administration, including Public Administration Review which was ranked 64th 
(Norris and Crewe 1993). This approach is not unique to public administration. 
It is widely used to assess political science research (see for example: Giles et al. 
1989; Garand 1990). The analysis covers 25 years. There were 561 main articles 
classified into six main categories: institutional affiliation, subject matter, 
research funding, research methodology, methods of empirical analysis and 
theoretical focus. 

There are several important differences with the US studies. First, the code 
book was changed to take account of both the differences between the two 
countries and the different contents of the two journals. Thus: for variable 7, the 
topics of ‘urban and regional government’, ‘state government’ and ‘federal 
government’ were replaced, for obvious reasons, with ‘local government’, ‘EC 
relations’ and ‘central government’. It quickly became obvious that a ‘compara- 
tive’ category was needed and it was broken down into ‘Western Europe’, ‘USA’ 
and ‘Other’. It is inconceivable that PAR published no articles on constitutional 
and administrative law but it is not clear from either of the Perry and Kraemer 
articles how this subject was coded. I coded this variable separately. Finally, 
Variable 9, which distinguishes between problem delineation, variable identifi- 
cation, relationships among variables, causality among variables, manipulation 
of variables and evaluation was discarded because the categories were not 
mutually exclusive (see also Stallings and Ferris 1988 p. 581). It was not only 
difficult to operationalize this variable but other variables provided the same 
information: for example, correlation analysis examines the relationships 
among variables, structural equations explore causality among variables 
(Appendix A reproduces the code book). 

The conclusions of most tables are obvious. Thus, table 1 shows that the 
dominant contributors to the journal are academics and they grew as a propor- 
tion of total contributors over the period, although the total numbers involved 
are small. Table 2 shows that the subject matter of the journal remained diverse. 
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TABLE 1 Institutional affiliation 








Institutional affiliation 1970-74 1975-79 1980-84 1985-89 1990-94 

N (%) N (%) N (%) N (%) N (%) 
Academic 75 (69) 74 (74) 81 (85) 78 (76) 126 (81) 
Research student 2 (2) 5 (5) - 1 (1) 2 (1) 
Civil servant 13 (12) 12 (12) 13 (14) 8 (8) 17 (11) 
Local government offical 2 (2) 1 (1) 1 (1) 2 (2) 4 (3) 
Politician 5 (5) - - 2 (2) 2 (1) 
Other practitioner 12 (11) 7 (7) E 11 (11) 5 (3) 


Note: Columns do not total 100 per cent because of rounding 


TABLE 2 Subject matter 


Subject matter 1970-74 1975-79 1980-84 1985-89 1990-94 
N (%) N (%) N (%) N (%) N (%) 

Administrative theory 6 (6) 5 (5) 3 (3) 5 (5) 7 (4) 
Public management 10 (9) 6 (6) 12 (13) 7 (5) 50 (32) 
Citizen participation - 2 (2) 1 (1) 1 (1) 1 (1) 
Public policy making 17 (16) 17 (17) 28 (29) 29 (28) 20 (13) 
Planning 5 (5) 7 (7) 9 (10) 3 (3) - 
Accountability 5 (5) 6 (6) 4 (4) 7 (7) 1 (1) 
Personnel 7 (6) 5 6) 6 (6) 3 (3) 2 (1) 
Budgeting 3 (3) 3 (3) 6 (6) 2 (2) 3 (2) 
Intergovernmental relations - 1 (1) - - 4 (3) 
Local government/ 

sub-central bodies 21 (18) 12 (12) 10 (11) 15 (15) 15 (10) 
EC relations 1 (1) = 1 (1) 4 (4) 3 (2) 
Central government 8 7 7 7 5 (5) 3 (3) 17 (11) 
Comparative 

a) West Europe 6 (6) 7 7) 4 (4) 6 (6) 11 (7) 

b) USA 5 (5) 5 (5) 4 (4) 1 (1) 11) 

c) Other 6 (6) 7 7 1 (1) 6 (6) 20 (13) 
Administrative law 2 (2) 1 (1) 1 (1) 8 (8) = 


Other 7 (6) 8 (8) - 2 (2) 1 (1) 


TABLE 3 Research support 


Funding body 1970-74 1975-79 1980-84 1985-89 1990-94 

N(%) N(%) N(%) N(%) N(%) 
SSRC/ESRC 8 7 6 12 21 (13) 
Nuffield Foundation 3 1 5 - 5 (3) 
Central government 1 - - 3 3 (2) 
Other public bodies : 3 5 4 6 (4) 
Other 2 6 5 5 11 (7) 
None 96 (88) 84 (85) 80 (84) 83 (81) 116 (72) 


Note: Figures exceed number of articles as some had more than one source of support. 


There is one significant trend between 1970 and 1989, the growth in the number 
of articles which focused on public policy making, although the numbers de- 
clined in the 1990s. Rather surprising, given that it was, and remains in fashion, 
there was almost no increase in the articles about public management in the 
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TABLE 4 Research methodology 





1970-74 1975-79 1980-84 1985-89 1990-94 
N (%) N (%) N (%) N (%) N (%) 














Recollected experience 

- Anthropological - ~ ~ - 2 (1) 

- Historical 8 (7) 6 (6) 7 7) - 12 (8) 

- Descriptive 22 (20) 17 17 19 (20) 12 (12) 27(17) 
Deductive reasonin, 

- Mathematical 1 0) = = = = 

- Logical argument 33 (30) 32 (32) 27 (28) 34 (33) 16(10) 

- Legal 8 (7) 3 (3) 4 (4) 8 (8) 1 (1) 
Empirical analysis 34 (31) 35 (35) 36 (38) 45 (44) 91(58) 
Heuristic analogy - - ~ - = 
Literature review 2 (2) 6 (6) 1 (1) 3 (3) 7 (4) 
Other 1 (1) - 1 (1) - - 
TABLE 5 Empirical analysis 
Empirical analysis 1970-74 1975-79 1980-84 1985-89 1990-94 

N (%) N (%) N (%) N (%) N (%) 

Case study 16 (15) 13 (13) 19 (20) 21 (21) 59 (38) 
Cross-sectional analysis 11 (10) 13 (13) 9 (9) 14 (14) 18 (12) 
Structural equations - - ~ 2 (2) 8 5) 
Longitudinal analysis 7 (6) 8 (8) 8 (8) 8 (8) 6 (4) 
Controlled study - 1 (1) ~ = 6 (4) 
Not applıcable 75 (69) 64 (64) 59 (62) 57 (56) 65 (42) 





TABLE 6 Theoretical focus 





1970-74 1975-79 1980-84 1985—89 1990-94 
N (%) N (%) N (%) N (%) N (%) 





Theoretical 9 (8) 7% 7 7 17 17 36 (23) 
Practical 100 (92) 92 (92) 88 (93) 85 (83) 120 (77) 





1980s. However, in 1990, the journal introduced a ‘Public Management’ section 
publishing at least two articles on the subject every issue. So, the proportion of 
articles on public management increased from an average of 8 per cent over the 
period 1970-1989 to 32 per cent between 1990 and 1994. Table 3 shows that an 
average of 18 per cent of the published research attracted research support from 
any source. Of these several sources, the ESRC accounted for nearly half and was 
growing in importance (see below: p. 7 and table 7). Table 4 shows that, in the 
1970s, descriptive recollections and logical argument were the main methods. 
Between 1980 and 1994, empirical analysis in all its forms became the dominant 
research methodology, accounting for the majority of articles published be- 
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tween 1990 and 1994. Of the several empirical methods employed, the case 
study was the most important (38 per cent), although a growing number (if not 
proportion) of articles used quantitative techniques. Finally, table 6 shows that 
the subject remains ‘practical’, although there was a large increase in theoretical 
articles in the latter half of the 1980s rising to 23 per cent between 1990-1994. The 
overall picture is that of a subject which changed little in the 1980s but was 
developing a stronger theoretical and empirical character by the mid-1990s (and 
on intellectual developments in the several sub-areas see the relevant articles 
below). 

In 1975, reflecting on public administration in the post-war period, William 
Robson (1975, p.73) wrote: ‘The general university approach was institutional. 
It concerned attention on the authorities engaged in public administration, 
analysed their history, structure, functions, powers and relationships. It en- 
quired how they worked and the degree of effectiveness they achieved.’ This 
account still portrays accurately much work in the field. However, there is 
evidence of important changes. By 1994, 58 per cent of all articles employ 
empirical analysis. The level of statistical sophistication was not high but 21 per 
cent of all articles used some form of statistical analysis. The growth in theory 
articles to 23 per cent, represents a threefold increase over the level in the 1970s. 

Comparable data for the equivalent US journal Public Administration Review, 
produces a similar picture. Perry and Kraemer’s (1990, p.362)) analysis covers 
the periods 1975-79 and 1980-84. There is one clear and important similarity: 
both journals had a diverse subject matter and experienced a marked increase 
in public policy making articles, in PAR’s case from 8 per cent to 24 per cent. 
Also PAR had a dramatic increase in finance articles from 5.4 per cent to 13.7 per 
cent. PA was more cosmopolitan than PAR; on average 14 per cent of its articles 
were comparative whereas Perry and Kraemer do not identify such articles 
separately. Van Wart and Cayer (1990, p.240) confirm that PA publishes more 
comparative material than PAR. 

There are also some significant differences in the methods of empirical analy- 
sis used in the two journals. Thus, 23 per cent of PA articles were based on 
recollected experience compared with 3 per cent in PAR. There are also some 
similarities. In PAR, 50 per cent of the articles between 1975 and 1984 used no 
empirical methods of analysis compared with 63 per cent for PA for the same 
period. However, the proportion of such articles in PA had fallen to 42 per cent 
by 1994. The case study was the dominant method in both countries. However, 
a higher proportion of articles in PAR employed quantitative methods (35 per 
cent, 1980-84). 

Otherwise there are no significant differences between the two journals; for 
example, public administration research also attracts limited support in the US 
as in the UK. On the strength of the US data, Perry and Kraemer (1990, p.364) 
conclude: ‘Public administration research continues to be eclectic, non-cumula- 
tive, skewed towards problem solving, and poorly supported.’ In a similar vein, 
Rhodes (1991a, p.536) concluded that British public administration research had 
the following characteristics: 
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(1) it covers a wide range of research topics; 

(2) it relies on a restricted range of methods (for example, case studies); 

(3) it relies on descriptive and simple forms of inductive statistics, rarely using 
advanced quantitative techniques; 

(4) it is practical rather than theoretical. 


In sum, there are similarities in the research and research methodologies of 
public administration in the US and UK. These similarities even extend to the 
changes which took place in the 1980s with, for example, the journals increasing 
their proportion of both public policy making and quantitative articles. Whether 
these similarities justify a pessimistic or optimistic view of the subject is a topic 
dealt with in the ‘Conclusions’. 


RESEARCH GRANTS 


The Economic and Social Research Council (ESRC) is the single largest source of 
research grants for public administration. This section describes the size and 
distribution of that funding. Table 7 gives the total funding broken down by 
subject, year and institution. The figures refer to total grants by the date of the 
award, and not annual payments, adjusted for inflation using the ESRC’s GDP 
deflator at market prices on 10 March 1992. 

Again, the table suggests some obvious conclusions. First, the total funding is 
low, averaging about £620 thousand a year over the past decade. Similarly in the 
US, public administration is poorly funded (Perry and Kraemer 1990, pp.363-4). 
Second, 65.9 per cent of the grants fell into four subject areas: intergovernmental 
relations (22.8 per cent), public policy making (18.6 per cent), comparative 
research (13 per cent) and local government (11.5 per cent). Third, the old 
universities received 75.5 per cent of all awards. Fourth, the scale of funding fell 
rapidly after 1985, hitting an all-time low by 1991. One final conclusion became 
known while compiling the table. The healthy funding in the early part of the 
1980s arose from three ESRC research initiatives: central-local government rela- 
tions; management in government; and government-industry relations (for a 
brief introduction to each initiative, see: Rhodes 1991a and citations). Several 
awards classified in table 7 as ‘comparative’ were part of these initiatives. All 
three initiatives stopped making awards in either 1986 or 1987 and funding 
tapers off dramatically. It is reassuring to note that two research programmes 
started in the 1990s: local governance, and the changing nature of the British 
executive (see Rhodes 1991b and 1993). It is only realistic to note public admin- 
istration research depends on these initiatives. 


TEACHING 


Public administration for undergraduate level is taught mainly in five English 
polytechnics, referred to from now on as the ‘new universities’: De Montfort, 
Manchester Metropolitan, Nottingham Trent, Sheffield Hallam, and Teesside. It 
is also taught in two Scottish new universities (Glasgow Caledonian and The 
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Robert Gordon) and one Welsh new university (Glamorgan). CNAA (1992a, p.9) 
describes the subject as ‘relatively undeveloped at the undergraduate level 
within the (old) university sector’ (for details see: Greenwood and Eggins in this 
issue). 

The second half of the 1980s saw a massive increase in the number of under- 
graduates taking politics degrees in general, and public administration degrees 
in particular. CNAA (1993b,p.6) points out that it is difficult to define a politics 
student because the various statistical sources count single honours, joint hon- 
ours, and majors in different ways. However, CNAA (1993b, p.7) records a 56.3 
per cent increase in undergraduate entry in the old universities between 1985 
and 1991 (from 2,697 to 4,116). The same pattern of growth occurred in the old 
polytechnics which experienced 55.4 per cent growth between 1984 and 1989. A 
large part of this growth in undergraduate entry took place in public adminis- 
tration, up by 149 per cent from 185 to 461 (see also CNAA 1992a, p.27). 

The undergraduate teaching of public administration is concentrated in the 
new universities and it grew dramatically in the second half of the 1980s. The 
subject also ‘bifurcated’: ‘A bifurcation is occurring in the field with the devel- 
opment of public policy or policy studies in one direction and public sector 
management in another’ (CNAA 1992a, p.22). Also, this trend ‘reflects the loca- 
tion of staff and courses within institutional structures’ and the shift of public 
administration into business schools (p.23). Eleven public administration 
‘groups’ are now ‘located in faculties or departments of business, or in depart- 
ments where business studies are taught’ (p.21). Irrespective of the group’s 
institutional location, the ‘concern with managerial issues has increased’ (p.22). 

The pattern of postgraduate provision is different with most of the teaching 
in the old universities (see table 8). There are no figures for the number of 
postgraduate students specifically in public administration, but official statistics 
record a large increase in postgraduate politics students from 1,060 in 1985-6 to 
1,401 in 1990-1 (or 32.2 per cent). 

CNAA (1992a, p.2) records that: ‘There are no Masters courses specifically 
dedicated to PA in the polytechnics and very few focusing on public sector 
management’. Sheffield City Polytechnic offered the only Masters course vali- 
dated by CNAA (p.10) but, in the late 1980s, it became part of an MBA. CNAA 
(1992a p.79) lists 14 diploma and MA courses. Most are some variant of policy 
or urban studies. There are even fewer new universities offering research de- 
grees and some evidence that staff are discouraged from undertaking research 
supervision because it is costly (CNAA 1992a, p.65; and for a more detailed 
discussion of teaching developments see Greenwood and Eggins in this issue). 

Henry’s (1990, p.17) survey of the state of American public administration 
reports there were 193 public administration programmes in the US in 1985. The 
number of such programmes had grown steadily throughout the 1970s. They 
had various locations. Separate professional schools accounted for 14 per cent 
while 34 per cent were separate departments. Combined departments with, for 
example, business formed 15 per cent and 31 per cent were programmes within 
political science departments. There was no trend to incorporate public ad- 
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TABLE 8 Postgraduate courses in public 


administration 1991 
By By 
instruction research Totals 
University 23 20 43 (65) 
Polytechnic 17 6 23 (35) 
66 


Sources: CNAA 1992a; CRAC 1992; DOG 1992; 

ESRC 1992. 
ministration in business schools. Rather there was a growth in separate 
Departments of Public Administration from 23 per cent in 1973. As one might 
expect, there are a correspondingly larger number of students of public admin- 
istration. There are nearly 23,000 postgraduates taking these MA programmes. 
The majority are part-time students already working. There are also 8,000 
students registered as undergraduate public administration majors (Henry 1990, 
p-18). The picture is less rosy for PhD students. Henry (1990, p.19) reports there 
were only 134 PhDs awarded in public administration in 1985 compared to 857 
in business and management and 513 in political science. Obviously, a signifi- 
cant proportion of PhDs in business and management and in political science 
had a ‘reasonable direct bearing on public administration’ but Henry still 
describes the number of public administration PhDs as ‘fractional’. He expresses 
fears about both the small number of PhDs recruited to academic careers and the 
quality of the research. 

In sum, public administration in both countries increased undergraduate and 
masters student numbers in the 1980s. There was no corresponding increase in 
PhDs. There was, however, one important difference. In Britain, public sector 
employees took MBAs in business schools. In America, they took MPAs in 
separate Departments of Public Administration. 


STAFF 


Table 9 provides a profile of the public administration profession compared 
with all politics staff. The overwhelming proportion of staff are full-time, per- 
manent, male, and middle-aged. There are a few minor differences. For example, 
more of the public administration profession work in the new universities than 
in the old universities and they are less likely to have a PhD. Preston and 
Woodard (1990, p.39) report that 84 per cent of American public administration 
faculty were male and 90 per cent were white. 

Table 10 on staff changes provides more interesting information. Both under- 
graduate and postgraduate student numbers have expanded rapidly. Staff num- 
bers have not kept pace, growing by only 16.7 per cent between 1986 and 1991. 
The phrase ‘the declining unit of resource’ does not capture the stark reality of 
postgraduate numbers increasing by 32 per cent and undergraduate numbers by 
between 56 per cent and 149 per cent. There is one further significant change 
which is not clear from either table 9 or table 10. There has been a significant 
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TABLE 9 Profile of the profession 1990 








All Politics Public Administration 

ALL STAFF 879 264 
SECTOR 

University 647 (74) 123 (47) 

Polytech 232 (26) 141 (53) 
GENDER 

Male 754 (86) 221 (84) 

Female 121 (14) 41 (16) 
TENURE 

Permanent 703 (81) 219 (84) 

Temporary 161 (19) 42 (16) 
FULL TIME 

F/T 809 (93) 248 (95) 

P/T 65 (7) 13 (5) 
PHD 464 (53) 112 (43) 
MASTERS 456 (52) 143 (54) 
STATUS 

Prof/HoD 82 (10) 32 (13) 

Reader 122 (15) 32 (13) 

SL/PL 315 (38) 104 (42) 

L/SL (LI) 264 (32) 67 (27) 

LA/L 18 (2) 5 (2) 

RA/Other 23 (3) 8 (3) 
AGE 

20-29 73 (9) 28 (12) 

30-39 265 (33) 81 (33) 

40-49 340 (43) 99 (41) 

50-59 100 (13) 31 (13) 

60+ 19 (2) 5 (2) 





Notes: N varies from variable to variable due to missing data. 
Source: Pippa Norris. 


increase in the number of staff on temporary contracts from 11.7 per cent in 
1986-7 to 19 per cent in 1990. In short, departments have coped with the increase 
in student numbers by appointing temporary staff. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This statistical portrait of the academic profession of public administration 
suggests six pessimistic conclusions. 


(1) The discipline is eclectic; relies on a restricted range of methods (for 
example, case studies); employs only descriptive and simple forms of 
inductive statistics; and eschews theory. 

(2) It attracts limited research support which declined dramatically in the late 
1980s. The discipline is heavily dependent on the ESRC and its research 
programmes. 

(3) For undergraduates, most public administration teaching takes place in the 
new universities where it has become increasingly bifurcated between policy 
studies and public management, with the latter found in business schools. 
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TABLE 10 Staff Changes 1986-91 








1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 1990-91 
Politics PA Politis PA Politis PA  Polttics PA _ Politics PA 

STAFF 
Total! 1068 216 1009 207 1081 226 1187 246 1256 252 
Stayed 1023 NA 937 188 929 200 1060 216 1121 231 
Joined 45 NA 72 19 102 26 127 30 135 21 
Left 63 NA 92 25 88 24 75 18 72 14 
YEAR TO YEAR CHANGE 
YY CHG? NA NA -59 -9 +72 +19 +106 +20 +69 +6 
YY CHG %? NA NA -5.5 42 +71 +92 +98 +89 +58 +24 
CURRENT YEAR CHANGE 
C CHG! -18 NA -20 4 +14 +2 +52 +12 +63 +7 
C CHG %5 -15 NA -2.0 29 +13 +09 +44 +49 +50 +28 
CHANGE, 1986-91° 

TOTAL +188 +36 

% +17.6 +16.7 





Sources: Kozlewski 1992; Norris/PSA 1991 

Notes 'Total = Stayed + Jomed 

2Yr to Yr Change = Current year TOTAL munus previous year TOTAL 

Yr to Yr Change for ALL Politics and PA 86-87 is NA due to unavailable data for 85-86. 
3Yr-Yr Chg % = Current YY Chg divided by previous year TOTAL 

4C CHG = Current year JOINED minus current year LEFT 

5C CHG % = C CHG divided by current year TOTAL. 


(4) At both the postgraduate and the undergraduate levels, in both new and old 
universities, there has been a large increase in student numbers. 

(5) The increase in staff has not kept pace with the increase in student numbers 
and almost 1 in 5 of all appointments are now temporary contracts. 

(6) American and British public administration have important similarities: 
eclectic subject matter, increasing numbers of students, limited research 
funding. The differences include: more theoretical and quantitative articles 
in PAR; a growing number of departments of public administration; and the 
massive expansion of MPA programmes. The key difference remains the 
sheer size of American public administration. 


Many of these conclusions will be all too familiar to those members of the 
profession who, for example, have been forcibly merged with a business school. 
Such conclusions also reinforce a pessimistic view of the profession and its 
future. Thus, the CNAA report (1992a, p.67) concludes: ‘While some depart- 
ments, ‘tied down’ by increasing teaching and administrative loads, may see 
research as becoming ‘crowded out’, it is equally clear that there may now be a 
trend towards funded consultancy, applied research and training in some cases 
‘crowding out’ traditional academic research and even teaching.’ Compared 
with American public administration, British public administration is small and 
declining. All is not doom and gloom. There are some glimmers of hope. 
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(1) There was an increase in the number and proportion of theoretical articles 
and in the number and proportion employing empirical methods. There 
was an increase in the number but not proportion employing quantitative 
methods. 

(2) The ESRC funded two major research initiatives in the 1990s and there is a 
large increase in research funding for public administration from the current 
low level to about £4.5 million between 1992 and 1998. 

(3) Unlike a significant number of other departments and professions, student 
numbers are increasing in politics and public administration and this 
growth is essential if the profession is to have a realistic claim for extra staff. 

(4) Staff numbers continue to increase. 


Glimmers of hope do not make a rosy future. A more apt analogy may be the 
fate of the Royal Institute of Public Administration. Although the RIPA has gone 
into liquidation, Blackwell Publishers bought the journal and Birmingham City 
Council and Birmingham University bought the library and information service 
(Shelley 1993). In other words, ‘bits’ of public administration will survive in 
politics departments and business schools. To employ Grant Jordan’s phrase 
‘our territory has been balkanized’ (personal correspondence). The colonial or 
occupying powers include economists, accountants and business. 

The current disarray is full of irony. When the cry is for better public manage- 
ment, the RIPA goes into liquidation. When the practice of public administra- 
tion provides unparalleled opportunities to study dramatic change (Hood 1990a 
and below), when the challenge to redefine the research agenda for public 
administration has never been greater (Rhodes 1991a), the public administration 
profession has never been weaker and less able to respond. In an earlier survey, 
I struck a note of ‘guarded optimism’, pointing to the increase in resources and 
research institutes (Rhodes 1979, p.86). Are those days gone? The prevailing 
climate is one of ever-increasing teaching and administrative loads either driv- 
ing out research or accelerating the trend towards separating teaching and 
research and creating a research élite. There are few research students for whom 
there is precious little outside funding. Research funding declined throughout 
the 1980s. The only possible grain of reassurance would seem to lie in the saying: 
‘Don’t worry, things can always get worse’. 

There are, however, important qualifications to this pessimistic picture. This 
article has only explored the institutional and resource base of the subject. It has 
not looked at its intellectual development. Reading the contributions to this 
special issue does not give the impression of a subject in decline. Andrew 
Dunsire concludes his view of administrative theory with the comment that 
‘most contributors’ to PA ‘including practitioners, are aware of theoretical 
writings on their topics’ (p.17). Gavin Drewry’s survey of public law not only 
describes the growth of the subject but notes the renewed interest in the redress 
of grievances and sees it as a ‘further stimulus for — if not convergence, then at 
least co-operation and communication — between the disciplines of public ad- 
ministration and public law’ (p.41). Brian Hogwood is ‘optimistic about the 
survival and development of public policy’ because the subject is now institu- 
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tionalized; it is a ‘normal specialism’ (p.59). Public management was the ‘revo- 
lution’ of the 1980s and Andrew Gray and Bill Jenkins document its massive 
presence; no question of decline here. Gerry Stoker records not only the major 
research efforts of the 1980s and the research to come in the 1990s from the 
ESRC’s ‘Local Governance’ research programme, but also the several theories 
which have come and gone in the period. In short, the picture painted is of 
intellectual dynamism and Christopher Hood’s forecasts set out an equally 
exciting research agenda for the rest of the twentieth century. 

In sum, by the mid-1990s, British public administration was having another 
one of its, by now routine, intellectual crises. They are not peculiar to Britain. In 
America, the challenge in the 1960s came from the Minnowbrook Conference 
(Marini 1971) rapidly followed in the 1970s by the rational choice school 
(Ostrom 1973). In the 1980s, it came from public management. The institutional 
and funding base of British public administration was also declining. Yet this 
collection provides evidence of theoretical vigour and innovation and of a 
resurgence in research funding (see also Rhodes 1995). There is no simple 
conclusion about the state of public administration. As ever, it is the curate’s 
egg. A realist would describe the future as bleak. A pessimist would be living 
and working in America. An optimist would come along for a ride on a journey 
to an unknown destination. 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


In Spring 1990, the journal increased in length from 128 to 144 pages an issue and introduced a ‘Public 
Management’ section. In Spring 1992, the yournal increased m length from 140 to 160 pages per issue 
and introduced a ‘Comparative and International Administration’ section These changes affected not 
only the number of articles but also the distribution between sub-areas, explaining in part the large 
increase in public management articles. However, there was no equivalent increase in comparative 
articles after 1992. 

Rhodes (1991a) reported some early results from this analysis, covering the period 1980-89. The early 
results differ from this paper ın one important respect. Table 5 above has been recalculated Thus, 
although the case study remains the pre-eminent method in public administration, the total number of 
articles employing that method is smaller than shown in Rhodes 1991a, table 2, p.536. 
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APPENDIX A: Codebook for Analysis of Articles 


Variable 1 Year (1970-89) 
Variable 2 Volume (48-67) 
Variable 3 Number (1-4) 
Variable 4 Title 


Variable 5 Author 
Variable 6 Institutional affilhation: 
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(1) Academic 

(2) Research student 

(3) Civil servant 

(4) Local government official 
(5) Politician 

(6) Other practitioner 


Variable 7 Subject matter: 


(1) Admunistrative theory 

(2) Public management 

(3) Citizen partiapation 

(4) Public policy making 

(5) Planning 

(6) Accountability 

(7) Personnel 

(8) Budgetting 

(9) Intergovernmental relations 

(10) Local government and other sub-central agencies 
(11) EC relations 

(12) Central government 

(13) Comparative: (i) Western Europe (ii) USA (iti) Other 
(14) Administrative law 

(15) Other. 


Vanable 8 Research support. 


(1) SSRC/BSRC 

(2) Nuffield Foundation 

(3) Central government 

(4) Other public bodies (i e. local government, NHS 
(5) Other 

(6) None 


Variable 9 Research methods: 


(1) Recollected experience: (i) Anthropological (i!) Historical (iu) Descriptive 
(2) Deductive reasoning: (i) Mathematical (11) Logical argument (ili) Legal brief 
(3) Empirical analysis 

(4) Heuristic analogy 

(5) Literature review 

(6) Other. 


Variable 10 Methods of empirical analysis: 


(1) Case study 

(2) Cross-sectional analysis 

(3) Structural equations (e.g. regression, path analysis) 
(4) Longitudinal analysis 

(5) Controlled field or laboratory analysis 

(6) Non-empirical. 


Variable 11 Focus: 
(1) Theoretical 
(2) Practical 
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ADMINISTRATIVE THEORY IN THE 1980s: 
A VIEWPOINT 


ANDREW DUNSIRE 





The last fifteen years or so saw a flourish and then the surprising collapse of implemen- 
tation process theory and contingency theory. Despite the enormous popular (and inter- 
national) impact of privatization in these years, there was oddly little British administra- 
tive research in that area, although other aspects of ‘the Thatcherite Revolution’, especially 
‘the new public management’, cultural change, and the divestment of executive work by 
Whitehall departments, were well covered. Growth points were informational logic 
theory and institutional analysis, though British development of cultural theory was 
somewhat lacking. Emphasis which shifted from ‘public administration’ to ‘public 
management’ may shift again in the coming decade, to ‘governance’. 


Let me not spend time defining what ‘administrative theory’ covers. This article 
neither deals with a separate area from the others in this special issue nor 
attempts an overview of ‘theorizing’ for the whole discipline; it can only be one 
student’s commentary on what has interested him. But for obvious reasons not 
much attention will be devoted to trends over the last dozen years or so in the 
study of public policy making, public law, public management, intergovern- 
mental relations or comparative public administration. 

I propose to discuss the trends of British administrative theory since 1980 
under three headings: administrative process; administrative structure; and 
administrative culture. These fields are not, of course, independent of one 
another: on the contrary, they are indissolubly interlinked. But one has to begin 
somewhere. My task will be to look for the ‘cutting edge’ of theory in each field, 
and see how it has shifted over the period. 

The enveloping climate in 1980 was one of public service retrenchment, in the 
aftermath of the IMF cuts of the 1970s and the early anti-bureaucratic 
enthusiasms of the new Thatcher government. If the cutting edge of public 
administration theory is at all related to developments in the practical activity 
-in search of a payoff, even if only in enhanced understanding — we might have 
expected growing academic interest in operational effectiveness, structural 


Andrew Dunsire is Emeritus Professor of Politics at the University of York He would lke to thank 
Professor Christopher Hood and the reviewers of the first draft of this article for very helpful comments. 
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adaptation, and bureaucratic motivations; while the hardening ideologies of 
middle-period Thatcherism might have been expected to produce a stream of 
administrative studies of deregulation and divestment. Some of these expecta- 
tions have been fulfilled; but there have also been some surprises and disap- 
pointments. 

Improved operational effectiveness was certainly a keynote of the decade 
even for theorists, their strongest interest being in the problems of ‘the imple- 
mentation gap’, of performance indicators for the public sector, and of the 
‘information technology revolution’. Performance indicators are discussed else- 
where in this issue. In the ‘process’ area, the ‘cutting edge’ of theoretical advance 
was with implementation theory at the beginning of the period, and passed to 
what its French originators called ‘informatics’ at its end. 

In the analysis of structure, we have to try to explain the odd demise of 
contingency theory, and the difference between the old and the new 
institutionalisms, and why scholars of public administration found so little of 
theoretical interest in the several manifestations of privatization, compared to 
the economists and the lawyers. Even in indubitable PA territory, the principal 
structural upheavals of the decade — the elimination of the metropolitan authori- 
ties, the changes in the NHS, and what we all know now as ‘the Next Steps’ 
programme (funny how labels stick) — were hardly the outcome of pains-taking 
academic research and intellectual pressure. 

Only in the analysis of bureaucratic motivations would these 1980 expecta- 
tions have been more or less fulfilled — and even there, largely without the aid 
of the sharpest diagnostic tools available, from ‘cultural theory’. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 


The flourish of notable British work in implementation theory at the beginning 
of the 1980s (Blowers et al. 1980; Levitt 1980; Barrett and Fudge 1981; Lewis and 
Wallace 1984), following pioneering American work in the 1970s (Pressman and 
Wildavsky 1973; Bardach 1977), may have been in response to policy failures in 
the 1970s, rather than to retrenchment pressures: all of the British books have 
‘policy’ in their titles. If policies seem perfectly good yet outcomes disappoint, 
the fault may lie in what can go wrong between design and operation. The 
theoretical contribution of much of this British work was to overturn this ‘top- 
down’ perspective and suggest a ‘bottom-up’ approach, wherein implementa- 
tion becomes a kind of bargaining activity between the objectives of the keepers 
of organizational resources and the perceptions of need by street-level 
executants. But that point made, the theoretical urge apparently lessened. Stud- 
ies of the implementation of policies continued to appear, including some 
excellent historico-descriptive case-studies of actual administrative processes, 
often practitioner-written like Dorothy Johnstone’s marvellous A Tax Shall be 
Charged (1975) (for example, Warner 1984; Loveland 1988; Margetts 1991; Clark 
and Sanctuary 1992), and some notable follow-through studies such as those 
edited by Jackson (1985) and Marsh and Rhodes (1992). By and large, these latter 
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were evaluation rather than process oriented, content to use existing (mainly 
American) theoretical formulations (but see Stringer and Williamson 1987; 
Thain 1987). 

An older tradition of implementation theory, evolving from Weberian bu- 
reaucracy theory rather than from ‘the implementation gap’, focuses on the 
routinization of operationalizing activity and on its limits and necessities (for 
example, Downs 1967; Hood 1976; Dunsire 1978). Hood, taking off from a strong 
German school around Renate Mayntz (1980; 1983a; 1983b), had something of a 
British monopoly of developments in this tradition in the 1980s, with his parsi- 
monious decomposition of all kinds of government activity into combinations 
and permutations of only four ‘tools’, deriving from government’s authority, its 
fungible assets, its ‘nodal’ position, and its organizational capacities (Hood 
1983) — or, in other less complete formulations, legal instruments, economic 
instruments, and communication instruments (or the stick, the carrot and the 
sermon). This work had a good reception and (doubtless) incorporation into 
many teaching syllabuses, though few followers in British research compared 
with its flourishing in the Netherlands and Germany (but see Dudley 1984; 
Baggott 1986). 

Why should a particular theoretical focus flourish and then languish, or 
languish in one country but not in others? Explanations may belong in the 
history of ideas, or disciplinary backgrounds, or more mundanely, in research 
funding shifts, or limited personnel. Postulation of an ‘implementation gap’ as 
the key to delivery failures may have suddenly seemed de minimis in face of 
the trumpeted claims of the New Right impugning the whole institutional 
structure of public services, or in face of new technological developments 
apparently promising radical changes in process; though these new ideas (or 
fashions) do not seem to have driven out implementation theory in USA or in 
other countries of Europe (cf. the literature survey in Sabatier 1991). It was 
possibly the application of sociology rather than political science in this country 
that produced the ‘bottom-up’ approach, the legal training in Europe that 
sharpened interest in policy instruments (de Bruijn and ten Heuvelhof 1991; 

161). 

g The important role of the Economic and Social Research Council in determin- 
ing the directions of British public administration research is noted by Rhodes 
in this issue, and although theorizing may be less immediately subject to vagar- 
ies of funding than more empirical study, by the same token it does not attract 
the prestige attaching to having a team of research assistants. Maybe the answer 
— or part of it — lies in the relatively small number of active British scholars of 
public administration, and in their individual motivations: having made a 
contribution in one area of the discipline people may want to move on to 
something else, and there are just not enough people to ensure that every 
subfield is inhabited. 

The relationship between technology and workplace structure and behaviour 
is a classic theme of organizational sociology, and the advent of the computer 
and of the microchip in telecommunications produced in the 1970s a large 
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literature on the likely effects of the ‘IT revolution’ on manufacturing, on office 
work, on employment and leisure, and so on (see, for example, the bibliogra- 
phies in Forester 1985, 1987). During the period under review some of this 
analysis was applied to public administration (Pitt and Smith 1984; Plant et al. 
1988; Taylor and Williams 1991; Bellamy and Taylor 1992, 1994; Muid 1992; 
Barrett 1992; Taylor 1992). These studies pointed to the considerable possible 
benefits of extensive computerization and enhanced communications: 
disaggregation and deconcentration of bureaucratic megaliths, flatter hierar- 
chies and slimmer middles, cheaper locations, reduced inventories; a geographi- 
cal as well as a task distinction between ‘front-shop’ and ‘back-shop’ business, 
the data-integration bonuses of ‘one-stop shops’ and the ‘whole-person con- 
cept’. 

These benefits, however, depend not only upon technical compatibilities and 
upon common specifications and rules we do not yet have, but also upon 
departments abandoning proprietorship over their informational resources to a 
rather greater extent than is yet evident. They have also to be balanced against 
the considerable social risks involved: civil liberty issues ‘ownership’ of medi- 
cal and similar data, fears of an integrated ‘big brother’, privacy and intrusion); 
legal issues (intellectual property, mandatory disclosure, data protection — 
including the regulator’s problems of learning what rules will work (Raab 
1993a, 1993b)); and quite severe changes in conventions of constitutional 
accountability. 

The temptation to transfer to the bureaucratic production line the IT model 
that enabled massively higher flexibility of production and small-niche market- 
ing in car manufacture is overwhelming, and we are already well along this 
road in the social benefits field, if not without setbacks (Margetts and Willcocks 
1992). 

The theoretical cutting-edge in the later work in this field lies in its separation 
of the technology from the logic of information transactions. Abstract from the 
electronics and fibre optics and envisage the flows of information in and be- 
tween institutions and individuals, in the country as a whole or any part of it, 
just as you can envisage the flows of finance or of labour in the economy; see the 
‘information polity’ (Taylor 1992) as another overlay in a mapping of social 
resources and their deployment, and new ‘prompts and benchmarks’ for re- 
searchers attempting to portray late twentieth century Britain emerge (ibid.). 

In this understanding, it is the informational logic of a development that is 
significant rather than its employment of high technology communications. For 
example, the Child Benefit administration was already in the early 1980s oper- 
ating on a structure effectively of local decisions in straightforward cases, with 
problem cases from the whole country all adjudicated at a single centre by a 
relatively small cadre of specialist officers, although the communications were 
by low technology letter post and telephones, computers being used only to 
process the data and feed the Giro warrant printers. Similarly, the one-stop 
counter and the whole person concepts (by which all the information necessary 
to consider an applicant’s potential eligibility for a permit in which many 
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departments have an interest, or for the whole range of state benefits, is gathered 
from different parts of the system and made available at a single interview) are 
in principle quite distinguishable from the technology involved, and attempts at 
each have been made in India, for example, without high technology. 

The UK government had an extensive ‘informatization’ programme under 
way well before it embarked upon ‘Next Steps’ and other cost-consciousness- 
raising ‘New Public Management’ devices; but the informational logic of the 
latter showed up inconsistencies between the two agendas. Hiving-off and 
contracting-out, for instance, erect barriers to the internal circulation of informa- 
tion predicated by the former, and incur transaction costs and/or quasi-legal 
agreements about information exchanges (Muid 1992). The analysis of organiza- 
tional communications in public administration has a long pedigree (see, for 
example, Simon/Smithburg/Thompson 1950, ch. X), and neither the idea of 
‘information flows’ nor of information as a resource is at all new; but their 
combination into a diagnostic tool - ‘informational logic’ — seems to me very 
promising. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


The 1980s in administrative structure were dominated by doctrine rather than 
theory. Theory enlightens: doctrine enjoins (Dunsire 1973; Hood and Jackson 
1991). There were large structural changes across the public sector, in central 
government, metropolitan government, the health service, the public utilities: 
but with a few exceptions, this empirical bonanza took a surprisingly long time 
to engage scholars of public administration (whether to explain or to advocate), 
as distinct from economists, lawyers, social policy experts, and political philoso- 
phers. This is not the place to explore the nature of New Right evangelism, with 
its roots in the economics of property rights and public choice theory - exhaus- 
tively done elsewhere (Mueller 1979; Lane 1987, Hoover and Plant 1989; 
Dunleavy 1991); or even the ‘public/private debate’ (see, for example, Posner 
1984; Parker 1985). Our interest is in theory and doctrine of administrative 
structure. 

The search for a rationale for the variety of structural patterns in the admin- 
istrative system was the province of contingency theory, one of the few branches 
of organization studies where the pioneering investigations were done in Britain 
(Woodward 1958, 1965; Burns and Stalker 1961; Pugh and Hickson 1976a, 1976b, 
lie. the Aston studies], Greenwood et al. 1975): broadly, proposing that structure 
follows technological and/or environmental pressures. The period under re- 
view began with exercises in bureaumetrics (Hood and Dunsire 1981), an 
unvarnished attempt to throw empirical numbers at theories until one or the 
other gave way. In particular, we wanted to see whether the then-orthodox 
principles of ‘contingency theory’ could be applied to government agencies. 

We did find ways of ‘mapping’ central government agencies on a number of 
dimensions, and devised indices for type of work, environment, and political 
salience. Structures varied enormously. But the only measure which seemed to 
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be significantly related to anything else was size (confirming the Aston findings), 
and on the whole, the contingencies failed to account for variations in structure 
or in each other. Bureaumetrics proved more adept at undermining conven- 
tional doctrines than at providing positive new enlightenment on British central 
government structure. A later exercise, using the technique longitudinally to 
test a large battery of hypotheses about how government departments go about 
cutting back staffing and spending during retrenchment periods (Dunsire and 
Hood 1989), had much the same effect. 

Contingency theory lives on in business education, especially in the greatly 
influential writings of Henry Mintzberg (1979, 1983), but after John Child (1977) 
showed that managers still had ‘strategic choice’ in organizational design, it lost 
any deterministic character, and to that extent, perhaps, its attraction as a 
research design (but see Donaldson 1985; Hinings et al. 1988). A seemingly 
common-sense theory that never ‘delivered’, it never inspired much doctrine. 

A structural theory of a similar sort was developed in business organization 
studies by Chandler (1962) and Williamson (1970, 1975), noting that as firms 
grow in size by vertical or horizontal integration, they tend to move first to 
‘ynified’ (U-form) and then to ‘multidivisional’ (M-form); the former emphasiz- 
ing centralization of the managerial functions of finance, personnel and market- 
ing, the latter the decentralization again of these functions to relatively self- 
contained operating divisions. Williamson's explanation of these shifts was in 
terms of ‘transaction costs’ — every exercise of control has costs and benefits, and 
control like production must pay its way. Transaction costs analysis can help 
explain why some firms perform their own services in-house, while others 
contract them out, and why yet other firms hardly exist at all except as an 
information network — the favourite illustration of the last being the Japanese 
food-retailer Seven Eleven, which owns little more than the point-of-sale termi- 
nals in a chain of franchized supermarkets, plus the information they convey to 
a central computer, which then takes decisions about restocking shops directly 
from manufacturers on a ‘just-in-time’ basis (Taylor 1992, p-81). Control trans- 
action cost analysis would be a firmer guide for public authorities engaged in 
compulsory competitive tendering or ‘market testing’ exercises, or in the tran- 
sition to the ‘enabling role’, than the simple dogma of ‘private good, public bad’, 

“or the doctrinal virtues of competition, on which, it is alleged, much 
Reagonomic and Thatcherite divestment was based. 

Given the immense scale of privatization and other assaults on the public 
sector in the 1980s, which David Marsh (1991, p.477) concluded had signifi- 
cantly altered the balance between the public sector and the private sector in this 
country, it is strange how little empirical research into structural change was 
done by political scientists, as distinct from economists, lawyers, and our col- 
leagues in social policy and administration (for a good review of the literature 
see Marsh 1991). A York team’s investigations into the ruling doctrines about 
private and public ownership, exploring the effects of ‘status change’ on the 
internal structure and performance of some government organizations (Dunsire 
et al. 1988, 1991; Ott and Hartley 1991) perhaps broke some new ground. On 
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structure, it used a development of Williamson's model: starting from the well- 
established antonyms ‘markets’ and ‘hierarchies’, it placed the internal control 
modes of organizations (measured by configurations of three variables, focus on 
input/process/output/outcome, degree of delegation, and type of managerial 
reward system) on a scale from ‘100 per cent command-orientation’ to ‘100 per 
cent results-orientation’, and showed how organizations undergoing status 
change sometimes moved along the scale as predicted, sometimes not — suggest- 
ing a search for other factors. Performance (measured by a battery of standard 
indicators) sometimes improved after status change, sometimes did not — typi- 
cal findings for social science testing of doctrines. 

Theory of regulation and deregulation, strong among public administration 
scholars in the United States (Mitnick 1980; Bardach and Kagan 1982; Salamon 
1989) is in Britain rather in the hands of the lawyers (Veljanovski 1987; Daintith 
1988; Baldwin and McCrudden 1987; but see Kay et al. 1986; Swann 1988; 
Richardson 1990; Foster 1992). Contracting-out, compulsory tendering, user 
charges and so on generated a considerable (mainly economics) literature (see, 
for example, Hartley and Huby 1985; Burke and Goddard 1990; Richardson 
1990; Rose 1990; Painter 1991; Harrison 1992; Chaundy and Uttley 1993). The 
study of alternatives to bureaucratic delivery of services, including ‘enabling’ 
and decentralization, was led in Britain by urban studies specialists (Hoggett 
1991; Hambleton et al. 1993). Changes in the health service were fairly well 
served by public administration scholars (Pettigrew et al.1988; Maxwell 1988; 
Harrison et al 1990, 1992; Pollitt 1990, 1991); but even so, organizational (as 
distinct from managerial or financial) studies using ‘cutting edge’ theoretical 
tools such as network analysis or institutional analysis are only now getting 
under way. 

‘Institutionalism’ is the usual word for the paradigm dominant for many 
decades in British political science, and hence public administration studies. It 
attempted to account for outcomes in terms of the characteristic values and 
practices of native political institutions such as the Cabinet, the House of 
Commons, the political parties, the civil service. In their designation of a new 
focus for research, the ‘core executive’, Dunleavy and Rhodes (1990) suggest 
some limitations of this approach: for example, it is ethnocentric and difficult to 
generalize. ‘Network analysis’ (Rhodes 1991; Marin and Mayntz 1991) improves 
this by de-emphasizing institutional boundaries and mapping the intra- and 
interorganizational transaction patterns and influences. ‘Institutional analysis’ 
(Ostrom 1984; March and Olsen 1984, 1989), or the ‘new institutionalism’, 
provides a language based on the concept of rule-governed action in which any 
institutional arrangements may be portrayed. 

In the eyes of Elinor Ostrom (1986a) an institution is a set of rules of various 
kinds, within which sets of actors with differing resources, values, and ways of 
using information, following differing contextual and prescriptive ‘rules of the 
game’, interact in a set of ‘action arenas’: interaction theory plus informational 
logic plus game-theory (see also Shubik 1986). At the micro-level this approach 
can be applied to the evaluation of incentives in the public and private sectors 
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(Ostrom 1986b). At the macro-level, in the hands of Fritz Scharpf (1991), it can 
explain why different ‘structural constraints’ obliged social-democratic govern- 
ments in Europe to handle the economic crises of the 1970s and 1980s in different 
ways. But there seem to be few British scholars practising this art in public 
administration research, though Patrick Dunleavy’s ‘bureau-shaping model’ 
(1985, 1989) could be so designated. 

As applied to the most important structural change in the British ‘core execu- 
tive’ of these years, the genesis and remarkably speedy implementation of the 
so-called ‘Next Steps’ agencies, following the title of the Ibbs Report (Jenkins et 
al. 1988), this must also count as a rare example of theory explaining a change 
in practice before it happened. ‘Next Steps’ involved the relatively wholesale 
adoption of structural separation of political responsibilities from executive 
responsibilities, the former remaining with ministers assisted by small ‘policy’ 
departments, the latter divested to new executive agencies each with its chief 
executive and mission-statement-cum-performance-targets in a ‘framework 
document’. As yet there have been few before-and-after studies of individual 
agency structures, but scholars were quick to recognize the consequent conun- 
drums of accountability (Chapman 1988; O’Toole 1989; Radcliffe 1991; Davies 
and Willman 1991; Pliatzky 1992; Greer 1992; Carter and Greer 1993). 

The ‘bureau-shaping model’ was originally designed as a critique of 
Niskanen’s theory of bureaucratic motivation (see the next section), but proved 
a very powerful tool for not only describing the current ‘architecture of the 
British central state’ but for providing an explanation of ‘Next Steps’. What 
British mandarins want, Dunleavy concluded, is not to maximize their budgets 
but to shape their bureaus in ways that make them smaller but of higher quality 
- getting rid of executive work and concentrating on prestigious policy work. 
Although Ibbs himself was not a career civil servant, the relatively warm 
reception given to his proposals by senior civil servants is just what one would 
expect on this understanding, especially since they had a pretty free hand in 
nominating the candidates for agencification. 

Dunleavy’s main diagnostic tool, analysing an agency’s budget into three 
nesting types — core, bureau, and programme budgets — was a great advance on 
earlier bureaumetric methods and will form part of the armoury of any future 
analysts of bureaucratic structure (and see Dunleavy 1991). 

One of the criticisms of number-crunching techniques is that they do not 
encompass very well the organizational politics of structural change. This, 
however, was handsomely catered for during the period. Pollitt (1984) estab- 
lished that Whitehall macro-reorganizations were better put down to the politi- 
cal requirements of the Prime Minister than to any administrative reform doc- 
trines. Gray and Jenkins (1985) concluded that rational collective planning 
devices like Programme Analysis and Review foundered because ministers and 
permanent secretaries were not prepared to have their colleagues knowing as 
much about their proposals as they did themselves. Rose (1987) explored a rich 
vein linking administrative change to the ambitions of individual ministers. 

Scepticism about doctrines of ‘administrative reform’ in general now rules 
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among British scholars of public administration, although practitioners (includ- 
ing bodies like the Audit Commission) seem in the last few years to have 
undergone enthusiastic conversion to the ‘cargo-cult’ (Hood and Jackson 1991; 
p.194) fashionable best-sellers of management doctrine such as In Search of 
Excellence (Peters and Waterman 1982) and Reinventing Government (Osborne 
and Gaebler 1992 — and see the critical symposium in Jenkins 1994). A salutary 
academic response to ‘reform’ doctrines appeared in Hood and Jackson’s (1991) 
subversive foray in language-awareness, an analysis of the rhetorical tricks 
people use (knowingly or unknowingly) to persuade themselves and others that 
they have found the secret of better administration in some particular. In 
blessedly readable fashion they use a catalogue of doctrines and important case 
studies to show how fiction and metaphor are deployed, and analyse why such 
rhetorical tricks are accepted by those at whom they are aimed. Not the least 
valuable gift of the book is a set of three pregnant stereotypes encompassing a 
great many administrative doctrines: ‘run it like the army’; ‘run it like a busi- 
ness’; ‘run it like a monastic order’ (1991, PP-9, 203), designated as respectively 
lambda-type, sigma-type, and theta-type values. 

In an astute institutional analysis exercise Hood expanded on this set later 
(1991, pp.10-15) as ‘core administrative values’. Sigma precepts relate to 
economy and parsimony, and enjoin frugality, avoidance of waste, and tight 
coupling of purpose and reporting, with sharp definitions of responsibilities. 
Theta values relate to rectitude, uprightness and honesty, and enjoin fairness, 
avoidance of corruption, and transparency of procedure. Lambda values relate to 
security and resilience, and enjoin reliability, adaptivity and robustness, avoid- 
ing risk and breakdown, and thus encouraging a measure of channel redun- 
dancy, overlap of responsibilities, and a fair degree of organizational slack. 
Different agencies may need to put different values ‘at centre-stage’, and Hood 
spells out the organizational design implications. Broadly, any one agency may 
be able to satisfy two sets of these values at the same time, but it is probably 
impossible to do so for all three. 

It is the lamba-type values that are new here, provoking rather surprised 
agreement that, yes, that is a new light on an old-established, organizational 
model, the army — never again will we allow ourselves or our students to 
assume that Scientific Management was based on an army model. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CULTURE 


What in earlier times had been discussed under Whitehall-Westminster rela- 
tions, or accountability, was at the beginning of the period under review coming 
to be subsumed under this new title. The term, of course, is borrowed from 
anthropology (Benedict 1934; Malinowski 1944). The idea of an organizational 
culture is implicit in Barnard (1938) and explicit in March and Simon (1958). 
Heclo and Wildavsky along with their expressive ‘the Whitehall village’ intro- 
duced the term ‘administrative culture’ (1974; p-1). In general, the term refers to 
the taken-for-granteds of daily interaction, the shared beliefs and assumptions 
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unconsciously underlying expected behaviour (Schein 1985), classically defined 
for the old Administrative Class of the civil service by such as Bridges (1950) and 
Sisson (1959) in terms recalling the Hegelian or Weberian stereotype of ‘public 
service values’. 

This stereotype had been challenged from the United States in the 1970s, in 
particular by Niskanen’s thesis that bureaucrats, like everyone else, were self- 
regarding ‘economic men’, out to maximize their departmental budgets, with 
the result that bureaucracies will always oversupply their product (Niskanen 
1971). British writers felt that even if this might apply in the USA it did not 
describe our own mandarins (Self 1972; Kogan 1973; P. M. Jackson 1982; Hood 
et al. 1984). But Dunleavy tackled the thesis on its own ground (1985). 

Using the same methods but challenging the assumptions, Dunleavy showed 
that bureaucrats at different levels and in different bureaus have different utility 
functions, that advantages sought can range from the highly personal to the 
collective, and that bureau chiefs in fact derive little benefit from most kinds of 
budgetary expansion — for example, where the money is simply moved on in 
transfers or grants. As already mentioned, the aims of British mandarins, 
Dunleavy concluded, in so far as they were to maximize personal satisfactions, 
were linked less to budget than to type of work. Our own studies of cutback 
management 1975-85 supported a “public service’ stereotype more strongly than 
they did a ‘self-regarding’ stereotype (Dunsire and Hood 1989). At a conference 
in 1989, William Niskanen announced that there was nothing wrong with his 
original analysis of bureaucratic motivations, except that he now thought that 
what bureaucrats maximized was their discretionary budget (Blais and Dion 
1991). 

But that was a rather academic argument. The popular debate, in which for 
example Rayner called in 1981 for changes in the ‘managerial culture of the civil 
service’ (Chapman 1984; Metcalfe and Richards 1987, 1990, p.19) and John Major 
said that the most important effect of deregulation was ‘to reshape the attitudes 
and expectations of the work force’ (Major 1989, p.7, quoted by Stewart and 
Walsh 1992, p.508), developed over the period under review. It moved from a 
familiar institutionalist outlook, through managerialism, to the populism of the 
Citizens’ Charters, without actually referring to what might be considered the 
relevant academic thought on the matter, the ‘cultural theory’ of Mary Douglas 
(1982) and her followers (see Thompson et al. 1990; Schwartz and Thompson 
1990). In this section we shall trace that development and try to apply that 
theory. 

In 1980 some critics were still writing in institutional terms about ‘Britain’s 
ruling class’ (Kellner and Crowther-Hunt 1980; Sedgemore 1980), and the Yes, 
Minister TV series was just beginning its highly successful lampooning (Lynn 
and Jay 1981, 1982, 1986). The advent of Margaret Thatcher as Prime Minister in 
1979 was seen first in this light: There was a genuine clash of cultures, between 
a political leadership fired by an almost Cromwellian impatience with the status 
quo, and the mandarin world of Whitehall, in which scepticism and rumination 
were more highly rated habits of mind than zeal or blind conviction’ (Young 
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1989, p.155) The main thrust of criticism, however, did not concern the clash 
between scepticism and zeal, or between rumination and conviction, but the 
gulf between the mandarins’ rooted understanding that their job was to advise 
on policy, to help their minister fight his corner, and to keep him or her out of 
trouble; and the new Prime Minister’s idea that their job was to execute policy 
and to manage their departments efficiently (Fry 1984). 

The ‘introduction of business methods’ into the civil service was the time- 
honoured institutional remedy. Top civil servants were anxious to show both 
that they were much more business-like than their image, and that business 
methods were not always applicable (Fry 1981; Young and Sloman 1982; 
Hoskyns 1982). An article about ‘Marks and Spencer and the Civil Service’ had 
the subtitle ‘a comparison of culture and methods’ (Howells 1981). 

It is not too difficult to show: (1) that the ‘mandarin culture’ doesn’t date from 
much earlier than the 1920s, so that we can just about fit in — once — Peter 
Hennessy’s redolent description of the socialization process (‘the marinating of 
the new generation in the juices of the old’ [with] ‘a generation recruited thirty 
years earlier shaping one that will still be there thirty years later’ — 1989; 
pp-521-2); (2) that the service was never homogeneously ‘mandarin’ — 
‘Raynerism’ had its antecedents in the Treasury Organization and Methods 
work of the 1920s, and in the same decade a civil servant called for the introduc- 
tion of ‘business methods’, or ‘efficiency as an alternative to control’ (Bunbury 
1928); (3) that as often happens, the mandarin culture began to be celebrated, in 
the 1960s, just at the time when the supplanting seedlings were already well 
above ground — Plowden (1961) and all that, PESC, PAR, and cost-benefit analysis 
tutorials at the Centre for Administrative Studies (Williams 1967); (4) that it was 
under a former Conservative Prime Minister, Edward Heath, that businessmen 
were introduced into government, and the highly unMandarin White Paper on 
The Reorganisation of Central Government was produced (1970); and (5) that top 
civil servants even now are far from having abandoned ‘public service values’ 
(for example, Butler 1988, 1991, 1992a, 1992b, 1993, 1994). 

Stewart and Walsh (1992, p.509) characterized the old taken-for-granteds of 
traditional public administration in a broader institutional perspective (I do not 
use their words): 


public provision of a function is more equitable, reliable and democratically 
accountable than provision by a commercial or charitable body; 


where a ministry or other public body is responsible for a function, it normally 
carries out that function itself with its own staff; 


where a ministry or other public body provides a service, it is provided uni- 
formly to everyone within its jurisdiction; 


operations are controlled by a hierarchy of continuous supervision; 


employment practices including promotions, grading salary scales, and retire- 
ment) are standardized throughout the public service; 
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accountability of public servants to the public is via elected bodies. 


This was a paternalist, statist canon, with emphasis on collective action and faith 
in bureaucratic rationality and professional autonomy; its leading values were 
equity, justice, impartiality and conspicuous uprightness, with liberty and par- 
ticipation relegated to representative organs. 

It was this canon that required the shift of emphasis to managerialism — ‘from 
public policy to public management’ (Gunn 1985), or from covering your back 
to covering your costs. Richards (1992) spoke of ‘changing patterns of legitima- 
tion’, suggesting that the ‘public administration paradigm’ which dominated in 
the period of steady welfare expenditure growth in the 1950s and 1960s, when 
the job of ‘administrators’ was to mediate between politicians and producers 
and ‘keep the show on the road’, gave way in the 1970s to the ‘efficiency 
paradigm’, when ‘administrators’ had to become ‘managers’. The contradiction 
between serving political values and accountability and furthering managerial 
values of risk-taking and entrepreneurship was left unresolved. 

Every bit of the canon, Stewart and Walsh note, has been challenged by the 
Thatcher-Major reforms since 1979. Privatization, understood in its widest sense 
as the substitution wherever possible of ‘market decisions’ for decisions by 
public servants, replaced equity, impartiality and justice by consumer choice, 
effectiveness, and ‘value-for-money’, preceded by the questions: Is this function 
necessary? If so, need it be performed by a public body? The assumption of 
agency self-containment was shattered by Ibbs divestment, and by contracting- 
out, buying-in, and enabling. Uniform universal provision gave way to user 
charges and choice among competing providers, and internal markets. Direct 
hierarchical supervision was replaced by contractual relationships with per- 
formance targets, both corporately for isolable divisions (or ‘cost centres’), and 
for individual officers, particularly at the top. The loosening up of recruitment, 
grading and pay rigidities became a prime objective in obtaining greater pro- 
ductivity and motivation through market testing. Accountability only through 
elected bodies was by-passed by the spread of the ombudsman principle, 
Citizens’ Charters, and control through non-elected quangos. 

The article goes on to question the appropriateness of the private market 
culture for public service provision, and to emphasize the limitations of govern- 
ment by contract, the dangers of separating client and contractor, the confines 
of performance management, the inadequate language of consumerism, the 
limits of contractual accountability and of quasi-markets, and the danger of 
undermining the values of the public domain ~ quoting tellingly the words of 
the then Secretary of State for Health himself, William Waldegrave: 


Our ‘customers’ do not come because the price of beans is less or because of the 
pretty girl in the advertisement; they come because they are ill, not seldom 
frightened, and they want help and expect care. . . . It just wants saying straight 
out: the NHS is not a business; it is a public service, and a great one (Waldegrave 
1991; p.12; Stewart and Walsh 1992, p.16). 
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Apart from that basic argument, which has not changed much since the cry for 
‘business methods’ first arose, there are two remaining questions of some 
theoretical interest. One is whether or not the long war over so many battlefields 
to challenge so many interests was a coherent, planned campaign with a clearly 
defined objective, namely, to replace the ‘administrative, hierarchical and pro- 
fessional cultures’ by a ‘private, commercial, market culture’. The other asks, 
which comes first, the culture change or the management changes? 

Stewart and Walsh seem to suggest design and coherence: 


The agenda for change has been developed, and the underlying legitimation is 
increasingly clear. The extent to which the result will be clear, substantive change 
is a matter for empirical investigation in coming years. But there is little doubt 
that the agenda is more radical than that of any other advanced nation, with the 
exception of New Zealand (Stewart and Walsh 1992, p.508) 


As against this, there is much evidence of other motives. Privatization (not 
mentioned in the 1979 party manifesto) came to mean as much for its effect on 
the Public Sector Borrowing Requirement, and thence for tax reductions, as for 
its Hayekian or Friedmanite significance; the ‘Tbbs’ agencies were a relatively 
sudden and separate idea, rapidly adopted within the machine; much of the 
Thatcher ‘campaign’ can be explained by a simple hatred of collectivism (or 
‘socialism’) and the wish to attack any stronghold of Labour power - the unions, 
municipal councils, all corporatist and consensus organs. And so on. That is to 
say, the ‘campaign’ may derive its apparent coherence and agenda mainly from 
hindsight, both of the politicians and of the commentators, rather than from any 
singlemindedness of the generals at field HQ from the start, or even now. 

Hood (1991, pp.5-6) suggests that for the intellectual origins of the ‘New 
Public Management’ there are two not-always-compatible sources: the public 
choice group of doctrines, emphasizing contestability and user choice, transpar- 
ency and motivation; and a managerialist group of doctrines, emphasizing 
‘freedom to manage’ and performance measurement. Whereas the New Zealand 
campaign was ‘an analytically driven movement of unusual coherence’, because 
predominantly public choice based, in the UK ‘business-type managerialism 
was much more salient, producing a more pragmatic and less intellectually 
elegant strain of neo-Tayorism’ (Hood 1991, p.6, quoting Pollitt 1990, p-06). The 
Thatcherite animus against the claims of the teachers, the doctors, and the 
lawyers to self-organization and autonomous decision-making, like that against 
the unions, is in that analysis ‘managerialist’ rather than ‘marketeerist’; as is also 
the Ibbs divestment and much else in the NPM canon. 

The second question posed earlier related to whether a change in culture was 
necessarily prior to a change in performance. Mr Waldegrave, by then the 
minister in charge of the Whitehall reforms, was quoted as referring to ‘the hard 
slog that will be needed to change attitudes’ (Guardian 2 June 1991, p-18). But 
there is no evidence that the government was willing to wait for attitudes to 
change before they installed the mechanisms intended to produce the results 
they wanted. Devices like performance pay and ‘competing for your own job’ do 
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not rely on changed attitudes. They are put in place by power and work on the 
lower appetites. Crudely, as an American general once put it, if you have them 
by the short and curlies, their hearts and minds will follow. Change the rules 
and enforce them, and people will eventually try to maximize their own gains 
within the new rules. If they find the new rules lead to more gains than the old, 
then their ‘attitudes’ will change. 

That is how a ‘new institutionalist’ might look at it. But enforcing new rules 
is not something a crusading minister can do by himself, and creativity is not 
rule-induced at all. So clearly performance-improvement throughout an organi- 
zation will be enhanced if enough of the key people are already converted. 
And sometimes the big stick is necessary just to break old habits of thought. 
Stewart and Walsh note that 


the impact of compulsory competitive tendering on local authorities has been to 
stimulate a commercial culture. Change in culture is slower than change in 
mechanisms, but institutional theory would suggest that fundamental changes in 
the rules will have a strong effect, though not necessarily that predicted. . . . The 
changes in public service management will serve as a good basis for the testing 
of institutional theories of politics, with their interweaving of concepts of culture, 
structure, and action (Stewart and Walsh 1992, p.508). 


Something similar may be said about the second shift of emphasis in culture 
change at the beginning of the 1990s, the era of John Major’s ‘Citizen's Charter’. 
Just as Margaret Thatcher had attacked the civil service as soon as she attained 
office in 1979, so Major did the same when he succeeded in 1990 ~ not now the 
Mandarin class, but rather the middle and lower ranks of bureaucrat. He met 
head-on the criticism that under the Conservatives money was the measure of 
all things, and spoke of ‘giving more power to the citizen’, of changing the 
relationship between the citizen and the state (Cabinet Office 1991) by setting 
standards for the quality of ‘public service’ (in terms of courtesy, prompt action, 
delivery dates and so on), which would actually have ‘teeth’ in the shape of 
compensation payments in appropriate situations. The government would 
champion ‘the little man’ (as Waldegrave actually said) against the state mono- 
liths. 

Christopher Hood had anticipated this development analytically some years 
before, speaking of looking at public services from the ground up: 


Instead of aiming for public officials with the integrity and wisdom of Plato’s 
philosopher-king ... we might try to design a framework of rules that reward 
public service producers for meeting the preferences of consumers and punish 
them for not doing so, rather than giving the producers the job of deciding as 
trustees what beneficiaries ought to want in the way of quality, quantity and cost 
of services provided (Hood 1986, p.170). 


It is just such a framework of rules that the charters set out to provide. But 
emphasis on the ‘consumer’, a micro-level concept, may actually disempower 
the ‘citizen’, the participant in macro-level and collective decision and action 
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(Richards 1992, p.25; and see Stewart and Walsh 1992, and Wilson 1993, on the 
misnomer). The Charters do not compensate for the loss of power by representa- 
tive institutions, or the ‘democratic deficit’ which many observers have noted. 

No observer, Richards said (1992, p.20), can fail to be impressed by the 
rhetorical power of the ‘customer concept’. Spreading linguistic self-conscious- 
ness was a by-product of the almost universal recourse by parties and public 
bodies during the 1980s to professional advertising consultants, and the official 
dropping of such terms as client, passenger, subscriber, even consumer, in 
favour of ‘customer’, was much satirized. But it was more: Richards (1992) saw 
it as a new paradigm of legitimation, Lovell (1992) recognized the potential 
clash not only with the ‘trusteeship’ but also with the ‘value-for-money’ ethos, 
and a need for a new wave of training in what might look like another set of 
commercial values, but which would not be inculcated by ‘managerialism’. 

As already remarked, what is rather surprising in all this talk of culture 
change in public administration, is the relative absence of cultural theory as 
developed by Schwartz and Thompson (1990) (see also Wildavsky 1987; 
Thompson et al. 1990; Featherstone 1992) on the basis of Mary Douglas’s cel- 
ebrated ‘group and grid’ model (Douglas 1982). This model puts together two 
basic kinds of social control: an individual’s choices can be constrained by peer 
pressure in any unit the individual belongs to (group), or by rules that adhere to 
the individual’s role or status (grid). To be high on group implies being strongly 
incorporated into bounded units; to be low means being much more ‘on your 
own’. To be high on grid means choices being heavily circumscribed by exter- 
nally imposed prescriptions; to be low means that more of life is open to 
negotiation. 

The matrix of the two dimensions produces what Thompson et al. call ‘ways 
of life’, of which there are five and five only (see figure 1). A unit with strong 
boundaries (an exclusive, well-knit group), and many and varied prescriptions, 
develops a hierarchical ‘way of life’ (‘a place for everything and everything in its 
place’). One with strong boundaries but few prescriptions has an egalitarian way 
of life, a shared life of voluntary consent, without coercion. A way of life with 
weak boundaries, constantly fragmenting and regrouping, combined with few 
prescriptions (low group, low grid), is individualistic and competitive. Where 
there are weak boundaries but many and varied prescriptions the way of life is 
isolated, apathetic, fatalistic. Finally, there is the theoretical way of life called 
autonomy, abstracted from both group and grid, the life of the hermit. These 
ways of life — or rather, the three ‘activist’ ones, hierarchism, individualism, and 
egalitarianism — interact with one another to drive social change in any society, 
and according to their relative dominance at any one time, provide its social 
profile. 

By this analysis, Reagonomics and Thatcherism were the concomitants of a 
massive shift in popular culture down-grid — from hierarchism to individual- 
ism, from procedural rationality to substantive or ‘bottom-line’ rationality — 
because that was what people thought would ‘maximize their transactions’ 
(Thompson et al. 1990, p.98). The ‘New Right’ ship of state, that is to say, rode 
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FIGURE 1 Grid and group 


FATALISM HIERARCHY 


Ex: The ununionized weaver Ex: The high-caste Hindu villager 
Rationality: fatalistic Rationality: procedural 
Motto: ‘It’s all the same in the end’ Motto: ‘A place for everything’ 


AUTONOMY 


Ex: The hermit 


INDIVIDUALISM EGALITARIANISM 


Ex: The self-made manufacturer Ex: The communard 
Rationality: substantive Rationality: critical 
Motto: ‘Watch the bottom line’ Motto: ‘Tread lightly on the earth’ 





Grid + Prescribed: externally imposed restrictions on choice 
Grid - ‘Free’: many options open to negotiation 

Group + Integrated 

Group - Individualized 


Sources: Thompson et al. 1990; p.8; Schwarz and Thompson 1990; p.7. 


a popular wind, even if steered by the government. Perhaps administrative 
culture change is subject to the same analysis. The debate concerns how far the 
mechanisms devised to articulate and carry through the change had to over- 
come resistance to the Zeitgeist, or merely canalize its acceptance by the officials. 

It is easy to see the ‘trusteeship’ culture of the traditional British mandarinate 
as hierarchical — high group and high grid. A change of culture from hierarchical 
to individualist is one marked by simultaneous lessening of peer-group pres- 
sures and opening of the way of life to negotiation, which is perhaps as good a 
description as any of the fragmentation of departments, ‘bbs’ divestment, 
contracting-out, performance-related pay, and the rest of the ‘NPM’ catalogue. 
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But it makes clearer the nature and immensity of the change, and the likelihood 
of the uneasy survival of elements of the old ‘way of life’ - which met needs 
unmet by the new, in, for example, avoiding corruption (Hood 1990). 

It is a moot question whether the Citizen‘s Charter initiative is the subliminal 
reaction of a Conservative government to another groundswell shift of popular 
mood, from both hierarchism and individualism towards egalitarianism — a 
‘way of life’ marked by a critical rationality, by general loss of faith in politics, 
by loss of trust in ‘authorities’, by the enhanced sensitivities behind the silly face 
of ‘political correctness’, and by ‘Green’ forms of global awareness. Typically, if 
so, at least in Marxist eyes, a Conservative government would want to go with 
this trend just enough to take the edge off, and divert its pressures for more 
radical change. 

The current popularity of ‘reinventing government’ is perhaps explained by 
the same culture shift; as are moves towards what Bellamy and Taylor call ‘more 
complex, subtle conceptions of control’, where management has to be ‘concep- 
tually divorced from its residual associations with hierarchical authority’ (1992; 
p.39); and where government has to adopt the Spinozan approach (‘Men should 
be governed in such a way that they do not regard themselves as being gov- 
erned, but as following their own bent and their own free choice’ — Spinoza 1677, 
vol. x.8; 1958, pp.435-7), and to rely rather on ‘steering’ social forces by the 
injection of information and other resources by techniques I have elsewhere 
called ‘collibrating’ (Dunsire 1990, 1993a, 1993b). What would embody an ad- 
equate ‘administrative culture’ response to massive popular reappraisals of this 
kind cannot be elaborated here. 


CONCLUSION 


British public administration theory in the 1980s seemingly shared with the 
postmoderns (Clegg 1990, p.12; Lash 1988) a scepticism about all forms of 
overarching theoretical frameworks: there was no one to take up Vickers’ torch 
in systems theory (Open Systems Group 1984; Adams et al. 1987; cf. in manage- 
ment studies Flood 1990; M. C. Jackson 1991) or cybernetics (cf. Geyer and van 
der Zouwen 1986); no devotees of critical theory, unless in the brief debate 
between Dunleavy and O'Leary on the radical approach to public administra- 
tion (Dunleavy 1982; O'Leary 1985; Dunleavy 1986; Dunleavy and O'Leary 
1987); few exponents of economics-based techniques like transaction costs 
analysis, or of organization theory methods like institutional analysis or cultural 
theory; and, among British public administrationists, no autopoietic fever such as 
gripped the Dutch school (cf. In’t Veld et al. 1991) and European sociology of law 
(cf. Teubner 1988; Teubner and Febbrajo 1992). Yet there has been some advance 
in eclectic theoretical sophistication, compared with previous decades. The old 
style of purely narrative-descriptive academic writing about public administra- 
tion has all but died out, unless for actual history; and most contributors to a 
journal such as this, including practitioners, are aware of theoretical writing on 
their topics. 
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We have surveyed trends over the last fifteen years or so in three areas: theory 4 
of administrative process, of administrative structure, and of administrative 
culture. In process, implementation theory and instruments analysis flourished 
during the period, but had died by its end: the new cutting edge seems to be with 
informational logic. In structure, contingency theory played itself out, and public 
administration found few significant theoretical handles on structural aspects of 
privatization and many other aspects of Thatcherism, though the ‘Next Steps’ 
initiative got adequate institutionalist attention. The theoretical cutting edge in 
structure appears to be with institutional analysis. 

In administrative culture, we were relatively well served on the onset of 
managerialism, and on the wider aspects of the reception of quasi-commercial- 
ism in public management. In fact administrative theory was dominated 
over this period by the analysis of cultural change, even if not by Douglasian 
methods. 

What of the future? If present trends in the erosion of the public/private 
distinction, and towards purchasing rather than supplying, towards enabling 
‘voluntary’ and community provision rather than delivering services, towards 
harnessing self-policing associations rather than enforcing regulations, towards 
‘steering, not rowing’ and so on, are truly the outcome not of Thatcherite 
policies but of the social mood-shifts which themselves nourished Thatcherism, 
and now are rapidly making it obsolete, then perhaps we shall find the focus of 
attention for our discipline as a whole changing again. 

This will signify a concentration less on linear ‘from policy to bureaucratic 
action’ processes and more on the methods and outcomes of purposive social 
control eschewing the primary use of either coercive regulation or an extensive 
public sector. Rhodes (1992) announced a research programme to examine ‘how 
“local government” became “local governance”, and to evaluate the results of 
this shift for representative government’ — referring to precisely the trends just 
outlined, and the problem of how the totality can still be made responsive to 
community wishes. The word has come into business use as ‘corporate govern- 
ance’, to distinguish between conventional mechanisms for running the busi- 
ness, and mechanisms to ensure a degree of transparency and social responsi- 
bility in the boardroom (Cadbury 1992). 

Governments (of any colour) in the emerging climate are likely to search more 
for indirect administration-saving ways of discharging their inalienable duty to 
guard against external threat and internal disruption, and of achieving their 
electorally legitimated policy programmes; the outcome may be described as 
‘governance’ rather than ‘government’. Having been ‘public administration’ in 
the 1970s, and become ‘public policy and management’ in the 1980s, the name 
of the discipline may well become ‘governance’ in the 1990s. 

By the turn of the century, informatization will not, I think, have integrated 
the delivery of services as much as Utopian designs might expect, though I 
would hope it would have ameliorated some of the miseries of the present client 
interface in the benefits field. It will probably be too soon for the ‘Next Steps’ to 
have been retraced, but perhaps people will be beginning to recall why the 
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ministry was invented a hundred-odd years ago. Some of the absurdities of 
‘managerially correct’ language and practice will have abated, but the pendu- 
lum will not, I think, have swung back to the Confucian side. The ‘customer 
concept’ will have lost its magic by the turn of the century, but I shall be 
surprised if the lawyers haven’t found ways to judicialize the ‘charter’ idea, in 
which case we may be better-informed and more interactive ‘citizens’. 
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Traditionally, both the academic study and the practice of UK public administration have 
drawn very little inspiration from the discipline of public law. In contrast to most other 
European countries, in which public services are subject to extensive administrative-legal 
codes, and in which administrative disputes fall under the jurisdiction of separate and 
specialized administrative courts, UK administrative law remains — recent reforms not- 
withstanding -significantly undeveloped. There is a marked contrast also with the United 
States, where the founding scholars of the discipline of public administration saw it as 
being firmly rooted in public law. There is no codified British constitution and no 
counterpart of the US Supreme Court; and there is no British counterpart of the US 
Administrative Procedure Act 1946. However, there are three factors which underline the 
urgent need in the UK for greater collaboration and convergence between the disciplines 
of public law and public administration: first, the accumulation in recent years of a 
substantial body of research-based, academic literature on public law, which provides 
important insights into the changing landscape of UK public administration; secondly, the 
continuing development of machinery for the redress of citizens’ grievances against the 
state — in particular, the substantial growth of judicial review proceedings and the 
development of ombudsman systems; thirdly, the continuing transformation of the 
agenda of UK law and politics by developments in the European Union. 


We need to remember that law is more than a technique by which adminis- 
trators implement their policies and more, too, than machinery for the redress 
of grievances. Law is the central core of the administrative process (Carol 
Harlow 1981). 


Not the least of our difficulties today is the fact that lawyers and administra- 
tors have ceased to talk the same language (Mitchell 1967). 


Recent events have given the courts in Britain unaccustomed prominence in 
the conduct of government and politics. Judicial review proceedings against 
Michael Heseltine compounded the government’s embarrassments in the 
1992-93 pit closures controversy. Opponents of the Maastricht Treaty sought 
unsuccessfully to invoke judicial review in the context of the protracted parlia- 
mentary proceedings on ratification of the Maastricht Treaty in 1993. The Lord 
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Chancellor has been challenged (unsuccessfully) in his own courts by the Law 
Society, over legal aid funding. At the end of 1992, the Home Secretary was held 
to be in contempt of court for breaching a court order in a deportation case. The 
criminal courts were the scene of government embarrassment in the Matrix 
Churchill trial- and a judge, Lord Justice Scott, is conducting an inquiry into 
that episode at the time of writing. 

Such headline-hitting causes célèbres are not typical of public law proceedings, 
most of which are far more mundane; but hardly a day goes by without the 
quality newspapers carrying a report of one or more cases in which a govern- 
ment body has been challenged in the courts (sometimes by an individual 
citizen, sometimes by a private organization, sometimes by another public 
body). This trend has been compounded by the growing number of cases 
involving, or potentially relevant to, the UK government, that go to the Euro- 
pean Court of Justice or to the European Court of Human Rights. 

Such headlines apart, public law has always been an essential element of 
public administration. Whether or not one subscribes to Weberian orthodoxy 
about the inherently rational-legal basis of bureaucratic organization, law in its 
many and diverse manifestations — for example, legal constraints and entitle- 
ments; a presumed respect by public servants for ‘legality’ and ‘due process’; 
provision of adjudicative and investigative procedures for dispute resolution; 
consistency of practice and the following of precedent — is self-evidently a core 
element in any developed public administration system, particularly in a polity 
that regularly reaffirms its commitment to the rule of law. Law in various shapes 
and forms is the medium through which much public policy is delivered. 
Statutory bodies, including local authorities, operate under a strict ultra vires 
rule, policed by auditors and courts. Law is a public service — like public health 
or welfare — and, as the legal professions have often recently been reminded, by 
Lord Chancellor Mackay (see Browne-Wilkinson 1988; Drewry 1992c), an in- 
creasingly costly one, and subject to Treasury discipline. Surely, therefore law 
must be, equally self-evidently, a key item in the systematic academic study of 
public administration? 

But ‘is’ does not follow automatically from ‘surely’, ‘must be’ and ‘self- 
evidently’. In Britain (in contrast to the rest of Europe: Sisson 1959; Ridley 1984; 
Hill 1985) there is no separate administrative law jurisdiction — though this 
categorical statement needs partly to be qualified with reference to the recent 
development of a separate Crown Office List in the Queen’s Bench Divisional 
Court (see below). Administrative law remains a semi-detached extension of 
private law; most public administration in Britain is not conducted with refer- 
ence to detailed administrative codes; the British version of public bureaucracy 
is not characterized by a legalistic culture; few of the key actors in public 
administration have professional legal backgrounds or any formal training in 
law. Neither practitioners nor students of UK public administration are accus- 
tomed to discoursing in the language of public law. Changing circumstances — 
including an increasing incidence of judicial review and increasing exposure to 
the institutions and processes of the European Community — are only beginning 
to make any impact upon this division of interests and expertise. 
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SOME DEFINITIONAL ISSUES 


The American counterpart of this essay, written by Phillip Cooper, tells a story 
the early part of which resonates sharply with the history of events and non- 
events in the interplay between the two disciplines on this side of the Atlantic 
(Cooper 1990). Cooper’s account might usefully be read in conjunction with 
another outstanding essay, published more than half a century earlier, which 
gives a comparative account of the early development of public law and public 
administration in the USA and in Britain and other countries of Europe (Fairlie 
1935). 

This cross-national resonance is hardly surprising given the shared common 
law roots of both countries’ legal systems and the trans-national migration of 
ideas and writings (more from west to east than vice versa) about public admin- 
istration and public law. But it is equally unsurprising to discover that the 
validity of simplistic cross-national comparisons, in this as in other contexts, is 
vitiated by important constitutional and legal differences between the two 
countries. In particular, as the authors of an important Anglo-American com- 
parative study of public law have aptly observed: ‘Constitutional issues perme- 
ate American law and life to an extent that foreign observers find incredible. 
Americans have become a people of constitutionalists, who substitute litigation 
for legislation and see constitutional issues lurking in every case’ (Schwartz and 
Wade 1972, p. 6). 

Litigiousness, in private and public law contexts, is a well-marked, if not 
universally admired, feature of American life and culture. And the US Supreme 
Court has a central role in government that has no equivalent in Britain. When 
Americans speak of ‘judicial review’ they have in mind the facility for challeng- 
ing the constitutionality of legislation or executive action; in Britain the same 
phrase is used in a more limited sense, with reference to challenges to the 
legality or the fairness of administrative action. As we shall see, judicial review, 
in the latter sense, has become somewhat more commonplace in Britain in the 
last decade or so. This phenomenon, together with the fact that, even in the 
absence of a codified Constitution and a Bill of Rights, there has emerged a 
limited facility for constitutional challenge to state action via the European 
Court of Justice, provides two good reasons out of several why the continuing 
absence of a strong public law element in the academic discipline of public 
administration in the UK is to be regretted. 

Tackling this subject requires us to tunnel through several layers of 
definitional complexity. In the present essay, as with Cooper’s (and with some 
of the other contributions to the Lynn and Wildavsky volume), the somewhat 
question-begging term ‘discipline’ is used as a piece of convenient shorthand for 
the systematic academic study of public administration, albeit deploying in 
Practice a mix of different academic ‘disciplines’ — including law. The multi- 
disciplinary and multi-faceted character of public administration — and the 
blurring of the boundaries between ‘public’ and ‘private’ — mean that we must, 
at least incidentally, make clear in any given context what kind of public 
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administration ‘discipline’ we are talking about before we can consider the 
relevance of public law to it; the outcome of our analysis may turn out to be 
quite different, depending on whether, for example, we see the subject as an 
element of political science, or of management studies. 

Our analysis must also take on board the imperfect demarcation of the 
boundaries between ‘public law’ and ‘private law’, though we obviously cannot 
pursue the technicalities of that here (for a critical discussion see Harlow 1980); 
and, as will be noted later, once we have done that we must pin down the 
underlying theoretical model on which a given body of public law analysis is 
founded. 


PUBLIC LAW AND THE ORIGINS OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE USA 


Phillip Cooper, shows that the pioneers of the academic study of public 
administration in the United States — scholars like Frank Goodnow, Woodrow 
Wilson, Ernst Freund and John Dickinson — saw the discipline of public 
administration as being firmly rooted in public law. Wilson, indeed, saw 
himself as a professor of public law, and nursed ambitions ‘to found a school 
of public law with public administration as a major unit within that institution’ 
(Cooper 1990, p. 256). As Andrew Dunsire, writing from a British perspective, 
points out, Wilson’s famous essay on ‘The Study of Administration’ first 
published in 1887, sets up a working definition of public administration as 
‘detailed and systematic execution of public law’ (Dunsire 1973, p. 88; Wilson 
1887). 

However, Cooper goes on to observe that this early recognition of the central- 
ity of public law to public administration conceals two contrasting approaches: 
Goodnow and Wilson ‘viewed administration from the inside out’, seeing law 
as an instrument for governing; but Freund, and later Dickerson, depicted it 
rather as a device for protecting citizens against government (Cooper 1990, 
p. 258). 

A few years later, during the New Deal era, writers like James Landis, Walter 
Gellhorn and Jerome Frank, balanced a recognition of the need for improve- 
ments in administrative law safeguards with a strong defence of the legitimacy, 
and indeed the necessity, of endowing administrative agencies with substantial 
rule-making and adjudicative functions: 


While these commentators agreed that a more adequate body of administrative 
law was necessary, they warned against the development of overly rigid rules 
that would prevent administrators from retaining the discretion necessary to 
apply their expertise and experience to the problems that administrative agencies 
had been created to address (Cooper 1990, p. 259). 


Recognition by these and other commentators that there was a need to reform 
rulemaking procedures, to introduce due process safeguards and to provide for 
judicial review, formed the basis of the US Administrative Procedure Act, 
adopted in 1946. 
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BRITAIN: THE LATE DEVELOPMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


The foregoing outline of the early development of the discipline of public 
administration in relation to public law in the USA has some direct relevance to 
our discussion of developments in Britain, given that the two countries have had 
a partially shared history of scholarship in this area. But there are some impor- 
tant divergences — stemming in part from constitutional differences, already 
noted, but having also to do with the well-documented resistance of lawyers in 
Britain (unlike their counterparts elsewhere in Europe) to get to grips with the 
distinctiveness and importance of administrative law — at least until the last 35 
years or so. There can be no interplay between two academic disciplines so long 
as one of those disciplines is not acknowledged to exist. 

Traditionally, much of the blame for the tardy development of administrative 
law has been laid at the door of A.V. Dicey. This is not the place to go over well- 
trodden arguments about the rights and wrongs of Dicey’s arguments (for 
example, Lawson 1959; Cosgrove 1981; McEldowney 1985; Public Law 1985; 
Craig 1990a). Certainly, even without his efforts, public law remedies and 
procedures — adapted piecemeal from ancient prerogative writs which were 
invented long before the appearance of modern public administration (Drewry 
1992b) — would have been ill-equipped to grapple with the problems of an 
interventionist state. But there can be little doubt that his eloquent, dogmatic 
and backward-looking analysis cast a baleful shadow over legal scholarship for 
many years. 

It was in 1885, a year or two before the publication of Woodrow Wilson’s 
powerful affirmation of the affinity between public law and public administra- 
tion, that the first edition of Dicey’s Introduction to the Study of the Law of the 
Constitution was published. In it he warned right-thinking Englishmen, and in 
particular his Oxford undergraduates, that any attempt to introduce a separate 
system of administrative law, along the lines of the French droit administratif, 
administered by a separate administrative court, like the Conseil d’Etat, would 
contravene the rule of law. He had principally in mind that aspect of the rule of 
law which means, in his words, ‘equality before the law, or the equal subjection 
of all classes to the ordinary law of the land administered by the ordinary law 
courts’ (Dicey 1959, 1885, p. 193). 

Other distinguished lawyers of that generation — notably F.W. Maitland, in a 
book based on a series of lectures delivered in 1887 (Maitland 1908) - fully 
recognized the emergence of a corpus of administrative law, mainly in the form 
of regulatory legislation that came regularly before the courts for interpretation. 
And Dicey himself was acutely aware that ‘the powers of English Government 
have, during the last sixty years or so, been largely increased’ and he pro- 
claimed, as a central pillar of his conception of the rule of law, the crucial role 
of the ordinary courts in checking abuses: 


Any official who exceeds the authority given him by the Iaw incurs the common 
law responsibility for his wrongful act; he is amenable to the authority of the 
ordinary courts, and the ordinary courts have themselves jurisdiction to deter- 
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mine what is the extent of his legal power, and whether the orders under which 
he has acted were legal and valid. Hence the courts do in effect limit and interfere 
with the action of the ‘administration’, using that word in its widest sense (Dicey 
1959, 1885, p. 389). 


However, as this writer has observed elsewhere (Drewry 1992b, p. 10), Dicey 
extended his conception of the rule of law to exclude, not merely the exercise of 
‘arbitrary power’ but also ‘wide discretionary authority’ — a view that looked 
back to an age of Victorian laissez faire and, by its lack of foresight, gave currency 
to a cripplingly restricted view of public law which failed to accommodate the 
looming reality of a twentieth century interventionist state. The authors of a 
modern comparative study of administrative law in Britain and the United 
States have observed that many leading British lawyers of the era of the second 
world war ‘could say very little about administrative law except that they had 
been taught at university that there was no such thing’ (Schwartz and Wade 
1972, p. 322). 

Rejecting William Robson’s scheme for introducing a separate system of 
administrative courts, the Donoughmore Committee on Minister’s Powers 
(Cmd 4060, 1932) — set up expressly to refute the alarmist attacks of the Lord 
Chief Justice on the pernicious rise of the ‘new Despotism’ (Hewart 1929) - 
expressly referred to Dicey’s arguments and went on to assert that the droit 
administratif is incompatible with a ‘flexible unwritten Constitution under which 
there is no clear-cut separation of powers and the administration is subject to the 
almost daily supervision of the Courts of Law, as every reader of the daily law 
reports in The Times newspaper knows’ (Donoughmore Report, p. 111). How- 
ever, it seems reasonable to suppose that at least some Times readers might have 
felt that ‘almost daily supervision’ was, in those days (and probably even now), 
putting matters just a shade too strongly. 

Even before the publication of the Donoughmore Report, the writings of 
jurists like Sir Cecil Carr (Carr 1921), W.A. Robson (Robson 1928) and F.J. Port 
(Port 1929), had begun to lay the intellectual foundations of the process by 
which administrative law gradually won acceptance as a distinctive and profes- 
sionally respectable area of legal theory and practice. This process accelerated 
after the Second World War, and the 1950s saw a major upsurge of interest in 
various aspects of the subject. The sixth series of Hamlyn Lectures, delivered in 
1954 by CJ. Hamson (Hamson 1954), did much to dispel residual Diceyan 
prejudices against the Conseil d’Etat. The Franks Report on Administrative 
Tribunals and Enquiries, published in 1957 (Cmnd 218), provided a significant 
focus for reforms. However, it may be noted that the third edition of Halsbury’s 
Laws of England, published in 1959, still had no separate entry for administrative 
law (though the fourth edition, published in the 1970s, has a substantial entry 
under that title). 

Dicey’s confidence in the supervisory role of the courts was echoed in the 
early preoccupation of administrative law writers with judicial control of gov- 
ernment. However, as Ridley has observed, ‘the idea of ‘political’ rather than 
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‘legal’ protection of citizens against administration is deeply embedded in 
British political traditions and has imprinted itself on British ways of thought’ 
(Ridley 1984, p. 4). And the substance of public debate, particularly in the 1940s 
and 1950s, about the state of administrative law had relatively little to do with 
the judicial process as such. 

Much of the discussion about redress of citizens’ grievances that took place in 
this period had to do with non-judicial aspects of administrative law: with 
tribunals and inquiries (the subject of the Franks Report 1957); and with the 
possibility of setting up an ombudsman to investigate complaints of 
maladministration by central government. The latter debate — details of which 
are well documented elsewhere (Stacey 1971; Gregory and Hutchesson 1975) — 
culminated in the passing of the Parliamentary Commissioner Act 1967. The 
PCA operates within the constitutional framework of ministerial responsibility 
to Parliament, can receive complaints only via Members of Parliament, and was 
always perceived as an adjunct to and not a substitute for the traditional role of 
the MP in taking up constituents’ grievances. Many writers on administrative 
law in this period tended to regard such developments as being more the 
business of political science than of law. 

But we must be cautious about generalizations; public law itself has a penum- 
bra of definitional uncertainty. Public lawyers approach their subject from 
different philosophical standpoints — sometimes made explicit in their writings, 
sometimes not. Indeed, Paul Craig suggests that no one should tackle the subject 
at all until they have sorted out the exact nature of the political theory upon 
which their analysis is founded (Craig 1990b). 

As we have seen, Cooper’s account of the interlinking of public law and public 
administration in the United States before the Second World War distinguishes 
between those who saw administrative law as an instrument for governing and 
those who saw it primarily as a means for restraining government. A similar 
distinction is noted by Harlow and Rawlings, in a commentary on the develop- 
ment of public law in Britain, in which they distinguish between ‘red light 
theorists’ and ‘green light theorists’. 

The former, anxious about the growth of state intervention and bureaucratic 
power, look to the courts as instruments for controlling the executive. But for the 
green light theorists, supportive in principle, and perhaps by ideological dispo- 
sition, of interventionist government, ‘the role of administrative law was not to 
act as a counterweight to the interventionist state to facilitate government 
action’ (Harlow and Rawlings 1984, p. 39). Dicey and his disciples exemplify the 
red light tradition; his critics - prominent among whom have been LSE academ- 
ics such as William Robson and Ivor Jennings — have been the main standard 
bearers of the green light brigade. However, in practice there is considerable 
convergence between the two positions: ‘few lawyers would today advocate a 
theory of the balanced constitution as extreme as that of Hewart; few people, on 
the other hand, would be content to leave control entirely to Parliament’ 
(Harlow and Rawlings 1984, p. 47). 

The authors go on to discuss (with examples from the literature of adminis- 
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trative law) the main preoccupations of green light theorists. First, a concern 
with examining ‘the system in action’, through the application of ‘functionalist’, 
and often multi-disciplinary, methods; secondly, advocacy of a minimalist role 
for the courts (J.A.G. Griffith 1979, is cited as a noted exponent of this position); 
thirdly, a marked preference for internal (and political) and prospective checks 
upon administration rather than the external and retrospective ones (such as 
adjudication) traditionally favoured by the red light theorists. 

Harlow and Rawlings — whose own intermediate position might be described 
as ‘amber light’ - cite Sir Ivor Jennings’ view that the problem to be addressed 
by administrative lawyers ‘is the division of powers between administrators 
and judges and, given that judges must exercise some functions, the kind of 
courts and the judicial procedure necessary to make the exercise of the functions 
most efficient Jennings 1936, p. 430) as epitomizing the characteristics of green 
light theory. And: 


Because they see their own function as the resolution of disputes and because 
they see the administrative function from outside, lawyers traditionally empha- 
size firefighting and adjudication. To the lawyer, law is the policeman; it operates 
an external control, often retrospectively. The search for bureaucratic efficiency 
leads administrators to prefer firewatching to firefighting. As prevention is 
proverbially better than cure, so firewatching is more efficient than firefighting. 
Jennings’ use of the adjective ‘efficient’ signified a shift of emphasis in modern 
administrative law and, indeed, a foretaste of priorities in modern public admin- 
istration (Harlow and Rawlings 1984, p. 44). 


A prescient observation, written when Thatcherite preoccupations with effi- 
ciency were only just beginning to get into their stride, and well in advance of 
the revolutionary changes in public administration that were to take shape from 
the late 1980s onwards. 


THE DIVERGENCE OF PUBLIC LAW AND PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


We left Cooper’s account of public law and public administration in the USA 
with the enactment of the Administrative Procedure Act 1946. Cooper goes on 
to note that, following the enactment of the APA, lawyers tended to regard 
administrative law in narrowly procedural terms and to distance themselves 
from the discipline of public administration; and that this division was recipro- 
cated by scholars in public administration who, for various reasons, came to 
reject administrative law as marginal to their own academic interests. He at- 
tributes this trend principally to the rise of a new perception of public admin- 
istration as scientific management — citing Leonard White's assertion, in a major 
public administration text, first published in 1926, but recast in its fourth edition 
in the 1950s, that ‘the study of administration should start from the base of 
management rather than the foundation of law’ (White 1955, p. xvi). 
Although the Report of the US Attorney General’s Committee on Administra- 
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tive Procedure, on which the APA was based, had its British equivalents in the 
Donoughmore and Franks Reports (Schwartz and Wade, pp. 108 ff.), there has 
never been a British equivalent of the APA. The Franks Committee’s call for the 
principles of ‘openness, fairness and impartiality’ to be built into the procedures 
governing the operation of administrative tribunals and public inquiries, were 
broadly accepted. But the various proposals that have been made over the years 
for the promulgation of a set of principles of good administration and/or for a 
statutory duty on administrators to give reasons for their decisions (JUSTICE 
1971; JUSTICE-All Souls Review 1988 - more details of the latter are supplied 
below) have so far made little visible headway. 

However, it seems that some semblance of an administrative code - albeit a 
non-justiciable one — may be beginning to appear, by installments and through 
a side door, notably via the Next Steps programme, with the performance 
targets of departmental agencies set out for all to see in published framework 
agreements, which represent contracts (though not in the strictly legal sense) 
between agency and sponsoring department — part of the phenomenon of the 
‘contracting state’ noted below; and via the Citizen’s Charter (Cm 1599, 1991). 
The latter includes calls for ‘explicit standards [of service], published and 
prominently displayed at the point of delivery’ and for attention to be given to 
both the internal and the external machinery for redress of citizens’ grievances 
(including the intriguing proposal, that has made no headway at the time of 
writing, for a network of ‘lay adjudicators’ to resolve disputes). An inquiry by 
the Commons Select Committee on the Parliamentary Commissioner (Second 
Report, 1991-92, HC 158) concluded that, on the one hand, any improvements in 
the internal machinery for redress might have the welcome effect of reducing 
the number of cases that needed to be referred to the PCA and that, on the other 
hand, the Charter might provide helpful ‘benchmarks’ against which the Com- 
missioner can determine whether there has been maladministration. 

There has also been recent discussion (notably in the Treasury and Civil 
Service Committee’s 1993-94 inquiry into the Civil Service) about the desirabil- 
ity of extending and consolidating the various codes that relate to civil service 
conduct and terms of service; and about the perceived need, in an era of ‘new 
public management’, in which the whole basis of public service provision is 
undergoing radical changes, for a code of ethics for public servants. In a White 
Paper published in January 1995 (Cm 2748) the government announced its 
acceptance of the need for a new Civil Service Code. 


THE TWO DISCIPLINES IN THE UK: A GRAND CANYON 


There is a sharp and (for reasons which will be considered later) worrying 
disciplinary divide between public law and public administration in the UK, but 
the history and aetiology of the divergence is rather different from that in the 
USA. One factor to be borne in mind is that both the disciplines under discus- 
sion here are quite new. For a long time there were no such disciplines available 
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for any interrelationship to develop. 

Some aspects of the early, Dicey-afflicted, history of administrative law (a 
story of the slow-growing watchdog that didn’t bark in the night) has already 
been touched upon. So far as public administration is concerned, while it is 
perfectly true that the Institute (later the Royal Institute) of Public Administra- 
tion was founded as long ago as 1922, the academic discipline emerged later, 
initially as a sub-discipline of the emergent discipline of political science. It so 
happens that W.A. Robson (a barrister by training), held a readership in public 
law at LSE prior to becoming the first Professor of Public Administration in the 
University of London. But this interesting step has not, as matters turned out, 
constituted a precedent for future developments. 

W. J. M. Mackenzie has observed that, ‘in the generation before 1914 it would 
have been inconceivable that one should discuss political systems without also 
discussing legal systems’ (Mackenzie 1967, p. 278). So far as English scholarship 
is concerned, he cites the important intellectual foundations laid by writers such 
as Maine, Pollock, Maitland and Vinogradoff as exemplars of this kind of legally 
based approach. But the tradition died in the inter-war years, and UK political 
science ceased to draw much of its inspiration from the discipline of law. This 
neglect was later compounded by the anti-formalist sentiments implicit in the 
‘behavioural revolution’ of the 1970s. Geoffrey Marshall has cited a 1953 
UNESCO Report on the Teaching of the Social Sciences in the UK in support of 
his observation that ‘public administration courses contain a good deal of 
elementary (and often inadequate) consideration of the rules and principles of 
administrative law’ (Marshall 1957, p. 139). 

Part of the explanation lies in the fact that, even among most lawyers at that 
time, those rules and principles were imperfectly understood, and the literature 
was scanty. But even if academic public administration specialists, based as so 
many of them were, and are, in university departments of political science, had 
had available to them a developed literature of public law upon which to draw, 
they were operating in a culture which would have offered them little encour- 
agement to do so. So far as Anglo-American comparisons are concerned, there 
is no British equivalent of the US Supreme Court to drive political scientists here 
to study the workings of a court of law that, in the USA, is so manifestly an 
integral part of the apparatus of government and policy making. 

An important strand of public administration has always drawn more of its 
inspiration from business management than from politics. That branch of the 
discipline has gained new impetus from the displacement of traditional public 
administration in the last fifteen years or so by a New Public Management - the 
subject of another special issue of this journal in Spring 1991. It is probably fair 
to say — and an inspection of the special issue, just mentioned, bears this out — 
that this area of the discipline has developed even less affinity with public law 
than the part of the subject located in political science, though, as we shall see, 
a number of public lawyers have taken a close interest in aspects of this 
phenomenon, such as privatization and contracting out. It is inevitable, perhaps, 
that as NPM has become part of the landscape, creating increasing hybridity 
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between ‘public’ and ‘private’ services, the boundaries between public and 
private law are apt also to become increasingly blurred. The New Public Man- 
agement has not yet led to the advent of a New Public Law. 

Public law still impinges only fitfully upon the academic study of public 
administration and public management in Britain. Little of the mainstream 
literature of the subject makes much reference to the now considerable body of 
literature on administrative law. The various attempts that have been made over 
the years — for instance, in recent years, in the journal Teaching Public Adminis- 
tration (for example, Kingdom 1986, 1987; Chapman 1987; Chandler 1988, 1991; 
but see Clarke 1985) — to define the discipline of public administration (and to 
examine its relationship with public management), make no reference at all to 
legal elements of the subject. Between 1970 and 1995, Public Administration 
published few articles on public law (see Rhodes, above) and there was a 
disappointing decline in the 1990s. The items in question spread thinly across a 
wide range of subjects, though with some concentration in the area of redress of 
grievances. Of the books reviewed, 5.8 per cent embodied recognizably public 
law themes or approaches (this may of course be as much to do with publishers’ 
perceptions of the journal — themselves a reflection of the scholarly orthodoxy 
that public law and public administration are two quite distinct ‘markets’ — as 
with the journal’s own editorial policy). 


SOME PRESSURES FOR CHANGE 


At least three factors, taken together, underline the growing need to encourage 
greater convergence and collaboration between the disciplines of public admin- 
istration and public law. First, the accumulation of what is now a rich body of 
literature much of it research-based, written by public lawyers (mostly ones 
inclining more to the ‘green light’ persuasion), and some of it providing impor- 
tant insights into the changing landscape of UK public administration in the 
1980s and ’90s. Secondly, the continuing development of the machinery for 
redress of grievances: in particular an expansion in the incidence of judicial 
review, following major reforms in the 1980s, noted earlier; and the expansion 
and diversification of redress machinery promised by the Citizen’s Charter. 

The third factor is the European Union, which has transformed the agenda of 
UK law and politics, and which has placed UK administrators (and sometimes 
academics) in settings whose culture is infused with hitherto unfamiliar Euro- 
pean traditions of public law, underpinned by a well-developed concept of the 
state that has no real parallel in Britain (Dyson 1981; Prosser 1986, pp. 1-2); 
Graham and Prosser 1991, ch 2). This part of the subject is much too large for 
substantial treatment here; but suffice it to say that here the student of public 
administration will make little headway without getting to grips with the legal 
literature. It is probably no exaggeration to say that virtually every issue of 
every law journal contains something of significance about EU policies and 
governmental processes. 
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GROWTH OF A PUBLIC LAW LITERATURE 


On the first point, there can be no question now that public law has become, 
after so many years of (largely self-inflicted) agonizing, an established and a 
thoroughly respectable field of legal scholarship. Many of the core texts in the 
subject still have a noticeably ‘red light’ flavour and tend to place a lot of 
emphasis on the technicalities of procedure, on statutory provisions and on 
reported judicial decisions. It is of course a feature of any law school curriculum 
that it must not only provide students with a liberal, academic education but 
also provide a basis for teaching aspiring legal practitioners the working skills 
of the profession, and familiarizing them with the tools of their trade. 

But there is a substantial and growing public law literature that addresses 
issues that are of central interest to scholars in public administration. There is 
much to be gleaned from the established administrative law texts such as Wade 
and Forsyth (1994) and Craig (1994). The journal Public Law is, or should be, 
required reading for most readers of this journal, and there is a lot of relevant 
public law material in other legal journals such as Modern Law Review and the 
Journal of Law and Society. So far as books are concerned, some publishers’ 
specialized series contain particularly rich seams of public administration re- 
lated items — the Sweet and Maxwell ‘Modern Legal Studies’ series and the 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson series, ‘Law in Context’, are particularly good exam- 
ples. 

Some important works (for example, Harlow and Rawlings 1984; Craig 1990b) 
have already been cited. Others, a small, skewed, sample drawn from this 
writer’s book shelves, include: Patrick Birkinshaw’s lucid essay on the develop- 
ment and rationale of grievance redress (Birkinshaw 1985); Martin Loughlin’s 
work on local government (Loughlin 1986) and his exploration of ways in which 
political theory can help to make sense of public law (Loughlin 1992); Tony 
Prosser’s study, from the perspective of critical legal theory, of the public 
‘control’ of nationalized industries (Prosser 1986); Robert Baldwin and 
Christopher McCrudden’s edited study of regulatory agencies (Baldwin and 
McCrudden 1987); Cosmo Graham and Tony Prosser’s comparative study of 
privatization in Britain, France and the USA (Graham and Prosser 1991); Ian 
Harden’s study of the role of contract in local government, the NHS and in Next 
Steps agencies (Harden 1992); and Sunkin and le Sueur’s work on judicial 
review (below). 

All these studies draw upon a range of ideas and writings that go far beyond 
the traditionally ‘legal’. But it is an enduring and sad by-product of the continu- 
ing divergence between the disciplines of public law and public administration 
that cross-disciplinary, collaborative ventures have been very thin on the 
ground. It is only when such collaboration becomes commonplace that we will 
be able confidently to say that the Grand Canyon has really been bridged. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW AND REDRESS OF GRIEVANCES 


Going back to our historical outline, the 1960s saw what many commentators 
have described as (for better or for worse) a more ‘activist’ phase in the sphere 
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of judicial review of administration. During the same period there was also 
some renewed debate about the possibility of procedural and institutional 
reform. Twenty-five years after the Donoughmore Committee had rejected 
William Robson’s call for a fully-fledged administrative court, the Franks Com- 
mittee also turned down his more modest proposal for a general administrative 
appeal tribunal. Professor J.D.B. Mitchell was a particularly eloquent and per- 
sistent advocate of radical reform of administrative law during this period. 
There were calls for a British administrative court, along the lines of the French 
Conseil d’Etat (Smith 1967). Proposals of a similar kind came also from the Inns 
of Court Conservative and Unionist Association, and later came the JUSTICE and 
JUSTICE-All Souls reform proposals already cited. 

In 1969 The Law Commission called for a Royal Commission, or a body of 
similar standing, to inquire, inter alia, into ‘how far should changes be made in 
the organization and personnel of the courts in which proceedings may be 
brought against the administration?’ The Wilson government rejected this pro- 
posal and, instead, directed the Law Commission itself ‘to review the existing 
remedies for the judicial control of administrative acts and omissions with a 
view to evolving a simpler and more effective procedure’. The Commission 
published a Working Paper on the subject in 1971, and a final report, Remedies 
in Administrative Law in 1976 (Cmnd. 6407). Two years later, JUSTICE, in associa- 
tion with All Souls College, Oxford, set up an unofficial committee, chaired by 
Patrick Neill, QC, to undertake a review of administrative law in the United 
Kingdom: it published a discussion paper in 1981 and a final report, Administra- 
tive Justice: Some Necessary Reforms, seven years later (JUSTICE-All Souls 1988). 

The recent history of the reform of judicial review is recounted elsewhere (for 
example, Blom-Cooper 1982; Drewry 1986 and 1992b). In 1977, following the 
Law Commission’s Report (and in the wake of important reforms of administra- 
tive law procedures in Canada, Australia and New Zealand), Order 53 of the , 
Rules of the Supreme Court was promulgated, effectively subsuming an antique 
and confusing array of public law remedies relating to the exercise of adminis- 
trative power under a common ‘application for judicial review’. A new version 
of Order 53 was promulgated, coming into effect in January 1981, to streamline 
the procedures of the Divisional Court. A number of the primary provisions 
were put onto a statutory footing by the Supreme Court Act 1981. 

Since July 1981 there has also been a Crown Office List, which provides for the 
grouping together of judicial review cases with other categories of administra- 
tive law proceedings, such as statutory appeals to the High Court from sundry 
administrative tribunals, and in town and country planning matters. There is 
now a cadre of some eighteen Queen’s Bench judges who specialize to some 
extent in this kind of work. The JUSTICE-All Souls Report (1988) took the view 
that the total effect of these changes obviated any need for more radical reform, 
such as the creation of a British equivalent of the Conseil d'Etat —a view which 
this writer does not find altogether convincing. 

From the early 1980s, mainly as a consequence of these reforms, the impact 
and incidence of judicial review has increased substantially. The actions of 
public authorities have often been challenged in - and sometimes quashed by — 
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the courts. The scope of judicial review — for instance, how far ministerial 
decisions can be challenged on grounds of alleged ‘unreasonableness’, the 
extent to which ‘legitimate expectations’ can be a basis for judicial review, and 
whether the European concept of ‘proportionality’ can be a ground for review 
— have featured prominently in the law reports. 

The judges have found themselves drawn into hitherto unfamiliar areas of 
public administration and sometimes into political controversy. Recently, judi- 
cial review has been invoked — with varying success — in contexts that go to the 
very heart of government policy and party political dispute. Successfully, in 
relation to the coal-pit closures controversy (that came close to bringing down 
the Major government at the end of 1992 — see R v. Secretary of State for Trade, ex 
p. Vardy, The Times 30 December 1992). In July 1993, opponents of the Maastricht 
Treaty, led by Lord Rees Mogg, having earlier forced the government to accept 
an amendment to the European Communities (Amendment) Bill, unsuccessfully 
sought judicial review of the government’s impending ratification, on the 
grounds inter alia that the terms of the Treaty being ratified were no longer 
consistent with the legislation approved by Parliament. In a constitutionally 
important ruling in March 1994, the House of Lords ruled that the Equal 
Opportunities Commission could bring judicial review proceedings for a decla- 
ration that provisions in the Employment Protection (Consolidation) Act 1978 
(relating to the employment conditions of part-time workers) were in breach of 
UK obligations under EC Equal Pay and Equal Treatment Directives. Towards 
the end of 1994, the Foreign Secretary was subject to an adverse ruling in 
connection with the Pergau Dam episode. 

A feature of recent administrative history — in an era of the ‘contract state’ and 
extensive privatization, contracting out, market testing, etc. - has been the 
blurring of the boundaries between public and private sector institutions. Op- 
erating the post-1977 procedures has resulted in the courts being faced with the 
difficult and important question (difficult, because of the public/private blur- 
ring, just mentioned, and important, because it has been decided, controver- 
sially, by the House of Lords, that judicial review is the exclusive remedy in 
virtually all cases that substantially involve the assertion of public law rights) 
of what is ‘public law’ and what is not. 

Some of the most interesting judicial review cases in recent years have been 
ones that have explored where the boundary lies in a polity where many public 
functions and services have been entrusted, either deliberately or by default, to 
non-government and quasi-government bodies. The interesting question, ‘who 
is subject to judicial review?’ has been discussed by David Pannick, with par- 
ticular reference to the principles set out by the Court of Appeal in R v. Panel on 
Take-overs and Mergers, ex p. Datafin [1987] QB 815, in deciding that the City Panel 
on Take-overs and Mergers was susceptible to judicial review. Pannick notes 
that, since Datafin, the courts have held that ‘judicial review applies to the 
decisions of the Advertising Standards Authority, and the Code of Practice 
Committee of the British Pharmaceutical Association, but not to the decisions of 
the Jockey Club, the Chief Rabbi, or the Football Association’ (Pannick 1992). 

Much has been written about the growing extent and public impact of judicial 
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review (e.g. Jowell and Oliver 1988) and whether it is a ‘good thing’ (McAuslan 
1983; Drewry 1990; le Sueur 1991). There has been a major study (funded by the 
ESRC) of the impact of one controversial landmark decision (the ‘Fares Fair’ case) 
on the operation and outlook of local government (Bridges et al. 1987) — a useful 
model perhaps for other ‘impact’ studies, which have so far been thin on the 
ground. 

An important piece of research by Maurice Sunkin (1987; 1991a,b) has ana- 
lysed the raw statistics that appear to show an explosion in the incidence of 
judicial review (the number of applications increased from 270 in 1975 to well 
over 2,000 in 1992), and demonstrated that the growth is not all that it seems and 
that, apart from immigration and housing cases, the number of judicial review 
proceedings, spread across a wide range of public bodies, is very small and 
diffuse. Le Sueur and Sunkin have researched the impact of the ‘leave require- 
ment’ in judicial review proceedings (Le Sueur and Sunkin 1992). And, building 
upon the studies just mentioned, Sunkin and colleagues have been carrying out 
a comprehensive study of the nature and impact of judicial review, under the 
auspices of the Public Law Project (Sunkin et al. 1993). This work has particular 
relevance in the light of a current study of judicial review and statutory appeals 
recently undertaken by the Law Commission (Law Commission 1993, 1994). 

Even given Sunkin’s caveats about the need to interpret the judicial review 
statistics with great caution, it is clear that the courts have become more 
important arenas for addressing disputes about public administration. As an 
extension of this trend, they have sometimes, as already noted, been called upon 
to address issues that are matters of policy dispute and party political contro- 
versy. Observation of what happens there should not be left, as hitherto it 
almost entirely has been, to lawyers. 

Of course, the subject of redress of grievances is not exhausted by judicial 
review. As we have noted, ombudsman studies, for instance, have a long 
pedigree, and political scientists have, unusually, contributed as much to the 
subject as lawyers — though perhaps not surprisingly, given the British tendency 
noted by Ridley (1984) to see politics rather than law as the appropriate avenue 
for securing redress. Some of the best recent research on the ‘grievance chasing’ 
role of MPs has been done by a public lawyer (Rawlings 1990). There are even 
some examples of cross disciplinary collaboration (e.g. Drewry and Harlow 
1990), with more in the pipeline, notably through work currently being done in 
the Centre for Ombudsman Studies at the University of Reading. We have 
already noted the renewed interest in this and other aspects of grievance re- 
dress, stimulated by the Next Steps and the Citizen’s Charter, and it is to be 
hoped that this will provide further stimulus for — if not convergence, then at 
least co-operation and communication — between the disciplines of public ad- 
ministration and public law. 
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PUBLIC POLICY 


BRIAN W. HOGWOOD 








Public policy is not simply a subset of public administration, but draws on and contributes 
to a number of aspects of public administration, political science and other disciplines. 
This article traces the growth of interest in a policy focus in Britain during the 1970s and 
early 1980s, and its subsequent partial displacement by the emphasis on public manage- 
ment. Despite this partial displacement, the policy focus is now institutionalized in 
academic research, textbooks, journals and teaching. The recent lack of interest in generic 
policy analysis by British central government is reflected in the way in which the policy 

have been an afterthought to managerial and organization changes. There is 
plenty of scope for further refining the skills of those who research, teach and are taught 
in public policy. 


In discussing public policy in the context of public administration in Britain, 
there is a fundamental problem, quite apart from the question of whether public 
administration itself constitutes a separate discipline in Britain. The problem is 
that public policy as a set of analytical approaches is not simply a subset of 
public administration or even political science. One of its key features as it 
developed in the 1960s and 1970s was its aspiration to be interdisciplinary in the 
theories and techniques it drew on, thought it is questionable how far such 
integration actually took place. This ambiguous relationship is sometimes ex- 
pressed in the use of the double-barrelled description ‘Public Administration 
and Policy’, or vice versa. A related point is that even those who see their 
specialism as lying within the broad area of public administration do not see 
public policy as being a separate subspecialism, since such writers, including 
myself, are often fascinated by the relationship between policy change and 
organizational change. This article therefore attempts to provide an overview of 
the state of public policy as it is most likely to interest those who have a public 
administration perspective, without treating this as an exclusive subset of 
public administration. 


Brian Hogwood is Professor in the Department of Government, University of Strathclyde. He would 
like to thank two anonymous referees for their constructive comments on how this article might be 
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A further feature in Britain is the separate existence of Social Administration 
and Social Policy as a discipline. This was reflected in the structure of the Joint 
University Council, with a separate Public Administration Committee, Social 
Policy Committee, and Social Work Education Committee. There was already a 
substantial literature on British social policy prior to the upsurge of interest in 
public policy in the 1970s discussed below, much of which was descriptive of 
current provisions or the development of each set of provisions, and often with 
an explicit or implicit normative support for the maintenance or further devel- 
opment of welfare provisions. There is some straddling of the divide, but the 
fact that those with an interest in public policy on the public administration or 
political science side are normally in different departments from those on the 
social policy and social administration side has undoubtedly hindered the 
development of shared insights and also the achievement of a critical mass of 
research and teaching which could be seen to be theoretically informed, analyti- 
cally rigorous, and relevant to the policy concerns of government at all levels. 

Individual policy areas such as housing policy and education policy also have 
academic specialists who will often not be in public administration or politics 
departments, and again will not normally consider themselves to be part of a 
generic public policy focus. Other policy areas, such as regional policy, tend to 
be dominated by a particular discipline, economics in the case of regional 
policy, which means that only a limited range of methodologies are brought to 
bear 


A further problem in discussing public policy in the context of the state of the 
discipline is the wide range of emphases and terminology employed, not neces- 
sarily corresponding to a distinction between academic and applied study. 
Hogwood and Gunn (1984, pp.26-8) suggest a possible classification of ap- 
proaches to the analysis of public policy: 


(1) Studies of policy content. 

(2) Studies of policy process. 

(3) Studies of policy outputs. 

(4) Evaluation studies. 

(5) Information for policy-making. 

(6) Process advocacy, concerned with improving the policy process. 

(7) Policy advocacy. 

(8) The analysis of analysis: the critical appraisal of the assumptions, metho- 
dology, and validity of policy analysis. 


These range from essentially descriptive activities (even if theoretically in- 
formed) at 1—4, to prescriptive activities at 5-7. Evaluation studies at 4 can 
provide a descriptive purpose by improving our understanding of the factors 
which shape policy, as well as providing information which can be used in 
future policy-making. Thus, we have two overlapping groupings, with 14 
being concerned with knowledge of policy and the policy process and 4-7 with 
the use of knowledge in the policy process. In subsequent sections of this article 
we will explore why the first group, the study of policy and the policy process, 
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seems to have developed more vigorously than the application of analysis of 
policy in the policy process. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PUBLIC POLICY EMPHASIS IN 
BRITAIN 


Academics in Britain were studying examples of public policy well before the 
upsurge of interest in the late 1960s and early 1970s (and as we will see, civil 
servants have always claimed that they are already doing policy analysis). 
Examples of early studies would include Sanderson (1961) on the Clean Air Act . 
and Chapman’s (1968) study of the 1957 interest rate decision. These were in the 
classic British mode of individual case studies. Specialists in particular areas, 
such as government and industry, did not necessarily see themselves as generic 
policy analysts. 

Hogwood and Gunn (1984, pp.32-40) suggest that the upsurge of interest in 
a policy orientation stemmed both from an emulation of American interest, and 
specific British concerns. There was a concern in various social science disci- 
plines, including political science in the United States, that research and teach- 
ing had often been seen as over-academic, inward-looking, concerned with 
methodology rather than substance, and irrelevant to real social problems. 
There was a perception that a number of disciplines had to be drawn on for the 
development of policy analysis. There was at the same time (in the 1960s) 
optimism about the extent to which techniques could assist the identification of 
the optimal option and its effective delivery, and recognition of a range of social 
and economic problems which required tackling. Cases of poor project manage- 
ment, such as Concorde and the Third London Airport saga, highlighted defi- 
ciencies in forecasting and objective-setting and weak implementation. It is 
important to note that this upsurge of interest in both Britain and America took 
place in the context of continuing assumptions about economic growth and an 
expansion of government programmes. Although in theory many policy analy- 
sis approaches are just as relevant in the context of restraint from the mid-1970s 
onwards, they are less likely to appear to provide easy policy fixes than when 
they are used to help determine the best new programme. 

The remainder of this article will examine how that initial upsurge in interest 
in a policy orientation has been followed through in academic writings on 
British public policy of interest to those with a public administration perspec- 
tive, and in the extent or lack of interest in British government in policy analysis. 


THE LITERATURE ON BRITISH PUBLIC POLICY 

It is a healthy sign that a complete literature review of writings on British public 
policy would take longer than the space allowed for this article. Many of the best 
early studies of British public policy and the policy process were by Americans, 
rather than British. Important examples here are Heclo’s (1974) book on Modern 
Social Politics in Britain and Sweden, and Wildavsky’s (1974) highly influential The 
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Private Government of Public Money, which explored the process of public ex- 
penditure decision-making, and caused no little irritation amongst British re- 
searchers who knew that it was impossible to get that kind of access to civil 
servants. 

To consider the development of the Britisk public policy literature is problem- 
atic, since some of the literature by British writers draws extensively on the 
American literature, and some of the literature about British public policy is not 
by those based in Britain. Gradually from the mid-1970s, British writers began 
to adapt or incorporate insights from American writers, and develop their own 
case studies. Later, there was a refreshing but limited (given the sheer volume 
of the American literature) attempt to develop theoretical perspectives which 
did not depend on American writings. 

One of the crucial mechanisms for transmitting new emphases in a discipline 
is through textbooks, so this article has no hesitation in referring to how they 
have developed a public policy focus. Space precludes an assessment of most of 
the articles which helped to popularize the policy approach. It is worth singling 
out one of the earliest review articles, that by Gordon, Lewis and Young (1977), 
which provided for a British audience a review of perspectives on policy 
analysis which surveyed the distinctive British features, such as the study of 
social administration and individual policy areas referred to earlier in the 
article. 

A further problem is that much of the material of interest to public adminis- 
tration with a policy perspective came from the social policy rather than public 
administration side. One book worth mentioning from the other side of the 
divide between public and social administration is Hall, Land, Parker and Webb 
(1975), which, though concerned with changing social policy, included six 
chapters on the political context, including explicit discussion of the policy 
process. The range of its case studies is also wider than the social policy remit 
would suggest. The area of health policy analysis is one where there has been 
a useful coming together of social policy and political science approaches (see 
Harrison, Hunter and Pollitt 1990; Flynn 1992; Ham 1992). 

As late as 1977, it was possible for a book on New Trends in British Politics to 
be published which did not have a chapter on public policy as such, or identify 
this in the overview chapter as a significant development, though it did have a 
chapter on public expenditure (Kavanagh and Rose 1977). One of the first British 
government textbooks in Britain to incorporate a policy focus was Smith (1976), 
Policy Making in British Government. Although the middle part of the book 
retained an institutional perspective, the first part adopted a process approach 
to studying British government, and the third part covered various aspects of 
policy analysis. A substantially different kind of text, aimed at more advanced 
teaching of policy analysis, was Jenkins (1978), Policy Analysis, which attempted 
to combine an explication of American theory and experience with case studies 
drawn from Britain. It is worth noting as a general point that British writers have 
normally been happy to cite American writers, but that many American writers 
on public policy are happy to survive in blissful ignorance of both theoretical 
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and empirical contributions made elsewhere. Carley (1980) was a different kind 
of text in being concerned with the use of policy analysis techniques in the 
policy process. Pollitt et al. (1979) provided a useful reader which drew on 
British and American theorists and British case studies. 

Governing under Pressure by Richardson and Jordan (1979) was undoubtedly 
important in developing interest in a policy focus in Britain. It is easy to criticize 
the way in which it attempted to be a book about both pressure groups and the 
policy process, a distinction which was not always made clear, but it was 
written in a highly readable way, and explicitly attempted to convey to a wider 
audience a policy focus, drawing in part on material by academics who had 
been less organized in setting out in textbook form points which they had 
developed about the policy focus in Britain. 

Continuing interest by Americans in the policy process in Britain was re- 
flected in Ashford (1981). Since then, the availability of books concerned with 
public policy in Britain has proliferated to the extent that any listing is inevitably 
partial. Hogwood and Gunn (1984) was particularly concerned with the use of 
analysis in the policy process. It attempted to move away from the implicit 
American assumptions of American texts and from the purely technique-ori- 
ented approach of some ‘how to do it’ texts. While attempting to stress the 
political context and varying extent to which detailed analysis would be appro- 
priate, it was nevertheless clearly inclined to greater use of formal analysis in 
decision-making. Ham and Hill (1993) first published in 1984, provided a useful 
complement to Hogwood and Gunn, placing considerable emphasis on organi- 
zational analysis, criticizing what they called the ‘top down’ model of imple- 
mentation, and stressing the importance of discretion among service-deliverers. 
There is now a very useful companion volume of readings (Hill 1993). 

Two texts aimed at providing an outline of how policy is shaped in Britain are 
Burch and Wood (1989), first published in 1983 and now in its second edition, 
and Hogwood (1987), which used a framework of stages in the policy process 
to describe how policy can be shaped at each stage. 

The attempts of the Thatcher government to change policy direction in a 
number of policy areas have led to a large number of books which attempt to 
analyse the extent of change in practice, though Macfarlane (1981, first edition 
1975) showed that interest in policy issues preceded the Thatcher government. 
These vary considerably in their framework, from the implementation theory 
perspective of Marsh and Rhodes (1992a) to the critical social theory perspective 
of Cloke (1992). Some, such as Kavanagh and Seldon (1989), Savage and Robins 
(1990) and Jones (1989) are essentially collections of chapters by individual 
specialists and lack any integrating analytical framework. Kavanagh and Morris 
(1989) took a longer time perspective and use the concept of consensus politics 
to provide a framework for policy changes from Attlee to Thatcher. 

An important development in the literature has been the quantitative analysis 
of trends in British public policy over time. Klein (1976) was a pioneer in 
analysing public expenditure over time, applying a range of perspectives. The 
largest volume of work has been conducted in a major ESRC-funded project by 
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Richard Rose, including some work which places British trends in comparative 
perspective. He had already addressed a number of issues about influences on 
trends in public policy and influences on them in Do Parties Make a Difference? 
(Rose 1984b) to which the answer appeared to be — not a lot. Sharpe (1981) 
suggested that this finding was affected by the starting point in 1957 rather than 
1945. Rose’s ESRC project generated results on public employment (Rose 1985), 
taxation (Rose and Karran 1987), government departments (Rose 1987) and 
public expenditure (Rose 1990). While this work did not live up to its original 
manifesto of a fully integrated model with cross-walks between different re- 
sources going into public policy (Rose 1984a), it did produce a lot of useful data 
on trends from the late 1940s up to the early 1980s, applied interesting method- 
ologies to try to explain trends, and developed arguments about the inertial 
features of public policy which provide the starting point for the analysis of 
trends in British public policy. Hogwood (1992) is less methodologically sophis- 
ticated than some of Rose’s work, but provides diagrams and tables of trends in 
public expenditure, tax expenditures, taxation, public employment and govern- 
ment organizations, most covering the period from the late 1940s to 1990. 
Hogwood aims to place trends under the Thatcher government in a longer 
perspective, and discusses influences on past trends and likely influences on 
future ones. It differs in some of its conclusions from those of Rose’s work, in 
particular stressing the potential for governments over a period of years to 
change some aspects of inertia. 

Comparative public policy is still relatively underdeveloped in Britain despite 
some important exceptions. A pioneer in this field was Rose (1976), who exam- 
ined how involvement in policies had developed in a number of countries over 
time, and a number of whose works cited earlier also contain comparative 
material. The concept of policy style in Richardson (1982) has been criticized for 
the idea that there could be a standard style from which other forms of policy 
processing were but deviations, but it undoubtedly helped to provoke debate 
about whether the policy process in Britain was distinctive. Frank Castles, no 
longer resident in Britain, has been involved in a number of comparative 
projects (Castles 1978, 1982, 1989, 1993), many with the theme of whether social 
democratic governments make any difference to patterns of public policy. Social 
policy writers, such as Ginsberg (1992) and Gould (1993) have increasingly been 
tackling comparative issues and would repay the attention of public policy 
specialists from public administration and politics. There have, of course, been 
a large number of volumes comparing individual policy areas in a number of 
countries. One of the aspects of comparative public policy which could be most 
usefully developed in Britain is methodological critique of methods of compara- 
tive research. 

The boundary between an organizational focus and the public policy focus 
which is the concern of this article is, of course, an artificial one, and there has 
been work which relates ideas from organizational analysis to public policy 
analysis (see, for example, Pollitt 1990). One important influence here was the 
ESRC central-local government initiative, which covered analytical approaches 
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relevant to policy networks, budgeting and implementation (see Goldsmith 
1986). 

An important recent development has been the way in which British writers 
have recently subjected the literature on public choice to critique, and as a 
consequence have developed approaches which increase our understanding of 
public policy. Although the title of the book by Dunleavy (1991) on Democracy, 
Bureaucracy and Public Choice stresses the organizational aspect of his subtle 
differentiation of different types of bureau, his analysis clearly has relevance to 
an understanding of significant actors in the policy process as well as providing 
us with tools to interpret quantitative trends in public policy, such as staffing 
and public expenditure. A more recent book by Self (1993) looks at how ideol- 
ogy derived from public choice theory has influenced politicians in Britain and 
elsewhere and subjects the theory and practice to a critique both on empirical 
grounds and in relation to political values such as social justice. 

If the existence of policy-oriented books provides some evidence of British 
interest in a policy focus, a much deeper and more enduring sign of the accept- 
ance of a policy focus has been the incorporation of some policy chapters or 
emphases into ‘mainstream’ British government texts, accepting that the distinc- 
tion between mainstream and policy texts is becoming increasingly blurred. For 
example, Richard Rose’s text, Politics in England, acquired chapters on ‘Making 
Policy’ and Implementing Policies’ in its third edition (Rose 1980). Kavanagh 
(1990) on British Politics has a chapter on the policy process. The ever-expanding 
Developments in British Politics has always had coverage of policy issues as a 
central theme (Dunleavy et al. 1993). 

This review of the development of the literature on public policy in Britain 
gives an impression of substantial activity. However, is this considered by the 
outside world to have made a contribution to public policy analysis? One area 
where some notice has been taken of British debates has been in the area of 
implementation. The debate between allegedly top-down writers like Hood 
(1976) and Hogwood and Gunn (1984) and supposed bottom-up writers (see 
Ham and Hill 1993 and Barrett and Fudge 1981) is sometimes presented in 
caricature form, but it is a debate which has been noticed by some European and 
American policy analysts. Lewis and Wallace (1984) provide a useful book of 
case studies, some with an international perspective. 

By contrast, until recently the contribution of British writers to the internation- 
ally known literature on evaluation was virtually non-existent, and the litera- 
ture continues to be dominated by the huge volume of American material. 
However, the last few years have shown significant developments (see espe- 
cially Henkel 1991, who as well as carrying out a comparative study of the Audit 
Commission, consultants and government inspectorates also argues that the 
distinctions between fact and value and between technical expertise and politi- 
cal argument often broke down in evaluative practice). One area in which 
British work on evaluation does have an international impact is in the evalua- 
tion of higher education (see Kogan 1989). 

Another area where British writers have made an international contribution 
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is in the analysis of policy networks. Such contributions include Jordan (1981), 
and the literature is reviewed in Marsh and Rhodes (1992b), which also provides 
a set of British cases. 


BRITISH POLICY JOURNALS 


One of the most symbolic illustrations of the development of a policy orienta- 
tion within public administration in Britain was the renaming in 1986 of the 
journal of the Public Administration Committee from Public Administration 
Bulletin to Public Policy and Administration. It is interesting to note that policy 
precedes administration in the title. 

The Journal of Public Policy, based at the University of Strathclyde, was 
launched in 1981. Though avowedly international and comparative in its remit, 
it has provided an outlet where studies ofor including Britain are regarded as 
of equal analytical value as those of the United States. 

The journal Policy and Politics has been through a number of transformations. 
Initially launched in 1972 with a subtitle ‘Studies of local government and its 
services’, it abandoned the subtitle in 1974 when publication was taken over by 
Sage, though it remained ‘focused on regional, local and micro-area politics and 
the research on the services provided at these levels’. From volume 5 in 1976 it 
portrayed itself as ‘An International Journal of Urban and Social Services’, a 
subtitle which was dropped in 1979 when publication was taken over by the 
School of Advanced Urban Studies at the University of Bristol. Despite its title, 
SAUS developed the journal beyond a narrowly urban focus and declared in the 
first issue under the new arrangements the following remit: 


Policy and Politics is concerned with the development of public policy studies. 
There is a growing awareness in Britain, as elsewhere, that a much deeper 
understanding of policy processes is necessary in order to ensure that govern- 
mental interventions are both well directed and effective. The study of policy 
requires attention to its initiation, formulation, implementation and impact. 
Theoretical bases of policy studies need to be extended, and attention must be 
given to their relevance to practice. Policy and Politics will therefore have an 
overall commitment to the advancement of understanding of the policy process, 
seeing this as involving interdisciplinary work both in terms of the integration of 
approaches of different academic disciplines and in the sense that its contribu- 
tions must be meaningful to practitioners. 


Amen. 

This remit was further reworked on a number of occasions, with the latest 
version stressing European and international debates, though the largest single 
category of articles remains those concerned with British (largely English) 
policy developments. One of the merits of this journal is that it does straddle the 
various fissures between public administration, urban studies and social admin- 
istration. 

Public Administration itself has reflected the changing emphasis on public 
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policy over the decades. In 1976 it was under an earlier editorship (no higher 
journalism please but a case study would be nice), cost £8.00 for an annual 
subscription, had no stated editorial remit, but in its winter 1976 issue published 
an issue on environmental agenda-setting by a civil servant who later became 
secretary of the ESRC, and an article on monitoring of industrial policy by a 
recently appointed lecturer at the University of Strathclyde who had just discov- 
ered that he was not only doing government and industry but was a specialist 
in public policy. The year 1982 saw the introduction of a new format and a 
statement of purpose: ‘The Journal aims to publish articles which will stimulate 
both scholarly and practitioner interest in public administration and the policy- 
making process ...’ The PM phrase did not appear until as late as 1990, when 
public management was added to, but did not displace, reference to public 
administration and the policy-making process. Although the bulk of the articles 
in Public Administration continue to have a British focus, the concern to adopt a 
more comparative approach was reflected in the launching of a new section of 
the journal entitled ‘Comparative and International Administration’ in 1992. 

The most recent development is the launching in 1994 of the European Journal 
of Public Policy, based at the University of Warwick. While its remit is wider than 
British policy studies, it will provide a further outlet for British authors, and 
encourage comparative analysis and the study in the European context of an 
increasing number of aspects of domestic and even foreign policy. 


POLICY STUDIES AND THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


Proponents of policy analysis in Britain have always had to face a sceptical 
reaction from civil servants and even other academics. Klein (1980), recalling a 
seminar arranged in the early 1970s by the US Embassy in London to introduce 
leading American policy analysts to a group of British academics and civil 
servants, reported that there was a great deal of scepticism: 


Why set up special university institutions to practice and teach policy analysis — 
as Wildavsky had done at Berkeley - when we, in Britain, were already doing so 
without attaching fashionable new labels to these traditional activities? Why 
invent a new discipline when British academics and civil servants were already 
involved in the business of analysing social and other problems and providing 
solutions to policy-makers? 


Klein went on to argue: 
This dismissive reaction proved prophetic. In the event, policy analysis as a 
distinct discipline ~ involving political scientists and economists among others — 
has not caught on in Britain. Policy analysis is not taught in British Universities, 
at least by that name; policy analysts are not a recognized category in the civil 
service, as in the United States. The loss, I suspect, is Britain's. 


In the mid-1980s Hogwood and Gunn (1984, pp.37-8) argued that some aspects 
of Klein’s summation were overstated. They pointed out that several British 
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universities were offering classes and in some cases courses in public policy, 
and that the Civil Service College had introduced policy components in its 
training programmes. Local and health authorities appeared more open than 
central government to considering the value of a policy analysis approach. 
Despite these reservations on Klein’s argument, Hogwood and Gunn neverthe- 
less agreed with Klein that we do not take ‘policy analysis seriously as an 
activity in its own right’. In Britain, the development of policy studies was to a 
much greater extent supply-push than demand-led by government. Few politi- 
cians saw social scientists as having much value in the policy process (Sharpe 
1975), and there were fewer entry points for policy analysis than in the United 
States. Programme Analysis and Review (PAR) had been formally abandoned in 
1979 after gradually evaporating over the years (see Gray and Jenkins 1983). 
Policy planning units within government departments had largely failed to 
provide a systematic analytical input to decision-making (see Macdonald and 
Fry 1980; Prince 1983). The Central Policy Review Staff (CPRS), after performing 
various roles at different stages of its existence, was abolished in 1983 (see 
Blackstone and Plowden 1988). 

Developments in the 1980s have tended to reinforce the marginalization of 
formal policy analysis with some important exceptions. It is not that the Con- 
servative government is uninterested in policy, but that it sees politicians or 
friendly so-called ‘think tanks’ (on which see James 1993) as capable of provid- 
ing the policy input which civil servants will then implement or, rather, manage. 
Such inputs do provide values and an ideological framework, which some 
technique-oriented policy analysis has seemed to think are provided out of thin 
air, but the ideas generated in this way are rarely tested by formal analysis in a 
way which might reveal fundamental flaws in policy design. 

The attitude to formal policy analysis in Whitehall remains one of scepticism 
at best and complacency at worse. Some civil servants seem to believe that what 
they do in their day-to-day work is policy analysis. One undersecretary who 
gave a paper to a public administration conference stated: ‘I have concluded that 
for administrative civil servants policy analysis is nothing more-or-less than 
what prose was to M. Jourdain’ (Birch 1983). However, the case studies of his 
work which he described did not betray any benefit from analytical approaches. 
One American academic who has compared the United States and Britain is 
scathing in his criticism of the lack of expert information and analysis in 
Whitehall (Williams 1988, especially chapter 3). 

The relative priority of the policy functions of departments compared to 
management ones in the 1980s and 1990s is well illustrated by the two major 
developments in Whitehall, the Financial Management Initiative (FMI) and its 
follow-up, Next Steps. The FMI was launched in May 1982, but it was not until 
1985 that a report on Policy Work and the FMI was published (FMU 1985). This 
pointed out that while previous initiatives had concentrated on running costs, 
the bulk of government expenditure was actually programme costs. One conse- 
quence of that report was the increased number of evaluations commissioned 
and in many cases published by government. Many of these do not meet the 
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standards sought by the policy analysis literature, tend to rely on economic 
methodology, and focus on project-oriented programmes, but they do represent 
one area of increasing formal analysis in government. In the context of evalua- 
tion it is worth mentioning the work of the National Audit Office and the Audit 
Commission, which produce reports which go well beyond commenting on 
whether monies have been expended in the form authorized by Parliament and 
draw attention to issues of poor policy design, inadequate funding, and varia- 
tions in implementation effectiveness. 

The Next Steps Initiative was launched in 1988 as the follow-up to the FMI. Its 
main focus was on devolving responsibility for the delivery of services to chief 
executives heading agencies. It was only in 1991 that the policy concerns of the 
remaining core of departments were explicitly addressed in the Fraser Report 
(1991). The issue of how departments gear themselves up to undertake policy 
functions when much of the practical expertise will lie in agencies will be one 
of the most interesting developments of the 1990s. 

As mentioned earlier, from the mid-1970s local authorities and the health 
service often appeared to accept the scope for an input from formal policy 
analysis more seriously than central government. In several of the larger local 
authorities, policy planners found a home and a power base in the chief execu- 
tive’s office or in some other form of close relationship with the chief executive. 
Although the original development of policy analysis in the United States was 
based on the assumption of growth in resources, chief executives found a wide- 
ranging, policy-planning unit an organizational resource in dealing with the 
entrenched influence and autonomy of the professionally staffed line depart- 
ments of the local authority. 

One of the important features of policy analysis in relation to local govern- 
ment and other public services has been the training of practitioners in those 
services by academic units in universities, though the demand for a policy focus 
for training has been affected since the mid-1980s by the assumption that an 
MBA is what you need to be a good ‘manager’. The training of practitioners has 
led to a fruitful interaction by which the experience of practitioners is reflected 
in the writing of academics and the future training which they offer. Research 
carried out on behalf of local government or other services is also very impor- 
tant. Particularly important in this respect have been the Institute of Local 
Government Studies (INLOGOV) at the University of Birmingham (see, for exam- 
ple, Leach and Stewart 1982), and the School for Advanced Urban Studies (SAUS) 
at the University of Bristol (see, for example, Barrett and Fudge 1981). It is no 
coincidence that the call for a more ‘bottom-up’ approach to implementation 
came from an academic unit (SAUS) which was heavily engaged in the study of 
local government. 

Although the loss of some functions and the development of compulsory 
tendering may appear to have diminished the scope for policy analysis in local 
government, this need not be the case. The new role of local authorities in 
community care is one example which would appear to call for forecasting 
techniques and options analysis. Similar considerations apply to health authori- 
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ties with the purchaser-provider split they now have at least as much need for 
options analysis as they did before. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 
William Wordsworth 
French Revolution as it Appeared to Enthusiasts (1809) 


Whose twilights were more clear, than our mid-day 
John Donne 
Of the Progress of the Soul, Second Anniversary 


It was exciting to participate in the discovery of the policy focus in public 
administration in the mid-1970s. New emphases, such as that on implementa- 
tion inspired by Pressman and Wildavsky’s book with that title, led us to 
explore how these American insights might be applied or adapted to British 
circumstances. Now apparently, we are in the third wave of implementation 
studies, and it is difficult to find the time to read the titles of all the books and 
articles let alone the books and articles themselves. It is very difficult to attempt 
to be eclectic across the whole range of developments in policy studies in Britain 
and America. Much of the literature is concerned with refinement, refutation, 
and the construction of artificial debates. 

The inter-disciplinary drive behind the policy orientation of the.1960s never 
really took hold. As Hogwood (1984) pointed out, most academics have contin- 
ued to write for their own discipline, using the methodological approaches of 
that discipline. An important exception in Britain is the way in which political 
scientists have taken on board public choice theory from economics, subjected 
it to critical analysis and explored its application to policy issues and the 
analysis of bureaucracy. There has also been some interplay of approaches 
between social policy and public policy approaches derived from public admin- 
istration and political science. 

One of the reasons to be optimistic about the survival and development of 
public policy is the extent to which it has become institutionalized in teaching 
at both undergraduate and postgraduate level since the mid-1970s. It is now 
considered a normal specialism within public administration and political sci- 
ence departments, though as with public administration itself, teaching is split 
between business studies and social science faculties or departments (see CNAA 
1991). 

Any feeling of marginalization of public policy studies by the growth of 
emphasis on public management should be offset by a reflection on the extent 
to which public policy has now institutionalized itself in public administration 
and political studies, and the fact that the output of books and journals has not 
stagnated, but continued to expand and develop in new directions. 

If the study of public policy is to maintain its position and perhaps reassert 
itself when public management approaches have been shown not to provide 
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policy fixes for government, then those involved in that study will have to 
establish that their own analysis has proper rigour. There are a number of areas 
where developments would be welcome. 

The first of these is that, in general, the quantitative analysis of policy by those 
within British political science and public administration is underdeveloped, 
though as this review indicated there have been developments. Here I am 
referring to policy focused studies, and exclude the development of 
bureaumetric studies in Britain. It is amazing how many writers felt able to talk 
about the impact of Thatcherism without a systematic examination of the evi- 
dence about public expenditure, public employment and taxation trends. It is 
true that there is a methodological problem about over-relying on quantitative 
analysis, a sin of which I have both been accused and accused others, but 
quantitative analysis, particularly of trends across time, is a key weapon in the 
armory of the public policy analyst. 

This last point, about possible methodological problems in the over-enthusi- 
astic use of quantitative approaches leads on to the desirability of encouraging 
more of the ‘analysis of analysis’ referred to earlier, i.e. the critical appraisal of 
the assumptions, methodology, and validity of policy analysis, both that in 
academic writings and that carried out by and for government. For the future we 
need to develop a more systematic training of students (and retrofitting of 
lecturers?) in the methodologies and underpinning assumptions of the ap- 
proaches to public policy research. This would involve the more widespread 
application of best practice in the best masters course. 

There is plenty of unfinished business in public policy studies in Britain, and 
clearly sufficient interest in public policy for that business to be pursued. 
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FROM PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION TO PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT: REASSESSING A 
REVOLUTION? 


ANDREW GRAY AND BILL JENKINS 





Changes to the study of public administration tend to follow those in the practice of the 
administration of government. The recent shift to public management is characterized 
and assessed both as a practice and a field of study. The result has been less a revolution 
in paradigm than the emergence of a vision of government which competes with but does 
not supplant traditional public administration. 


In March 1994, Vice President Gore of the United States presented a report to 
President Clinton entitled From Red Tape to Results: Creating a government that 
Works Better and Costs Less. On reading its eight hundred recommendations to 
improve the US Federal Government, President Clinton is reported to have 
observed ‘government is broken’ (Moe 1994, p. 111). A few months later, the UK 
Government published a White Paper on the Civil Service (Cm 2627, 1994). 
Stressing continuity and change, the document set out the key principles on 
which the Civil Service was seen to be based and to which the government 
claimed to be committed: integrity, political impartiality, objectivity, selection 
and promotion on merit and accountability through ministers to Parliament 
(Cm 2627, p. 1). However, against this framework of continuity it also stressed 
the need for the service to adapt to a changing world characterized by a sharper 
focus on management and performance, new staffing procedures and an overall 
cut in total civil service size. 

These two initiatives are separate and distinct. Yet, drawing on common 
ideologies, they represent the practical face of the new public management and 
a critique of traditional public administration. Further, as a commentator on the 
Gore report noted, they also reflect the shifting theoretical focus in the study of 
public administration as ‘all reports on government organization and manage- 
ment have as their basis some theory about the nature of government and about 
the management of that government’ (Moe 1994, p. 111). 

This last point is significant both for its explicit emphasis on theories of 
government and governance and for its implicit underlining of the values that 
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underpin the study and practice of both public administration and public 
management. Thus it is important to recognize that neither the study nor 
practice of public administration or public management can be divorced from 
politics. As Caiden has argued, ‘all public administration is political: it is an 
instrument of politics and political values dominate’ (1994, p. 126). Such an 
argument also highlights the question of values and the importance of identify- 
ing them in any study of what ‘public management’ or indeed ‘traditional public 
administration’ are or might be. Although, the focus of this article is on devel- 
opments in the United Kingdom, it would be wrong to neglect the worldwide 
debate embracing the theory and practice of public administration in contexts 
that include at least Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the United States. In 
each of these countries the traditional theories and practices of public adminis- 
tration are under attack from reform agendas and appear driven by what, on the 
surface at least, seem to be common ideologies and strategies. Further, in each 
there has been much talk of administrative revolutions and paradigm shifts. 

The idea of a paradigm is, of course, borrowed from the work of the philoso- 
pher of science, Thomas Kuhn (1970). It relates to the evolution of scientific 
disciplines and in particular when the commonly held value consensus breaks 
down and is replaced by a new and generally externally constructed set of 
values and assumptions. The revolution therefore brings new values, new 
agendas and often new personnel redefining the area which is driven by the new 
paradigm. How far this analysis can fairly be transferred to the study and 
practice of public administration is another matter. Nevertheless, numerous 
claims of a paradigm shift have been made: for example, the move to a ‘post- 
bureaucratic’ paradigm (Aucoin 1990; Kernaghan 1993) or from bureaucratic to 
entrepreneurial government (Osborne and Gaebler 1993). There has also been 
extensive discussion of the shifting set of values that underlies the transition 
from traditional or ‘progressive’ public administration to the new public man- 
agement (Hood 1991; Dunleavy and Hood 1994). 

It is against this background that this article seeks to explore the evolution of 
public management and public administration in the UK in terms of both theory 
and practice. Such breadth of coverage cannot be comprehensive but is neces- 
sary since it is the relationship (and often separation) between ideas and practice 
that is important. To establish whether a revolution in a Kuhnian sense has 
taken place may not be all that fruitful but it may help to discern what value 
shifts have taken place and their consequences. 

The article will therefore consider the development of traditional public 
administration and the subsequent emergence of public management as a field 
by charting its links to and possible divorce from public administration. We 
then discuss in greater detail the way public management offers structural 
solutions to administrative problems, the rise of financial management as a 
major influence on public management theory and practice and the emphasis on 
quality and entrepreneurship. Finally, the conclusion attempts to portray the 
strengths and weaknesses of public management as an approach to the study 
and practice of public administration and government. This will hopefully 
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facilitate the identification of core problems and assist in establishing an agenda 
for what is to be done. 


THE EMERGENCE OF PUBLIC MANAGEMENT: REDEFINING A 
FIELD? 


It is a point of continuing debate whether the study of public administration can 
in any circumstances be graced by a disciplinary label. Rhodes (1995), for 
example, has argued that the study of British public administration was tradi- 
tionally insular, dominated for a long period by an institutionalist tradition 
characterized by an interest in administrative engineering but a distaste for 
theory. As Rhodes also observes, this position emphasized, albeit in a tradi- 
tional sense, the political and ethical context of administration: public adminis- 
tration existed within a wider framework of accountability relationships and 
political and moral responsibilities. We might add to this the way government 
and public administration was seen as linked within a framework of adminis- 
trative law which, while not formalized in the sense of continental Europe, was 
important. 

It is within such a framework that the values attributed to the UK civil service 
and so recently re-articulated by the government (Cm 2627, 1994) can be ana- 
lysed in that they represent an ideal and perhaps an idealized world where the 
administrative practice is set in a traditional structure of parliamentary account- 
ability. This almost Weberian model of administrative structures — hierarchical, 
neutral, technocratic, salaried, pensioned, and rule bound - was perhaps not 
often analysed as such but was seen as an adequate and necessary model for the 
UK political system. Hence, while there might be calls for structural and proce- 
dural reforms there was generally consensus both on the relationship between 
the polity and the administrative world and the values that public administra- 
tion should promulgate and represent. Traditionally, then, British public admin- 
istration as an academic subject was seen as an adjunct of the study of politics 
and its practice was dominated by generations of politicians and administrators 
who operated within a consensus on the political context of administration and 
the structures required to service such a combination of political and adminis- 
trative values. 

It may be argued that such a portrayal is too broad-brush, neglecting the 
historical sweep of political and administrative developments including the 
wartime experience, the post-Second World War welfare expansion and the 
administrative reforms that sought to reshape traditional assumptions and 
analysis (Hennessy 1989, 1993; Rhodes 1995). However, for a substantial period, 
reform of both the study and practice of public administration took place within 
a consensus regarding both the context of the political-administrative relation- 
ship and the basic values underlying administrative behaviour. In the last 
decade or so, with the rise of what is now termed the new public management, 
this is no longer the case. P 

This shift in focus in the study of public administration maf 
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from its literature. One of the standard texts for students of public administra- 
tion in the 1970s, for example, was The Administrative Process in Britain by Brown 
(1970, with a second edition co-authored by Steel 1979). This text focused on 
central government, especially the history of civil service reform, theories of 
decision making and organizational behaviour, and a set of problem areas, 
including planning, the machinery of government and ‘management’. The dis- 
cussion of management in the second edition is brief (25 pages) but includes 
sections on accountable management and hiving off central government activi- 
ties. As such this text represents the study of public administration in transition 
with the traditional under pressure from a desire to inject a theoretical dimen- 
sion and a shift in focus. By and large, however, the text reflects the consensus 
outlined above. 

Less than two decades later we find Public Sector Management by Flynn (1993) 
as a standard text. The contrast with Brown and Steel could not be more striking. 
The first three chapters address the perceived crisis in the British public sector 
and the remainder deal with aspects of public management in practice including 
markets and prices, performance measurement, and ‘a user-oriented service’. 
The first reference in Flynn’s bibliography is to the Adam Smith Institute, the 
second the Audit Commission and the last to Williamson’s Markets and Hierar- 
chies (1975). 

One should hesitate from drawing easy conclusions from such a comparison. 
However, this simple exercise indicates how public management has, to a 
considerable extent, redefined the focus, language and theoretical basis of study 
of the public sector, drawing on literatures and ideas often external to tradi- 
tional public administration. As noted above, the reasons for this include the 
insularity and fragmented focus, organization and theoretical underpinning of 
the subject. As a consequence it has been reactive rather than proactive, open to 
colonization by marauding theoretical hordes and changing agendas, often 
driven by outside forces. This situation has also been compounded by the fact 
that the links between theory and practice have also been weak. Rarely has the 
traditional academic community of UK public administration or the ideas it 
developed been sought out by practitioners as offering useful guides to practice 
or reform. This state of affairs, charted by Hogwood (1995) elsewhere in this 
volume, has also been commented on recently by the current head of the UK 
Home Civil Service (Butler 1992). 

It can be argued that the rise of public management as a threat to the study of 
public administration can be traced to the late 1960s and early 1970s, a period 
charted by Rhodes as an age of ‘eclecticism’ (1995). This period undoubtedly 
was characterized by the efforts of many academics to strengthen the analysis 
of UK central and local administration through the application of decision 
making and organization theory and the development of policy analysis and 
policy studies (Hogwood 1995). These efforts went hand in hand with reforms 
in the practitioner community that focused on corporate or strategic planning in 
local government and the National Health Service, rational techniques of budg- 
etary reform and an increased emphasis on the strategic management of the 
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public services. Such reforms were championed on both the left of the political 
spectrum (the Fabians) and the right (Conservative Research Department). 
Although their objectives differed (better service delivery vs. a smaller state), 
the argument that the state was badly managed was common. Moreover, the 
arguments were often found in official reports such as that by the Fulton 
Committee on the Civil Service (Cmnd 3638, 1968) and others on local govern- 
ment and the welfare services. Yet, these reform efforts rarely questioned the 
fundamental links between political and administrative structures, the role of 
government and the value basis of the public service. Structural reform efforts 
remained within the accepted consensus while debates in the academic commu- 
nity as to the place of organization theory in public administration and the 
relationship between public administration and management studies, while at 
times acrimonious, were generally accommodated within current structures 
and values (Rhodes 1995). 

Generally, then, this period was characterized by a confidence shared by 
practitioners and academics that the practice of public administration could be 
reformed effectively by a combination of strategic management, structural reor- 
ganization to create more responsive and accountable units, and the develop- 
ment of better personnel management systems. In embracing these beliefs, the 
study of public administration widened to accommodate not only political 
scientists but also organization theorists and other management specialists, all 
seeking to contribute to the field. In the early 1970s at least, there were also 
attempts to place the study of administration on a firmer theoretical footing 
(Dunsire 1973; Keeling 1972; Self 1972). These were followed by efforts to 
develop policy analysis Jenkins 1978; Hogwood and Gunn 1984) and provide 
a clearer understanding of the internal politics of administrative organizations, 
an interest stimulated by the pathbreaking study of Heclo and Wildavsky on the 
operations of the UK Treasury (1974). 

However, the political agenda was even at this time changing and with it the 
framework both of politics and public administration. In particular, the failure 
to control the economy led to the rejection of old solutions for the management 
of the state and a search for new methods of control (Smith 1994). This in turn 
was accompanied by a changing political ideology, particularly on the right, 
that broke with the old consensus (Kavanagh 1987). Thus, even in the mid-1970s 
(and before the dawn of the Thatcher era) policy analysis and its related pre- 
scriptions had been rejected in the political world in favour of a focus on 
management and control, particularly of resources. 

From these small beginnings, the erosion of traditional administration and the 
development of public management have developed at a remarkable pace and 
by the 1990s have emerged as a world-wide movement (Hood 1990, 1991; 
Governance 1990; Pollitt 1990; Schick 1990). Its foundations lie in redefining the 
role of government for example as a ‘steerer’ rather than a ‘rower’ (Osborne and 
Gaebler 1993) and approaching macro-economic policy via control of public 
spending. 

The emergence of public management as a supplement to or even replacement 
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of traditional public administration therefore begins with a political theory of 
the role of the state in modern life (Dunleavy and O'Leary 1987). The debate 
engendered is complex and detailed but for the sake of simplicity can be seen 
to range from the conservative call for a smaller state through the socialist 
demand for a more responsive state to more radical demands for a more 
empowering state where real power is devolved to lower level organizations 
and citizens (Hambleton 1992). The importance of distinguishing between such 
visions (and they appear in other shades and combinations) is that they repre- 
sent different ideological positions and sets of values (Hood 1991). Thus while 
reform strategies appear similar they may represent different political stances; 
Le. such strategies are not neutral (further see below). 

Linked with this ideological analysis is a theoretical onslaught on traditional 
public administration, led principally by economists and management scien- 
tists, aided and abetted by practitioners of personnel management (now termed 
human resource management) and by those who argue more generally that the 
arts of private sector management should be transposed to the public sector in 
the name of improving efficiency. If none of this is new (Rhodes 1995), it is now 
an integrated and sustained attack on what is perceived as the ‘failure’ of 
traditional government and public administration. Moreover, this intellectual 
baggage (or selected elements of it) has been harnessed by many political actors 
as a means to promulgate and fashion their ideological vision of the state (Pollitt 
1990). 

As a consequence of the latter, the new public management is often used to 
redefine politics rather than simply improve state management within current 
structures. This approach is illustrated by the work of think tanks such as the 
Institute of Economic Affairs (IEA) and the Adam Smith Institute. In contrast, 
economic analysis that has focused on the nature of the state as a mechanism for 
service provision and delivery may simply and less radically seek to improve 
the relative efficiency of its operations. Hence, as various writers have pointed 
out (Taylor Gooby and Lawson 1993a; Le Grand 1990, 1993; Levacic 1993), 
questions can be raised on failings arising from the monopolistic nature of state 
provision and co-ordination of activities. Solutions to such problems include 
creating markets, charging for services, liberalizing administrative regimes and 
even privatizing (Heald 1983; Vickers and Yarrow 1988). In separate but related 
critiques, management accountants have characterized traditional systems as 
lacking accountability for resource use and contributing to inefficiency. They 
have proposed delegated financial management to remedy this and reorganize 
institutional budgeting (Hopwood and Tompkins (eds.) 1984). Meanwhile, the 
motivation and incentive systems of traditional public organizations (incremen- 
tal pay scales, career systems, job security) have also been attacked and reforms 
advocated which focus on performance-related reward systems and manage- 
ment against targets (even in the British Higher Civil Service, Cm 2627, 1994, pp. 
44-5). 

Hence, for its advocates, public management represents less an addition to the 
traditional practice of public administration in the UK than the intellectual and 
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practical means to achieve true ‘cultural change’ by which the old internal order 
is swept away (Dunsire 1995). This coming together of political ideology, eco- 
nomic theory and perspectives from private sector management lie behind the 
last decade of change in the UK public sector and include the mission to 
eliminate waste (Hennessy 1989; Metcalfe and Richards 1990), introduce del- 
egated financial management (Gray and Jenkins 1991, 1993a), develop perform- 
ance measurement (Carter 1991) and create executive agencies (Davies and 
Willman 1991), citizens’ charters and regimes of market testing (Connolly et al. 
1994; Doern 1993). Thus the Head of the UK Civil Service, Sir Robin Butler (1992, 
1993) and the former Civil Service Minster (Waldegrave 1993) can talk of an 
administrative revolution involving the federalization of central government 
administrative structures. 

Yet does this emergence of public management represent the development of 
a new paradigm in either theory or practice? Undoubtedly its rhetoric suggests 
so and its advocates champion change over stability. However, as a commenta- 
tor on recent US reforms points out: 


To say that we are living in a rapidly changing world ... is simply to recite a 
truism under the guise of intellectual insight. Change is an instrumental value 
and like efficiency, another instrumental value, has no normative content until 
linked with another concept or objective. What we need today therefore is to 
think what we really expect from our government (Moe 1994, p. 119). 


This political dimension of the new public management, however, is often 
swept away in the UK by the language of its reforms and those who claim to 
contribute to its theories. In particular the reform agenda is often predicated on 
the basis of a distinction between politics and administration that resuscitates in 
a novel way what some earlier reformers thought to be misplaced and outdated 
dichotomy (Dunsire 1973; Self 1972; Ham and Hill 1993). From this perspective, 
public management is offered as neutral or transferable technology to improve 
the public sector without offending traditional values. Hence it offers a return 
to the classical view of public administration in which administrative structures 
are simply ‘providers’ of services and activities determined in the political 
sphere (Efficiency Unit 1988). The validity of this position can and should be 
questioned (see below). 

The new public management has brought with it a new epistemology, a 
redefinition of accountability and a fresh batch of seers. The issue of epistemol- 
ogy is dealt with by Dunsire (1995) elsewhere in this volume. It is worth 
emphasizing, however, that a focus on cost, price, market, customer and similar 
terms constitutes not simply a re-labelling as an introduction of different (and 
often dominant) values into the dialogue of public administration. This is often 
at the expense of professional groups (and their own languages) who in the past 
controlled particular areas of administrative life (for example, education, health, 
housing) (Richards 1992). Indeed the thrust of the reform agenda is almost 
unhesitatingly hostile to the values of traditional public sector professionals. Yet 
the outcome of such changes has often not been so much the deprofession- 
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alization of administrative life as the superimposition of a new ‘Management’ 
cadre over established professional groups thus redefining the internal and 
external politics of administrative organizations. 

The reconceptualization of accountability is based on this epistemology as 
well as on the dictates of what has been termed the new managerialism (Pollitt 
1990). Thus in a decentralized, target-driven world of public management, 
responsibility and performance are often redefined in individualistic ways 
driven by particular conceptions of terms such as efficiency, effectiveness and 
quality which reflect the beliefs and values of the new faith (Jackson 1993; 
Likierman 1993). Moreover, faith is not too strong a word to describe public 
management and its growth. Many of its advocates are clearly true believers in 
the power and sanctity of markets or the ability of other nostrums to rescue what 
they perceive as the theoretically weak and misconceived field of public admin- 
istration. They would replace the traditional emphasis on public administration 
by commitments to excellence, quality, flexibility, responsiveness, and mission. 

The consequences of these developments for the study of British public ad- 
ministration have included the redefining, isolating or relocating the study of 
public administration as public management, the drawing of a number of new 
actors into the area and the restructuring of the relevant literature. The location 
of public management studies is increasingly, therefore, not traditional univer- 
sity departments of political science but business schools (e.g., London, Aston, 
Warwick), dedicated research institutes (e.g., Institute of Local Government 
Studies, School of Advanced Urban Studies), various professional bodies that 
attempt to link the world of theory, practice and consultancy (The Public 
Management Foundation and Public Finance Foundation) and even various 
polemical ‘think tanks’ (Adam Smith Institute, European Policy Forum, Institute 
for Economic Affairs, Institute for Public Policy Studies). These organizations 
vary widely but they often share an approach and perspective that differ 
radically from organizations that supported public administration in a more 
traditional sense (e.g., the former Royal Institute of Public Administration). 
Many also promote a literature that has its own distinctive signature and focus 
while traditional journals have grafted on public management sections to stimu- 
late practitioner interest (e.g. Public Administration), or adjusted their content to 
reflect changing concerns in specific professional areas (Local Government Stud- 
ies, Policy and Politics). Practitioner journals have, of necessity, followed manage- 
ment trends if selectively (The Health Services Journal, Local Government Chronicle 
and Public Finance (formerly Public Finance and Accountancy). 

But how far do all these developments represent the development of a unique 
area different from traditional public administration? Has the context and 
content of the field of study simply changed or is public management an area 
with distinct characteristics from public administration? Such questions are less 
academic quibbles as prerequisite enquiries in understanding the logic of recent 
developments and assessing the current study and practice of public manage- 
ment. Public administration is based on an acceptance of a political model of 
parliamentary government and a professional and essentially bureaucratic 
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model of state structures and operations. Neither its alleged failures nor the 
superiority of alternative administrative arrangements should be taken for 
granted, especially when arguments are expressed in apolitical terms. What is 
important about the theory and practice of traditional public administration is 
the value system embraced and served. What we need to know of public 
management and its new agenda are its values and basic assumptions. With this 
in mind we proceed to an examination of some of the developments in both the 
theory and practice of public management. 


STRUCTURES FOR PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


There is a growing literature on public management in the UK. The more 
generalist has a distinct flavour from what has gone before in public adminis- 
tration (e.g., Flynn 1993; Pollitt and Harrison (eds.) 1992) even if other texts take 
a more traditional approach discussing developments in specific areas (e.g., 
civil service, local government, education) under a public management guise 
(e.g.,Taylor and Popham (eds.) 1989). Moreover, much of the literature is more 
specialist, dealing with recent reforms in areas such as health care (Harrison et 
al. 1990), the welfare services (Taylor-Gooby and Lawson (eds.), 1993b) or local 
government (Walsh 1989). Much of this offers incisive analysis of recent public 
sector reforms and changes many of which, if not all, have been driven by a 
mission to change the structures of public sector organizations and reshape 
relationships with the political world on the one hand and the public on the 
other. 

Within all the above has been a common concern with organizational struc- 
tures. This has been a traditional issue for the study of public administration for 
decades (Self 1972; Dunsire 1973, 1995) although, as Rhodes (1995) illustrates, 
theoretical concerns with structural reform (e.g., as in classical management 
theory) initially had limited impact. However, in the 1960s and 1970s an interest 
in organization theory, policy analysis and management attempted to refocus 
the study of public administration on such issues as structures for strategic 
planning, policy implementation and policy co-ordination. In addition, the 
concern with strategic financial management (as reflected in such innovations as 
planning programming budgeting (PPB)) also had a structural emphasis in its 
attempts to refocus and integrate hierarchical organizational structures (e.g., via 
corporate planning). The practical expression of these concerns in this period 
were giant merged Whitehall departments, mechanisms of corporate review 
(e.g., the Central Policy Review Staff), local government reorganization, social 
service departments and the restructuring of the National Health Service. Un- 
doubtedly many of these reforms were driven by a technocratic agenda, based 
on ideas of rational decision making and the perceived inefficiencies of political 
structures (e.g., failures to define goals, or to evaluate options, etc). Neverthe- 
less, within the conventional study and practice of public administration the 
role of the state was rarely questioned, a minority task undertaken only by those 
of more radical (usually left wing) persuasion (Ham and Hill 1993). 
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In the late 1970s and throughout the 1980s, however, these consensus ap- 
proaches were ferociously attacked for their theoretical weakness and practical 
failures. In their place came an emphasis on markets, flexible and responsive 
organizations and decentralization. In the lexicon of public sector studies the 
word ‘management’ began to usurp ‘administration’. 

Even if the evidence for discrediting the ideas of traditional administration 
and the values underpinning the so called’‘bureaucratic’ paradigm (Kernaghan 
1993; Osborne and Gaebler 1993) seems often more assumed than demonstrated 
Qordan 1994), the attack which emerged from the Chicago School of Political 
economy (e.g., Friedman), the Austrian School of Political Economy (e.g., Von 
Hayek), public choice (Buchanan, Tullock, Niskanen) and neo-classical eco- 
nomic was fierce (Dunleavy 1991; Flynn 1993; Le Grand 1990, 1993; Levacic 
1993; Taylor Gooby and Lawson 1993a). This set of ideas (or perhaps selective 
interpretations of them) became powerful influences on British politicians and 
public sector reformers while also shaping the new agenda of public manage- 
ment studies. Hence, while public management theory is not the exclusive 
preserve of public choice or economic theory, it frequently draws on these 
disciplines for its structural diagnosis and prescription. In essence, this analysis 
identifies state involvement as encouraging monopolies, suppressing entrepre- 
neurial behaviour, limiting choice, overproducing unwanted services and en- 
couraging waste and inefficiency. In contrast, markets encourage competition, 
maximize choice and freedom, increase efficiency (in its various forms), co- . 
ordinate fragmented activities via the price mechanism and create conditions 
for entrepreneurial behaviour to flourish. Such solutions are not necessarily 
seen as unproblematic and some role for state and administration is acknowl- 
edged, but only as a ‘facilitator’ and minimalist regulator for market systems. 

The practice of public management is seen, therefore, to need structures which 
encourage the creation of external and internal markets whenever possible. This 
means investigating a range of options ranging from privatization and market 
testing to the purchaser-provider split, the concept of the ‘enabling’ authority 
and the contracting state (further see Hardin 1992; Stewart 1993). That such 
strategies have captured the political agenda is immediately clear. Whether 
there exists empirical evidence to support the claims made on their behalf is 
another matter. Perhaps, as Goodsell notes (1993, p.86), ‘A good sales pitch does 
not go into the messy details or carefully weighed pros and cons’. Nevertheless, 
there has been no formal effort, for example, to evaluate the introduction of the 
internal market in health care in the UK nor any assessment of the adequacy of 
its theoretical assumptions (J. Butler 1992; Hunter 1994). Further, in areas of 
public life such as contracting-out or market testing, the supporting evidence for 
the universal success of such innovations is far from overwhelming (Audit 
Commission 1993b). 

In these and other areas there is considerable controversy over the conceptual 
basis on which any assessment can be made, a fact that illustrates the conflicting 
value positions underlining the public management debate. This is com- 
pounded by a tendency to blur or eliminate the distinctions between the public 
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and private sectors (government as a business) and perhaps, as importantly, 
often to treat the public sector as homogenous in organizational terms rather 
than a differentiated system of organizations with different tasks, values and 
relationships often linked into complex policy networks (Prior 1993). Thus, the 
mission to impose a new ‘culture’ on public sector organizations via structural 
solutions based on market theory often fails to analyse the old culture. or the 
underlying value structures and administrative politics or, if it does recognize 
it, seeks to depoliticize it by fragmenting the organizational world into quasi- 
markets and a contract culture (Dunleavy and Hood 1994). 

Market-based theory often pays little attention to the internal structures of 
organizations or simplifies these away in the rhetoric of public choice. As an 
antidote, or perhaps in sheer need for a defence against the more extreme ideas 
thrust upon them, practitioners in the UK public sector have turned for salva- 
tion to contemporary literatures emerging from organizational management 
consultants especially in the United States. Based mainly but not exclusively on 
the experience of private companies, this literature has also shaped the struc- 
tural doctrines of public management through the works of Peters and 
Waterman (1982), Peters (1988, 1992), Waterman (1994), Kanter (1983, 1989) and, 
most significantly in the public sector itself, Osborne and Gaebler (1993). An 
almost exclusively North American product (though see Kay 1993), this litera- 
ture focuses on how organizations can survive in an increasingly hostile envi- 
ronment (political, economic and social), adjust to change or, in the title of one 
of Peters’ later works, ‘thrive on chaos’. The authors’ answer is that the old 
command and control structures (reminiscent of Weberian organizations) have 
become redundant with the need for organizations that are more flexible and 
, adaptable. This in turn is achieved by the flatter and more focused structures 
which encourage entrepreneurial rather than bureaucratic management and 
more flexible personnel regimes. 

Although criticized for exaggeration, simplification and selective use of anec- 
dotal evidence, Peters and Waterman (1982) were hugely influential. In the early 
1980s, for example, it was easy to gain the impression that this was the only 
management text that UK senior civil servants had read, so common was their 
reference to it. Similarly, the Audit Commission used the 7S framework (which 
identifies organizational success with the seven elements of strategy, structure, 
staff, management style, systems and procedures, shared values, and skills) to 
promote ‘excellence’ in local government. 

In the 1990s, however, the cult of Peters and Waterman appears to have been 
replaced by that of Osborne and Gaebler, the major literary influence behind 
Vice President Gore’s report discussed at the start of this article. For Osborne 
and Gaebler, the reinvention of government requires structures which are ‘mis- 
sion rather than rule-driven’, ‘decentralized’ and ‘entrepreneurial’. This analysis 
has much in common with that of Peters’ later work (1988) and also that of 
another US management guru Rosabeth Moss Kanter. Indeed the Kanter model 
(1989) of successful organizations designed around a small central core oversee- 
ing a flatter fragmented structure has recently become fashionable in British 
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central government and local authorities. Kanter claims that these structures are 
more responsive to external forces and changes, facilitate closer personnel 
identification (the creation of an organizational culture), and encourage entre- 
preneurship (albeit in a limited sense). The fact that they are often seen to be 
cheaper (‘restructuring’ as a euphemism for cutting staff) is also probably 
significant, especially at a time when shedding numbers from the public sector 
has become a matter of high political priority. 

The new theories of public management therefore appear to unite in attacking 
the traditional bureaucratic model of administrative structure and advocating 
efficiency and responsiveness through some form of decentralization. Such 
ideas, in theoretical terms at least, often prescribe greater ‘freedom’ for admin- 
istrative organizations and their members. They attack the restrictive nature of 
central controls and rule-bound systems that are considered to restrict prized 
values such as entrepreneurship, staff empowerment and client sensitivity. 
However, as Hambleton (1992) notes, while different analysts may agree on this 
diagnosis and advocate decentralization as a solution to such problems, the 
form and nature of ‘decentralization’ favoured may vary. Decentralization via 
markets liberates both organizations and customers, the latter expressing their 
freedom through choice in the market place (e.g., parents and schools). In 
contrast, administrative decentralization does not reject state delivery of serv- 
ices but seeks to create organizations more consumer (or citizen) responsive 
while retaining control over political strategy and service distribution. Thus its 
structures follow the Kanter model with a small core that has strategic respon- 
sibilities and co-ordinates the highly differentiated and sharply focused organi- 
zational units of service delivery. Political decentralization goes further in 
promoting ‘empowerment’ by providing structures where financial and deci- 
sion-making control is pushed down the organization and sometimes outwards 
to clients involving them in the operation of services. Hambleton notes, not 
surprisingly, that while administrative decentralization is often a fashionable 
strategy (e.g., amongst UK local authorities) political decentralization may often 
be discussed but is rarely practised. 

This analysis is clearly not definitive but it demonstrates the differing ideolo- 
gies that can underlie public management theory and from here filter into 
practice. Thus a seemingly common reform strategy, decentralization, may 
emerge from different ideological positions and value sets, each leading to 
different frameworks of analysis and offering differing structural solutions. 
Public management theory is therefore neither coherent nor neutral; rather, it 
represents a different political perspective not only on the structure and func- 
tioning of public organizations but also on the political basis of the pubic sector 
itself. 

In its most radical form the difference between the public management agenda 
for the structuring of public sector organizations and that of traditional public 
administration begins with the assumption that the current political system is 
inefficient. Further, what has previously been positively valued (e.g., bureau- 
cratic routines and professional codes of conduct) are assessed as costs rather 
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than as benefits. This analyis is also transposed to networks of organizations 
(better fragmented) as well as to internal structures (better individualized and 
destabilized). Thus, efficiency is valued over accountability and responsiveness 
over due process. 

This perspective undoubtedly has it strengths but it is also based on a univer- 
sal and neo-managerial view of government and its processes. We now turn to 
discuss some of these, notably the recent emphasis on finance and performance 
management as well as the focus on quality and entrepreneurship. 


FINANCIAL AND PERFORMANCE MANAGEMENT 


A survey of the traditional literature on public administration in the UK (e.g., 
Brown and Steel 1979; Greenwood and Wilson 1989) reveals little on the internal 
financial and informational workings of public sector organizations and even 
less on systems of personnel management. Even a concern with the public as 
consumers and customers was rare indeed. Such matters were seen either as 
dull and distant from policy concerns or as the bailiwick of specialist literatures. 
This is even true of the more theoretical public administration literature of the 
1970s (Dunsire 1973; Keeling 1972; Self 1972) and, notwithstanding the work of 
Heclo and Wildavsky (1974), it was not until the 1980s that finance and expendi- 
ture (mainly in terms of public expenditure management) became a subject 
deemed worthy of detailed consideration and even then only by a select group 
of specialist economists and political scientists (Heald 1983; Hood and Wright 
(eds.) 1981). 

Meanwhile at the more micro-level there was intensive but perhaps transient 
interest in organizational budgetary reform (e.g. planning programming and 
budgeting (PPB)) and, in the wake of the Fulton Committee’s Report into the 
Civil Service, some support for improved accounting and management tech- 
niques promulgated by enthusiasts such as Garrett (1972). Some, but not all of 
this, appeared on the political agenda as experiments in programme budgeting 
and evaluation but few of these reforms were long lived. Instead, as ‘big 
governments faced hard times’ (Hood and Wright 1981) from the early 1970s, 
the prevailing economic voices that gained political attention in the UK were 
writers such as Bacon and Eltis (1976), US public choice economists such as 
Buchanan, Downs and Niskanan, and emerging think tanks such as the Adam 
Smith Institute and the Centre for Policy Studies. These were to change the 
political agenda and focus, aided by populist voices which claimed that finan- 
cial management in the public sector was characterized by waste and ineffi- 
ciency (Chapman 1978). ` 

Faced with deepening crises of public expenditure the prime policy goal of 
government in the UK and elsewhere became the control of public finances. The 
importance of this cannot be over-estimated both in terms of the internal man- 
agement techniques called upon to serve this objective and of the regimes of 
personnel management that accompanied it. In brief, between the late 1970s and 
early 1980s there was a conscious shift of political emphasis from the manage- 
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ment of policy to financial control and a search for mechanisms to serve this end. 
Practical developments such as delegated financial management and individu- 
alized personnel management systems therefore represent strategies developed 
to support a particular set of political values and agenda. Further, the theories 
deemed necessary to service this agenda were those of management accounting 
and finance rather than any identifiable sub-discipline of traditional public 
administration. 

In the practice of public management, the 1980s and 1990s have become the 
age of the financial manager. Accounting, budgeting and auditing have domi- 
nated the discourse about the delivery of public services and changed the 
language and rules of resource allocation in areas as diverse as education, 
health, and policing both in the UK and overseas (Cothran 1993; Gray et al. (eds.) 
1993b; Schick 1990). The theoretical literature used to legitimize this transforma- 
tion has been drawn frequently from the fields of academic accounting and, to 
a lesser extent, the work of economists interested in the public sector and public 
management processes (Jackson 1982, Hopwood and Tomkins (eds.) 1984). This 
has also been aided by the emergence and development of bodies such as the 
National Audit Office in central government and the Audit Commission in local 
government (and now the National Health Service), bodies who in their staffing 
and focus have reached beyond the traditional role of audit to value for money 
studies. The period has also seen the publication of new journals such as 
Financial Accountability and Management, Accounting, Auditing and Accountability 
and Public Finance, a publication of the CIPFA which is also involved with Public 
Money and Management and, through its research arm, the Public Finance Foun- 
dation (PFF). 

The most significant practical impact of these changes has been the emergence 
of accountable management and regimes of performance measurement. Even if 
defining accountable management precisely has its difficulties, it is clearly 
based on a management accounting theory that commends the decentralizing of 
responsibility for resource use within organizations by identifying individuals 
and holding them responsible for budgets and performance (Gray et al. 1991). 
Backed up by the development of information systems to enhance top manage- 
ment control, accountable management is therefore concerned with ‘the eco- 
nomics of public sector delivery’ (Humphrey et al. 1993, pp. 14-15) and aims to 
change the nature of public sector management processes. It is also, in the view 
of some of its academic advocates, a way of liberating managers from over 
rigorous central controls. Hence ‘entrepreneurial’ budgeting (Cothran 1993) is 
seen as a device where budget holders can use resources in a creative and 
innovative way to serve their needs within accepted limits of accountability. 

Such logic lies behind a host of recent reforms (e.g., local financial manage- 
ment of schools, general practitioner fundholders) and links with some of the 
centralization initiatives discussed above and which have been subject to critical 
debate, including in the accounting community (Accounting, Auditing and Ac- 
countability 1993). Moreover, it also underpins the conception of a results-driven 
organization that can measure its performance. Two different issues are in- 
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volved here: the nature of performance measurement and its related reward 
systems. The issue of performance measurement is far from new in either the 
theory or practice of public administration, having been central to earlier discus- 
sions of policy evaluation (Hogwood and Gunn 1984), as well as featuring in 
debates on successive innovations such as cost-benefit analysis (CBA), planning 
programming budgeting (PPB), zero-based budgeting (ZBB) and management by 
objectives (MbO). In terms of current fashions, the last of these is of greatest 
interest. Once rejected, MbO now appears to have gained a new lease of life on 
the coat-tails of accountable management. Thus systems of budgets managed 
against negotiated targets appear to be MbO in all but name. However, in this 
current guise, more grandiose ideas of effectiveness measures (a feature of 
reform movements such as PPB) appear to have been abandoned in favour of 
target systems that assume the sanctity of higher level values and goals (ie., 
fundamental questions are rarely asked of goals). 

Ina similar way, the growing literature on performance measurement appears 
to play out old debates in a new arena. How can effectiveness be measured and 
performance assessed in a world of ambiguous or conflicting objectives? Does 
‘ the easy to measure drive out the more difficult? Indeed, the emphasis on 
measurement, performance and cost has been one of the prime causes of the 
labelling of this financial focus of public management theory and practice as 
‘managerialism’ and ‘neo-Taylorism’ and criticized accordingly (Pollitt 1990). 
However, as Flynn (1993, ch. 8) also points out, performance cannot be ignored 
and, if any organization is to learn and progress, mechanisms for assessing 
performance at different levels and different ways are necessary. This is clearly 
the position of writers such as Jackson (1993) and Carter (1989, 1991, 1992) who 
make a strong case for the development of performance measures and indicators 
while noting the difficulties in developing such systems in the public sector 
(recognized also by Pollitt 1986, 1988 and Likierman 1993). 

Meanwhile, in government itself, more robust systems of performance meas- 
urement have been promoted by the Treasury (1992) and by the Audit Commis- 
sion (1988). In the eyes of current gurus such as Osborne and Gaebler, this focus 
on performance is crucial if one is to develop a ‘results driven’ government that 
learns from its mistakes (1993, ch. 5). They also argue that such a perspective is 
absent from bureaucratic government that focuses on inputs rather than out- 
puts. Yet reforms such as programme analysis and review (PAR) and PPB were 
all output orientated; they failed not because of the weaknesses of bureaucratic 
government but because they did not gel with the political values that shaped 
administrative structures and behaviour. 

Similar problems also arise in terms of the development of new personnel 
regimes to match the new delegated and resource driven culture. Personnel 
management in local government and the National Health Service, for example, 
has traditionally drawn on an institutional literature that focuses on the devel- 
opment of professional groups and service conditions dominated by central pay 
bargaining mechanisms and professional career and reward structures (Poole 
1978). However, both these professionally based systems in local government 
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and the career structures of central government have been neglected areas in the 
literature of traditional public administration. Nor has the latter drawn exten- 
sively on the literatures of disciplines such as organizational sociology and 
psychology. 

This picture, however, has now dramatically changed not least since the 
achievement of a political vision of a public sector based on fragmented finan- 
cial structures and a contract culture is deemed to require the dismantling and 
federalizing of professional and occupational groups. Hence the practical 
agenda of public management includes a vision of personnel management 
dominated by contracts and performance-related reward schemes and the 
‘opening-up’ of appointment systems to both public and private sector candi- 
dates. The practical face of this agenda can be seen, for example, in recent reform 
proposals for the UK police service (Cm 2280, 1993), the Higher Civil Service 
(Cm 2627, 1994) and more generally for the public sector (Cm 1730, 1991). 

Given its current fashionable status, one might have expected a substantial 
empirically based literature on the merits or otherwise of performance-related 
reward systems. Such evidence, however, appears at best limited both at home 
and abroad. In a recent review, for example, Ingraham notes that ‘the diffusion 
of pay-for-performance has been based less on careful analysis and evaluation 
than on a perception of success in other settings, informal communication 
among bureaucratic and elected decision makers and perhaps wishful thinking’ 
(1993, p. 348). Ingraham goes on to note the fact that reviews of the effects of 
performance-related pay in the US (commissioned by the Office of Personnel 
Management) and by bodies such as the Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development (OECD) demonstrate that many of the assumptions held 
about the effectiveness of performance-related reward systems appear to have 
little empirical foundation. The author then concludes that what is required is 
an assessment of what systems public organizations need rather than what 
private organizations do. This should involve integrating such innovations 
closely into other reforms and into the reality of public sector work (1993, pp. 
354-55). 

Such reservations, echoed by inquiries in the UK by research bodies such as 
The Institute of Manpower Studies, indicate the tenuous theoretical basis on 
which some of the practice of the new public management is based or, in a 
different way, the selective use of particular literatures to sustain a practical 
political agenda. This, in turn, is characterized by paradoxes in which liberated 
‘managers’ (a feature of theory of accountable management) find themselves 
facing new constraints (e.g., chief executives in Next Steps agencies (Dopson 
1993)), a feature commented on by an astonished David Osborne (of Osborne 
and Gaebler fame) in a recent visit to the UK (Local Government Chronicle 1993). 


QUALITY, EMPOWERMENT AND ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
Over and above financial and performance management, both the theory and 


(sometimes) practice of public management identifies a commitment to quality 
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and clients within organizational systems that empower managers and offer 
scope for entrepreneurial activity. The advocacy of such characteristics emerges 
seamlessly from the models of ‘excellent’ organizations discussed above and to 
a lesser extent on from the management accounting literature of delegated 
budgeting. In the UK, such exhortations have in different ways been given 
political impetus by initiatives such as the Citizen’s Charter (Cm 1599,1991) and 
efforts by bodies such as the Audit Commission (1993a) to raise the quality of 
local authority services. Yet, while the language of such theories and theorists 
has often been pilfered by political and administrative reformers, difficulties 
abound in determining what these concepts actually mean in public services. 
What is the distinction between citizen, customer, client and consumer? What 
does quality actually mean in the context of different circumstances of govern- 
ment? When should the emphasis appropriately be placed on entrepreneurial 
risk? How far can quality and entrepreneurship be accounted for and to whom 
(back to citizens and customers)? 

These provide clear examples of the epistemological problems discussed 
above where language is deemed to be value free and infinitely transferable: 
first, an assumption that the values embedded in these concepts are compatible 
with the major values in administrative systems that reformers might wish to 
retain and, second, that the cultures of public sector organizations are homoge- 
neous. Here public management mirrors traditional public administration with 
its failure to provide an anthropology of public organizations that gives due 
weight to cultural diversity of organizations (Morgan 1986, 1993). This weak- 
ness has substantial implications for both the design and implementation of 
administrative reform programmes. 

The discovery of quality is a by-product of a developing strand of general 
management thinking that links organizational success with a concern for qual- 
ity. Beginning with questions on the reasons for the dominance of Japanese 
industry, this has moved from a focus on product quality through a flirtation 
with techniques such as quality circles to the rediscovery of the works of 
Edwards Deming (1986) and his concept of Total Quality Management (TQM). 
This approach, first offered as a way forward for private industry in the USA, 
has been transferred to government (Carr and Littman 1990). It is now the 
subject of a fast growing literature on public management (Morgan and 
Murgatyrod 1994). Yet, as in performance-related pay, questions have been 
raised concerning its appropriateness to public sector organizations unless 
redesigned to take account of government's unique circumstances (Swiss 1992). 

The underlying problem with an emphasis on quality is that no-one is against 
it but definitions depend on values and circumstances (e.g., what is a quality 
health service?) (Walsh 1991a). Similar problems characterize other aspects of 
the new public management lexicon such as ‘empowerment’ and ‘entrepreneur- 
ship’. The literature of the new management, both public and private, extols the 
virtue of systems where rules are relaxed and opportunities given for organiza- 
tional members to take the initiative in the interests of providing a quality 
service. But who is to determine what quality means? It is clear from any study 
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of the established literature on organizational behaviour and psychology, espe- 
cially in the areas of motivation and organizational design, that there exists a 
firm theoretical basis for some aspects of these prescriptions. What is less clear, 
however, is how far the general and often anecdotal arguments of writers such 
as Osborne and Gaebler can be applied generally to public sector organizations 
and more particularly to their political context. Thus, for example, the complaint 
of advocates of the agency initiative in UK central government is that ‘freedoms’ 
granted are in fact severely constrained to the extent that such new systems may 
be characterized less by the ‘empowerment’ of public managers as by the 
centralizing of control and the displacing of blame (Dopson 1993; Mellon 1993). 

This last point is of importance not least since it indicates the potential of 
public management or at least the use of some of its ideas to depolitize the 
operations of the governmental process and to redefine accountability relation- 
ships. In this there is a sharp difference between the ideas that sustain theory 
and practice in traditional public administration and those of public manage- 
ment. As was outlined earlier, traditional visions of public service place this 
within a system of accountability relationships that while sometimes ill defined 
(e.g., the firm line between politics and administration) do place administrators 
as accountable to the public through the political system. In the new world, 
however, it appears possible not only for politics and administration to be 
‘separate’ but ‘separated’ with the former actors entering a ‘blame free’ zone, 
leaving administrative actors in the front line. It would be unwarranted and 
unwise to blame public management for this situation but it is as unwise to see 
traditional public administration structurally and theoretically to have failed or 
to regard the development of public management simply as a linear progression 
from an old to a new world. The central point of interest of the Kuhnian vision 
of a paradigm shift is that it represents a discontinuity rather than a continuity 
in value systems. Our contention is less that a paradigm shift has taken place but 
rather that competing visions exist that in many ways remain separate and 
distinct. Whether they can be drawn together is an issue we now address in the 
conclusion. 


CONCLUSION 


Over two decades ago, Ridley wrote that there was cause for discontent in the 
subject public administration. ‘It is reasonable to ask’, he observed. 


‘whether progress in the field of public administration is more likely to come in 
response to a demand from administrators or whether demand itself depends on 
the existence of a recognized subject.... If administrators are to ask for more than 
instruction in a miscellaneous bag of techniques, if they are to ask for something 
actually called public administration, they must surely first see the existence of 
an integrated discipline clearly different from other disciplines which between 
them offer the miscellaneous techniques they currently study’ (1972, p. 68, 
emphasis in original). 
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At the time of Ridley’s comments, public administration was still the preserve 
largely of political science and constitutional law. It had enjoyed an opportunity 
to use these disciplines to forge a clearly defined and at least interdisciplinary 
subject with its own territories and conceptual and methodological framework. 
Yet neither before nor since have those in the positions of academic leadership 
sought to seize this opportunity. It will not return. Yet in some ways this may 
not matter as both traditional public administration and public management 
may never be more than foci for study in which a variety of disciplines make a 
contribution. It may thus be more important to seek ways in which these fields 
can be integrated rather than remain as mutually exclusive areas occupied by 
different academic communities with differing theoretical values and prescrip- 
tions. 

The need for such a move may be urgent since in terms of practice, the 
advance of public management may be unstoppable. As Prior has observed: 


It is arguable that the fundamental change that has occurred in the public sector 
is not the replacement of one broadly uniform set of arrangements with another 
uniform set, but the fracturing of the public sector into a plethora of different sets 
of arrangements with few common features. It is then questionable whether the 
term ‘public sector’ is any longer useful as a generic analytical concept (1993, p. 
459). 


These remarks, mainly directed at changes in UK local government, could 
with equal validity be applied to changes in central government and the Na- 
tional Health Service. Thus, in practical terms, the 1990s has seen the UK public 
sector not only structurally transformed but also projected into a situation 
characterized by uncertainty and ambiguity. This may be a consequence of what 
Smith has termed post-modern politics or government by exhaustion: ‘a politi- 
cal system disorientated, deficient and out of sorts with itself (1994, p. 137) or 
what others have termed the ‘hollowing’ of the state in which central functions 
have either been removed or redistributed to a complex and fragmented organi- 
zational system with little attention to the corresponding need to design new 
systems of governance to manage this situation (Moe 1994; Rhodes 1994). 

Given this reality, there is little to be gained by harking back for a return to 
some lost world of public administration or of simply offering a blanket critique 
of the new public management which would in no way be deserved. Rather, it 
is necessary to examine the strengths and weakness of the public management 
approach and to assess whether there are aspects of traditional public ad- 
ministration that need to be ‘rediscovered’ and incorporated into its framework 
(Goodsell 1993). 

As outlined above and clearly articulated by other commentators, public 
management differs from traditional public administration. It has developed an 
analytical agenda based heavily on the concepts and theories of public choice 
economics (and associated fellow travellers such as Osborne and Gaebler) and 
strands of corporate management thinking that attempt to define the structures 
and processes of ‘excellent’ or ‘well-performing’ organizations in rapidly chang- 
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ing and complex economic and social environments. Although, as Aucoin (1990) 
points out, such perspectives are not necessarily complimentary, such a theo- 
retical approach has identifiable strengths. It meets the need for a variety of 
alternative organizational structures and delivery systems to be recognized 
(contingency theory is alive and well — even Burns and Stalker (1961) are to be 
reprinted!) and for the motivation of staff and relations between organizations 
and the clients they serve to be given high priority. Further, the exploration of 
alternative financial/budgetary arrangements may clarify and redefine the poli- 
tics of the budgetary process, while a focus on goals and results, together with 
an interest in institutionalized systems of evaluation, have the potential at least 
of creating the ‘learning’ organizations sought for so long by advocates of 
strategic management. The progressive and attractive aspects of public manage- 
ment theory therefore stress decentralization, deregulation and delegation 
within a framework of executive models of centralization, co-ordination and 
control (Aucoin 1990, pp. 119-25). 

Theories of public management also have identifiable weaknesses both indi- 
vidually and in terms of their ability to be drawn together into some conceptual 
‘gestalt’ that might qualify for the term paradigm. In particular their often 
apolitical perspective may lead to a downgrading of values considered impor- 
tant in both theorizing about and reforming systems of public administration. 
Examples of such difficulties include the championing of results over adminis- 
trative processes, the imposition or substitution of economic values for legal 
values and a conception of accountability that replaces or redefines traditional 
mechanisms by quasi-markets and producer/consumer relationships (Caiden 
1994; Kernaghan 1993; Moe 1994). A fundamental basis of government and 
traditional public administration in most states is the role of law and its attend- 
ant regulations. However, commenting on US experience, Moe argues that in 
the entrepreneurial paradigm results come first, processes second or never. He 
adds that this represents a fundamental misunderstanding of government 
where ‘if certain laws, and implementing regulations, hinder effective and 
responsible management, we should amend those laws and regulations’ (1994, 
p. 115). 

When discussing management changes in British government in the early 
1980s, Metcalfe and Richards (1990) argued that the application of reform 
techniques represented ‘an impoverished conception of management’. This may 
still be true for public management theory since its approaches often avoid any 
discussion of mechanisms of governance. On this point Hood (1991) has called 
for an assessment of public management in terms of what he terms administra- 
tive values since this one will allow judgement on ‘good administration’ sepa- 
rate from political values that deal with the role of state in society. That such a 
distinction must remain artificial has been stressed in different contexts by 
Ranson and Stewart (1988, 1989), Walsh (1991b) and Moe (1994). The agendas of 
these writers differ but their case for the distinctiveness of the public sector and 
the values it represents rests on such features as collective choice in the polity, 
equity, citizenship and collective action as a policy instrument. In different ways 
these are features of the agenda of traditional public administration. Their 
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presence in the lexicon of public management is somewhat less predictable. 

As Aucoin has pointed out, the changing political agenda of the last decade 
and the emergence of public management has led to tensions and even contra- 
dictions in models of governance and administration. Thus theoretical diver- 
gence within public management itself (i.e., between public choice and the 
managerialist perspective) may result in principles of organizational design and 
management that push in opposite directions (centralization and decentraliza- 
tion, co-ordination and deregulation, control and delegation). He also notes that 
these perspectives may have ‘radically different understandings of the “poli- 
tics” which underlie the exercise of management functions’ (1990, p. 127). 

This issue of resolving the political dimension of public management is one 
of the core problems in both the theory and practice of public management. So 
too is the development of a capacity to deal with the values particular to the 
public sector outlined above. In this, public management may need the stimulus 
of traditional public administration just as much as the latter doubtless required 
that of many of the concepts and theories of public management. 

So what of a future agenda? First, the theoretical approaches of public man- 
agement have to be recognized and studied for what some (although not all) of 
them are — distinctive contributions to economic and political thought. 
Dunleavy (1991) was exemplary in recognizing this about public choice theory 
and provides a model for others to follow. Second, and as outlined above, we 
can employ the tenets of traditional public administration to add a necessary 
constitutional dimension to the theories and prescriptions of public manage- 
ment. There are signs too that this is underway. For example, the democratic 
deficit argument used against the proliferation of unaccountable organizations 
in the UK public sector (Bogdanor 1993; Stewart 1993) has been telling enough 
to warrant a public response by ministers (Waldegrave 1993), not least since it 
is based on a clear political theory and also exposes the claimed neutrality of 
recent initiatives in this area (see Goodsell 1993). Third, there must be a willing- 
ness to examine, test and, if appropriate, adopt the conceptual and methodologi- 
cal frameworks which the new approaches to the field are bringing with them 
and to employ them more rigorously to help forge an empirically based range 
of theories that bring together both public administration and public manage- 
ment. This seems to apply especially to the practical and political implications 
of basing the management of public service on some form of separation of policy 
and execution and the resulting organizational fragmentation. Unless both 
public management and public administration seek to do this a consequence 
will be government and, more widely, a public sector which continues to be ill- 
informed, where the implementation of reform changes may lead to perverse 
results and where public disillusionment with government and administration 
will continue to increase. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


GERRY STOKER 


The field of intergovernmental relations has been strongly affected by the considerable 

of upheaval and change that have been experienced within the British system 
of central-local relations. Researchers have tried to understand these changes both at an 
empirical and theoretical level. 

This article reviews four of the main perspectives on the changing nature of intergov- 
ernmental relations. The first perspective provides a historical and institutional analysis 
within the tradition of public administration. The second perspective draws on organiza- 
tional theory. The third develops insights through rational choice analysis. The final 
perspective draws on neo-Marxist influenced state theory. It can be concluded that in a 
search to understand the turmoil of recent years, students of intergovernmental relations 
have ranged far and wide in their theoretical concerns. The article closes with an assess- 
ment of the advantages and disadvantages of this approach. 


A review of major trends in the study of intergovernmental relations in Britain 
cannot ignore the extraordinary upheavals in this field which were launched 
in the 1980s and which have continued during the 1990s. Financial constraint, 
local tax revolts, privatization, the introduction of market methods, 
deinstitutionalization and reorganization are among the issues that have 
emerged in the context of central-local relations that appear to have had a 
strongly conflict-laden character. It would be surprising if theory and research 
into intergovernmental relations had not tried to grapple with the dramatic 
changes in the field. Underlying the review presented here is a concern with the 
different interpretations developed by researchers of the driving forces behind 
the restructuring of intergovernmental relations. 

The study of intergovernmental relations can justifiably claim to be in the 
theoretical vanguard of the discipline drawing as it does on insights from all but 
one of the various theoretical currents in public administration identified by 
Rhodes (1991). The first perspective which can be labelled ‘dual polity’ draws on 
a tradition of historical and institutional analysis within British public admin- 
istration. It takes as its starting point the authority of the centre and provides a 
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historical account of the institutional and political context of intergovernmental 
relations. The second perspective uses organization theory to stress the power 
dependence that underlies intergovernmental relations and the limited capacity 
of the centre to impose its solutions in a complex decision-making environment. 
A third perspective develops the insights of rational choice analysis and in 
particular its institutional public choice variant. Here consideration is given to 
New Right thinking but also to bureau-shaping theory. The final perspective 
draws on neo-Marxist influenced state theory. 


DUAL POLITY AND CENTRAL AUTHORITY: BUILDING ON 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Traditional public administration has been defined by its focus on institutions, 
the use of historical case studies, a concern with mapping the structure, func- 
tions and relationships of British governance and a predilection for social 
engineering (Rhodes 1991). As the same author notes, the traditional approach 
refuses to wither away and the 1980s has provided many opportunities for it to 
document the changing pattern of British government. This task has been 
undertaken in a way that is different from the work of the past in at least two 
respects. First, the emphasis has shifted from description to explanation. Sec- 
ond, social engineering has given way to social commentary as traditional 
public administration’s access to policy makers has declined. Its place as will be 
seen later has largely been taken by public choice theorists. 

A powerful and influential approach is that provided by Bulpitt (1983, 1989). 
There are two main dimensions to Bulpitt’s work. First he provides a macro- 
historical or developmental perspective that places central-local relations in the 
context of the wider polity. In broad terms he argues that for a long period 
stretching from the interwar period through to the early 1960s, a relatively 
stable dual polity operated with national and local government, by and large in 
two separate compartments. At the national level, politics focused on the high 
issues of economic and foreign policy. At the local level, local government was 
trusted to get on with the low politics of providing welfare and other services. 
Its task along with the institutions involved in territorial management in Scot- 
land, Wales and Northern Ireland was to manage its responsibilities effectively 
and not cause the centre trouble. Local authorities were expected to behave, to 
be respectful to the centre and follow national policy guidelines but they were 
not seen as needing detailed supervision and indeed could expect a considerable 
degree of operational autonomy. Local authorities within this system developed 
as effective administrative units but lost political capacities achieving little 
positive citizen support, becoming divided amongst themselves and lacking 
political muscle at the centre. ‘Ultimately, the survival of the autonomy they 
possessed rested in the hands of others, in particular the national party leaders 
and their continual perception that their interests did not require more central 
control’ (Bulpitt 1989, p. 67). 

The second element of Bulpitt’s explanation rests around the concept of 
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statecraft. The thrust of the argument is that the Conservative’s governing élite 
found the traditional autonomy of local authorities no longer tolerable and as 
such set about restructuring the system so they could meet their objectives. 
Bulpitt’s argument is that the Conservatives were not driven by ideological 
fervour or policy doctrine but rather by statecraft considerations focused on ‘the 
art of winning elections and achieving some necessary degree of governing 
competence in office’ (Bulpitt 1986, p. 21). It is this self-interested and relatively 
narrow focus that has driven government policy towards local authorities and 
in other policy areas. The play of events and trial and error are reflected in a 
complex story in which the core theme remains an attempt to reconstruct the old 
dual polity in which ‘local government becomes, once again, limited govern- 
ment — respectable and prudent within its own confines and respectful to the 
central government’ (Bulpitt 1989, p. 73). Seeking recognition of its broader 
hegemony and responsibility, central government met resistance from Labour 
authorities and so sought to develop more direct techniques of central interven- 
tion. Ultimately, the Conservative élite began to re-focus local government 
activities on their proper limited domain by the introduction of market-oriented 
reforms premised on economic efficiency and consumer sovereignty. Reorgani- 
zation could presumably also be explained as a policy aimed at ‘divide and rule’ 
and ensuring the emergence of a more compliant and controllable local govern- 
ment. 

Some questions can be raised about Bulpitt’s account. First such a sweeping 
view of history inevitably tends to simplify and neglect counter-tendencies. Did 
a national élite that boasted the number of houses it built in the 1950s and 1960s 
really feel able to stand aloof from local politics? As Rhodes (1988, p. 33) argues 
the centre has a long-standing interest in such low matters as education and 
health. Are the connections between national and local politicians really as 
tenuous as the theory suggests? There is evidence, for example, of strong 
connections in the 1980s between the locally based suburban New Right and 
national policy-makers (Holliday 1991). Bulpitt’s analysis because of its sweep- 
ing nature and emphasis on unstated statecraft ambitions poses severe research 
problems since obtaining appropriate evidence would appear near impossible 
(cf. Rhodes 1988, p. 33). 

Even if the broad thrust of the history presented by Bulpitt is accepted there 
remains a huge gap in the model around the issue of implementation. Statecraft 
refers to the ambitions of the ruling party élite but does not explain their chances 
of seeing their ambitions realized. In a narrow sense success has been achieved 
by the Conservatives in that they have been re-elected. However whether this 
success has anything to do with their policy approach to local government 
remains in doubt. Equally, to a degree, the Conservatives have established a 
predominance in the élite debate regarding political problems and issues; espe- 
cially the agenda of local government and intergovernmental relations. Yet this 
is hardly surprising given they have been in power for nearly fifteen years. Up 
to 1987 there were strong counter agendas provided by traditional localists 
(Jones and Stewart 1983) and the New Urban left (Gyford 1985). In the two other 
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major dimensions of statecraft - party management and governing competence 
~ difficulties and problems would appear to be considerable. In some respects 
the Conservative’s statecraft has been successful, in others not. Poll tax is 
probably the greatest disaster, with council house sales the greatest success. The 
Bulpitt model offers little explanation of why some policies have succeeded and 
others have dramatically failed. Bulpitt recognizes the importance of implemen- 
tation (see in particular Bulpitt 1986, p. 22) but his model pays little attention to 
its dynamics and explanation. 

Bulpitt’s work has been very influential. Reflections or developments of its 
broad themes are to be found in a number of valuable studies. Gyford and 
James’s (1983) research on relations between national and local parties would 
appear to give qualified support for Bulpitt’s thesis about the separation of 
national and local politics. The weakness of Britain’s local political élites and 
their lack of access to national politics in comparison with other western democ- 
racies is explored in (Page and Goldsmith 1987 and Page 1991). Using the new 
polity model, these authors argue that it is the political weakness of local 
government that has made it relatively easy for central government to impose 
its will. However, Goldsmith and Page (1987, pp 76-9) do note how the opera- 
tional autonomy of local government built into the dual polity underwrites an 
element of local discretion. In this respect they begin to grapple with the issue 
of implementation more effectively than Bulpitt. The first component of local 
government discretion is that there is no general predisposition to accept advice 
merely because it comes from central government. In particular, influential local 
government-based professions provide a powerful counter hegemony. Second, 
central government lacks a developed territorial structure within the central 
state organization that can enforce legislation. Regional officials, inspectors and 
auditors lack the power of central government officials in other countries. The 
third element of discretion — control over local income — is as Goldsmith and 
Page note subject to considerable challenge. 

Jones and Stewart in various writings (see especially Jones and Stewart 1983; 
Jones 1988; Stewart 1992) have explored the centralization of British politics. 
Stewart (1992, p. 202) argues that centralization is explained by three factors. 


(a) The inherited pattern of local government and central-local relations 
reflecting and supported by a centralist culture. 

(b) The emergence of the Conservative government committed to change in 
the role of the state in society. 

(c) The confrontationist nature of British politics transferred to central-local 
relations by the control of many major local authorities by opposition 
parties. 


The emphasis in the explanation is slightly different from that of Bulpitt but 
there is much common ground. The main difference is that Bulpitt expresses 
little concern at the phenomenon of centralization, while Jones and Stewart are 
deeply concerned about the loss of local autonomy and the undermining of 
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elected local government. In that respect their concerns find reflection in many 
other writings on the rise of centralization (see for example Bogdanor 1988; 
Chandler 1991; Newton and Karran 1985; Parkinson 1987). 

A related perspective on central-local relations is provided by King (Gurr and 
King 1987; King 1989). Drawing on the work of state-centred theorists such as 
Nordlinger (1981) and Skocpol (1985), this approach seeks to identify specific 
state interests in the management of central-local (metropolitan) relations. State 
officials are seen as a significant influence on state actions and the state is seen 
as an institution with interests and a logic of its own. Long-term interests such 
as maintaining public order are joined by short-term concerns. Specifically, the 
Conservative administration in the 1980s was driven by ‘two core national 
economic and ideological objectives: the reduction of public spending (includ- 
ing that spent by municipalities) and the defusion of political opposition (to 
national policies) in cities. Both objectives implied greater central control, a 
historically common state pattern in British central-local relations’ (King 1989, 
p. 478). For King, the strength and the capacity of the centre marks Britain out 
as a highly centralized state and leaves local government in a position of 
‘constitutional vulnerability’ (King 1993, p. 217). Local government is undone by 
‘a Parliamentary system allowing the passage of legislation on the basis of a 
government party majority ... (and ... a legal practice — ultra vires — according 
sovereignty over municipalities to Parliament’ (King 1989, p. 481.). 

The King model has parallels with that of Bulpitt. It also has a close resem- 
blance to the more traditional public administration concerns about the abuse of 
central power and the Conservatives’ failure to respect constitutional niceties 
(Jones 1988; Bogdanor 1988). Like the Bulpitt model it operates at a high level of 
abstraction and would seem to have little capacity for explaining any implemen- 
tation failures or difficulties. The image of the centre is that it is endowed with 
considerable resources, strategic capacity and vision. 

The dual polity model and related arguments provide a valuable contribution 
to the understanding of intergovernmental relations. The most convincing part 
of this literature is its emphasis of the political separation between central and 
local government. However, the image of the central government as a unitary 
and strategic political actor seems an odd and untested assumption. There has 
been little systematic research into the attitudes of the centre to local govern- 
ment since Griffith’s (1966) pioneering work. Finally the dual polity model 
appears to exaggerate the autonomy of the centre by i ignoring the substantial 
implementation problems it faces in its attempts to restructure inter-govern- 
mental relations. 

The historical/constitutional analysis offered by the dual polity model will 
continue to play a part in the study of intergovernmental relations. Its great 
strength is its insistence on placing local government within the architecture of 
complexity that makes up Britain’s governing framework. The role of the Euro- 
pean Community and the challenge of territorial management add to the com- 
plexity of local government's position. A greater willingness to test assumptions 
and assertions within this tradition would be welcome. 
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The range of organization theory is considerable but of particular relevance, 
given the nature of the review being undertaken here, is the work on 
interorganizational analysis. A SSRC/ESRC research initiative on central-local 
government relationships provided the backdrop for a number of valuable 
studies (Goldsmith 1986) focused on the issue of inter-organizational power. 
The theoretical framework for much of this work is provided by Rhodes and has 
been given the label of the power dependence model. 

The initial Rhodes model (1981) viewed central-local relations as a game in 
which central and local participants manoeuvre for advantage. They deploy the 
resources at their disposal — constitutional, legal, organizational, financial, po- 
litical and information ~ to maximize their influence. The game takes place in 
the arena of policy networks, each with different structures of dependency. The 
various organizational players seek to achieve their goals and try to avoid 
becoming dependent on the other ‘players’. Rhodes (1988) has developed this 
vision of central-local relations by identifying a range of policy networks that 
operate within it. These networks reflect a series of discrete policy, service or 
area interests within the national local government system, and draw together 
the organizations that interact within particular fields. There are six types of 
network in which local authorities are involved. 

Amongst the most closely-knit of networks are the territorial and policy 
communities. The territorial communities are based around the territorial min- 
istries, local authorities and other governmental organizations of Wales, Scot- 
land and Northern Ireland. Policy communities are based around a shared 
policy and service delivery responsibility. Policy communities exist in many 
areas (for a useful overview see Ranson et al. 1985 and Laffin 1986). A third, 
although less tightly integrated network, is the ‘national community of local 
government’ in England, in which the main representative bodies are the Asso- 
ciation of County Councils (ACC), the Association of Metropolitan Authorities 
(AMA) and the Association of District Councils (ADC). This type of network is 
referred to as intergovernmental by Rhodes, who has provided the most de- 
tailed analysis of its operation (Rhodes 1986a). The next two types of network 
are defined by their dominant or pre-eminent participant. They are 
professionalized networks such as those associated with health care and per- 
sonal social services (Webb et al. 1986), and producer networks which deal with 
a particular industry (Davies et al. 1984). The final category of network is the 
most loosely integrated. Issue networks generally contain a large number of 
participants with a limited degree of interdependence. Inner city partnerships 
are cited as an example (Leach 1985; Parkinson and Wilks 1986). 

From an initial formulation of the model that was heavily criticized (for a 
discussion see Rhodes 1986b), the power-dependence model has been devel- 
oped by Rhodes to provide an interpretation of central-local relations in the 
1980s that directly challenges the dual polity and centralist models discussed in 
the previous section. 
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Rhodes rejects ‘the usual centralist perspective to focus on the constraints in 
and on the centre’ (1988, p. 3). The constraints internal to the centre are its 
fragmentation and its limited co-ordinating capacity. The constraints external to 
the centre derive from its non-executant nature. Because the centre generally 
does not directly deliver services it is dependent on other organizations to 
achieve its aims. It cannot command sub-national governments. It rather must 
operate through a network of organizations, a variety of policy networks in a 
complex differentiated polity. For much of the post-war period these networks 
were the source of policy initiatives and innovation. The post-1979 Conservative 
government in seeking to impose its priorities and policies has ‘engendered a 
policy mess in which no level of government could attain its objectives’ (1988, 
p. 8). It has ignored the complexity of system and sought to impose its views in 
a top-down fashion and as a result it has suffered many implementation set- 
backs. Rhodes (1988, p. 8) concludes: ‘The past decade cannot be interpreted as 
an era of centralization. It is better described as an era of central decline in that 
the centre’s capacity to achieve its aims has deteriorated’. 

The question of implementation failure is central to the Rhodes model. Vari- 
ous writers have built on his model to assemble a scorecard of successes and 
failures in relation to the Conservatives policy towards local government 
(Stoker 1988, 1991; Cochrane 1993). Together with Marsh, Rhodes has extended 
his interest in implementation to a wider range of Thatcher-inspired policies 
(Marsh and Rhodes 1992a). 

Pickvance (1991) in an attempt to explain the pattern of failure and success in 
central government policies offers an interpretation that combines the insights 
of Rhodes and Bulpitt. Where central power has succeeded and is likely to 
continue to succeed is when its programme involves structural changes or 
mandatory legislation. This 


is because the power of the local government lobby is relatively weak when 
structural change is proposed since under the dual polity model it came to accept 
a position of isolation from and subordination to the centre, in exchange for being 
allowed to carry out policy with only limited central intrusion (Pickvance 1991, 
p. 80). 


Successful policies are seen as including: the cuts in capital spending, the 
abolition of the Greater London council and metropolitan county councils, the 
privatization of council housing and the establishment of bypassing institutions 
for urban development purposes. Failures, in turn, emerged when attempts 
were made to intervene in the day-to-day decision-making of local authorities. 
‘The resources which have helped local government fend off central attempts to 
control its current spending and income raising are: (i) its legitimacy as an 
elected body, (ii) its expertise and knowledge of service delivery and of its 
financial situation; and (iii) the ability of Conservative councils to use intra- 
party linkages to temper central policy’ (p. 81). The’non-executant nature of 
central government means that when it comes to restructuring aimed at the 
operational level of local government it is dependent on local authorities to 
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bring the reforms to fruition. The co-operation of local authorities is not always 
forthcoming and cannot be guaranteed. 

The developed Rhodes model can be criticized on a number of grounds. First 
Pickvance (1991) argues that it tends to overplay the lack of coherence and 
capacity for strategic thinking at the centre. The Conservative party élite has 
learnt from its past mistakes and sought new and more effective ways to achieve 
its objectives. Rhodes, however, could reply that success in one area merely 
pushes the system to breaking-point in another. Thus the ‘universal’ capping 
that operates in the 1990s may have brought current spending under control but 
at the cost of making central government’s responsibility for cuts much more 
clear. 

A second criticism is that because the Rhodes model places its emphasis on 
organizations it tends to downplay the diverse interests of individuals within 
organizations. Organizations are seen as run by a dominant coalition. However, 
it is possible that some individuals within local authorities may find their 
interests better served by the policies of central government than those of their 
dominant coalition. They may provide allies for the centre and thus undermine 
the resistance of local government. In the analysis of bureau-shaping which will 
be discussed in the next section it is precisely such factors that, it is argued, lead 
some senior bureaucrats to favour privatization and even in some circum- 
stances spending cutbacks. Looked at from the other end of the relationship, it 
may be that senior civil servants have sought to protect local authorities from 
the worst excesses of government legislation. There is certainly some evidence 
of regional Department of the Environment officials and other civil servants 
taking on this role (Young 1982; Stoker and Young 1993, ch. 8). However, it 
could be argued that such individual level processes could be incorporated into 
the Rhodes model without too much difficulty. 

The final set of criticisms relate to the awkward incorporation of macro-level 
changes into the model. Cochrane (1993, p. 25) commented: 


Rhodes generally tends to play down the significance of the ways in which the 
operations of policy networks he describes fit into wider processes of capitalist 
development. They appear to exist in a separate system of their own, even if it 
is sometimes buffeted by external pressures. Yet in the end the system clearly 
breaks down under the impact of just these wider economic and political pro- 
cesses. 


The organizational analysis starting point of the power-dependence model 
makes it difficult to incorporate into the Rhodes framework the wider economic 
and political forces which provide much of the dynamic for change within 
networks (for a recognition and discussion of this problem see Marsh and 
Rhodes 1992b). At the level of ideology the Rhodes framework also has few 
mechanisms for coping with large-scale change. In the initial formulation, cen- 
tral-local relations are seen as taking place ‘within known rules of the game’ yet 
in the last fifteen years it could reasonably be argued that a key development has 
been a change in those rules. A change in the ideological and cultural context of 
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central-local relations which is so substantial as that is worthy of greater atten- 
tion than that provided by the Rhodes model. 

The power-dependence framework as developed by Rhodes has provided a 
valuable contribution to the study of intergovernmental relations. It has proved 
itself to be effective and empirically testable. It has captured much of the 
complexity of the central-local relationship and its variety as expressed through 
different types of policy network. The emphasis on implementation failures 
provides a powerful corrective to the dual polity model. As a ‘meso’ or organi- 
zational-level theory, it struggles, however, to capture micro and macro forces 
of change. It is precisely these forces that are respectively the focus of discussion 
in the next two sets of literature to be reviewed. 


INSTITUTIONAL PUBLIC CHOICE THEORY: FROM NEW RIGHT 
PARADIGMS TO BUREAU-SHAPING 


Institutional public choice theory uses concepts and methods derived from neo- 
classical economics to explore political phenomena. The concern is with collec- 
tive decision-making rather than the behaviour of private firms or consumers, 
hence the term public choice. The individual rational actor is at the heart of all 
public choice account. The initial process is of first principles, deductive reason- 
ing leading on to empirically informed accounts of political behaviour. This 
may be followed by prescriptive recommendations to tackle the failings within 
the political system identified by the theorist. This section of the article reviews 
the influence of New Right public choice ideas before turning to an examination 
of Dunleavy’s bureau-shaping model. 

One explanation of the changing nature of intergovernmental relations flows 
from the impact of New Right versions of public choice theory. The main 
theorists within this school are North American (Buchanan and Tullock 1962; 
Niskanen 1971, 1973) but their work has been actively promoted by British New 
Right think tanks such as the Institute of Economic Affairs and the Adam Smith 
Institute (Pirie 1988; Mather 1989). The message promoted by these writers is 
that the optimal mechanism for allocating goods and making decisions is the 
market. Existing public bureaucracies and representative democratic institu- 
tions are inherently prone to over-supply public services and insufficiently 
responsive to the needs of individual consumers. The self-interest of politicians 
seeking votes leads them to make promises and inflate public expectations 
about what the state can provide. Sectional interest groups pursue their own 
narrow interests by pushing for more and better provision. Bureaucrats, too, 
pursue the self-interested goal of budget maximization through the expansion 
of their departmental programmes. The losers are the disorganized and silent 
majority who finance the public expenditure to support expanded services. 

According to Bennett (1990), a powerful critique of welfare state assumptions 
has been developed to underwrite the post-1979 reforms and fundamentally 
change the context of intergovernmental relations. A post-welfare paradigm has 
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emerged, critical of the dependency culture created by past approaches and 
keen to encourage self-reliance and a reduced role for government. This New 
Right inspired paradigm implies in the British case an attack on local govern- 
ment by central government because welfarist practice and thought is strongly 
entrenched at the local level. 

There are several ways in which the impact of New Right public choice 
thinking on intergovernmental relations can be assessed. First, it could be asked 
if the paradigm can explain the restructuring of the 1980s and 90s. The answer 
is that its theories suggest the need for reform but imply that vested interests 
among politicians and bureaucrats will block reform (cf. Dunleavy 1991). New 
Right public choice theorists can only explain the reform programmes adopted 
by the post-1979 Conservatives by giving political leaders such as Margaret 
Thatcher a heroic role in breaking from normal self-interested politics, aided 
and abetted by a fiendish micro-politics developed by supporting think-tanks 
(Pirie 1988). In short, the explanation lacks conviction because it means aban- 
doning the underlying assumptions of the model and introducing implausible 
additional factors. 

Another way of assessing New Right public choice theory is to ask whether 
its basic propositions stand up to social science tests of empirical validity and 
theoretical rigour. Do politicians seek to buy votes? Do bureaucrats engage in 
budget maximization? Here many British writers have expressed considerable 
scepticism. Reviewing the available material Dunleavy (1991, p. 212), for exam- 
ple, concludes that Niskanen’s model of budget maximizing bureaucrats finds 
‘little or no supporting evidence’ (p. 212). Other empirical tests of New Right 
public choice propositions have generally found the models inadequate 
(Dunsire and Hood 1989; Dunsire et al. 1991). 

Beyond doubts about the empirical validity of New Right public choice theory 
there is concern that the very restrictive premises on which the models are built 
raises substantial difficulties in applying the work to political and administra- 
tive settings. Thus New Right public choice accounts tend to assume that people 
have near perfect information in making decisions; they require people’s pref- 
erences to be fixed rather than shaped by their participation in the policy 
process; they treat complex institutional entities as unitary actors for the pur- 
poses of analysis and they model decision-makers as actors with only a single 
maximizing course of action. These assumptions for those with research expe- 
rience in public administration can often appear at best counter-intuitive and at 
worst naive. To argue back that the assumptions can be defended because they 
generate testable hypotheses seems rather weak. Why test propositions drawn 
on naive premises except if you enjoy knocking down ‘straw man’ models? 

A more plausible line of defence for New Right public choice theory is that it 
may be weak social science but that it is strong in policy analysis and prescrip- 
tion. If this line is taken the appropriate test would be trial by output: has the 
introduction of market competition and choice improved public services? This 
is indeed an appropriate question and is likely to remain a focus for study in 
intergovernmental relations. No overall assessment has emerged although some 
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useful conceptional groundwork has been laid in, for example, Le Grand’s 
(1990) discussion of quasi-markets, Pollit’s (1993) examination of new 
managerialism and Walsh’s (1989) analysis of the nature of competition. By the 
late 1990s a rigorous empirical assessment of the public choice inspired reforms 
of local government will be available. The impact of Stewart’s (1993) work on 
the accountability problems created by the fragmented system of local govern- 
ance favoured by New Right public choice theorists suggests the dominance of 
the New Right school may be under attack. Defending the reality of their 
reformed system will be a hard task for the New Right. 

Yet for all the complaints about its social science failings and its inadequacy 
in practice there is no denying the impact of New Right public choice thinking 
on the agenda of intergovernmental relations. Bennett (1990) probably over- 
states the case in suggesting the emergence of a new all-powerful post-welfare 
paradigm, but Bulpitt (1989, p. 56) under-estimates the impact of New Right 
thinking when he argues that ‘ideology will only be “pulled in” to justify, or add 
gloss to, behaviour and decisions already determined by statecraft considera- 
tions’. This is not to suggest that the programme of the Conservatives since 1979 
has always been coherent, but the influence of New Right ideas is more than 
mere rhetorical window-dressing. The ideas may not have driven the reforms 
with a straightforward link between conception and practice but they have had 
a significant role in the development of political debates and in giving New 
Right policy analysis and prescriptions a certain intellectual rationale and mass 
media plausibility. 

New Right public choice ideas have played a stronger role in policy analysis 
and prescription than in providing an understanding and explanation of the 
processes of restructuring in intergovernmental relations. Yet it is clear that the 
potential is there for rational choice and, more particularly, institutional public 
choice models to offer a major contribution to social science. The richness and 
diversity of this type of analysis is such that it is not necessary to operate within 
New Right assumptions. It is also possible to abandon naive assumptions about 
the near perfect information available to actors. Models can be developed on the 
basis that actors have more than one maximizing course of action and which 
allow for complex collective action challenges to be met. Just such an institu- 
tional public choice model has been developed by Dunleavy. His bureau- 
shaping model could be developed to provide an explanation of the changing 
pattern of intergovernmental relations in Britain. 

The Dunleavy model (1991) follows the Niskanen and other similar New 
Right perspectives in assuming that: 1) bureaucrats are self-regarding; 2) bu- 
reaus are dominated by top officials and 3) the behaviour of bureaucrats is 
governed by interaction with a sponsor body composed of politicians who 
depend on the bureaucrats for much but not all of their information about the 
costs, benefits and outputs of the bureau. 

Dunleavy breaks with the Niskanen-type framework in three important ways. 
First, he recognizes that the bureaucrats operate in very different settings de- 
pending on the nature of their agency and the budgets for which they are 
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responsible. Delivery agencies responsible for the direct provision of services to 
the public are in a position where the size of their budget most directly relates 
to their functions. To put it simply, for top bureaucrats in such an agency there 
is a direct interest in increasing public spending in their service area because this 
involves increasing the size of the agency and the budget for which they are 
responsible. In the case of the other basic agency types — regulatory, transfer, 
contract and control — the relationship between the size of the programme 
budget and the activities of the agency is not so clear cut. Since many of these 
agencies have a supervisory role, a political emphasis on value for money and 
constraint could suit the self-interested concerns of their bureaucrats. 

Second, Dunleavy introduces the idea that bureaucrats face not one but a 
choice of maximizing strategies. Budget-maximization may be an occasional 
choice but for the most part rational bureaucrats concentrate on a variety of 
bureau-shaping strategies ranging from internal re-organization to hiving-off 
various tasks. The third shift made in the Dunleavy model is to suggest that 
bureaucrats are motivated by a broader bureau-shaping conception of their 
welfare rather than a narrow focus on pecuniary benefits.’ Higher-ranked 
bureaucrats place more emphasis upon non-pecuniary utilities: such as 
status, prestige, patronage and influence, and most especially the interest and 
importance of their work tasks’ (p. 200). 

Dunleavy has applied his model in relation to changes in central government. 
Yet it is possible to see it providing an explanation of the changing pattern of 
intergovernmental relations. Both periods of growth and the experience of 
cutbacks and restructuring can be explained within the bureau-shaping model. 
Growth in spending was managed by senior central government bureaucrats as 
an opportunity to free themselves for policy-level work and pass on mundane 
tasks to lower agencies. Identifying the same pattern as that specified by the 
dual polity model discussed earlier, the Dunleavy framework explains the 
phenomenon by reference to the bureau-shaping strategies of senior bureau- 
crats. 


For central government agencies in welfare policy areas, bureau-shaping has 
meant an extensive shift towards a control or transfer format, with responsibility 
for service delivery passing to local governments or to intermediate-tier agencies 
... the bureau-shaping model views the institutional form of state growth as a key 
reflection of officials’ instrumental preferences (for working in small, more 
central, staff bureaus) (Dunleavy 1991, pp. 224-5). 


Equally senior central government bureaucrats and indeed lower-level public 
service managers in local government have found themselves in a position to 
shape cutbacks and the policies of privatization and de-institutionalization to 
their benefit. The bureau-shaping model according to Dunleavy 


offers direct, detailed ‘and effective explanations of why privatization and de- 
institutionalization should have emerged as major trends in the contemporary 
period. It predicts that senior managers and officials will accept and promote 
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these changes in order to facilitate reshaping of their bureaus in line with their 
preferences, and outlines how many of the transition costs involved are likely to 
be displaced on to rank-and-file public service workers and on to clients and the 
broader community (Dunleavy 1991, p. 248). 


Dunleavy paints a picture of senior officials going along with organizational 
changes such as privatization and de-institutionalization ‘because they enhance 
the reshaping of their agencies in ways they find congenial, even if the public 
interest implications are negative’ (p. 241). In the case of compulsory competi- 
tive tendering senior bureaucrats can use the process to rid themselves of the 
tiresome responsibility of directly managing mundane blue-collar tasks and 
reshape their work into a more interesting and enjoyable form focused on 
policy-making and contract specification. Monitoring activity will also be 
shaped by a preference for dealing with a few oligopolistic suppliers that are 
more simple to monitor and with whom relationships can take a more élitist, 
higher status form. Senior bureaucrats will readily pass on the transition costs 
(job losses, lower wages) to lower-ranking workers: a reflection of the polarized 
class, gender and race employment profiles of many welfare bureaus. The same 
white, male and middle-class bureaucrats have little to directly concern them if 
the quality of service is reduced since they do not use the services they provide 
or, where they do use them, they can arrange to live in areas where service 
standards have been maintained while working to provide reduced quality 
services in run-down areas. 

The Dunleavy model can claim to have identified some powerful micro-level 
or individual actor-based forces that would tie in with the changing pattern of 
intergovernmental relations. Yet there are a number of difficulties with the 
model. First, the nature of the sponsor-bureau agency relationship is unclear. 
Sponsors in the Dunleavy model would seem to have authority-based agenda 
control since they can call for growth or cutbacks. To explain the boom in 
privatization Dunleavy steps outside the discussion of bureau-shaping to refer 
to political pressure influenced by the hard-sell of interested private corpora- 
tions. This agenda-setting part of the model is under theorized compared to 
discussion of the response of the bureaucrats. Further, given that the sponsors 
seem to have authority-based control, is not clear why they are not more 
concerned and able to impose their will on bureaucrats in relation to the 
institutional response to growth, cutbacks and contracting-out. Alternatively if 
the bureaucrats’ control of information is so great why did they not leap on to 
the ideal bureau-shaping ground of privatization and de-institutionalization 
earlier? Why since it appears that these policies are so attractive to bureaucrats 
have they not been prominent initiators rather than merely enthusiastic imple- 
menters? 

A second difficulty arises over the motivation for bureau-shaping. Dunleavy’s 
bureaucrats are assumed to be self-interested but the way they come to under- 
stand their self-interest is described in complex but perhaps not complex 
enough terms. The bureau-shaping motives identified by Dunleavy are less a 
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product of basic emotions and more a product of a conscious calculus (bureau- 
crats can choose between different maximizing strategies) and a particular set of 
presumably learned culture values about the desirability of certain types of 
work, work unit and location. The model is more subtle than the budget 
maximization alternative but that sublety in turn creates problems. The range of 
bureau-shaping strategies is such that any outcome from no change to privati- 
zation would seem compatible with a bureau-shaping motivation, with the key 
variable being the direction and degree of sponsor pressure. Further, having 
created a conscious, value-driven concept of utility maximization, it would be 
a relatively straight-forward step to start introducing into the calculus values 
that contradict or qualify the bureau-shaping motives identified by Dunleavy. 
Staying within the self-interested assumption, professional values might pro- 
vide a strong competing identity for many bureaucrats especially those in 
delivery agencies. Values which stress the special competence of the profes- 
sional and their ability to define the needs of their clients might make many 
bureaucrats highly likely to oppose expenditure cuts as well as contracting out 
or de-institutionalization processes which threaten their crucial gatekeeper role. 

Institutional public choice theory is especially fruitful in helping us look at 
familiar phenomena in new ways. This is the essential contribution of both New 
Right inspired work and Dunleavy’s bureau-shaping model. The richness and 
diversity of the literature is such that its impact on the study of intergovernmen- 
tal relations is likely to continue to grow. The North American literature is 
substantial and so far its potential application to Britain has attracted only 
limited attention. The work on ‘metropolitan political economies’ (Bish and 
Ostrom 1979; Ostrom et al. 1988) would seem to be one candidate for future 
work. Institutional public choice is especially valuable in seeking to grapple 
with the micro-level behaviour of individuals as factors in explaining the nature 
of intergovernmental relations. 

Institutional public choice, then, can claim to make a useful contribution to 
social science. But its contribution is limited and hindered by two fundamental 
dilemmas. Models driven by very restrictive premises tend to be difficult to 
sustain when subject to empirical test. Those driven by more complex assump- 
tions such as Dunleavy’s bureau-shaping model tend to lose the advantage of 
parsimony in explanation and the capacity to establish clear counter-factuals. 
Like much social science such models can rather be tested for their general 
plausibility against empirical evidence. The key question, then, becomes how do 
bureaucrats behave with respect to contracting out in the way Dunleavy sug- 
gests? Systematic evidence is not available but it would appear difficult to see 
bureau-shaping as more than one of a variety of responses by bureaucrats. 
Second, in much institutional public choice theory forces external to the model 
are introduced as key elements in the explanation of change. Such manoeuvres 
involve both New Right and bureau-shaping modellers in stepping outside their 
frameworks to introduce untheorized factors composed, respectively, of heroic 
politicians and political forces driven by private corporations to explain the 
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arrival of cutbacks and privatization on the agenda of intergovernmental rela- 
tions. 

A final complaint about institutional public choice theory can be aired. Both 
New Right and Dunleavy left-leaning versions reserve the capacity for moral 
and other-regarding thinking for analyists and deny such capacity to the objects 
of their analysis. Both approaches speak up for the public interest that is 
trampled upon by self-interested bureaucrats and others. New Right theorists 
claim to care for the silent over-taxed majority and Dunleavy expresses concern 
for low paid, women and ethnic workers, and weak clients, who are the victims 
of rampant privatization. Within the discipline of public administration with its 
links between academic and practitioner communities it would not be surpris- 
ing if some practitioners found the ‘holier than thou stance’ of such academics 
difficult to swallow. 


STATE THEORY: DUAL STATE, SOCIAL RELATIONS AND 
REGULATION 


The 1970s saw neo-Marxist influenced state theory make a substantial impact on 
research and teaching within public administration (Rhodes 1991). A consider- 
able variety of work has emerged which despite its diversity shares a number 
of common features. First the level of explanation is couched at the macro-level 
and is focused on the broad social economic and political context in which 
intergovernmental relations occur. Second, conflict and crisis are seen as char- 
acteristic rather than abnormal features of society and political relations. Under 
this broad umbrella, three different explanations of the changing pattern of 
intergovernmental relations have attracted considerable attention from the early 
1980s. Dual state, social relations and regulation theory will be reviewed in turn. 

The dual state thesis rests on a distinction between the social investment and 
social consumption functions of the state. Social investment policies are aimed 
at maintaining the production of goods and services in the economy by support- 
ing the profitability of private sector firms. Social consumption policies, in 
contrast, are aimed primarily at supporting the consumption needs of diverse 
groups in the population who, for various reasons, cannot fulfil all their require- 
ments through market purchases. Cawson and Saunders (1983) suggest that 
distinct types of politics have developed around production-oriented and con- 
sumption-oriented state provision. The former is characterized as a closed 
corporate sector: the latter, as a more democratic, open or competitive sector. 

The next stage of the dual state argument is that in Britain at least, the state 
has found it convenient to manage social investment policies at a national level; 
leaving social consumption policies in the hands of local authorities and local 
politics. 

In terms of intergovernmental relations, local authorities are seen as funda- 
mentally constrained by the dominance of corporatist politics at the centre. 
Saunders comments: 
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First, social consumption functions are necessarily subordinate to social invest- 
ment functions since the latter are crucial in maintaining the conditions in which 
production may continue. Secondly, democratic accountability to a local popu- 
lation is necessarily curtailed by corporatist-strategies at the centre. Thirdly, 
ideologies of social need take second place in a capitalist society to ideologies of 
private property (Saunders 1981, p. 34). 


The implications of this analysis for intergovernmental relations are made clear 
in subsequent analysis by Saunders (1982, 1984) of the struggle between the 
Conservative governments of the 1980s and left-wing Labour authorities. 
Broadly, the centre is seen as destined to win, with local opposition further 
weakened by the inherently fragmented nature of consumption interests and 
localized struggles. 

Notwithstanding the success of the prediction made by Saunders, the dual 
state thesis has been criticized on a number of grounds. First, rather like com- 
ments on Bulpitt’s dual polity model, critics have questioned the validity of the 
split between national-level social investment politics and local-level consump- 
tion politics. Some consumption issues such as social security are run on a 
national basis. Economic development, a social investment issue, has increas- 
ingly become a prominent issue in local politics. More fundamentally, it has 
been pointed out that it was very difficult to distinguish between primarily 
production-oriented and primarily consumption-oriented intervention 
(Dunleavy 1984). Many interventions seem to have consumption and produc- 
tion consequences. For example, state housing not only meets consumer needs 
but creates demand for private builders. Dunleavy (1984) has loaded two more 
telling criticisms onto the dual state thesis. The model assumes that the function 
of a policy determines the type of politics that surrounds it. Yet no clear 
explanation is given as to why governments and other political actors necessar- 
ily have to respond to such a predetermined set of functional requirements. 
Finally, the dual state thesis deals exclusively with state-society relations un- 
wisely omitting and leaving unexplored the internal organization and politics of 
the state. Many of these criticisms were accepted by Saunders (1986) and despite 
some attempt at reformulation the dual state thesis has largely disappeared 
from the debate about intergovernmental relations. 

Another attempt at developing a state theory perspective and applying it to 
intergovernmental relations is provided by Duncan and Goodwin (1988). Unlike 
Saunders their focus was not so much on what the state does but rather the way 
in which it carries out its activities which is seen to be of key importance. For 
Duncan and Goodwin the crucial role of the state is in managing and interpret- 
ing social relations between interests and classes in a divided and unevenly 
developed society. The local state finds itself involved in a complex balancing 
act. It has to represent local interests to the centre but equally has to present and 
promote national policies within localities. This dual role creates an underlying 
tension in central-local relations. The process is further complicated by the 
uneven development of capitalist society so that the nature of dominant local 
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interests varies and in some instances local interests which challenge the pro- 
capitalist national politics may take over local political institutions. 

Like the dual state thesis the social relations model of Duncan and Goodwin 
provides an analysis of the context for the central-local conflicts of the 1980s. 
Duncan and Goodwin in the end also match Saunders in a fairly pessimistic 
assessment of the ability of local resistance to overcome national political forces. 
The criticisms of the social relations model also have a familiar ring. For all its 
concern with social struggle and conflict the model is driven by the functional 
imperative of the state to manage social relations in the long run interests of 
capitalism. The existence of such an imperative is difficult if not impossible to 
establish empirically and so the core propositions of the model about the role of 
the local state can be illustrated but never fully falsified or proved. 

Dissatisfaction with the formalism of the dual state and social relations mod- 
els led theoretical attention to turn to the regulationist school. Starting with the 
work of Aglietta (1979), regulationist theory has developed in many different 
directions but especially relevant to those with an interest in the state is the work 
of Lipietz (1987) and Jessop (1988, 1990). A number of writers have sought to 
apply insights from regulation theory to the position of local government and 
the changing nature of intergovernmental relations (Hoggett 1987, 1991; Geddes 
1988; Stoker 1989, 1990; Painter 1991; Tickell and Peck 1992; Goodwin et al. 
1993). Unlike the dual state and social relations models the regulationist ap- 
proach views the role of the state and local government not as the product of a 
functional imperative but rather as the product of social struggle in an unstable 
society. The role of the state and other economic and social institutions may 
reflect the strategic ambitions of key political forces but roles are also defined by 
the unintended and unanticipated outcomes of political conflict. The coming 
together of a set of mutually supporting institutional arrangements and social 
structures ‘are chance discoveries made in the course of human struggles and if 
they are for a while successful, it is only because they are able to ensure a certain 
regularity and a certain permanence in social reproduction’ (Lipietz 1987, p. 15). 
The tensions and conflicts of developing capitalism are such that the emergence 
of a relatively stable system of institutions and social relations (a mode of social 
regulation) to manage and sustain the conditions for sustained economic 
growth is problematic. Any mode of social regulation is prone to break down 
and collapse. The changing pattern of intergovernmental relations can be exam- 
ined in the context of this complex historical process. 

Regulation theory argues that from a period stretching roughly from the 1930s 
to the early 1970s a relatively stable model of social regulation was established 
in capitalist societies. The label Fordist is given to this period of mass produc- 
tion and consumption. Regulationists see a distinctive role for the state in the 
Fordist period. State intervention in the economy to manage and sustain de- 
mand for, and provide the infrastructure necessary to, mass production is seen 
as essential. The state also takes an increased role through the collective provi- 
sion of education, health, housing and income support. This increased role is 
seen as the product of several forces. In part it reflects working-class demands 
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for better social conditions. Yet the welfare state is also essential to the Fordist 
regime of mass production and consumption. It enables the workforce to sup- 
port and reproduce themselves and their dependents while at the same time 
operating the long working hours demanded by the economic system. It also 
helps to sustain the norm of consumption, providing the social stability and 
security in which mass consumption could flourish. Local government because 
of its key role in Britain in organizing and operating the welfare state has a core 
part in the Fordist mode of social regulation. It also has been influenced by the 
dominant organizational ethos of the era to develop a commitment to large- 
scale, hierarchically controlled, standardized service provision. 

The changed context of intergovernmental relations in the 1980s is explained 
by the gradual collapse of Fordism. The implications for local government are 
at base a challenge to its established role. The old mode of regulation is breaking 
down and new institutions are emerging. ‘Cautious’ versions of the argument 
stress that the emerging developments do not necessarily lead to a major role for 
a new post-Fordist local government and indeed the particular thrust of changes 
and Conservative government policies may be antipathetic to the attempt to 
establish a new regime to support sustained economic growth (Painter and 
Goodwin 1993). More ‘heroic’ versions of the argument identifying a new role 
for local government in an emerging post-Fordist system. This new role is a 
product of a Thatcher-initiated attempt ‘to change the role and functions of local 
government to make its activities, organization and orientation compatible with 
the flexible economic structures, two-tier welfare system and enterprise culture 
which in the Thatcher vision constitute the key to a successful future for the UK’ 
(Stoker 1989, p. 141). Local government also finds itself influenced by new 
management thinking, stimulated by the breakdown of Fordism, and so seeks to 
change its management systems to meet the new demands of customer-orienta- 
tion and flexibility. 

Criticisms of this regulationist interpretation has been made on two main 
grounds. First it is argued that the Fordist/post-Fordist distinction is misleading 
and inadequate as a historical interpretation (Sayer 1990). The depiction of the 
Fordist-period ignores counter-evidence and features that do not fit. The specu- 
lation about post-Fordism seizes on selected examples and is long on hype and 
short on substance. Above all it is misleading to think of history in such binary 
terms. The second main criticism is that the mechanisms driving change in the 
model are not clear. Cochrane argues: 


It sometimes looks as if the theorists of post-Fordist local government ... want to 
have it both ways: on the one hand the theoretical approach implies a structural 
shift, whose key features can be identified from first principles; but as soon as its 
proponents are accused of determinism, or it is suggested that some of the 
changes it appears to predict are not taking place, then the notion of post- 
Fordism becomes increasingly slippery (1993, p. 92). 


Defenders of the regulationist approach have been able to reply to these two 
criticisms but have conceded some ground. First, the Fordist/post-Fordist para- 
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digm can be defended as a simplified depiction but one which nevertheless 
captures significant elements in the history of modern capitalist societies (Stoker 
1990). Painter and Goodwin (1993) offer an empirical defence in support of the 
existence of an era of Fordism stretching from the 1950s to the early 1970s. They 
concede that the notion of post-Fordism (as indeed many recognize) is problem- 
atic but argue that regulation theory does not necessarily require a new mode 
of social regulation to emerge. The point about lack of clarity with respect to the 
driving forces of change finds more purchase. The open-ended process and 
unintended outcomes which underlie the regulationist depiction of change 
provide hints as to the relevant factors but not a coherent statement. Even critics, 
however, are moved to comment — ‘It is nevertheless important to acknowledge 
that these debates (about post-Fordist local government) have drawn attention 
to significant changes which are taking place, and have taken the important first 
steps of relating local government to those changes’ (Cochrane 1993, p. 92). 

The great attraction of the work inspired by regulation theory is that it places 
intergovernmental relations in a wider context of social and economic change. 
It takes the state’s institutional structures and the organization of social and 
political arrangements as central to its analysis, but avoids the danger of seeing 
these institutions and arrangements as free floating. Rather it sets intergovern- 
mental relations in a changing political economy and locates local politics in the 
context of changing international or global relations. There is strong evidence to 
suggest that regulation theorists and those influenced by regulation ideas will 
make valuable contributions in the future as they seek to refine and develop the 
approach (Jessop 1992; Goodwin and Painter 1993). What is required is a subtle 
approach to the Fordist/post-Fordist distinction and the development of analy- 
sis and theories that explain more effectively the dynamics and processes of 
change. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What is striking about the sub-field of intergovernmental relations is how most 
writers have sought to direct their research and theoretical interest towards 
explaining the changes of the contemporary period. In many ways this feature 
of literature is to be welcomed. However, the cost of a desire to deal with the 
contemporary is considerable in terms of the tendency for theoretical develop- 
ments and debates to evolve without recourse to rigorous, and systematic 
empirical testing of the respective merits of different positions and propositions. 
Much valuable empirical work has been undertaken but one of the main attrac- 
tions of £2.25 million ECRC Local Governance Programme launched in 1992/3 
is the opportunity it provides to engage in detailed empirical work which will 
in turn lead to refinements of the theories reviewed here. 

The demands of contemporary change are still likely to dictate the concerns 
of many researchers. Indeed, the direction of change seems likely to require new 
thinking and further theoretical development within the sub-field of intergov- 
emmental relations. In particular, a shift of focus may develop to take into 
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account not only the vertical but also the horizontal dimension of intergovern- 
mental relations. Such a shift will be necessary to understand the role of 
supranational organizations such as the European Community as well as the 
complex variety of institutions and actors that form the contemporary pattern 
of local and regional governance. To think narrowly in terms of central-local 
relations, focused on central government and local authorities, is no longer 
acceptable. Some North American literature that attempts to capture the com- 
plexity of the alliances and partnerships of the emerging system of governance 
has been introduced into the British debate but it has already been found to be 
of only modest use. Harding (1991) provides a critical analysis of the value of 
growth coalition theories and Stoker and Mossberger (1994) explore the limited 
potential of urban regime theory. It would appear that the contemporary world 
will continue to provide puzzles and complexities that are likely to tax research- 
ers of intergovernmental relations. 
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COMPARATIVE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN 
BRITAIN 


EDWARD C. PAGE 





According to a strict definition, comparative public administration in Britain is relatively 
undeveloped. However, once the definition is relaxed it is possible to see that scholars in 
the British Isles make a substantial contribution to the field. This contribution can be 
examined under four headings; single country studies, juxtapositions, thematic compari- 
sons and causal explanations. While causal explanation must remain as one major objec- 
tive of comparative study, such explanations are problematic, and not only in Britain. At 
best they can only deal in establishing the strength of the evidence supporting plausible 
hypotheses rather than offer more direct tests of causality associated with statistical 
techniques. The way forward in comparative research is not to be found in a search for 
an overall theory, or the institutionalization of administrative data gathering. Intellectu- 
ally interesting questions are more likely to provoke data collection than the other way 
around. A stronger dialogue between contemporary and past studies as well as a broad- 
ening range of countries covered might help generate the projects which provide the 
systematic comparative data that many commentators believe we lack. 


INTRODUCTION 


There are several reviews of comparative public administration which have 
concluded that there is not much real comparison going on in the study of public 
administration generally (Golombiewski 1977; Peters 1988, 1990; Derlien 1992). 
It is also conventional to assume that British political science is inductive, 
institutional and generally resistant to systematic analytical approaches (see 
Gamble 1990). Thus we might expect an evaluation of comparative public 
administration in Britain to be very short indeed — no more than a sentence or 
two saying that it does not exist, along with citations of non-British comparative 
studies such as Armstrong (1973) and Aberbach, Putnam and Rockman (1981) 
and perhaps one or two brave British attempts that come close to, or fall even 
further below, expectations. 

However, the apparent affinity of British political science to what may be 
termed a literary approach has in my view been overstated (Page 1990). If we 
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also recognize that the criteria that have to be met before studies can be de- 
scribed as truly comparative are generally unrealistically high, we can begin to 
get a more accurate picture of what is going on by way of comparative work in 
the field of public administration in Britain. The first part of this article sets out 
what I understand by comparative approaches to public administration. Once 
‘one relaxes the more stringent and possibly unattainable conditions required 
before a study is termed ‘comparative’, there is a great wealth of studies that 
contribute towards systematic comparison. These are discussed in the second 
section. Only after an appreciation of what is actually going on in the field can 
one begin to comment on deficiencies, strengths and possible future directions. 
These questions are addressed in the conclusion. 


DEFINING COMPARATIVE STUDY 


Comparative politics in general, and this is reflected in the comparative study 
of administration, has what might be termed an identity problem. This identity 
problem can be clearly stated. On the one hand comparative politics, as it is 
taught in our universities and colleges, is generally regarded as sharing the 
same broad intellectual concerns as, say, the study of British, American, French 
or Scandinavian politics — parties, elections, voting, Parliament and the execu- 
tive among other things. In fact, those who know or teach about more than one 
country could be termed comparativists. In this sense comparative politics is 
identified with familiarity with the history, political institutions and current 
events of foreign countries. Yet on the other hand, comparative politics is a 
method which should mark its practitioners off from colleagues in the same way 
in which political philosophers or rational choice theorists are distinct. The 
whole purpose of comparative political analysis is to develop and test theoreti- 
cal propositions, either through setting out cross-national similarities in politi- 
cal phenomena or through understanding and explaining variations in them. 
One symptom of this split identity can be seen in the fact that many books 
which perform some type of comparison tend to do so rather self-consciously 
and frequently offer a justification for the comparative method. Pickvance and 
Preteceille (1991, pp. 198-9) for example set out in their comparative analysis of 
local government and state restructuring the sorts of justification that can be 
found more widely: ‘all analysis is comparative since every attempt to identify 
causal processes involves comparing a situation with a “thought experiment’ 
in which one or more factors are absent’; the opportunities it offers through 
showing that there are different patterns of urban politics to challenge ‘ethno- 
centric assumptions’ and the ability to ‘identify national-level and global con- 
textual influences’. Another symptom is that those who seek to discuss issues at 
a high level of abstraction are open to criticism either that they are wrong on 
specific details about one or two countries, the Zanzibar principle (Daalder 
1987, p. 19), or that their descriptions are too broad to say anything significant 
about any country, offering instead, as Dunsire (1978, p. 487) put it, ‘the perspec- 
tive of a survey from a helicopter, as contrasted with travels on foot with a 
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clipboard’. Another symptom is that many, even those who practice it, tend to 
talk down the advances in our understanding of political phenomena that have 
been achieved through it. Guy Peters (1990), for example, one of the leading 
American scholars of comparative public administration, argues that systematic 
comparisons are relatively few and far between. He suggests that this lack to 
some extent results from two important limitations to the development of 
comparative public administration: the absence of any agreement about the 
‘dependent variable’, i.e. that which is to be explained by comparative analysis 
and the absence of a theoretical language to enable such comparisons. Van Wart 
and Cayer (1990, p. 246) see the problem of the field as a ‘lack of definition’. The 
distinct lack of methodological pieces, broader middle-range theorizing (and 
perhaps even the near total absence of grand theorizing), and overall state of the 
art assessments or critiques leaves one without a clear sense of purpose or 
identity’. - 

This last symptom has led some to write off comparative public administra- 
tion in general and comparative public administration in the British Isles in 
particular. Golombiewski (1977, p.145) writes that ‘comparative administration 
is inadequately developed as a social science and only fitfully applies its meth- 
odology’. Peters (1988, p. 8) writes of ‘the awful truth that the comparative study 
of public administration is the least well-developed aspect of the study of 
comparative politics and government despite the long and honourable history 
of the field’. Derlien (1992, pp. 279-80) argues that there has been ‘little compara- 
tive research ... undertaken in Europe; for internationally comparative (and 
cooperative) work is — after all — time consuming. However, there are a number 
of studies in the various national settings in Europe which are similar in 
approach and produced comparable material.’ 

Here it must be added that Derlien’s analysis is ambivalent about what 
precisely comparative analysis is. The thrust of his argument appears to be 
based upon the novel and theoretically unfounded assertion that multinational 
studies where the researcher (or preferably the team of researchers) actually 
gathers primary data is comparative, while research based upon secondary 
sources is comparable. Yet at other times ‘comparable’ is the adjective applied to 
individual country studies which may be drawn together by those seeking to 
make some sorts of comparisons. Either way, there is not much of it about, 
according to Derlien. 

Let us take as a pure definition of a truly comparative analysis public admin- 
istration those studies which explain cross-national similarities and variations 
through systematic comparison of more than one country. Thus comparison in 
cross-national terms would try to emulate the analysis of multiple observations 
of statistical analysis. As Rose (1991) correctly argues, the essential logic of 
comparative analysis is that of the matrix, with individual countries along the 
vertical axis and discrete variables ranged along the horizontal axis. Taken to its 
extreme, it would be exceptionally difficult for comparative politics to live up 
to such expectations. In March 1994 there were 210 countries listed in Keesing’s 
Contemporary Archives (1994). Gaining up-to-date comparable information on 
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sufficient of them to highlight associations between variables, the strength of 
which would be judged by methods similar to those used in statistical analysis, 
is difficult. Then the scope for such pure comparative analysis is further reduced 
by the fact that we must control for such obvious distinctions as wealth and 
form of political system and thus further reduce our degrees of freedom. It is 
doubtful that many studies, British, American or from any other country, could 
fit a stringent definition of comparative public administration and focus on 
intellectually interesting data and phenomena. 

Instead we must, as we do throughout political science research, accept as 
valid those analyses that do not meet the stringent criteria that an insistence on 
purity in methodology would require. Statistical analysis of political phenom- 
ena routinely violates some of the basic axioms of the theory that underpins it. 
For example, little serious attention has been paid to the problem that explora- 
tory model building, the pawing or scrolling over printout that invariably 
precedes drafting of results, uses up degrees of freedom to such an extent that 
it is unlikely that many data sets have any left. A variant of this, the ‘file-drawer 
problem’, in its most extreme form, suggests that ‘journals are filled with the 5 
per cent of the studies that show Type I errors’, that is to say finding statistical 
associations where none exist, ‘while the file drawers back in the lab are filled 
with the 95 per cent of the studies that show non-significant (e.g. p < 0.5) results’ 
(Rosenthal 1979, p. 638). This has not prevented statistical analysis from yielding 
valuable insights into the political behaviour and characteristics of individuals 
and institutions. If we are to assess accurately the contribution of Britain to the 
study of comparative public administration, it is not sufficient to weigh all in the 
balance of a methodology that we may aspire to yet never achieve and find all 
who fail to do so wanting. Instead we need a more sensitive understanding of 
what the enterprise of comparative study is all about. 

The study of comparative politics in general and public administration in 
particular is a series of trade-offs. In fact, as Sartori’s (1970) ladder of abstraction 
argument shows, the whole of political science is a trade-off, crudely speaking, 
between configurative or detailed discussion of one case or a few cases and 
broader and more abstract theoretically based generalizations. Thus we can 
argue that the two sides of the identity of comparative politics and comparative 
public administration are best seen as a continuum rather than as categories of 
comparison. At the one end of the continuum is the macro-comparative, multi- 
national, multivariate and theoretical study, of which there are few examples in 
public administration when the subject is understood, by way of a working 
definition, to cover the organization and behaviour of the executive and judicial 
arm of government and the interaction between these and other political insti- 
tutions. At the other end there is the configurative study of one country in which 
systematic comparison is missing but implications for our understanding of 
other countries are drawn, explicitly or implicitly. The reasons for different 
scholars choosing different trade-offs are many and various; language skills, 
availability of secondary and primary research material, of collaborators and 
funds as well as intellectual ambitions, are among the more likely factors to 
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shape the analysis. 

These two ends of the continuum cannot be seen as higher or lower orders of 
comparison. For example, the Cutright (1963) model that systematically corre- 
lates measures relating to the existence of democratic political institutions, with 
economic development and social mobilization, is not demonstrably a better or 
more sophisticated piece of comparative research than de Tocqueville’s (1969) 
Democracy in America which is far more casual in the manner in which compara- 
tive conclusions are drawn from what is essentially a single case study. Despite 
its inclusion of welcome data about the background of top officials in several 
nations, Aberbach, Putnam and Rockman’s (1981) Bureaucrats and Politicians in 
Western Democracies is not ipso facto more ‘comparative’ or sophisticated than 
Heclo’s (1974) Modern Social Politics. Moreover, it is not possible to describe an 
author as being predominantly at one end or the other of the continuum. As will 
be seen below, our most important writers in the field, such as Richard Rose or 
Christopher Hood, pitch their use of cross-national comparisons at different 
levels for different purposes. 

Of course, not all discussions of public administration in multinational con- 
texts use a comparative methodology. There is what may be termed a Machi- 
avellian approach which derives its name not from the dark, scheming amoral 
character of popular myth but the sophisticated theorist of early Renaissance 
administration who used the experiences of what was known of classical antiq- 
uity, as well as more recent European experience, to draw theoretical proposi- 
tions about the nature of governing (see Butterfield 1940). One classic use of this 
approach to using information from several nations to develop a theoretical 
argument is found in Hood’s (1983) influential Tools of Government which sets 
out government’s tool-kit organized in four broad compartments — nodality, 
authority, treasure and organization — to give a fresh perspective on the scope 
and method of government intervention as well as its limitations. The examples 
used to develop this theory include the covert operations of the CIA, the BBC 
broadcasts of inshore weather forecasts and the interwar subsidies paid by the 
French state to merchant shipping vessels. While he does offer a comparative 
examination of the changing mix of tools in Britain and America, the thrust of 
the book is not systematic comparison but the development of a novel and 
useful framework for analysing government activity. Further examples of such 
an approach can be found in Hood’s (1976) Limits of Administration, Hood and 
Jackson’s (1991) Administrative Argument, Smith’s (1985) Decentralization and 
Dunleavy and O’Leary’s (1987) Theories of the Modern State. Of course the back- 
ground to these theoretical insights is a well-grounded understanding of how 
things work in different countries. Yet comparison involves the provision of 
sufficient information to allow conditions in one country to be related to those 
in another or others, and this is not the main purpose of the Machiavellian 
approach which derives its force from the use of examples. 

While it is possible to conceive of comparative studies of public administra- 
tion as ranged on a continuum, it is nevertheless possible to set out some 
discrete points along this continuum. While these will be fleshed out in some 
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more detail below, these include at the one end the configurative study of admin- 
istration of a country other than that found in the British Isles. Moving along one 
has the juxtaposing of more than one country, the thematic comparison and the 
determination of causal relationships. The purpose of this article is to assess the 
contribution of British scholars to the comparative study of public administra- 
tion and to point out some problems and opportunities for future development 
of the sub-discipline. 

The focus of the article will be on comparative public administration in 
developed nations. For better or for worse, the study of development adminis- 
tration and administration in developed countries have traditionally been sepa- 
rate parts of the discipline, with relatively few authors, such as Brian Smith (see 
for example Smith 1985), publishing extensively in both. There are some good 
reasons for this separation. The orientation of development administration is 
practical — the diffusion of knowledge about what works and what does not and 
under what circumstances success or failure can be expected. The stakes are 
generally different and much higher, frequently involving examinations of 
strategies to get out of levels of poverty unknown in developed nations. More- 
over, the tendency in the literature to group together different national experi- 
ences regionally, such as Asia, Latin America or the South Pacific, puts cross- 
national comparisons closer to the core of the Third World than they appear in 
the study of administration in developed countries. Smith’s (1992) survey of 
work published in a major British journal, Public Administration and Development, 
shows a thriving comparative literature focusing not only upon concerns that 
have occupied students of developed administraion, such as managing develop- 
ment projects, but also more traditional concerns such as privatization and 
decentralization. The pursuit of common issues in separate parts of the disci- 
pline raises the question of whether this separation has been harmful. It is not 
a question that can be dealt with adequately here. 


STUDIES OF PARTICULAR NATIONS 


Since I have described the Machiavellian approach as not essentially compara- 
tive, it may be objected that a study of an individual country should also not be 
described as comparative. Derlien (1992), for example, is quite clear that we 
have plenty of ‘comparable’ studies but no ‘comparative’ studies. 

The assertion that single country studies cannot be classed as part of compara- 
tive administration is in my view mistaken. In fact, many studies of individual 
countries draw conclusions which raise wider implications and have a bearing 
on other countries even though the design of the book or article is not explicitly 
comparative — a phenomenon termed by Rose (1991) as the ‘extroverted’ single 
country study. One of the clearest examples of this is Rose’s (1980) discussion 
of ‘government against sub-government’. Primarily about the president and 
policy communities in the United States, it nevertheless offers a profound 
differentiation between US and European policy communities: in America there 
is subgovernment, in Europe there is both subgovernment and government — 
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the existence of a framework of authority that can constrain policy communities 
in Europe has important implications for the nature of policy making. 

Let us take another somewhat less extroverted example. In his textbook on 
Italian Politics, Governing Italy: The Politics of Bargained Pluralism, David Hine 
(1993) offers us original material on the functioning of national, regional and 
local government and thus the best source on Italian public administration in 
English since his own chapter in Ridley’s (1979) edited book. The conclusions 
about the specificity of Italy are made in terms which are implicit comparisons 
which can be taken up by those looking at other countries; he discusses the ‘poor 
aggregative’ capacities of the political system, the ‘unimpeded access to party 
leaderships, Members of Parliament, the government, the bureaucracy enjoyed 
by a wide range of interest groups ... ‘(Hine 1993, p. 301). While Wallace, 
Wallace and Webb's (1983) collection primarily focuses upon administrative 
structures and policy processes in one system, the European Union, it contains 
explicit comparisons with the conditions applying in member states as well as 
the development of theoretical insights elaborated in contexts outside the EU. 

Of course individual country studies may contain little or no reference to 
other countries. Chapman’s (1955, pp. 230-1) study of prefects in France con- 
tains an interesting thesis that Britain has become more centralized while France 
has remained the same as it has been for a century because the institution of 
prefect protects local government. Yet this is confined to a couple of sentences 
in the conclusion. Other studies, such as Chapman’s (1953) book on local 
government in France, contain even less extroverted material. Although indi- 
vidual country studies do not invariably make systematic comparisons with 
other countries, it is possible to call such studies part of the enterprise of the 
comparative study of administration since they are part of a comparative conver- 
sation. They add to our stock of precisely what it is that marks off one set of 
administrative arrangements from another. Such studies are not simply raw 
material for a higher form of comparison since their authors tend to emphasize 
the distinctive features of their subject in terms that facilitate comparison even 
if they do not directly make such comparisons. Here one could include the 
discussion of central, regional and local administration in Italy found in Allum 
(1973) or in West Germany, found in Johnson’s (1973) text. Certainly studies of 
public administration in Britain may also participate in this comparative con- 
versation without making systematic and formal comparisons with elsewhere. 
However, the self-conscious discussion of what makes a particular country 
interesting is somewhat less likely to be found among British scholars writing 
about Britain where the intrinsic interest in the subject is often taken for granted. 

The question of how strong the contribution of British public administration 
to this comparative conversation has been is a difficult one. Quantitative meas- 
ures such as citations or mentions of British studies in bibliographies might at 
first appear appropriate, but their use is fraught with methodological (for 
example, the concentration on journal articles in citation sources) and logistical 
(for example, the fact that there is no general multinational public administra- 
tion bibliography) problems. Van Wart and Cayer (1990) show that the single- 
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country study is the most common of all comparative articles, accounting for 
nearly three-quarters of all empirically based articles published in leading 
English language public administration journals. Internationally, British jour- 
nals appear to be a major forum for comparative administration publications: 
Van Wart and Cayer confirm earlier work and show that Public Administration 
is second only to the International Review of Administrative Sciences in terms of the 
quantity of comparative articles published. Between 1978 and 1993, West Euro- 
pean Politics, Britain’s major general comparative politics journal, published 50 
articles by British or Irish scholars covering aspects of public administration 
abroad - just over three a year, a figure that would have placed it in the top five 
journals if it had been included in Van Wart and Cayer’s (1990) study. 

Another way of assessing a British contribution is to highlight studies which 
have been important in bringing different countries into the comparative con- 
versation. If one asks the question of whether British scholars have made 
available, either through their own primary research or through synthesizing 
foreign language material and publishing in English, important material on the 
way in which national and local governmental bodies work elsewhere in Europe 
then one could point to the work of Elder (1970), and Elder, Thomas and Arter 
(1988) on the Scandinavian countries; Johnson (1973), Dyson (1977) and Padgett 
(1990) for Germany; Hayward (1973; 1986), Wright (1984), Stevens (1988) and 
Machin (1976) for France; Allum (1973), Furlong (1993) and Hine (1979; 1993) for 
Italy; Carr (1980) and Medhurst (1973) for Spain; Gladdish (1991) for the Neth- 
erlands. 

In fact despite the claim that we have plenty of ‘comparable’ studies and need 
more ‘comparative’, it is clear that we have no such thing. There are vast gaps 
in our knowledge about even the main contours of the administrative system 
even in many countries of western Europe. Of the 41 single country studies 
published in West European Politics between 1978 and 1993, 20 were about France 
and 10 were about Germany. This suggests a strong bias in favour of France at 
least among European specialists in British public administration. Other coun- 
tries are less well covered. If one wanted to provide an up-to-date set of 
references in English (or even if you were prepared to accept a rather dated 
source) for the national administrative structures of Belgium, Finland, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Austria, Luxembourg, Portugal, Spain and Greece one 
would have great difficulty at finding anything more than the briefest of sec- 
tions in a far more general text or something dealing with a relatively disembod- 
ied feature of that system — Opello (1983), for example, may tell us about the 
social backgrounds of Portuguese officials and how they have changed since the 
advent of democracy, but there is nothing more general on structure, recruit- 
ment, patronage and political control. Rowat’s (1988) collection does offer some 
help on the administration of countries about which information is generally 
more limited, but the rather general contributions do relatively little to fill such 
a large gap. 

The lack of information available in English about, say, the Swiss or Austrian 
civil service deprives us of a valuable set of insights into the impact of different 
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forms of federalism in the European context; we would understand more about 
clientelism and party patronage in bureaucracy if we had more information 
about Austria, Belgium, Portugal, Spain, Italy and Greece. In short, we need 
more national studies not only to complete our knowledge for its own sake, but 
to understand the causes and consequences of different patterns of organization. 
Local government is something of an exception here with encyclopaedias such 
as those of Humes and Martin (1969), Rowat (1980) and Norton (1994). Moreo- 
ver, there are numerous edited works covering regional and local government 
(see below). 


JUXTAPOSITIONS 


Herman Finer (1956, p. vii) discusses the value of the edited collection as a form 
of comparison in the following terms: the 


symposium, even at its very best in authors and editors, is but juxtaposition by 
mail among members of a loose and fugitive committee, not the consistent 
comparison of co-relevant political problems and the diverse nations’ answers to 
them, the offsetting demurrer that a multitude of authors encourages a look at 
‘the same subject’ from different points of view is just too facile. True comparison 
needs a framework of comparison steadily applied to a scholar’s possessed body 
of facts. 


While Finer is right to point to the difficulties of comparative research through 
such forms of collaboration, there are some notable exceptions (here I have in 
mind Rose 1985 and Hood 1994 in which a strong editorial hand gives the whole 
a coherence not always found in single-authored comparisons) to this general 
principle that edited collections are ‘juxtapositions by mail.’ A juxtaposition is 
defined as a collection of essays usually around a common theme but which 
lacks the coherence found in the thematic comparison — a coherence provided 
either through tight editing, through close collaboration between co-authors or 
through single authorship. 

Juxtapositions, in Finer’s terms, have their uses. For one thing, they are useful 
for teaching purposes. Much of what was taught about public administration in 
Belgium, Germany, the Netherlands and Italy for many years relied upon the 
relevant chapters in Ridley’s (1979) edited Government and Administration in 
Western Europe. In terms of the comparative conversation discussed above, they 
allow for the presentation of information about countries which may not be 
sufficient for a whole book or which on its own may not have sufficient general 
appeal to appear in a mainstream public administration or political science 
journal. Much of what we know about the operation of constitutional courts in 
different countries is contained in a special issue of West European Politics 
(Volcansek 1992), and regional and local government have been particularly 
well covered by edited collections (see, for example, Sharpe 1981; Keating and 
Jones 1985; Mény and Wright 1985; Chandler 1993). 
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A third function of juxtapositions is that they allow the rapid development of 
a body of knowledge about something which it would otherwise take an indi- 
vidual years to find out, probably also costing lots of money, assuming he or she 
had the language skills to undertake a comparison. Thus, for example, 
Pickvance and Preteceille (1991) and Sharpe (1993) could explore key aspects of 
urban politics and state restructuring while they remained topical. 

Richardson (1982) could gain a relatively rapid impression of how useful the 
concept of ‘policy styles’ is for the analysis of public policies and Mackie and 
Hogwood (1985) opened up to scrutiny an area of public administration, cabinet 
committees, that had been relatively neglected in the past. 

In the better examples of this genre the editor takes the droit de seigneur of 
writing a conclusion or an introductory overview which is itself a thematic 
comparison. Thus Pickvance and Preteceille (1991) use some of the data and 
ideas in the essays in their collection (supplemented by so much of their own 
material that theirs could possibly have been generated without the rest of the 
book) to point to common trends in the relationship between centralization and 
fiscal stress. Mackie and Hogwood (1985) offer a major comparison of the role 
of cabinet and cabinet committees in policy making. Chandler (1993) sets out a 
range of factors that might explain different patterns of local government. 
George Jones’ (1990a) collection in a special issue of West European Politics offers 
a wealth of information about the office of prime minister in European political 
systems and provides a comparative conclusion (Jones 1990b) outlining the 
resources available to prime ministers, as well as their sources of strength and 
the constraints under which they operate. Some, such as Barker and Peters 
(1993a; 1993b) have invited others to write such overviews. Thus a fourth use of 
juxtapositions is that they enable editors or other contributors to write thematic 


comparisons. 


THEMATIC COMPARISONS 


The thematic comparison is a systematic presentation of evidence which allows 
common questions about different political systems to be answered. The fact 
that the questions have to be framed in such a way that they make sense in 
different national contexts, and gaps in the data or information must be kept to 
a minimum to maintain the integrity of the exercise, makes this a task for an 
individual author, a strong editor or a closely-knit group of collaborators. 

There are different varieties of thematic comparison. The less formal thematic 
comparison does not start off with a set of specific questions, statements about 
how the data or information was collected and finish with general answers to 
the questions posed. There is a rich tradition of the more inductive form of 
comparison in British public administration. The most fruitful of these include 
Herman Finer’s (1932) Theory and Practice of Modern Government and (Finer 1956) 
The Government of the Greater European Powers. Finer offers his own accurate 
description of his approach, which for the most part deals with the material 
nation by nation: 
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The facts are adverted to and used again and again as causative and explanatory 
factors when the institutions are examined one by one. Moreover, cross-refer- 
ences are supplied throughout the entire work to link, compare and contrast the 
vicissitudes of the nations in philosophy and behaviour and to show the differ- 
ential influence of these in their governments (1956, p. vii). 


A similar more inductive approach to comparison can be found in other British 
comparative studies such as Bryce’s (1932) Modern Democracies, Chapman's 
(1959) The Profession of Government, Duclaud-Williams’ (1978) The Politics of 
Housing in Britain and France and Moran and Wood's (1993) States, Regulation and 
the Medical Profession. It is possibly a sign of the times that such studies, which 
contain rich hypotheses about what accounts for differences in administrative 
structures and processes have been somewhat underrated. If we equate the 
comparative method with the deductive method, and Derlien’s (1992) discus- 
sion of comparison precisely in these terms might reflect a common enough 
supposition here, it is quite understandable that some of the most important 
works of comparison in public administration — Finer’s Theory and Practice (1932) 
and Bryce’s (1932) Modern Democracies — have generally been ignored or forgot- 
ten in a way in which other fields of comparative politics have not ignored or 
forgotten their Duverger, Kirchheimer, Lipset, Michels, Ostrogorski or Rokkan 
(see the excellent collection by Mair 1990). 

However, recent thematic comparisons tend to be somewhat more formalized 
and deductive in their approach. Rose on the development of ministries (Rose 
1976) or the growth of public employment (Rose 1985), Hood and Peters (1994) 
on the pay of top officials, Blondel (1985) on government ministers — specify 
objectives of the comparison, gather common data and generalize on the basis 
of that data. In this sense the results of thematic comparison have been above all 
to establish regularities in different patterns of administration or administrative 
behaviour and deviations from this pattern. The criteria one would thus use for 
evaluating the contribution of thematic comparisons would be whether it has 
yielded important insights into these patterns of administration. 

Rose’s (1976) brief but influential study of patterns of ministerial development 
since the eighteenth century showed that there was a clear shift from the 
defining concerns of the state (law and order) through economic mobilization in 
the nineteenth century with the development of ‘optional’ social welfare func- 
tions in the twentieth century. His collaborative Public Employment in Western 
Nations (Rose 1985) set out the different trajectories of growth in these three 
broad functions as reflected in public employment and showed a substantial 
degree of convergence in these patterns, thus casting doubt on nation-specific 
explanations for phenomena such as the decline in the nationalized industry 
sector. Moreover it set out the hitherto underexplored extent of dependence on 
the state as a provider of primary incomes, examined the implications of great 
differences in rates of public sector unionization and the degree to which the 
state was providing a major source of employment for the increasing number of 
university-educated citizens. Wright’s (1994) examination of the development of 
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new public management techniques in Europe highlights the attractions and 
limitations of a range of approaches to civil service reform that have been 
applied extensively in Britain. Blondel’s (1985) study (supplemented by his co- 
edited work with Thiébault (Blondel and Thiébault 1991)) sets out different 
patterns of recruitment, experience, specialization and turnover among minis- 
ters and discusses the implications of these for democratic governmental per- 
formance. 

Archer (1979) distinguishes between centralized and decentralized systems of 
education provision and links them to the patterns of early provision of educa- 
tion and the relationships between church and state as the state took a more 
direct role in education. Broadly speaking, where the state had to wrest the 
running of education from a powerful church, the more likely the system to be 
centralized. Hood and Peters (1994) examine pay rates for top officials and 
conclude that differences cannot be explained by a country’s economic wealth 
and one needs to introduce institutional explanations (such as the ‘coupling’ of 
top officials’ pay with wider public sector pay deals). In their conclusion, they 
set out three criteria used to determine top officials’ pay (‘representativeness’, 
‘alimentation’ and ‘market’), show that ‘alimentation’ — the guarantee of an 
upper middle class lifestyle — remains the most common principle and point to 
indicators that this might be under threat. 

Urban and local government has been a particularly well-established focus for 
thematic comparison. Frequently this work had the explicit objective of drawing 
practical lessons from foreign experience. A century ago, Albert Shaw (1895) 
examined municipal government in France, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Austria, 
Hungary, France, Germany and Britain. The comparative study of local govern- 
ment continued in the work of people such as Grice (1910), Montagu-Harris 
(1933; 1949) and Robson (1954). More recently Keating (1991) and Wolman and 
Goldsmith (1992) use a comparative perspective to outline the economic, social 
and political constraints shaping the nature and effectiveness of the decisions of 
urban policy makers, while Newton (1980) focused on the financial constraints 
on urban decision making in the 1970s. 


THE DETERMINATION OF CASUAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The use of systematic cross-national comparisons to unearth causal processes 
which can explain similarities and differences among different countries ap- 
pears to be what commentators who suggest that there is little comparative 
work on public administration have in mind. Has British comparative public 
administration produced work which has established causal relationships 
through associating variation on a dependent variable with variation on an 
independent variable? Here we face a problem of evaluation of the adequacy of 
the explanation. Let us take an example of a British study that must at least come 
very close to providing such a comparative explanation. Sharpe (1988) explains 
the characteristics of different local government systems in terms of their be- 
longing to (or not belonging to) a ‘Napoleonic’ group of countries. The adequacy 
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of such an explanation can be challenged on two grounds. First, his designation 
of which countries are Napoleonic and which are not is not entirely consistent 
(see Page 1991). Second, can the fact that these countries were occupied for a 
short period by the French really ‘explain’ why they should have so much in 
common without setting out what it was about ‘Napoleonic’ experience that 
could have caused such similarities. Of course all causes have other causes and 
all ‘explanations’ beg further questions. To insist on adequacy recognizes this 
and simply expects that explanations take us beyond pointing to coincidences 
as causes. 

A similar question mark can be placed over the adequacy of another compara- 
tive explanation; this time of the degree of centralization in the administrative 
system. Archer (1979) suggests that conflicts internal to the education policy 
subsystem, church-state conflicts, explain levels of centralization. Yet Russia 
and France are not only centralized in terms of education provision (according 
to Archer’s definition), but these patterns of centralization can be found across 
a wide range of policy areas, in the same way that the patterns of decentraliza- 
tion she describes in Denmark and Britain are not confined to the delivery of 
education. This suggests that patterns of centralization and decentralization in 
education could be explained by phenomena and processes not specific to 
education. 

Such problems of adequacy are endemic to the comparative study of 
administration, if not comparative politics more generally. The sort of careful 
understanding of context required to sustain convincing comparisons tends 
to limit the number of countries that can be included in the comparison. What 
Rose (1991, p. 457) calls the ‘globalist’ approach to comparison, where some- 
what disembodied, but easily gathered, facts from many countries are 
interpreted as referring to the same phenomena in vastly different contexts, can 
be very misleading and has made little substantial contribution to comparative 
administration. It ‘achieves very wide extension at the price of losing almost all 
the intensive meaning achieved by comparisons among a less diverse set of 
nations’ (Rose 1991, p. 457). For example the commonly used indicator of 
centralization in a political system derived from subnational spending as a 
proportion of total public spending has been rightly criticized as having little to 
do with centralization in any meaningful sense (see Davies, Gibson, Game and 
Stewart 1983). 

While comparative electoral studies can compare on the basis of relatively 
freely available quantitative election results, census and survey data, no such 
obviously core comparative measures are available to the study of comparative 
public administration. Moreover, quite frequently the range of features of ad- 
ministrative and political systems on which there is consistent comparative 
information is limited. This means that the range of countries in comparative 
studies and the range of variables on which there is information are both likely 
to be somewhat limited, making comparative discussions of causes of variation 
highly tentative. 

The solution to this problem is not necessarily the sort of data collection 
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exercise recommended by Derlien according to which details of organization 
and other factors are recorded as a matter of course in the same way that election 
results are recorded and collected. He calls for an institutionalization of such 
data collection which would require a ‘national research infrastructure in our 
field that would allow the continuous collecting of data about developments of 
the administrative system in various respects and thus make launching specific 
international projects to some extent superfluous, while at the same time en- 
couraging cooperation and comparison almost on a routine basis’ (Derlien 1992, 
p- 302). Such an exercise is easier than it sounds especially when one considers 
that ensuring comparability even in some of the most basic and apparently 
straightforward statistical measures, such as the number of people employed in 
the public sector, requires a degree of uniformity in data collection procedures 
not found among major organizations such as the OECD and the IMF (see Rose 
1985, p. 50). 

Leaving aside the technical problems of data collection, which are certainly 
not insurmountable, such exercises tend to produce intellectually interesting 
conclusions if they start from intellectually interesting questions. Derlien (1992) 
cites Aberbach, Putnam and Rockman’s (1981) Bureaucrats and Politicians as an 
example of the sort of cross-national, collaborative, comparative study he has in 
mind. However, this precise example shows that data collection does not nec- 
essarily produce fruitful theorizing. Many of the conclusions that Aberbach, 
Putnam and Rockman reach about social background and recruitment update 
the sort of material that was already well known (compare, for example, Peters 
1978, chapter 4). The more novel of their conclusions, that there is a growing 
tendency for a convergence of political and bureaucratic roles, is ultimately less 
than convincingly supported by the data for the simple reason that cross-time 
hypotheses are notoriously difficult to substantiate through data that refer to a 
single point in time. Moreover the hypothesis itself would have had more 
significance if it had been more closely linked to the fact that in some countries, 
above all France and to a lesser extent Germany and Italy, institutional arrange- 
ments encourage the intermingling of political and bureaucratic careers. 

To expect a routinized collection of data on the structure of government 
organizations to produce comparative explanations of causal phenomena puts 
the cart before the horse; it was the pursuit of intellectually interesting questions 
that led Rose to gather data on public employment, Finer to analyse the devel- 
opment of German, French, Russian and American institutions and Hood and 
Peters to collect comparable information on public sector pay. The hypotheses 
did not somehow emerge from available information. If Aberbach, Putnam and 
Rockman (1981) offers an example of the future form of comparative adminis- 
trative study it serves also to remind us that hypotheses and theory should come 
before the commendable desire to provide information where there are short- 
ages. 

To engage in explanations of causal processes in public administration 
through the comparative method is, by way of conclusion to this section, 
hazardous. There is rarely enough information on enough countries to allow us 
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to test hypothesis in a convincing way. Consequently we cannot say that com- 
parisons have produced causal explanations. They have, however, suggested 
linkages between empirical phenomena which would not have emerged if an 
individual country were considered in complete isolation from others. Com- 
parative explanations of public administration almost inevitably fall well short 
of being able to highlight causal relationships with the sort of confidence offered 
by a statistical analysis of a large number of cases. For example, Hood and 
Peters’ (1994, p. 219) thematic comparison of top pay links different methods of 
payment to patterns of politicization and party competition although they are 
rightly rather tentative in suggesting this link because there is no systematic 
evidence to support the argument. Wright's (1994) comparative analysis of 
administrative reforms in the 1980s and 1990s suggests that all countries are 
unique in the constellation of factors that shape the timing, pace and nature of 
reform, but nevertheless uses cross-national comparison to offer a convincing 
account of which factors are among the most important. 

At best we can deal in examining the strength of evidence of plausible 
hypotheses. Such hypotheses might under some, but not all, circumstances be 
addressed through the collection of hard data. Certainly, hard data, where 
appropriate, are preferable to soft impressions. Yet in British public administra- 
tion, as in the study of comparative politics more generally, valuable insights 
into the causes and consequences of distinctive national patterns come through 
comparative studies of diverse design. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The comparative method, when applied to public administration, is a diverse 
field. Those who argue that there is little truly comparative work might have 
naked logic on their side, but have a somewhat narrow view of the term and 
display an intolerance of the pragmatic or strategic choices that have to be made 
when undertaking comparative research. Such an insensitivity is almost bound 
to make such assertions more or less self-fulfilling prophecies. 

If we take a less stringent definition of what comparison is about I think we 
get a somewhat more accurate assessment of what comparative public admin- 
istration is like in Britain. There is certainly no lack of interest in the field in 
Britain; quite the reverse, in fact, according to the quantitative studies of the 
number of comparative public administration articles published in Britain. 
Much of the published output in the field is what I have termed a comparative 
conversation dominated by more or less extroverted single country case studies, 
in which there is a particularly strong concern with French administration. This 
conversation is also conducted through edited works, some of which may 
contain thematic comparative conclusions (or introductions) more or less based 
upon the contributions to the volume. Thematic comparisons — tightly edited or 
written — are certainly fewer in number than single country studies. But British 
public administration has a long tradition of generating such studies, both of an 
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inductive and deductive kind. No attempt has been made to look at comparative 
public administration in a systemically comparative context, thus it is not 
possible to say whether it is richer, poorer or in some other way different to that 
found in Germany, France, the United States or any other country. 

Many articles describing the state of the art of a subdiscipline in political 
science approach the topic by pointing out substantive areas where there is little 
research and towards which future research should be directed. I have avoided 
this approach here for the simple reason that the lack of existing research in an 
area is not as firm a reason for undertaking comparative research as is the 
elaboration of interesting intellectual questions that can be sustained for more 
than a paragraph or two ina review article. This should not be taken to indicate 
satisfaction or complacency. There are plenty of areas one could identify. Our 
understanding -of party-bureaucracy relations, of the institutionalization of 
political advice, of the societal status of bureaucratic élites, of career mobility, 
of internal organizational structure in national bureaucracies, of partisan con- 
trol of municipal governments in Europe — is at best patchy. ‘Because it’s not 
there’ is an inadequate reason for starting a comparative study. 

The quest for a theoretical focus or purpose for comparative public adminis- 
tration is also in my view, misplaced. Certainly there is plenty of room for much 
more sophisticated, broad and falsifiable theorizing in the field. Yet comparison 
is above all a method — appropriate in some contexts and inappropriate in 
others. To expect comparative public administration to generate as its focus a 
particular set of questions or theories makes almost as little sense as expecting 
multiple regression or content analysis to do the same. Comparison is a method, 
and like all methods it is used for different things in different ways by people 
of different skills and ambitions. In the best comparative studies, discrete theo- 
retical questions lead to the examination of empirical material. We will be 
waiting a long time if we expect an overall theory to emerge from all of this, or 
to be forged from the mass of available empirical material by some heroic soul. 

Let me conclude by stressing two main disappointments about the field that 
I have raised. First, the range of countries which have entered the comparative 
conversation of public administration through English language publications is 
very limited. There are signs that after the collapse of communism more Euro- 
pean countries are being included, although for many West European nations 
our understanding of structures and processes in national, regional and local 
administration is fragmentary. The increased number of journals publishing 
comparative administration articles over the last ten or fifteen years has yet to 
increase substantially the diversity of the countries studied. Second, if we regard 
comparison as a conversation we should listen probably more closely than is 
conventional to what past scholars have contributed. From a professional- 
sociological point of view there are enormous pressures on scholars to come up 
with something new, or something that sounds new. Such pressures lead us 
away from taking up conversations with other comparativists from earlier 
periods, British or otherwise. Yet as Hood and Jackson (1994) have recently 
shown, many concerns that appear contemporary and topical were first raised 
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well before the last quarter of the twentieth century. To engage with 
comparativists of the stature of Finer, Chapman, Robson, Bryce, Lowell or even 
Guizot and de Tocqueville is attractive not as a pointless act of ancestor wor- 
ship, but because they used the comparative method to ask, and begin to 
answer, important and basic questions linking administrative structures and 
processes to the performance of democratic states. It is possible that they could 
offer the sort of intellectual stimulus required to generate the projects which 
provide the systematic comparative data which so many commentators believe 
we lack. 
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SHIFTING SANDS: TEACHING PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION IN A CLIMATE OF CHANGE 


JOHN GREENWOOD AND HEATHER EGGINS 





This article analyses influences which in recent decades have changed the way in which 
public administration has been taught in British higher education. Focusing mainly on the 
former polytechnics, the article argues that a curriculum shift away from the social 
sciences and towards management, and changes in the nature of the British public sector, 
have profoundly influenced approaches to teaching public administration. It suggests 
that learning strategies are closely related to debate about the nature of the discipline and 
its location within the academic spectrum. The article also raises questions about the 
extent to which public administration teachers in British universities are equipped to 
present the more applied and skills-based teaching which has often been adopted in recent 
years, and the tensions which this might pose particularly in the ‘new’ universities with 
the increasing emphasis upon academic research. 


CONTEXT 


‘Until the 1970s’, Elcock (1991, p. 2) claims, ‘public administration was relatively 
clearly defined both as an activity and as a subject of academic study’. The 
subject was largely approached from a social science perspective and its aca- 
demic location as the subject developed in British higher education was usually 
in social science or related departments. ‘After 1979’, however, it came to be 
‘argued in a number of quarters that public management and business manage- 
ment [were] now so closely aligned that the distinction between them [had] 
largely disappeared’ (ibid, p.37). Reflecting this, during the 1980s, the curricu- 
lum moved sharply away from the social sciences and towards business and 
management, with considerable implications both for the subject's development 
and approaches to its delivery in teaching institutions. 

Before 1992, UK Higher Education was structured around a binary divide 
whereby polytechnics providing mainly applied and vocational courses co- 
existed alongside traditional, more academically orientated universities. The 
main focus of this article is upon the former polytechnics, reflecting the fact that, 
as the subject developed from the late 1960s, public administration (PA) courses 
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tended to be located at first degree and sub-degree levels primarily, but not 
exclusively, outside the traditional universities. In the latter it was mainly 
taught ~ if at all - in combination with social administration/policy or as an 
option on politics or government degrees. By the 1990s, however, a small 
number of such universities had begun to offer specialist undergraduate pro- 
grammes in public policy and aspects of public management (for example, 
Birmingham, Kent, Newcastle and — at Aston -a four-year sandwich Managerial 
and Administrative Studies course with a specialist Management of the Public 
Sector option) (UCAS 1994). 

The development of PA in polytechnics stemmed partly from the fact that 
public sector studies had been widely taught in precursor institutions from the 
1950s, notably, part-time Higher National Certificate (HNC), Diploma in Munici- 
pal Administration, and Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
courses. With the development of the binary system from the late 1960s, how- 
ever, a number of the then new polytechnics began to offer PA degrees. Their 
evolution was commonly from Higher National to degree provision. The Poly- 
technic of Wales, for example, in 1974 offered a HND Business Studies with PA 
options which was subsequently followed by a part-time BA in PA and, in 1979, 
by a sandwich degree course. Subject development in these early days was 
frequently within business studies or management departments where HNC/Ds 
and professional courses containing PA components were taught. 

The first BA in PA was approved at Sheffield Polytechnic in 1968 and the first 
honours degree at Leicester in 1970. The Fulton Report (1968, 1. para. 75) 
appeared at the time to be heralding a climate of change in managing public 
services and had recommended that graduate civil service recruitment should 
take account of the ‘relevance’ of applicants’ degrees. Both to assist in providing 
a source of ‘relevant’ graduates for the public services, and because it fitted with 
the vocational aims of the new polytechnics, a small number of other institu- 
tions followed suit. By the end of the 1970s, a further four polytechnics in 
England and Wales (Manchester, Trent, Teesside and Wales) and two Scottish 
central institutions (Glasgow; and Robert Gordon, Aberdeen) were offering 
degrees. In what Taylor and Williams (1991, p.174) describe as the ‘last decade 
of the established order’ for PA there was a largely similar pattern of course 
development in these institutions. Most adopted a multi-disciplinary approach, 
albeit with a strong social science base (and increasingly with an academic 
location or re-location in social science or related departments and away from 
those with a primary focus on business or management). In the majority of 
polytechnics, however, where degrees specifically devoted to PA did not de- 
velop, the subject often instead appeared in other teaching areas, for example in 
vocational fields such as social policy and administration, youth and commu- 
nity work, and health. 

Another development route was as a strong element in government and 
politics degree programmes. In 1971, for example, City of London Polytechnic 
launched a BA Politics and Government degree offering preparation for public 
sector employment or private sector posts involving work with government 
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agencies. Other examples were the BA/BA (Hons.) Government of Birmingham 
Polytechnic and the BA(Hons.) Government at Newcastle Polytechnic (both 
1976). While sharing much common academic ground with early PA degrees, 
these — and other similar courses which developed subsequently in other insti- 
tutions — differed significantly in not offering sandwich placements. 

After 1979, as in other advanced countries, new public sector managerial 
models emerged in the UK, with the search for Value For Money and managerial 
efficiency leading to increasing interest in private sector managerial techniques. 
At the same time, new intellectual movements, such as the ‘New Right’ and 
‘Public Choice Theory’ influenced the discipline. Monetarist economics and 
privatization changed the content and focus of public policy. Some observers 
felt sufficiently moved to describe the study of PA in Britain as being ‘in a 
peculiarly critical condition... a discipline in crisis’ (Kingdom 1990, p.5). As a 
dynamic vocational subject, moreover, there was also a response to changing 
employer needs as well as to internal pressures for vocational relevance with IT, 
for example, figuring increasingly in the curriculum with the ‘computer revolu- 
tion’ in PA. 

A combination of factors, in short, impacted upon the disciplinary field. 
Academic PA reflects the state we inhabit, and in the two and a half decades 
since the first degree courses emerged, the curriculum shifted away from the 
social sciences and towards business and management. One indication of this is 
the title which undergraduate courses now bear. Of ten ‘new’ universities 
offering sandwich or full-time first degrees in the field in 1994 only four (Man- 
chester Metropolitan, Nottingham Trent, Sheffield Hallam, and Teesside) had 
retained the title ‘Public Administration’, while Brighton used ‘Public Policy 
and Administration’. However, the others (De Montfort, Glamorgan, Glasgow 
Caledonian, Luton and Robert Gordon) all included ‘Management’ or ‘Manage- 
rial’ in course titles, while Sheffield Hallam offered a full-time Public Sector 
Management degree alongside its sandwich course. When first planned in 1990, 
this latter was the only Public Sector Management first degree in the UK, 
reflecting the ‘frequently argued’ view ‘that management is not an appropriate 
subject for undergraduate study’ (Hunt 1990, p.27). By 1994, however, the 
increasingly managerial focus of the discipline had led to similar courses being 
offered elsewhere, for example at Liverpool John Moores (Public Service Man- 
agement) and Glamorgan (Public Management). (Course titles from UCAS 1994). 

The main focus of this article is upon the curriculum shift of PA away from 
social sciences and towards business and management, and upon innovations in 
teaching methodology which accompanied it. The research upon which it is 
based was conducted largely by a working group drawn from the Council for 
National Academic Awards, the Royal Institute of Public Administration, and 
the Public Administration Committee of the Joint University Council. Visits or 
questionnaires obtained details from every polytechnic then offering courses in 
PA or related disciplines (see CNAA 1992). Despite our primary focus on curricu- 
lum and teaching issues, the research also identified four trends which are 
relevant for contextual purposes. 
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From theory to practice 

Until the 1970s, PA was a relatively neglected field in Higher Education. How- 
ever, after the initial stimulus provided by the emergence of the first full-time 
degree PA courses, in the 1980s subject provision expanded considerably being 
taught at undergraduate level in combination with other disciplines on a wide 
range of courses. The 1980s also saw considerable expansion of sub-degree PA 
programmes, mainly Higher National Diploma (two years full time) and Higher 
National Certificate (part-time) courses provided under the auspices of the 
Business and Technician Education Council (BTEC). In 1990/91, some 2,046 
students were enrolled on such courses (compared with 1,073 on CNAA-vali- 
dated full-time and part-time PA courses) (CNAA 1992, Tables 41/42). 

Part-time PA first degrees generally developed in polytechnics later than their 
full-time /sandwich counterparts, most being a response to demand from the 
increasing numbers of part-time students gaining PA HNC qualifications. They 
were never widespread and only four existed in 1991 (at Manchester and 
Sheffield Polytechnics and Southampton Institute of Higher Education, all with 
HNC access routes; and at Portsmouth, which offered a Public Sector Studies, 
credit-based programme aimed primarily at adults already in public sector 
employment). 

With postgraduate and post-experience courses in PA, development was 
inhibited by the popularity of specialist Diploma in Management Studies (DMS) 
programmes for middle managers. These were offered by many institutions 
and, while emphasizing general management, often allowed specialization in 
public sector or local government management. More recently, Master of Busi- 
ness Administration (MBA) courses, some of which recruit heavily from public 
sector managers, have also militated against the development of PA postgradu- 
ate courses. Unlike some other countries, where PA may be widely taught at 
postgraduate level, the research found no Masters courses specific to PA (MPAs) 
in the former polytechnics, although a few exist in ‘traditional’ universities (e.g. 
Liverpool), and one such course at the former Sheffield Polytechnic survived for 
a short time before being absorbed into an MBA. However, fourteen polytechnics 
were identified in 1990/91 as offering PGD/MA courses in fields related to 
policy studies, or, albeit less frequently, public management (CNAA 1992, Ap- 
pendix 5), reflecting the direction of curriculum change in the 1980s identified 
elsewhere in this article. However, only three polytechnics (ibid, p.65) in 1990 
offered higher degrees by research specifically in PA, and although several 
others offered this facility in related fields, it left the sector relatively poorly 
equipped to compete with the traditional universities for research funding, 
following abolition of the binary line and the increasing emphasis thereafter in 
new universities on academic research. 


From policy to management 

Considerable doubt exists about the nature of PA as a field of study. As an 
academic subject it draws on a range of disciplines including politics, econom- 
ics, law, political theory, social administration and policy, and sociology. It is 
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also, crucially, concerned with the combination of theory and practice, seeking 
to promote both better understanding of government and more responsive and 
efficient management of public policies. Dunsire (1973) traced the subject’s 
intellectual development from Prussian ‘Cameralism’ through scientific man- 
agement, to what he described as ‘The New Administrative Science’; a study 
including human relations, technology and behaviour, organization theory and 
decision making. 

More recently Rhodes (1991, especially pp. 535/6) has identified such diverse 
and competing theoretical perspectives as organization theory, state theory, 
rational choice and public management. While claiming that political science is 
PA’s ‘historic home’, he acknowledges the significant contribution of other 
disciplines, and concedes that ‘there remains the troubling question: “What is 
Public Administration?”’. ; 


From social science to business 

The problem of definition has been further exacerbated because the ‘real world 
of public administration has undergone a variety of upheavals during the 1980s, 
including privatization... the “new” public management, and cutbacks in public 
expenditure and public sector employment (ibid p.533). In part reflecting these 
changes, PA is now quite widely taught as a component of business studies 
programmes and on courses with a primary focus on management, heightening 
debate about the essentials of the curriculum and even about the fundamental 
concerns of the subject. During the early 1990s further developments such as 
hospital trusts and market-testing suggest that the boundaries and focus of the 
subject are likely to remain controversial. 


From knowledge to skills 

Whereas early PA degrees included much politics, sociology, social policy, law, 
etc., with the curriculum shift towards business and management such subjects 
today compete for inclusion along with others like management, finance, 
marketing or business strategy. As traditional academic and theoretical 
concerns have declined in favour of greater emphasis upon skills and tech- 
niques, the effect has been to blur still further the discipline’s focus, and to 
destabilize and overload the curriculum. Proposals for new modules (in, for 
example, management techniques) compete with the defence of existing ones 
(in, say, the social sciences), creating potential problems of superficiality and 
incoherence in course design. 

An emerging trend identified in the research is a bifurcation of the field, with 
the development of public policy/policy studies in one direction and public 
sector management in the other. Some first degree courses now reflect both 
strands in course titles (e.g. Public Policy and Management: De Montfort, Luton 
and Robert Gordon), while the University of Glamorgan in 1995 replaced its 
sandwich PA degree with two separate courses in Public Policy and Public 
Management respectively. However, not all courses reflect this pattern and 
there is still a vigorous debate about the balance between knowledge and skills, 
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contextuality, and the relevance of theoretical concerns. In Scotland, PA retains 
a strong link with law, with Robert Gordon and Glasgow Caledonian Univer- 
sities both offering Legal and Administrative Studies programmes as well as 
more orthodox PA degrees. 

Another emerging trend, which gathered particular momentum with 1992 
and the Single European market, is increasing concern with Europe, not only 
European policy, but languages, exchanges and placements. While PA is still 
largely taught from a British perspective, the first courses in the field with a 
specifically European focus have begun to appear, (e.g. University of Port- 
smouth, BA (Hons.) European Public Policy). To the extent that Europe has 
become of increasing concern, Anglo-American perspectives — while by no 
means ignored ~ have probably diminished. (For illustration of curriculum 
changes in one PA first degree between the 1970s and 1990s, see CNAA 1992, 
Appendices 6 and 7). 

All these factors influenced the way PA has been approached in higher edu- 
cation. As the subject has moved from the theoretical to the applied, from 
understanding policy processes to effective management, from social science 
towards business, and from knowledge towards skills, so too there have been 
considerable implications for teaching methodology, which has moved away 
from the formal and didactic and towards more student-centred approaches 
which emphasize skills, processes and techniques. 


TEACHING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION : THE POLYTECHNIC 
TRADITION 


Much early development of PA courses was undertaken by university-trained 
social science graduates who entered polytechnics from the late 1960s. The early 
PA degrees placed, as we have seen, heavy emphasis upon social sciences, 
largely reflecting the academic background of the staff who designed them. 
Politics, sociology, economics, law and social policy figured prominently. The 
approach was multi-disciplinary (rather than interdisciplinary) with integration 
being more the responsibility of students than of teachers. Specialist options 
were often developed in the administration and policy of particular services 
(e.g. health, housing) and there were applied studies, especially in fields such as 
human relations or organizational theory where behavioural science had made 
the greatest impact. The techniques of policy making and administration were 
usually represented by components in statistics or administrative skills. How- 
ever, there was little management, finance, marketing or business strategy in 
these early courses. The approach was generally ‘academic’ with relatively little 
emphasis on skills. 

Most undergraduate PA courses at this time were ‘sandwich’ courses, usually 
with a ‘thick’ one year placement between the second and final years of aca- 
demic study. As the placement provided practical experience of administrative 
skills, there was relatively little emphasis on this aspect within the college-based 
academic curriculum. Teaching and learning strategy, moreover, was rarely 
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debated. Course validation documents submitted to CNAA in the early 1970s 
frequently ignored teaching strategy, suggesting lack of experimentation and 
reliance on traditional approaches. An HMI inspection of PA and related courses 
at the Polytechnic of Wales reveals a contemporary approach. ‘The prevailing 
classroom model’ the report (Welsh Office 1983) stated, was ‘didactic...usually 
in the lecture form, for students to note down and keep in their files’. HMI noted 
‘straight-forward dictation of notes, and passive note taking by ... students’. The 
general approach was ‘teacher centred’ with ‘no evidence’ of ‘films, slides or 
video recordings’. 

By the 1990s the position was very different. In teaching PA there is now far 
less reliance on traditional lectures and seminars and even where such methods 
are employed they are likely to be accompanied by visual aids, problem solving, 
and group exercises (DES 1989). Today, moreover, teaching and learning strat- 
egy usually warrants a separate section in course submission documents and 
frequently individual course components itemize methods employed. Discus- 
sions with staff during the research revealed different views about teaching 
methods, but nowhere was there disagreement that the issue was of consider- 
able importance. 


INFLUENCES FOR CHANGE 


Increasing attention to teaching strategies stems in part from wider influences 
in British higher education. Teaching methodology, as well as the curriculum, 
has been affected by the development of technology-aided learning, while 
resource constraints also have had a major influence. In some cases, new teach- 
ing approaches were seen by staff interviewed during the research as a positive 
response to demands for efficient resource management; in others, pressure on 
resources was perceived as an obstacle to innovation. Clearly, however, re- 
source constraints necessitating bigger classes and deteriorating SSRs have af- 
fected PA teaching in ways all too familiar, right across higher education in the 
UK. 

Part of the wider response to resource pressures has been the appearance of 
modular-based Credit Accumulation and Transfer Schemes (CATS), a develop- 
ment with considerable implications for the subject. Modularity clearly offers 
much potential for strengthening the discipline, enabling new academic alli- 
ances to be formed, and more options to be offered more flexibly. As modular 
schemes, together with combined or joint degree programmes, developed apace 
in the early 1990s, PA (or public policy/ public management) began to appear in 
a wide range of academic configurations: for example, at Teesside in a Modular 
Humanities and Social Science scheme; at Brighton on a Service Sector Manage- 
ment Modular programme, and at Aston — one of the few ‘traditional’ univer- 
sities to specialize in the field - on a Combined Honours programme with 
subjects as diverse as business, chemistry, computer science and maths. Some 
within the discipline interviewed during the research feared, however, that such 
developments blur the distinctiveness of PA, make it more difficult to respond 
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to employer demands, and pose particular problems for ‘sandwich’ elements. At 
the time of writing (1994), with modular schemes becoming increasingly com- 
mon, the full implications for the subject are still a matter for debate. 

PA staff are also not immune from changing educational philosophies. In 
virtually all departments visited by the working party there was evidence of an 
active debate about student-centred learning, learning contracts, the needs of 
disadvantaged students, staff/student ‘power’ relationships, and so on. Occa- 
sionally, course cohesion has been threatened. In one polytechnic, ‘student 
centred’ learning seriously divided staff when it was suggested that students 
should constitute the course management board. The position was exacerbated 
because PA lecturers were fragmented among different departments ( a not 
uncommon position given the subject’s multi-disciplinarity) making it difficult 
to meet to discuss differences. More usually, however, discussion has been 
constructive leading to positive new approaches to teaching strategy. 


SANDWICH EDUCATION 


Alongside wider influences have been other factors which have impacted par- 
ticularly upon PA degrees. One has been increasing doubt about the value and 
cost-effectiveness of sandwich courses (see DES 1985). As the first PA degrees 
developed, sandwich placements, providing opportunities for experimental 
learning within a public sector environment, were widely seen as the location 
where theory and practice most clearly interacted (CNAA 1990). They were also 
seen as preferable to exercises such as case studies and simulations which, being 
undertaken within an artificial context, were regarded as less effective in pro- 
viding experience of administrative procedures and practical perspectives. 
There is still a substantial commitment to this philosophy, and sandwich place- 
ments, where they exist, seem to be valued by students, teachers, and employers 
(see CNAA 1991; and Kingdom 1986b, p. 15). 

Despite this commitment, however, many PA courses experienced persistent 
problems finding good, salaried placements. Many public authorities no longer 
have the time or money to accommodate students, and the cost to institutions 
of finding and supervising placements has long been a major concern. At least 
two early sandwich PA degrees subsequently abandoned the 48 weeks salaried 
placement, in one case replacing it with a six month unpaid ‘practice element’, 
and in the other with a work-related project. More recently, new areas of 
academic concern, such as Europe, have also begun to provoke a re-assessment 
of sandwich provision. Some courses effectively allow a period of European 
study as an alternative to a UK-based sandwich placement, and some modular 
schemes find it difficult to accommodate and assess placements. A placement 
may also appear less relevant where degree courses offer a ‘top up’ for HND 
students, or otherwise recruit students whose work related skills have arguably 
been inculcated in other ways. A further obstacle has been the move during the 
early 1990s towards a semester system which — coupled with reduction to a 30- 
week teaching year — has made the organization, supervision, and assessment of 
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48-week sandwich placements increasingly problematical. 

For these and other reasons the future of sandwich placements within under- 
graduate PA courses is now beginning to cause uncertainty. From the 1990s, a 
number of non-sandwich degrees — usually with titles other than ‘Public Admin- 
istration’ (e.g. Public Policy and Management, Luton) — began to appear, while 
the University of Glamorgan in 1994 offered a sandwich Public Management 
course alongside an optional sandwich Public Policy programme in place of its 
former orthodox sandwich PA degree. Even on sandwich PA degrees, however, 
there is now increasing experimentation with alternative teaching methods as a 
means of integrating theoretical and practical perspectives. 


THE IMPACT OF BTEC 


Accompanying the curriculum shift towards business and management has 
been an increasing tendency to argue that both PA and business studies/man- 
agement should be taught in similar (or the same) fashion. One major influence 
upon this approach was the subject’s development during the 1980s at sub- 
degree level under the auspices of the Business Educational Council (BEC 1979- 
83, subsequently renamed the Business and Technician Education Council and, 
from 1992, the Business and Technology Education Council — BTEC). PA had 
previously been taught at sub-degree level for many years with a curriculum 
broadly similar to PA degree programmes (although without a sandwich com- 
ponent even for BTEC full-time students). During the 1980s, however, which 
witnessed a considerable expansion of Higher National PA courses in polytech- 
nics, a different approach was adopted. One of BTEC’s missions was to increase 
the vocational purposes of ‘business’ education. BTEC guidelines emphasized 
that all programmes should enhance students’ personal skills, focusing on the 
development of what were described as ‘common skills’ (e.g. problem solving, 
numeracy, communication); core skills (particular instances of common skills); 
and cross-curricular interdisciplinary ‘core themes’ (such as money, change, 
quality, developing technology, etc.). 

BTEC’s emphasis upon a skills-based curriculum had important implications 
for teaching methods. Its essential requirement was, and still is, for student- 
centred learning approaches designed to simulate, where they cannot actually 
provide, work experience. Instead of the ‘traditional’ lecture/seminar format, 
BTEC’s approach emphasizes student-centred, participative, action learning, 
focusing on skills development through assignments. Typically these involve 
small research projects involving information gathering, data analysis, prob- 
lem-solving, decision making, report writing, group presentations, etc. as well 
sometimes as more sophisticated skills such as using computer packages. 

In 1987, the skills recommended by BTEC for PA courses were: problem 
solving; working with others; learning and studying; communicating; quantita- 
tive and numerate skills; information gathering; information processing and 
technology; design and visual discrimination. While some of these — e.g. learn- 
ing and studying — could easily be accommodated within traditional teaching 
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approaches, and others — e.g. information processing and technology — had 
already begun to permeate the curriculum, others (e.g. design and visual dis- 
crimination) required radical re-assessment of teaching methods. A subsequent 
BTEC publication (1992a) outlined the particular common skills and outcomes 
appropriate to any BTEC award. These included managing and developing self 
(including managing own roles and time); working with and relating to others 
(including working as a member of a team); communicating (including oral 
communication); managing tasks and solving problems; applying numeracy; 
applying technology, and applying design and creativity. Consequently, all 
BTEC students had to be taught in ways which emphasized self-management 
(e.g. by student-based learning projects); team work (e.g. group exercises); oral 
skills (presentation); problem-solving; and the use of technological equipment 
and systems (e.g. making videos). BTEC-appointed moderators were assigned to 
each course to monitor performance and ensure that course teams complied 
with requirements. Individual modules had to identify which skills they were 
developing, and skills auditing and profiling became an essential feature of 
BTEC courses. 7 

Assessment was also affected by the need to test skills development and 
acquisition. From the mid-1980s new assessment techniques developed rapidly 
on BTEC courses, including the testing of oral, presentational and team work 
skills. Examples included time-constrained assignments, open-book assess- 
ments, observation of group activity, peer group and self-assessment. 

BTEC’s emphasis upon skills and student-centred teaching, largely ignored in 
traditional universities where BTEC courses were not taught, aroused consider- 
able tensions in the polytechnics where many PA lecturers had been accustomed 
to a more academic social science-based approach. The causes of such tensions 
were essentially threefold and focused on teaching methodology, knowledge 
versus skills, and the distinctiveness of PA from business studies. 


TEACHING METHODOLOGY 


At the outset concern was expressed by PA teachers at the difficulty of working 
up assignments. This, in fact, was acknowledged even by BTEC supporters. 
Chapman (1987, pp. 27/8) observed: 


In order to plan and implement a programme of practical student-centred 
learning activities [t]he lecturer must undertake... 


e Materials preparation — extensive curriculum development work to prepare 
case studies, assignments and learning materials. 

e Materials production — extensive time spent on duplicating large numbers of 
learning packs .... 

e Materials distribution — ... to each student and briefing students on task 
requirements .... 

e Facilitating learning - monitoring, guiding and assisting individuals/ groups 
during work on learning tasks. 
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Maintaining motivation and discipline in an unusual classroom situation. 

e Counselling — assisting individual students experiencing difficulties when 

necessary and possible. 

Attitude formation - reinforcing values and attitudes relevant to effective 

performance at study, at work in the public sector and in adult life. 

e Assessment — grading completed work and giving feedback to improve 
future performance. 

e Liaison — meeting with colleagues on the course team who teach associated 

subjects or who share in assessment of student work. 


It was not simply the effort involved which antagonized many PA lecturers. As 
Chapman also acknowledged, this approach involved ‘a profound and difficult 
re-assessment of the role of the [PA] lecturer’. Whereas traditional approaches 
involved preparation of lessons, delivery of material and discussion with stu- 
dents — allowing lecturers to plan and control teaching situations — student- 
centred and experiential learning required an approach which was ‘often 
strange to many lecturers, especially in [PA] where the university academic 
tradition is so strong’. 

Another early problem was a serious dearth of appropriate teaching material. 
Bellamy and Franklin complained: 


This makes the study of Central Government almost impossible unless one opts 
for what might be termed the ‘Walter Mitty’ assignment which typically runs 
something along the lines of, ‘Imagine you are the Prime Minister or Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ...’ A random sample of typical BTEC assignments reveals that 
students play at advising pressure groups, briefing returning officers on the 
merits of alternative electoral systems ... and other tasks which range from the 
simply fatuous and the merely silly and artificial as their teachers struggle to find 
vehicles for their subject matter other than the old fashioned and unacceptable 
essay (1985, p. 165). 


While the above represents an early reaction, and many useful case study and 
simulation exercises were subsequently developed, serious criticism underlies 
Bellamy and Franklin’s comments. As Gunn (1985, p. 8) commented ‘there is 
little research on the day-to-day work of public administrators’, while even case 
studies produced by public sector employers themselves sometimes lack real- 
ism. Greenwood and Wilson (1984, p. 279) argued that, although such case study 
material could represent ‘a teaching and learning resource of enormous value’, 
there were inevitably difficulties; public bodies vary considerably in terms of 
ethos, organization, and size; tasks facing public administrators were infinitely 
diverse; and often to make case studies manageable, elements of simplification 
creep in. Interestingly, Stokes, commenting on ‘action-centred approach[es]’ 
within ‘the policy curriculum’ in the USA highlights: 


[T]he very real possibility that it will impart misleading or wrong insights to 
future practitioners. It is, after all, easy, enough to build a flight simulator that 
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will teach pilots to crash planes. What is difficult - and requires exacting if 
behind-the-scenes technical knowledge — is building a simulator that is closely 
matched to problems or situations pilots will actually encounter (1986, p. 51). 


The effectiveness of such case studies and role play depends, as these comments 
suggest, on ability to simulate experience which is both appropriate and rel- 
evant, and yet too often unable to incorporate the full variety of variables 
affecting the real world of PA. Their value is further reduced when used by full- 
time students lacking work experience to inform judgements or even by part- 
time students with only limited vocational experience. 

With substantially more experience today, a more positive assessment of case 
studies and simulation exercises can be made. Carefully constructed and used, 
such methods can be useful for synthesizing experience and developing skills. 
(See, Greenwood and Woodhead 1988). In the heyday of the sandwich course 
and traditional teaching, however, it was less easy to accept this, which may in 
part explain initial reservations which many teachers felt about BTEC method- 


ology. 


KNOWLEDGE VERSUS SKILLS 


A further criticism was that BTEC de-emphasized knowledge at the expense of 
skills. Skills were not introduced into the curriculum and teaching strategies 
simply to enhance understanding, but because BTEC’s philosophy deemed skills 
themselves important in preparing students for public sector careers. While 
BTEC supporters emphasized that ‘the knowledge content’ of PA was not so 
much ‘rejected’ as supplemented by the ‘range of general skills needed by 
anyone seeking employment in either the public or private sectors’; (Chapman 
1987, p. 21), critics saw it as discouraging ‘knowledge-based education even of 
an applied and relevant kind’ (Bellamy and Franklin 1985, p. 162). ‘Students’, 
Kingdom commented (1990, p. 19) were ‘seen as prospective “technicians” 
requiring the skills to “do” rather than the thoughts to understand and perhaps 
question’. This posed the fear, to BTEC’s critics, that skills would be taught 
without wider contextual information, and that knowledge — and its delivery 
through books, lectures and essays — would be de-emphasized. Kingdom further 
complained: 


Each day newspapers and television...[report] on the activities of the state and its 
political institutions. Issues such as ...National Health Service, central-local rela- 
tions, the inner cities, privatisation, and so on ... Vocational courses in [PA] 
prepare students to become actors in this system, and offer an opportunity, 
unrivalled in most other vocationally oriented courses to examine questions such 
as these...[students] will not thank BTEC for replacing the study of the political 
context of [PA] with a value-vacuous learning of day-to-day routine skills (1987, 
p. 5). 


Kingdom, in turn, was condemned by Reg Chapman (1987, pp. 19, 29), a BTEC 
moderator, who argued that BTEC’s approach helped make PA ‘attractive as an 
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area of study’, and drew a distinction between the ‘real world in which students 
must operate’ and the ‘unreal world in which some academics seem more 
comfortable’. PA, wrote Chapman, was to be taught less by acquiring knowledge 
through reading books, and more by ‘real world’ simulations and exercises 
designed to inculcate skills. 

The Kingdom/Chapman debate was not conducted without acrimony. 
Chapman (1987, p. 15) accused Kingdom of a ‘spiteful’ attack, while Kingdom 
(1987, p. 3) remarked that ‘some of BTEC’s friends [were] guilty of the more 
offensive zealotry and intolerance’. BTEC itself he dismissed (1990, pp. 18/19) as 
‘a centralized quango led by the unbeautiful sisters of business studies and 
technician training’. These comments — trivial in themselves — are an indication 
of the intensity of the debate among some PA teachers following BTEC’s attempt 
to shift teaching methodology in line with its vocational philosophy. 

Not all debate was in such inflammatory language. Elcock (1986, p. 23), 
argued that both skills and knowledge were needed in PA education and train- 
ing, and that ‘the balance between them is difficult to resolve’. Not all degree 
teachers, moreover, rejected BTEC’s approach. Robins, for example, argued that 
a BTEC diploma ‘provided the context for a rounded course in political educa- 
tion’. Nevertheless, BTEC’s influence unmistakably increased the emphasis 
within PA programmes at all levels upon skills, and reduced the focus upon 
knowledge. This, in turn, worked through into teaching methods which became 
increasingly less didactic and more facilitative. 

Notwithstanding differing views about the efficacy or otherwise of BTEC’s 
approach, there is no doubt that PA degrees have witnessed the adoption of 
innovatory patterns of teaching and learning. A more student-centred approach 
is now common, characterized by some or all the following: 


(i) Project work: This is seen as helpful in relating theory to practice and can be 
group based. It also encourages development of practical skills in data 
collection, report writing and presentation. 

(ii) Case studies: There has been a marked increase in their use, with a stress on 
process rather than structure. 

(iii) An emphasis on student self-management and self-responsibility for his/ 
her own learning. 

(iv) A skill-centred approach: students are ‘taught’ to think flexibly and com- 
municate clearly. Simulation, interactive videos, various forms of group 
work and role play are used. 

(v) Computer modelling techniques figure in some courses and information 
technology permeates most subjects. Word processing and spreadsheet 
competence facilitates wider learning. 


Since the establishment of the National Council for Vocational Qualifications 
(NCVQ) in 1986 there has been a further shift of emphasis to skills and 
competences (rather than simply on skills alone). The NCVQ does not itself award 
qualifications, its role being rather to approve qualifications, together with the 
bodies that award them, within a national framework through a process of 
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accreditation. As such it has had a considerable and continuing influence upon a 


educational provision, including qualification-awarding bodies such as BTEC, 
and upon employers, schools, colleges and universities. 

While there has been considerable debate over the definitions of ‘skills’ and 
‘competences’, broadly the development of a skill involves imparting to stu- 
dents the knowledge, understanding and abilities necessary as preparation for 
further employment. Consequently, skills are relatively few in number, general 
in nature, and, once acquired provide students with flexibility to move from one 
employment to another. In contrast, competences involve recognition of an 
existing ability of an employee to perform functions in the workplace at an 
agreed standard. Competences are narrowly defined, covering each specific 
aspect of an employee's role, and are recognized through work-based assess- 
ment which allows students to produce evidence that they can perform 
competences, as opposed to tutors assessing in classroom simulations whether 
they possess skills. 

The distinction between skills and competences is recognized respectively in 
the curricula of GNVQs (General National Vocational Qualifications), which set 
national standards for a broad-based vocational education, and NVQs (National 
Vocational Qualifications), which set national standards for occupational com- 
petence. With the latter, students are typically expected to provide portfolios of 
evidence which may include examples of work, testimonials, photographs, 
videos, etc. in support of claims that they have achieved successfully a pre- 
agreed list of competences, the process being overseen by ‘verifiers’ (rather than 
moderators or external examiners). Competences recognized for ‘public admin- 
istrators’ have generally been subsumed within a business or management 
structure. (See, for example, BTEC 1992b, and NCVQ 1993). The effect of this has 
been to reinforce still further the movement away from knowledge, and the 
absorption of PA within a generic management concept. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION OR BUSINESS MANAGEMENT? 


The 1980s debate about teaching methodology coincided with a wider issue 
about the distinctiveness of PA from business management. At a basic level this 
debate was inflamed because the Business and Technician Education Council 
had validatory authority over sub-degree level PA courses, an arrangement 
which appeared to imply that PA was synonymous with - or at least a branch 
of — business studies. In fact only 2 per cent of BTEC students nationally studied 
PA in the mid-1980s, and although the subject initially came under the auspices 
of a separate BTEC board, many BTEC PA courses were run as options on 
business and finance courses. In 1988 the separate BTEC public administration 
board was merged with the BTEC business and finance board, and although this 
new board included public sector employers, this development seemingly rein- 
forced BTEC’s push towards the assimilation of public administration and busi- 
ness studies teaching. 

BTEC’s apparent insistence that the training of public servants should be little 
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different from that of the private sector, occasioned a considerable reaction. 
Kingdom’s response (1987, p. 6) was predictable: 


The comparison between business studies and public administration is a great 
mistake...the former has no precise meaning ... and there is little sense of a 
disciplinary base. Neither is there any sense of historical evolution ... Public 
Administration on the other hand has intellectual antecedents which may be 
traced back to the Ancient Greeks. It is not easy for modern scholars to cast aside 
the ideas and principles of say, an Aristotle, for those of [BTEC]. 


Of course, BTEC’s position reflected more widely held views about the rela- 
tionship between PA and private management. As Gunn (1988, p.21) observes, 
‘The idea that management in the public sector has everything to learn from the 
private sector [was] ‘dominant’ in the 1980s’. While Gunn rejects this view as 
‘simplistic’, others point to PA being subsumed within a generic concept of 
management identified by universally applicable principles. Perry and Kramer 
(1983, p. x, ix) claim: ‘Public management is a merger of the normative concen- 
tration of traditional public administration and the instrumental orientation of 
generic management’, and that ‘the central organizing principle of generic 
schools is that the knowledge, techniques, and skills necessary for administra- 
tion or management are similar for organizations in a variety of sectors of 
society’. ‘The field of administration’, they add (p. 9), ‘is a field of business ... 
removed from the hurry and strife of politics’, and ‘at most points stands apart 
even from the debatable ground of constitutional study’. This view, of course, 
conflicts with the more traditional concept of PA as significantly different from 
private management, particularly with regard to legal and political restraints, 
contextuality and the ethical demands of equity and accountability. The search 
for quality in managing public bodies does not require that they are run like 
businesses, and indeed such an approach may distract from long-held public 
sector values. As Friedman, commenting on pedagogical practice in public 
policy programmes in the USA, put it: 


If some of our schools increasingly copy the business school model and introduce 
more management ... what do they delete? In the business school the bottom line 
is profit, and profit is a fundamental consideration in all managerial decision 
making...But our bottom line is the public interest ... In making curriculum 
choices, let us not forget to ask how we can develop ... [the] concept of serving 
the public interest (1987, p. 518). 


It is beyond the scope of this article to pursue this debate, (but see Elcock 
1991). What does seem clear, however, is that methodological considerations are 
not unrelated to debate about the curriculum. While few PA teachers today 
would advocate an exclusively didactic and formal approach, those stressing 
PA’s distinctiveness tend to argue for courses encouraging ‘a wide understand- 
ing, not only of the structure of government, and personal behaviour, but ethical 
principles’, such as equity and accountability (Chandler 1988, p. 9,). They also 
tend to identify more with the ‘knowledge’ than the ‘skills’ side of the curricu- 
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lum, and with more traditional teaching and learning strategies. Those perceiv- 
ing PA as distinctive tend to stress, with Elcock (1986, p. 26), that a ‘balance is 
required’ between BTEC-type exercises and ‘more traditional seminars and 
essays — which themselves develop the oral and writing skills which adminis- 
trators will need at work’. Kingdom (1986b, p. 15; and 1987, p. 4) likewise 
defends traditional forms of educating public administrators. ‘Full-time courses, 
without a placement element’, he claims, ‘are at a disadvantage’, ‘intellectual 
qualities’ should be nurtured and not ‘sneered at in the public sector’, and 
‘reading of books’ should be essential. The teacher, ‘who honours the tradition 
and seeks to lead his pupils to do the same should not feel the need to retreat’. 

Equally, those inclining more to managerialist positions have generally been 
among the most enthusiastic advocates of non-traditional methodologies. This 
was evidenced not only in the case of those closely identified with BTEC philoso- 
phy (e.g. Chapman), but also among some polytechnic lecturers teaching under- 
graduate courses. The learning strategy behind the only CNAA first degree in 
Public Sector Management illustrates the point: 


Teaching methods ... will inevitably differ from the traditional pattern of lectures 
and seminars offered on many undergraduate degree courses. Emphasis will be 
placed on the development of skills such as problem definition and ... analysis, 
the acceptance of responsibility for tasks, the effective presentation of material 
both orally and in written form as well as more obvious management skills such 
as motivating employees, decision-making skills, resource planning, IT skills, etc. 
Development of these skills will be undertaken through the use of case study 
material, role playing exercises, and small group work (Hunt 1990, p.32). 


A further factor is that, as the subject has become more management-oriented, 
so increasingly PA courses have been relocated in Business Schools and Manage- 
ment Faculties. Whereas the location of many PA degrees from the mid-1970s 
was in social science or applied social studies departments, by 1992 a majority 
were located in faculties/departments of business (or at least in ones where 
business was taught), bringing PA teachers into closer contact with subjects 
where business games and action teaching have long been used. 


LESSONS 


The increase of non-traditional methodologies in PA teaching in large part 
reflects the greater concern with managerial issues within the curriculum. As 
such, methodological considerations have become intertwined with perceptions 
about the nature and parameters of the subject, and about the extent to which 
managerial issues should inform the curriculum. In so far as non-traditional 
teaching methodologies reflect a shift from contextual knowledge and towards 
skills, so they ‘fit’ more comfortably with that part of the field concerned more 
with implementation (public sector management?) than with the arguably 
wider perspectives of public policy and PA. The tensions raised by methodologi- 
cal issues in the 1980s reflected not only pedagogic concerns, but questions 
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about the very nature of the subject, not only about contextuality, but the 
relevance of theoretical concerns — such as equity and accountability — and of 
ethical problems arising from relationships with clients increasingly defined as 
customers rather than citizens. 

As managing public bodies became increasingly concerned during the 1980s 
with efficient resource management, so the PA curriculum was adapted to reflect 
this, and BTEC undoubtedly was a major catalyst for change. Its impact was 
considerable both in making the curriculum more professionally relevant and in 
translating the subject’s increasing concerns with business and management 
techniques into new patterns of teaching and learning. Degree teaching prob- 
ably remains less student-centred than BTEC, and more reliant on traditional 
learning and assessment strategies, but methods are vastly different from a 
decade ago, showing more variety of approach, and more technological aids, 
innovation and experimentation. 

That this should be so is due to several factors. One is BTEC’s virtual 
monopoly of sub-degree teaching which guaranteed that its courses would be 
widely adopted in higher education. Another is the centralized system of ‘polic- 
ing’ through BTEC appointed moderators attached to each centre which ensured 
that its methodology was implemented. Yet another is that, in many former 
polytechnics, BTEC and degree courses co-existed and the same staff often taught 
on both. Moreover, as large numbers of BTEC PA diplomates began to seek 
opportunities for ‘topping up’ their qualifications, schemes allowing transfer 
from BTEC to undergraduate programmes developed rapidly, encouraging 
cross-fertilization of methodological approaches: a process culminating in the 
rapid adoption of modular schemes in the early 1990s. Consequently the BTEC 
philosophy increasingly influenced teaching methods on undergraduate and 
even postgraduate courses, and affected the teaching styles of staff formerly 
wedded to more traditional learning approaches. Nevertheless, this outcome 
should not obscure the difficulties experienced in absorbing new teaching meth- 
odologies, and the lessons which it offers for teachers in the subject field. Of 
these, the most important lessons concern case studies, the role of PA lecturers, 
the balance of skills and knowledge, and assessment. 

The use of case studies and simulation exercises in teaching PA makes consider- 
able demands upon teachers, particularly in the development phase, and par- 
ticularly for lecturers who for many years have taught, and were themselves 
taught, using traditional methods. Staff development is crucial for not only 
disseminating, and training in new teaching approaches, but also in providing 
time to work up case studies and simulations, the preparation of which can be 
very resource intensive. 

Teaching methodology raises important questions about the role of PA lecturers. 
This is especially problematic where academic tradition is strongest and insti- 
tutions — seeking to enhance academic respectability — recruit staff with limited 
experience outside teaching but with high academic qualifications and a good 
research and publications record. For such staff, the development and use of 
‘real world’ and applied teaching materials may not come easily and may also 
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appear to challenge their professionalism and knowledge (Chapman 1987, p. 
25). It may be seen, too, as a diversion from scholarship and research, and from 
disciplinary specialization. This is a tension which seems likely to be less 
marked in traditional universities - where BTEC courses were never taught — 
than in the new universities which have retained, in many cases, strong portfo- 
lios of courses leading to BTEC awards, while at the same time placing more 
emphasis on research. 

Case studies, simulations and the like can be a valuable tool for increasing 
contextual knowledge and understanding as well as skills. With BTEC, imple- 
mentation was more difficult because teaching methodology linked with a 
debate about the relevance of skills as opposed to knowledge. Kingdom (1986a, p. 6) 
equated BTEC’s philosophy with the belief that ‘a vocational education for 
public administration consists, rather like the training of say, a plumber, exclu- 
sively in the acquisition of skills’. BTEC approaches were more easily accommo- 
dated once it was recognized that students required education and training in 
both skills and knowledge, and that a mix of both traditional and non-traditional 
methodologies was appropriate. This essentially explains why — despite the 
initial tensions to which it gave rise — BTEC’s influence upon degree teaching is 
generally seen as having been positive if uni-directional. PA teaching on under- 
graduate courses may still be more ‘traditional’ than BTEC, but it is far less 
traditional than a decade ago. The traditional lecture/seminar format is still 
widely used, and may even be the most widely used method, but it is often used 
imaginatively and as only one of a range of approaches (DES 1989). 

Greater use of case-studies, simulations and role-play has implications also 
for assessment. In fact, new assessment approaches are now widespread, not 
only on BTEC courses but on undergraduate and even postgraduate courses. 
Among changes which can be clearly identified are the increasing use of group 
assessment alongside the assessment of the individual; peer and self-evaluation 
alongside (and often in partnership with) traditional teacher-determined assess- 
ment; and negotiated assessment. Assessment has also sometimes changed in 
response to curriculum development. For instance, where particular skills are 
being developed — IT, languages, communication — there has been some modi- 
fication of the methods used to evaluate them. Change is also becoming more 
evident in courses which include a work experience placement. Instead of 
assessment on a pass/fail basis, as in the past, institutions are now introducing 
formal and recorded assessment which contributes to final degree classification. 

While the majority of institutions surveyed reported some innovation in 
assessment methods and techniques, there is, however, less evidence of change 
in overall assessment strategies. Most institutions continue to operate a mix of 
examinations and coursework (traditionally a 70/30 per cent split), with 
coursework becoming more important. Moreover, alongside innovation there 
are also some barriers to change. Impediments to innovation include increasing 
demands of high student numbers which affect access to library and learning 
resources. Interestingly, one institution identified employer expectation as a 
significant barrier to change. Thus, while some courses continue to use 
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(unassessed) seminar papers to develop presentational skills, others are assess- 
ing them in a more structured context (e.g. report presentations). Overall, the 
impression is that, while experimentation is much in evidence, assessment on 
undergraduate courses is still based largely around essays and ‘unseen’ exami- 
nations, reflecting perhaps a recognition that some skills are difficult to assess, 
that courses should not become ‘assessment driven’, and that courses can 
become unwieldy if large numbers of assessment techniques are involved. 
Teaching methodology is not unrelated to perceptions about the nature of PA 
as a subject. Since the 1970s the subject has become less theoretical and less 
rooted in the social sciences, but more applied and more concerned with mana- 
gerial issues. This, in turn, has led to uncertainty about the focus of the subject, 
its traditional boundaries, its essential core (if any), and its location within the 
academic structure of institutions. Consideration of teaching methodology in 
the 1980s and beyond needs to be perceived as part of this wider debate. In 
BTEC’s case this was deliberate: its approach was to use new and radical teach- 
ing methodologies as a means of forcing change upon the curriculum. However, 
this coincided with changing attitudes towards teaching and learning strategies 
in response to a more applied focus which itself placed greater emphasis upon 
skills, processes and techniques. Those PA teachers who have identified most 
closely with a more applied and managerial focus tended as a rule to give most 
welcome to methodologies which focused on skills; those who asserted more 
academic and theoretical concerns tended instead to rely upon — and defend — 
more traditional methodologies such as lectures, seminars, book-based work 
and essays. The practical dimension was not ignored by traditionalists — it could 
hardly ever be so in a subject with both academic and vocational perspectives 
— but students traditionally acquired their necessary skills on placement, in a 
genuine organizational context, leaving teachers free to focus largely on contex- 
tual knowledge and theory. The essential point is that methodology was and is 
crucially related to debate about the discipline; and, in the turbulence of the 
subject’s development during and since the 1980s, excited great controversy. 


CONCLUSION 


It would be surprising if, within so rich a subject as PA, scope did not exist for 
a variety of teaching approaches and experimentation. The widespread reaction 
aroused by BTEC’s teaching methodology in the 1980s was occasioned only 
partly by its radicalism. At root, there was a feeling that BTEC — by appearing to 
impose a single learning strategy — was denying that teaching methodology can 
and should reflect the subject’s diversity. It also appeared to be taking a fixed 
position — that PA was a sub-discipline of business studies — and was using 
methodology to drive towards that position. In the 1980s, when a variety of 
influences — a reduced public sector, a changing social and economic context, 
Europeanization, technological advance, and perhaps most of all, increased 
concern with business management techniques as a means of achieving 
‘economy and efficiency’ in delivering public services — all impacted upon the 
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curriculum, any methodological assault on the subject’s traditional boundaries 
was probably bound to invite reaction. 

Debate about the curriculum, and the fundamental nature of the discipline, 
has not been resolved by increasing emphasis on student-centred action learn- 
ing and upon skills and competences. It has, however, been informed and 
influenced by it; and by highlighting the priority attached to methodology has 
provided a stimulus to experimentation which has arguably enriched teaching, 
heightened vocational relevance, and produced a general feeling of greater 
success in motivating students and improving learning outcomes. 

Challenges for the future remain and, in terms of assessment and teaching 
methodology, are closely related to developments in course content and in the 
wider public sector. Examples include developments in partnership with higher 
education institutions elsewhere in the EU leading to dual qualifications, the 
assessment of language skills, the continuing role and the assessment of practi- 
cal work experience, and the impact of credit accumulation and transfer. One 
thing, however, above all is clear. Teaching methodology, and influences for 
innovation, are not simply pedagogic tools detached from wider subject con- 
cerns, but relate crucially to shifts within the curriculum of PA and to debate 
about the very nature of the subject. 
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EMERGING ISSUES IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


CHRISTOPHER HOOD 





This article briefly examines five subfields of the public administration literature in the 
context of the major changes which have occurred in each of those fields since the 1940s. 
Major changes include: the alleged shift to ‘globalization’ affecting comparative public 
administration; the spread of ‘economic rationalism’ in policy analysis; the new wave of 
‘managerialism’ affecting the study of the public service; the transformation of adminis- 
trative technique by ‘informatization’; and the rise of legal formalization in some fields 
redrawing the traditional boundary lines between law and administration. For each of 
these subfields of public administration, three types of ‘emerging issues’ are identified. 
Some of the trends discussed — particularly managerialization and juridification — seem 
to be in tension with one another, suggesting alternative possible futures for public 
administration. Moreover, since many of the intellectual and doctrinal shifts seem to 
reflect a reaction against the shortcomings of an earlier orthodoxy, a counter-reaction in 
the longer run cannot be ruled out. 


I INTRODUCTION 


Only a generation ago, Schumpeter (1952, p. 294) confidently predicted that the 
growth of public bureaucracy was ‘the one certain thing about our future’. Had 
that eminent economist been spirited back to life forty years later, he would 
have found UK civil service staffing barely half the size that it had been when 
he wrote that sentence. A similar surprise would have awaited the spirits of 
distinguished 1940s pundits like Burnham (1942, pp. 68 and 112) and Robson 
(1948) who saw the rise of public enterprise as a permanent long-term trend. No 
one predicted the age of privatization or foresaw that the UK would return to 
regulated private ownership for virtually all of its major public utilities barely 
a generation after the nationalization boom of the 1940s (see Foster 1992). 
Likewise, no one predicted the onset of pro-competitive regulatory reform in 
several key economic sectors from the late 1970s (Peltzman 1989, p. 3) or the 
pattern of tax structure reform which spread across the OECD countries in the 
1980s (Peters 1991, p. 271). 

An economist, they say, is someone who can tell you tomorrow why yester- 
day’s prediction failed to come about today (McCloskey 1985, p. xix). And 
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prediction in public administration is also a dangerous game. Philosophers 
distinguish between what they call systemic and parametric uncertainty. Para- 
metric uncertainty is ‘what you know you don’t know’. Systemic uncertainty, 
more insidiously, is ‘what you don’t know you don’t know’ (in the words of 
Green,Tunstall and Fordham 1991, p. 228). Experience suggests that if paramet- 
ric uncertainty does not confound ‘forward looks’ in the subject, systemic 
uncertainty will. 

Accordingly, no attempt at long-term prophecy is made here. Instead of such 
prophecy - or even of looking into the middle distance, as Goodsell (1990, p. 
495) aimed to do — what follows is more like a short-term weather forecast. That 
is, it looks mainly at issues that were already coming into the public administra- 
tion literature (broadly construed) in the 1980s and early 1990s, and considers 
their development in the short-term future. It briefly discusses each of a quintet 
of subfields into which the study of public administration is commonly divided 
- comparative administration, the study of ‘policy’, the public service, admin- 
istrative technique, and administrative law. 

It is not claimed that these subfields, familiar as they are, represent the only 
possible way of representing the component elements of public administration. 
But they provide a convenient starting-point. And in each of these areas, major 
changes have occurred since the days of Robson and Schumpeter. The world of 
comparative public administration has been transformed by what some claim to 
be ‘globalizing’ trends. ‘Economic rationalism’ has pervaded the field of policy 
analysis. The public service almost everywhere has been exposed to a new wave 
of ‘managerialism’. Administrative technique has been modified by electronic 
data-handling of which Robson and Schumpeter could scarcely have had an 
inkling in the 1940s and which makes Weber's steam-age metaphors for bu- 
reaucracy seem quaint to today’s students. Legal formalization has transformed 
public administration in many areas which were regulated very differently a 
generation ago. 

Such developments within the five subfields raise at least three kinds of 
‘emerging issues’, which are illustrated in table 1. There are what-to-do issues — 
the ‘oughts and shoulds’ of public administration. There are prognostic issues 
relating to what is happening or likely to happen - the futurology of public 
administration. And there are analytic issues relating to how we should look at 
the subject — the sort of lenses through which it should be viewed if we are to 
see it properly. Obviously, ‘issues’ can arise in other forms than these; and the 
three types of issues inevitably overlap. (What we expect to happen is usually 
linked to what we think ought to happen and the way that we look at our 
subject). But, again, they provide a convenient starting-point for analysis. 


If FIVE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SUBFIELDS 


(a) Comparative public administration and ‘globalization’ 
Jaded jet-setters often complain of the ‘sameness’ which they find on their 
travels. Instead of exotica, they see a global spread of the same hotel chains, fast- 
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TABLE 1 Five areas of debate 

















Type of issue Prescriptive Prognostic Analytic 
Involves norms, values futurology, lenses, 
trend-spotting epistemology 
Basic Question What should be What is likely to How should we analyse 
done? happen? or interpret the subject? 
Field of Putative 
study trend 
Compara- Globali- Should common How convergent Should the study of PA 
true zation forms of NPM be are PA trends? go ‘off shore’? How can 
public cloned around the Can common NPM we measure 
administ- world? patterns have globalization 
ration different causes? 
Policy Economi- Can the valuation Is there linear What can institutional 
and cization blind spots of the scientific advance in economics and cultural 
admunist- new accounting be PA or simply changes theory tell us about PA 
ration reduced? in basic values? changes and 
organization? 
The Manager Can NPM fit Will managerialism Should we interpret 
public alration different value fade under counter- NPM in ‘new class’ 
service settings? trends? terms? 
Administ- Informa- How, and how far, Will changes from PA Does PA inform- 
rative tization should design informatization be atization move us 
technique complexity be taken conservative or beyond Weberian 
in PA informatization transformational? bureaucracy or 
reinforce 1t? 
Lawand  Jurdifi- Should How will judicial Should the study of PA 
administ- cahon entrepreneurial and extra-judicial continue to be a nearly 
ration discretion in PA be mechanisms of law-free zone? 
checked by legal accountability and 


counter-pressures to review respond to the 
protect entitlements? reshaping of the state 
in the new 


managerialism? 





food franchises, shops, products and advertisements. Many public administra- 
tion travellers have a similar impression, of remarkable cross-national similari- 
ties in the reform agenda. 

Almost everywhere, the ideas of ‘progressive-era’ public administration seem 
to be in retreat. By that is meant the received wisdom about ‘best practice’ in 
public administration which is associated with the ‘progressive era’ of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century, with its idealization of professionalism 
and science and its distrust of organized crime, corrupt politics and monopoly 
capitalism. Progressive-era public administration embodied two cardinal doc- 
trines. One is the idealization of career public service professionals — conceived 
as a Jesuitical corps’ (in the words of Beatrice Webb (R. Barker 1984, p. 34)), 
highly insulated from the general labour market and differentiated in the way 
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that business is done, the kind of staff that are hired and the way they are paid 
and promoted. The other doctrine held that a battery of generalized rules should 
limit the discretionary power of public servants in the conduct of business, 
particularly at the point where the Jesuitical corps’ met the ‘corrupt world’ 
outside — notably for staffing decisions, the letting of contracts and the handling 
of money and other fungible assets. 

These doctrines are in retreat today in that much of the rhetoric of today’s 
‘New Public Management’ (NPM) argues for a public service less insulated from 
the private sector and for greater managerial discretion in the handling of staff 
and resources. It is no coincidence that these two dimensions of public admin- 
istration correspond closely with the fundamental coordinates of organization 
identified in cultural theory (see Douglas 1982), and the direction of change also 
fits with the cultural theorists’ hypothesis that the global industrial system is 
tending to shift the cultural mix towards a mixture of individualism and funda- 
mentalism (cf. Douglas 1990, pp. 12-13). 

Superficially at least, the similarity of these ideas seems to contrast with the 
administrative traditions which confronted the student of comparative public 
administration a generation ago. The law-oriented tradition of Continental 
Europe, the pragmatic British tradition stressing history and philosophy, and 
the ‘scientific’ American tradition were relatively distinct and stable approaches 
to the subject (Hood 1990, pp. 5-6). The Communist countries lived on a quite 
different public administration plane (or planet). And there was a special litera- 
ture on development administration, in direct line of descent from the German 
cameralists’ ideas about state-led economic development based on enlightened 
public administrators schooled in economic management. 

Can we conclude that public administration is going through a process of 
‘globalization’ as these once-distinct traditions fade and merge? After all, there 
is a growing literature on the idea of ‘globalization’, mainly in sociology (cf. 
Giddens 1987, pp. 16 and 34-6; Albrow 1990). The term is used to refer to the 
processes by which particular societies are coming to be incorporated into a 
single world society, for example in economics, security and culture. Commen- 
tators such as Osborne and Gaebler (1992, pp. 328ff) suggest that something 
similar is happening in public administration when they write of a ‘global 
revolution’ which is ‘inevitably’ displacing progressive public administration. 


What-to-do issues 
Talk of a ‘global revolution’ in public administration clearly reopens familiar 
questions about the desirability of global borrowing and indiscriminate ‘clon- 
ing’ of structures and practices. Against the case for global standardization on 
‘modern’ principles is the Aristotelian objection to one-size-fits-all approaches 
to institutional design. If some of the major OECD countries are moving away 
from progressive-era public administration, it is debatable whether the same 
direction of change is necessarily appropriate even for all OECD countries, let 
alone ex-Communist or third world states. 

Specifically, in societies where organized crime is the biggest business in the 
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economy, the idea of opening up public services to the ‘free market’ and 
throwing away the rule book may not make sense even as a narrow formula for 
cutting costs, let alone for realizing broader ‘due process’ values like honesty 
and impartiality. There may be some circumstances in which a move towards 
‘progressivism’ in administrative design may be more appropriate than a move 
away from it; yet the indiscriminate export of hand-me-down public manage- 
ment ideas may stifle appropriate variety in policy response. If we are to learn 
how to prevent the ill-effects of ‘over-prescribing’ and catch-all prescriptions, 
we need to know more about how public administration ideas are diffused 
internationally, particularly through international organizations like the World 
Bank (cf. Ikenberry 1990). What institutional changes could promote more 
diversity and more bespoke approaches in the diffusion of management systems 
by consultants and other mechanisms for the transmission of ideas? 


Prognostic issues 

But is it really true that the world is converging around a new and more uniform 
vision of public administration and how to do it? After all, some major OECD 
countries, such as Germany or Switzerland, seem not to have embraced ‘New 
Public Management’ to a noticeable degree (see Derlien 1992). Even Japan has 
retained many aspects of the progressive public administration style, for exam- 
ple in the continued strength of central control of public service recruitment and 
pay through the National Personnel Agency. If some of the world’s leading 
states have not adopted what are said to be general trends in administrative 
design, it puts a question mark beside the idea of a single global model associ- 
ated with ‘modernity’. 

Moreover, even if apparently similar developments have occurred in different 
countries, the similarities may not be more than skin deep. Scratch the surface, 
and we may find major differences and even divergence beneath the superficial 
worldwide ‘econo-managementspeak’ of the international agencies and man- 
agement consultants. After all, the progressive public administration recipe 
itself may have been adopted for different purposes and with different effects. 
Mueller (1984) has argued that ‘merit selection’ for civil service recruitment was 
adopted in Britain and Prussia for diametrically opposite political purposes. 
What goes for that historical case may also apply to current reform themes. For 
example, NPM may have been adopted by social democratic governments to 
give big government a new lease of life by making it more efficient, and by 
‘business democrats’ and neo-liberal governments as a half-way-house to priva- 
tization and a ‘hollow state’. It may be seen as a means of bringing bureaucracy 
under tighter political discipline in some contexts, and in others as part of an 
attempt to insulate parts of the administrative system against a coming transfer 
of political power (as in, say, Hong Kong or South Africa). Adoption of perform- 
ance pay in some contexts may be a means for arriving at higher general pay 
levels (for example for top public servants), while in others it may be a means 
of containing or reducing pay levels. We need to know more about the different 
‘agendas’ that may underly the same slogans. 
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Analytic issues 

Some sociologists see ‘globalizing’ trends as a challenge to the traditional 
orientation of their subject, which (according to some) has often been ‘too 
content to stop at state boundaries’ (Albrow 1990, p. 9). Giddens (1987, p. 36) 
argues that particularistic studies will find it increasingly difficult to ignore 
‘globalizing’ influences. Similar problems may confront national traditions in 
the study of public administration and formerly ‘national’ journals such as this 
one. Should academic public administration go ‘global’, for example in the style 
of the generic literature on comparative administrative reform (cf. Caiden 1991)? 
Or is there a risk that too much movement ‘offshore’ in the academies and the 
journals may weaken important parts of the public administration knowledge 
base, leaving us knowing less and less about more and more? 

Moreover, the beguiling and fashionable idea of ‘globalization’ leaves many 
questions unanswered. For example, it is hard to see what exactly is new about 
international diffusion of administrative ideas. Such diffusion has long been 
understood to be part of the European tradition (see E. Barker 1944) and of the 
larger development of administrative systems. Well-known historical examples 
include the way that civil service examinations migrated from China to Europe 
and eventually to the USA, and in the way that Japan and other ‘late developers’ 
borrowed administrative designs from Europe. Indeed, the general idea 
of inexorable global convergence on a single ‘modern’ administrative model 
is a theme which goes back to Weber (see Douglas 1987, pp. 93-6). We need 
better comparative benchmarks for measuring public administration 
‘globalization’ before we can say much about the strength and direction of 
internationalization. 


(b) Policy and ‘economicization’ 

The term ‘economicization’ is a piece of Franglais which comes from Gorz’s 
(1989, pp. 3-4) idea of ‘economicizing’. For Gorz, ‘economicization’ means 
expansion of the sphere of economic rationality into areas traditionally ex- 
cluded from the market economy, official GDP statistics and paid work, like 
housework, shopping, and childcare. Economicization requires that such activi- 
ties must be reducible to a ‘unit cost’ calculus, such that measurement, calcula- 
tion and planning can substitute for non-economic, unquantifiable values. 

It might be said that ‘economicization’ has changed the ‘policy’ dimension of 
public administration in several senses — including the economics-derived ana- 
lytical frames and lenses which have produced new intellectual perspectives on 
the subject and in the move towards substantive ‘marketization’ of public 
services. Power and Laughlin (in Alveson and Willmott 1992, p. 133) have 
plausibly suggested that ‘accountingization’ may be a more accurate term for 
understanding what they see as a new colonizing force in the public sector. The 
‘econocracy’ of which Self (1975) wrote — and complained — in the middle 1970s 
has spread well beyond the cost-benefit project analysis of that day to embrace 
quantified risk-benefit analysis and ‘public administration by numbers’ much 
more generally. 
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What-to-do issues 

Many of the distinctive features of the ‘new accounting’ — like performance 
indicators, asset registers, accrual accounting, performance auditing (cf. Parker 
and Guthrie 1990, pp. 114ff.) as well as quantitative risk assessment and risk- 
benefit analysis — raise in an acute form the valuation problems which Self 
stressed in his critique of CBA two decades ago. Indeed, the whole ‘project’ 
largely represents a return to utilitarian ideas about public management which 
were developed over 150 years ago, placing heavy stress on accounting prac- 
tices (see Hume 1981, p. 7), and with the same fundamental strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Economicization and accountingization raise questions as to whether ‘public 
administration by numbers’ elevates ‘bottom-line’ efficiency concerns at the 
expense of other, less quantifiable, values — the standard objection to the new 
approaches by ‘Confucians’, who see them as brutalizing relationships in public 
service provision because of inherent limits to contract specifiability. But it 
cannot even be taken for granted that the new orthodoxy, for all that it is often 
question-beggingly dubbed ‘economic rationalism’, even contributes to effec- 
tive cost restraint. Focusing on narrow quantifiable savings through short-term 
contracting may be convenient, like the old joke of the drunk who chooses to 
search for his lost key under a lamp-post because the light is better there. But 
such a focus may involve huge, much less quantifiable — but all-too-real — costs 
associated with lack of attention to the quality of policy-making and strategic 
direction. It also raises the issue of whether systems designed to make govern- 
ment more ‘transparent’ to accountants may eclipse broader aspects of public 
accountability (as Power and Laughlin claim), for example by making govern- 
ment more complex and harder to understand (see Stewart 1993). And it re- 
mains debatable whether, as its champions claim, the new orthodoxy is about 
different means to pursue the same goals, or whether it fundamentally involves 
a change in goals. One person’s ‘means’ may be another person’s ‘ends’. 


Prognostic issues 

Are we moving into a radically new era, with quantum advances in the technol- 
ogy of economic rationalism and ‘accountingization’? Caiden (1991, pp. 305-5) 
argues that there has indeed been linear progress; that the international ‘state of 
the art’ has developed to the point where ‘the myth that government was 
different [from business] because its outputs could not be measured’ (p. 303) has 
been largely discredited; and that future developments can be expected to 
eliminate many of the remaining areas which have stubbornly resisted quanti- 
fication (such as international relations and defence). 

On the other hand, many are sceptical of the view that the public administra- 
tion story can be told in terms of linear progress towards ever more technically 
sophisticated systems of administration built on progressive scientific advance. 
For instance, Painter (1990, p. 77) argues that changes in basic values and their 
definition are what really drives administrative reform: 
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... the objects of reform are administrative practices that, while characteristically 
depicted as ‘obsolete’, acquire that label not because it can with any certainty be 
said that the ‘science’ or practice of public administration has become ‘advanced’, 
but because these practices stand in the way of the achievement of the values that 
currently are considered the most important 


Painter’s analysis suggests that claims of technical progress may simply 
reflect a cultural shift towards individualism. But equally it is possible to see 
accountingization as merely the latest of a long line of ‘cargo cults’ reflecting the 
recurring faith (like program budgeting and cost-benefit analysis) that the pub- 
lic administration problem can be readily solved by the application of enough 
economic brainpower and a suitably sophisticated numéraire (see Downs and 
Larkey 1986). 


Analytic issues 

Some, like Ostrom (1974), have argued that public administration needs to 
tackle its disciplinary ambiguity by essentially becoming an applied area of 
institutional economics and applying analysis of the nature of goods and the 
costs and benefits of alternative agency and monitoring options to questions of 
administrative design. The claim is that we can get a different analytic view of 
public administration using the new ‘lenses’ on organization theory which have 
been developed in economics over the past twenty years (notably principal- 
agent theory, the theory of incomplete contracts, transaction costs and property 
rights (see Hart 1989; Holstrom and Tirole 1989). 

Others, however, such as the late Aaron Wildavsky (1990), conceive a rather 
different intellectual identity and analytic thrust, based on the insights of cul- 
tural theory, with its claims to identify alternative forms of viable organization 
and to analyse their various strengths and weaknesses. Both approaches seem 
capable of changing our view of public administration, for example in reinter- 
preting historic changes in public administration styles, such as the move away 
from progressive-era public administration towards ‘New Public Management’, 
and in understanding why the boundaries between different forms of public 
sector organization are drawn in the way that they are and why they change. 


(c) The public service and ‘managerialization’ 

‘Managerialization’ is often taken to be the central theme in contemporary 
debates about the public service. The re-emergence of the ‘managerial’ para- 
digm in public administration across many of the OECD countries has reawak- 
ened the old debate about the ‘managerial revolution’ begun by Burnham (1942) 
in the 1940s. Burnham’s argument that managers would come to exert more 
power as a political group perhaps fitted at least superficially with the born- 
again managerial mood which swept through UK public administration in the 
1980s, causing many old-style public administration courses to be re-launched 
in new colours as ‘public management’ (Chandler 1991, p. 39). Indeed, several 
observers, like Yeatman (1987, pp. 350-1) and Pusey (1991) claim that the rise of 
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the new managerial orthodoxy involves a new breed at the top, in a form of ‘new 
class’ analysis. Pusey’s Australian study suggests that the central agencies of the 
Canberra bureaucracy have come to be dominated by economics graduates of a 
new type. The new generation of econocrats, he claims, stand out from econo- 
mists of a previous generation in terms of a narrower education and a more 
élitist social background; and their social and political attitudes are far from 
‘committed centrism’ (the typical stance of Image IV’ political bureaucrats 
according to Aberbach et al. (1981)). 


What-to-do issues 

The new managerialism claims to be a politically neutral instrument, in that its 
proponents argue that the system’s ‘settings’ can be readily adjusted to different 
political goals (see Hood 1991, p. 8). Others argue that some goals are inevitably 
downgraded by this approach, particularly the use of public bureaucracy em- 
ployment as a means of reaching equity objectives in public policy (cf. Sawer 
1989, pp. 144-5). Many have claimed that EEO (Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ties) issues are especially hard to reconcile with a managerial framework. Pollitt, 
in his (final) editorial to the 1989 special issue of this journal claimed that 
managerialism tends to push equal opportunities off the public administration 
agenda, because EEO belongs in a class of issues which are long-term, dependent 
on effective central monitoring for effectiveness and have no immediate link to 
cost-saving (Pollitt 1989, p. 2). In similar vein, Coyle (1989, p. 48) argued that: ’... 
we are witnessing a creeping “hard” managerialism in the public sector which 
increasingly associates managerial competence with masculinity’. Bryson (1987, 
p- 265) argued that the 1980s public sector managerial ethos works as a form of 
protectionism hampering female entry into top public sector jobs, by its empha- 
sis on ‘macho’ styles of management and Japanization of working hours. She 
drew a parallel with the way that women were excluded from the British 
printing trade by egregious lifting requirements at the turn of the century. 

In addition, the emerging distinction between primary and secondary labour 
forces in public administration, brought about by corporatization and contract- 
ing out, presents major challenges to those who champion the ‘representative 
bureaucracy’ agenda (see Hale and Kelly 1989). They need to work at many 
different pressure points rather than a single one and face increasing costs and 
difficulties in assembling comprehensive information about the public service. 
And ‘agenda-changing’ or boat-rocking’ work tied to commitment to a particu- 
lar policy area may certainly be harder to fit into the prevailing ethos of the 
management-oriented public servant operating in an agreed framework with a 
clear set of performance indicators (Sawer 1989, p. 149). 

But it is not altogether clear that any negative link between public service 
‘managerialization’ and employment equity objectives is causal rather than 
casual. Does it simply reflect the political priorities of particular governments 
in office, or is it ‘built in with the bricks’ of the new managerialism? Not 
everyone sees a fundamental incompatability. For instance, it is interesting that 
Sawer (1989, p. 138) recalls that the former director of EEO in NSW (Alison Ziller) 
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claimed that many Australian public service managers were first introduced to 
the ‘performance indicators’ approach to public management through the intro- 
duction of EEO management plans - and thus in effect that it was liberal 
feminism rather than the orthodox business-oriented right which pioneered an 
important aspect of NPM. 


Prognostic issues 

If NPM is to be interpreted as part of a shift from high-trust to low-trust 
relationships in the public sector, it suggests that the transaction costs of con- 
ducting business will rise sharply. Fox’s (1974, pp. 72-84 and 102-19) account of 
low-trust organizational dynamics suggests one possible path of development, 
as the public sector moves towards a corporatized structure of 100 or so sepa- 
rately managed ‘businesses’ based on a ‘low-trust’ pattern of short-term arms- 
length contracts (see Sako 1991). Still, it remains an open question as to how firm 
and enduring a foothold the ‘managerialists’ have really gained in public ad- 
ministration. Private sector-derived notions of ‘risk management’ imply radical 
changes in the way that politicians lay blame for management errors; the policy- 
administration dichotomy which the new managerialism revives has proved 
elusive before; and the managerial dream of orderly mission statements and 
corporate plans can be confounded by self-exciting organizational instability 
(see Weller and Lewis 1989, pp. 15-16). Hence there are interesting questions as 
to whether the current managerial reaction against ‘Confucian’ values in public 
administration will itself succumb to a post-managerial reaction, and whether 
that reaction will be of a Confucian or legalist character. 


Analytic issues 
How should we interpret the new wave of public service managerialism? 
Perhaps corporatization of the public service might be seen as a new way of 
redrawing the old borders between an internationally oriented policy-handling 
élite and a domestic executive group with less prestige or power. In an Austral- 
ian context, Halligan and Wettenhall (1990, pp. 30-9) argue that behind 
‘managerialism’ lies a long-run shift away from an organizationally ‘pluralistic’ 
pattern of public administration which developed over the ‘progressive’ era and 
in which powerful statutory authorities (typically buttressed by strong pressure 
groups and a segmented structure of semi-autonomous policy communities) 
faced a weak political executive and relatively passive central agencies. The 
contemporary move, they claim, is towards a ‘directive’ pattern in which the 
countervailing power of independent statutory boards has disappeared or 
weakened, Cabinets have become more assertive and central agencies more 
involved in policy initiation. In fact, the execution of policy is freed up precisely 
because strategic control from the political centre has become much tighter. Can 
a similar interpretation be put on developments elsewhere, or does this pattern 
reflect Australia’s distinctive progressive-era history? 

Certainly, if we are seeing a ‘new classing’ and ‘managerialization’ of the 
public sector, the process seems rather different from the managerial revolution 
that Burnham had in mind, since Burnham argued that true managerial power 
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could only develop on the basis of a statist economy. The shift from a ‘high- 
trust’ approach seems to include public sector managers just as much as other 
middle-class professions unused to low-trust relationships. Indeed, we need 
more systematic investigation of the strengths and weaknesses of low-trust 
individualist organizational structures relative to those of high-trust hierarchist 
ones. 


(d) Administrative technique and ‘informatization’ 

Finer (1952, p. 56) in his biography of Sir Edwin Chadwick aptly described that 
energetic nineteenth-century reformer as an ‘administrative gadgeteer’. But 
‘administrative gadgeteering’ has entered a new plane with the advent of public 
sector ‘informatization’. As a term, ‘informatization’ may be inelegant, but it has 
been coined because it fulfills a need (being incorporated in the title of the new 
specialist journal Informatization and the Public Sector). If the term did not exist, 
something like it would need to be invented to denote the diffusion of comput- 
ers interlinked through telecommunication networks as part of the new core 
technology of public administration. 

Much of the debate about the spread of public service ‘informatization’ 
turns on the extent and direction of the changes which informatization 
is claimed to bring about, with many bold claims about the social transfor- 
mation which the new technology heralds. For example, Taylor and Williams 
(1991, p. 172) declare that as a result of informatization: ‘A new public 
administration is being forged and new information flows, and the computer 
networks which facilitate and mediate them, are fundamental to the innovation 
process.’ Their claim is that informatization creates conditions for the real- 
ization of greater efficiency and effectiveness in public services, and make it 
possible to transform organizational structures away from traditional ‘com- 
mand and control’ bureaucracy towards greater functional and geographical 
decentralization. 


What-to-do issues 

Informatization has always raised issues about identity and surveillance, for 
example in the debate between those who argue that citizens’ rights require 
checks on informatization and those like Eaton (1986) who claim, to the con- 
trary, that state-of-the-art informatization is the only sure way to protect citi- 
zens’ rights in surveillance. But it also raises issues about how — and how far - 
it is appropriate to introduce design complexity into public service information 
systems where robustness and resilience is critical. After all, informatization is 
an area which can be particularly prone to the ‘Great Leap Forward syndrome’, 
because large-scale project funding is typically an area where the benefits are 
concentrated on well-organized producers and the costs are diffused among the 
taxpayers as a whole, and because there are new risks of major system failure 
associated with the use of volatile technology which is highly vulnerable to 
malice, fraud and human error as well as ordinary machine breakdowns. We 
need more investigation of the new risk management issues which arise where 
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informatization is applied to safety-critical functions like flying control systems 
or ambulance direction systems, where the criteria appropriate for testing the 
systems are debated, where the relevant systems are highly intolerant to human 
error under stress (see Hood et al. 1992, pp. 173-5), and where the effect of 
informatization leads to a strengthening rather than a relaxation of the 
inflexibilities traditionally associated with rigid rule-applying ‘petty bureau- 
crat’ traits. 

Prognostic issues 

How ‘transformational’ is the organizational and social change that can be 
expected from informatization? In the Comptean tradition of technological 
optimism, we can see informatization as a development which may dramati- 
cally change what public administration does and how it does it (see Dunlop 
and Kling 1991). The alternative view is that informatization can often lead to 
conservative change — the sort of change that enables a system to stand still or 
survive in a ‘competence trap’. Claims for enhanced efficiency and effectiveness 
through informatization are typically built on ‘all else equal’ assumptions, yet 
those assumptions can be confounded by compensatory changes in human 
behaviour (such as risk compensation, paperwork homeostasis or the ‘xerox’ 
effect (Lamberton et al. 1982)). Informatization can be used to prop up top-down 
control systems that would otherwise be swamped by informational variety, for 
example by installing centrally developed computer systems which dictate how 
lower-level staff must act. And informatization seems to be susceptible to cycles 
of euphoria and disillusion similar to those attending other large-scale public 
sector investments, as initial phases of ‘hyping’ the benefits of new 
informatization ventures (in order to secure funds and project approval) are 
succeeded by downbeat phases of cost-cutting and disappointment. 

Against claims of major change, either in a ‘manipulative’ or ‘empowering’ 
direction, are those who are sceptical of the claims that informatization on its 
own must make a major impact on public service provision. Margetts (1991), in 
a careful study of the development of the ‘Operational Strategy’ in the DSS, 
argued that initial claims of cost-saving were not realized and that many of the 
‘empowering’ proposed features of the system were designed out as the project 
developed, under cost-escalation pressures. Her claim (ibid, p. 341) is that: 
‘Computing is not in itself a powerful and influential force within organizations. 
Rather, it is the actions of senior management that have a vital effect on the style 
of computing that emerges in public organizations.’ If we are to understand 
better the directions in which ‘informatization’ may be taking public adminis- 
tration, we need more investigation of such competing claims, and more 
disaggregation of types of informatization. 

Analytic issues 

Why do different commentators ‘see’ informatization in such different ways? 
One possibility is that the technology itself is more neutral than the information 
gurus allow for, and that the specific social outcomes depend on an organiza- 
tion’s cultural bias, with the technology providing ‘the opportunities to rein- 
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force prevailing policy and attitudes towards larger organizational issues’, in 
the words of Kraemer and King (1986, p. 489). If so, we should not be surprised 
to find that in egalitarian organizations, IT comes as an opportunity to reduce 
social differences by ‘networking’, while in hierarchist ones it provides an 
opportunity to increase such differences by multiplying access levels. Or it may 
be that those who focus on informatization’s potential to transform public 
service delivery are more likely to be viewing the process from before-the-fact 
discussions of the technical possibilities of the systems operating in ‘all else 
equal’ conditions (and particularly assumptions of goodwill and cooperative- 
ness on the part of all participants), while those who focus on the ‘problem’ 
rather than ‘solution’ aspect of informatization are more likely to be using the 
perspective of after-the-fact implementation studies, when systems are operat- 
ing in a partially degraded mode, due to fraud, malice, endemic conflict and 
secrecy, human error and organizational slackness (see Weir 1991). Or it may 
simply be that ‘informatization’ is an over-aggregated concept, and that real 
analytic progress will not be made until it is broken down into different types 
and variants (just as the study of organization took off when organization came 
to be seen as a dimensional rather than a unitary phenomenon). As the study of 
public sector informatization moves away from its initial technocentric focus, 
we must hope for more systematic studies of such matters and more fine- 
grained debate. 

Taylor (1992, pp. 375-7) claims that information processing needs to be made 
central to reconceptualizing public administration, and argues that the signifi- 
cance of patterns of communicated information is ignored in conventional 
analyses of the subject. He himself uses the term ‘informatization’ to mean the 
fusion of ‘NPM and automation into a single whole’. On the other hand, it might 
be questioned whether traditional models of organization and bureaucracy 
really neglected the handling of information; and it is perhaps an open question 
whether informatization moves us beyond the Weberian model of bureaucracy, 
or whether it develops that model further by creating possibilities for realizing 
the Weberian vision of calculation, measurement and rule-following as the core 
of bureaucratic activity beyond Weber’s wildest dreams. 

That is, the electronic nodes which have replaced Weber’s vintage metaphor 
of cogs in a machine (Gerth and Mills 1948, p. 228) may reinforce rather than 
weaken Weber's vision of bureaucratic control. And if information is removing 
traditional barriers between ‘public sector work’ and ‘private sector work’, does 
that move us closer, rather than further away from, the Weberian idea that 
public and private bureaucracy have essential similarities in their handling of 
work? It may be that informatization removes the need for routine information- 
handling tasks to be performed in the same physical location, or even in the 
same organization, as that containing the ‘general staff’ at policy level. But it is 
not clear that such differentiation is fundamentally at odds with Weber's speci- 
fication of bureaucracy. Equally, many argue that informatization underpins 
greater development of performance indicators and cost-centring, through con- 
trol and monitoring arrangements which would have been infinitely more 
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laborious and costly to operate in a pre-IT age. But it is debatable whether such 
changes move us further away or closer to the Weberian vision of impersonal 
- and inflexible - rule-bound handling of cases and ever-more-minute control 


systems. 


(e) Administrative law and ‘juridification’ 

‘Juridification’, another invented word, is a translation of the German 
Verrechtlichung, which was first used as a polemical term to attack the legal 
formalization of labour relations in the Weimar Republic (Teubner 1987, p. 9). 
It has come into modern social science parlance to denote the ever-growing 
development of formal norms and standards in regulatory law. It is linked to 
ideas of social limits of regulation and the (over)extension of law as a medium 
of control which either fails to achieve the desired policy results or ‘succeeds’ 
only at the cost of destroying the structures which it seeks to regulate. 

This issue is emerging in the context of the development of modern regulatory 
law (which in the UK partially involves importation of the German ‘juridified’ 
style through EC channels, for example in the Versorgensprinzip embodied in 
environmental safety regulation) and the move to greater legal formalization of 
public management. But analogous issues have arisen before. ‘Managers’ and 
‘jurists’ have come into conflict since the earliest beginnings of public adminis- 
tration, for example in the debates between the ‘legalist’ and ‘Confucian’ (discre- 
tionary) schools of administrative theory in China 2,300 years ago (cf. Creel 
1964, pp. 161-2; Kamenka 1989, p. 38), and the defeat of the cameralists by the 
jurists in nineteenth-century Germany. And ‘juridification’ is in principle an 
alternative to ‘managerialization’, insofar as it tends towards formalization, due 
process and elaborate procedure as against a substantive results-oriented ap- 
proach. 


What-to-do issues 

British jurists have traditionally criticized the UK administrative structure as 
‘under-juridified’, while US scholars such as Mashaw (1983) stress the limita- 
tions of a fully juridified approach to public administration and German legal 
sociologists debate the merits and possibilities of ‘reflexive law’ or ‘regulated 
autonomy’ (see Birkenshaw, Harden and Lewis 1990, pp. 183-4 and 247). Moves 
towards more entrepreneurial discretion in public service provision sets the 
scene for a debate about how far such discretion should be checked by legal 
counter-pressures to protect traditional entitlements in the era of the ‘contract 
state’, in areas such as judicial review and terms of employment. Harden (1992, 
p. 69) argues that ‘use of the language of contract implies a commitment to the 
expansion of the legal rights of individuals as consumers of public services’ and 
suggests that the contracting approach to public administration offers the pros- 
pect of an expanded concept of legally enforceable entitlements. Such ideas link 
to issues such as the ability of final consumers to sue over contracts entered into 
between bureaucratic purchasers and providers, the limits of contract privity 
and the desirability of making the ‘as if contracts of NPM justiciable, for exam- 
ple in NHS contracts. 
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Prognostic issues 

How will judicial and extra-judicial mechanisms of accountability and review 
respond to the reshaping of the state in the new managerialism? It may be that 
developments such as the EC Acquired Rights Directive (directed against wors- 
ening of employees’ terms and conditions if they are transferred from the public 
sector to a contractor) and the EC}’s decision in Foster vs. British Gas (1990) are 
the last gasp of progressivism. But equally they may herald a reimportation of 
public service characteristics into the contract and privatized sector. Public 
service ‘charterism’ (borrowed by UK Conservative central government from 
Labour local authorities and possibly even from Socialist France) has been 
dismissed by many as a token mimicry of private sector ‘customer care codes’. 
But it is at least possible that such charterism may be a first step towards 
juridification of performance standards. The same issue arises for the 
sustainability of ‘half-way-house’ purchaser-provider contracts developed un- 
der NPM, for example in the NHS (see Jacob 1991). Will the courts ‘open up’ the 
contracting process, for example by allowing actions by third parties directed at 
monitoring standards, or will governments be able to keep contracts within the 
public sector out of the judicial domain? 


Analytic issues 

At first sight at least, the last decade in the UK seems to belong more firmly to 
the managerialists than to the jurists. But whether this appearance betokens 
much more than a surface reality is debatable. Formal regulation made massive 
strides in the UK in the supposedly ‘deregulatory’ 1980s — for example, in 
financial regulation, in labour law, in local government law, in environmental 
and health and safety regulation and in the statutory regulatory structures 
which grew up around the privatized utilities to replace the old ‘unjuridified’ 
structure of the former public ownership regimes (cf. Ayres and Braithwaite 
1992, pp. 7-12). 

Juridification raises issues about how public administration is to be studied as 
well as about the overall direction of change. In the UK tradition, teaching and 
research in public administration (and possibly even more in ‘public manage- 
ment’) has been relatively separate from law, perhaps reflecting the tradition of 
very limited ‘juridification’ of the British civil service in matters such as pay and 
conditions. But if there are underlying trends towards an extension and inten- 
sification of legal formalism in many spheres which had traditionally been legal 
‘no-go’ areas in Britain, the analytic style of public administration may need to 
move towards the greater emphasis on the centrality of law which is embodied 
in the Continental European tradition. 


Il CONCLUSION 


Even the modest ‘weather forecasting’ method used here has its limitations — as 
in the case of Professor Irving Fisher’s famous 1928 prediction, on the eve of the 
great US stock market crash, that ‘stock prices have reached what looks like a 
permanently high plateau’. However, it seems fairly safe to predict that at least 
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some of the five areas of debate identified here will continue to constitute 
‘emerging issues’ in the field at least in the short-term future. 

The five areas of debate discussed here are not independent of one another. 
Some trends, like globalization and economization, may go together, as part of 
a general cultural shift from hierarchism to individualism. Others, like 
managerialization and juridification, seem to pose contradictions and tensions. 
We cannot assume that they can necessarily be reconciled by pragmatic synthe- 
sis. They may represent alternative futures. 

Moreover, each of these trends - like most shifts in public administration — is 
a reaction against the negative aspects of its opposite. Thus globalization can be 
seen as a reaction against claims of ‘national exceptionalism’; economicization 
against qualitative special pleading in policy-making; managerialization against 
organization constipation by a diet of standard rules (or egalitarian ideas of 
‘managing without managers’ (Martin 1983); informatization against reliance on 
individual intuition or personal experience; juridification against discretion and 
arbitrariness in public administration. 

To the extent that much of the intellectual history of public administration 
involves swings on the pendulum among a limited set of alternative basic 
precepts (cf. Spann 1981), we might expect that in time the negative aspects of 
each of today’s trends may come to make the positive aspects of its currently 
unfashionable alternative seem attractive. Horses-for-courses customization, 
qualitative debates over values, the progressive recipe for public management, 
emphasis on personal experience and gestalt understanding, the Confucian 
approach to public administration — are they really gone for ever? It seems 
unlikely. After all, when we look beyond the short-term future, we cannot 
employ the weather forecasting method used here, but must turn to analysis of 
historical return periods and recurrence intervals, using an inventory of past 
historical patterns (like predictors of floods or earthquakes, or contemporary 
chaos theorists). Most ideas in public administration have an earlier life and 
times, and return and recurrence is a notable feature of its intellectual dynamic. 
So looking further ahead may involve turning away from the raw material of the 
weather forecaster (the present) to focus on the raw material of the actuary — the 
past. 
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GOVERNMENT BEYOND THE CENTRE: SUB-NATIONAL POLITICS IN 
BRITAIN 


Clive Gray 
Macmillan, 1994. 213 pp. £10.99 





In the conclusion to Government Beyond the Centre, Clive Gray states that sub-national 
government in Britain is a ‘desperately complicated affair’. The complexity and importance 
of the organizations of government and administration that exist beyond Westminster and 
Whitehall are fully brought out in this book. The importance of sub-national government to 
the citizen, the relationship between sub-national government and central government is 
stressed, their organizational and financial aspects are discussed. The book introduces many 
ideas and refers to a wide literature. 

The difficulties in making sense of the vast array of bodies, defined in chapter one of this 
book (and many other works as well) by what they are not, i.e. they are ‘not located at the 
centre of the administrative system at Whitehall’, rather than what they are, become clear. 
Gray identifies ‘four broad families’ of organizations: local government; the NHS; regional 
and local outposts of the centre; and a ‘collection of quangos’. This seems a sensible way of 
grouping these institutions but given that sub-national government is defined by what it is 
not, there are problems in such a classification. 

Using the author’s own way of distinguishing between different types of organizations, 
local government appears to have more in common with central government, again using 
his criteria, than it has with the other three ‘families’: its membership is elected, its range of 
functions are broad, its source of legitimation is ‘political’ and its source of finance is partly, 
if minimally, internal. Other problems in conceptualizing sub-national government also 
stem directly from this definition. A feature of sub-national government referred to in 
chapter two suggests that it is ‘not located at the centre of the administrative system at 
Whitehall’. This is ambiguous. The centre can be a political or geographic term. This is 
relevant when considering the ‘local outposts of the centre’ grouping. The territorial depart- 
ments may be seen as part of sub-national government geographically but viewed from the 
territories governed, they are unambiguously part of central government. Any doubts about 
this should be addressed to local authorities in Wales or Scotland. 

This leads to a need for a different approach in conceptualizing the institutions studied 
in this book. An important starting point for any discussion of sub-national government 
must be an assessment of the ‘multi-national’ character of the state. The characterization of 
the UK as a unitary state, implicit in this book, is standard but unhelpful. In Stein Rokkan’s 
terms, the UK is a ‘union’ state not a ‘unitary’ state. There are certainly unitary features 
within the union state. The Conservative Party, which understood this well in the past, have 
paid a heavy penalty in electoral terms by forgetting it. Attempts to understand politics 
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which fail to appreciate the difference can be intellectually damaging. To fail to take this into 
account and to lump together confuses rather than sheds light on the issues involved. The 
importance of this dimension has been neglected in the book and some changes resulting 
from the government's ‘stock-taking’ exercise of the Anglo-Scottish Union have conse- 
quently been overlooked: the Scottish Arts Council is no longer a regional arm of the Arts 
Council but since April has come under the Scottish Office. This may be an insubstantial 
difference in administrative terms but politically it has symbolic importance. Such subtleties 
are part of the substance of territorial politics. 

Each chapter of the book contains a lot of information and a useful summary of relevant 
literature. However, the book does not quite hold together as a whole. The structure is a bit 
confusing, though this may reflect the publisher’s predilections rather than the author's 

. The book will make a useful addition to the literature on sub-central government 
and individual chapters could be used for various courses. Its weaknesses probably reflect 
the state of the art as much as its strengths. 


James Mitchell 
University of Strathclyde 


THE CASE FOR BUREAUCRACY. A PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
POLEMIC (3RD EDN.) 


Charles T. Goodsell 
Chatham House Publishers Inc., 1994. 226 pp. £11.99 





Goodsell has completely rewritten his Case for Bureaucracy in order to update the material 
and sharpen his argument. He succeeds meeting both of these aims exceptionally well. 

The objective behind the book is to ‘counter the wrong’ done to American public admin- 
istration through misrepresentation in ‘popular commentary and academic discourse’. 
Goodsell seeks to set the record straight not only by critical evaluation of the alleged evils 
of bureaucracy but also by a positive re-evaluation of ‘the value of our great asset of a 
relatively well-working bureaucracy so that we can take heart in that of which our democ- 
racy is capable’. 

The argument is presented in seven chapters. ‘Bureaucracy Despised, Disparaged and 
Defended’ begins with a few personal recollections of wonderful encounters with public 
officials and outlines the negative treatment meted out to bureaucracy in popular culture 
and among academics in sources as diverse as the Chicago Tribune, car bumper stickers and 
the Public Administration Review. ‘What Citizens experience from Bureaucracy’ evaluates 
citizen encounters with public bureaucracies as reflected in survey evidence since the 1920s 
which shows that most citizens are happy most of the time with the services they receive. 
‘More Suspicions and Surprises re Bureaucracy’ makes the point that different organizations 
are very different in character and to argue that they are all tarred with the same brush of 
bureaucracy is demonstrably wrong. There is no evidence to suggest that bureaucracies 
discriminate against lower status social groups, just as there is none to support the view that 
public bureaucracies perform worse than those in the private sector. He concludes this 
chapter with a glance at popular perceptions of bureaucracy outside the United States, and 
even here American bureaucrats fare well even when compared to their European counter- 


‘If we are doing so well, how come nobody loves us?’ would be an understandable 
response to the argument so far. Chapter 4 ‘Ask the Impossible of Bureaucracy? Easy!’ 
suggests that bureaucracy has been programmed to fail — it is frequently given impossible 
and/or contradictory tasks by those who hold excessive expectations of success yet do not 
give public organizations the resources to achieve any of them properly. Later on in the book 
he suggests that anti-bureaucratic sentiments are somewhat more of a chattering-classes 
than a mass phenomenon. In ‘Bureaucrats as Ordinary People’ Goodsell shows how offi- 
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\ 
cials, and his definition includes most of the academics who criticize bureaucracy, are 
normal people without any ‘bureaucratic mentality’. ‘Bureaucratic Bigness and Badness 
Reconsidered’ argues that public bureaucracies are not as big and powerful as is often 
assumed. The final chapter ‘The Great Falsehood about American Government’ discusses 
some of the ‘important functions for society’ that bureaucracy-bashing serves and how 
bureaucracy’s image and even performance could be improved. 

Goodsell shows that the huge mass of administrators and service deliverers within public 
organizations in America do nothing to deserve the criticism that is often heaped upon them. 
It is likely that you could make just as convincing a case for the bureaucracies of many other 
developed nations. The book is not only to be recommended for its substantive argument 
but because of the great wealth of evidence on bureaucracy and bureaucratic performance 
that it summarizes. For example, there is excellent coverage of the American literature on 
bureaucratic decision rules that attracted virtually no research in Britain. 

By way of criticism, there are somewhat more than hints of the Aunt Sally in his argument. 
Many of the academics he cites as bureaucracy’s critics would probably agree with his 
evaluation that officials for the most part do a good job. His argument has far fewer points 
of direct conflict with those of, say, Max Weber, Michel Crozier and Douglas Yates among 
others than he seems to think. Goodsell’s characterization might even leave you wondering 
how such apparently intelligent people could have such unfounded views about bureauc- 
racy. The problem here is not one of irritation at such an implicit slight against such authors, 
but rather that they have approaches to understanding bureaucracy and its problems which 
are not really addressed by Goodsell’s discussion or the type of evidence he produces. That 
officials are good, decent, restrained, hard-working people doing a good job does not really 
force one to reject their rather diverse arguments about the character of bureaucracy. As 
Tocqueville wrote in his Democracy in America when describing the form of administrative 
despotism democratic nations have to fear, ‘taking into consideration the trivial nature of 
men’s passion now, the softness of their mores, the extent of their education, the purity of 
their religion, their steady habits of patient work, and the restraint which they all show in 
the indulgence of both their vices and their virtues, I do not expect their leaders to be tyrants, 
but rather schoolmasters. 

Nevertheless, The Case for Bureaucracy is well written, and Goodsell’s clear and important 
argument is sustained by a wealth of interesting research material. Postgraduates as well as 
undergraduates studying public administration and public policy should read it. Those who 
teach them should have read the first edition anyway, but will need to buy this edition since 
it has been so extensively revised that it is a new, and in my view even better, book. 


Edward C. Page 
University of Hull 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION: AN 
INTRODUCTION 


Owen E. Hughes 
Macmillan Press, 1994. 294 pp. £11.99 





Owen E. Hughes has written an introductory textbook describing what he calls the ‘para- 
digm shift’ that has transformed the public sector from ‘public administration’ into ‘public 
management’. He argues that there is a major difference between traditional public admin- 
istration and modern public management, ‘Essentially, administration means following 
instructions and management means the achievement of results’ (p.60). Hughes dips into a 
semantic argument to illustrate the need for linguistic clarity, arguing that public admin- 
istration is now a minor part of public management. Administration, he argues, is hierarchi- 
cal, reactive and cautious, whilst New Public Management (he used Hood’s taxonomy) 
emphasizes outputs, performance (as measured through the use of indicators), and indi- 
vidual responsibility via devolved management structures. 
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Hughes views public administration, with its stress on the Victorian virtues of rectitude 
and political accountability, as anachronistic. The imperatives of change included the attack 
on the public sector in Western countries from anti-government movements, powerful 
economic critiques of bureaucracy, globalization and the increased emphasis on competi- 
tiveness. Together, these dynamics made reform inevitable and desirable. 

Hughes is in favour of the ‘paradigm shift’ and although wary of embracing the full text 
of Osborne and Gaebler’s argument, he nonetheless supports the reinventing of government 
as surely as any friend of Albert Gore or William Waldegrave. Indeed, he pauses in his 
description of New Public Management, in Chapter Three, to chastise Pollitt for ‘misinter- 
preting’ managerialism by labelling it ‘Neo-Taylorism’. Hughes believes New Public Man- 
agement is the very antithesis of Taylor’s precepts; it is public administration which is Neo- 
Taylorism, and he would have us opt for the managers over the administrators at every turn. 

Whilst Hughes argues the case for public management, that is not the pri purpose 
of his book. Its main aim is to provide a comprehensive introduction to the subject of public 
administration, qua public management and in this he does a thorough job. The book 
explores the dynamics of administrative reform, then describes the traditional model of 
public administration and the new model of public management. There follow chapters 
which analyse the role of government; the concept of public enterprise (replete with scathing 
asides on the British privatization programme for failing to maximize market competition 
due to the Treasury’s thirst for revenue); public policy and policy analysis; the management 
of strategy; and the management of internal components and external constituencies. In 
short, he provides a comprehensive review of the subject. 

Occasionally there is a loose remark with which one may quibble. For example, in his 
discussion on the role of government, he contends (following Downs) that it is the far Right 
who ‘favour the absolute minimum of government involvement; and the far Left, who 
favour total government involvement in the economy’ (p.97). Given this book appears to be 
written as a basic text for undergraduates, some qualifying comments regarding the co: 
of ‘liberalism’ or a Marxist withering away of the state, would have been in order following 
such a bold assertion. He concludes with two chapters which discuss the relationship of 
politics and administration before summing-up his major arguments and making some 
prediction for the future. 

The content of the book is inclusive, clear and instructive. As such, Hughes has supplied 
a useful introductory text for students of public administration/management, as well as 
those of public policy and related courses. There are no novel theoretical or empirical 
observations, but the author draws widely on the experiences of North America, Europe and 
Australasia, providing a rich text full of secondary sources and examples. There are a lot of 
public management books available for students; those new to the subject would benefit 
from reading this one. They should be warned, however, that whilst Hughes is scrupulous 
in his presentation of differing perspectives, he has a sanguine view of the efficiency and 
democratic potential of New Public Management, a view he may come to regret. 


Andrew Massey 
Untwersity of Portsmouth 


PRESSURE, POWER AND POLICY: STATE AUTONOMY AND 
POLICY NETWORKS IN BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


Martin J. Smith 
Harvester /Wheatsheaf, 1993. 262 pp. £40 (cloth), £11.95 (paper) 


Concepts such as ‘policy community’ and ‘issue network’ are among the latest weapons in 
the arsenal of scholars attempting to understand the relationship between state and society, 
and more particularly the role of interest groups in that relationship. Martin J. Smith has 
helped to proliferate these weapons by showing their utility in comparative political analy- 
sis. He demonstrates how these concepts apply, as well as apply differently, in the United 
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Kingdom and the United States. He also points to the differential impact on policy that 
networks or communities have in these two systems. The comparison is not confined to 
cross-national analysis, but also extends to include comparisons across several policy 
sectors. Indeed, one of the principal contributions of the work is to point out that networks 
must be understood within the context of their policy subsystems. 

There is much to commend this book to the reader. In the first place, it provides a good 
review of the theories of interest groups and their relationship to public policy. This review 
is unusually broad, including Marxist approaches. Second, the idea of linking the study of 
networks to state theory is an interesting one and one that has rarely been addressed 
adequately within the whole range of writing on interest groups. The literature often talks 
about state and society, but this book attempts to understand that relationship as it exists in 
several theoretical perspectives, and as it exists in several complex realities. The ‘autonomy 
of the state’ is often discussed in the abstract, but this analysis helps to ground the discussion. 

Another important contribution made by this work is in the attempt to define the 
characteristics of networks and communities. This is especially important for American 
readers, given that theoretical work of this sort has been more typical of European than 
American scholars. A good deal of ambiguity remains in these concepts (see below), but 
Smith’s work does move us along in clarifying them. Further, the author makes some efforts 
at linking the existence of one or another pattern of interest groups with several ‘independ- 
ent variables’. Rather than just existing, networks can be seen as being related systematically 
to the political system and the society. Similarly, these structures are treated as dynamic, 
evolving relationships among actors rather than as static. 

The above positive points having been made, there are also some significant problems in 
this analysis. In fairness, most of the problems are not unique to this one book, but appear 
to be endemic in the issue network and policy community literature. To some extent the 
intellectual problems may go beyond these more recent additions to the literature on interest 
groups, and extend back to earlier approaches such as pluralism and coporatism. The 
fundamental point is that there is no unambiguous manner in which to identify the existence 
of one or another of the patterns that are so important in the theories. Smith appears to find 
networks and communities in any number of settings. Those structures may well be there, 
but the evidence mustered is far from unambiguous. The ambiguity is in part a function of 
depending almost entirely on secondary sources so that inferences must be drawn from 
works written with somewhat different purposes in mind. 

Just as there are some ambiguities in the concepts of networks and communities, there is 
an equal dose of vagueness in the idea of autonomy. While clearly some states and policy 
makers within states have greater latitude for action, it is difficult to determine when an 
actor can be said to be ‘autonomous’. Further, the research available here did not appear to 
go far enough to substantiate the real autonomy of the state in any of the subsystems. 

Despite the problems cited this is a useful volume that can be read with profit by scholars 
of public administration and public policy. 


B. Guy Peters 
University of Pittsburgh 


T.J: A LIFE OF DR THOMAS JONES, CH 


E.L. Ellis 
University of Wales Press, 1992. 553 pp. (+ 20 pp. illustrations) £45.00 





Thomas Jones (1870-1955) left school at fourteen to become a clerk in the local Iron 
Company in Rhymney, South Wales; at the age of thirty-nine he became Professor of 
Economics at the Queen’s University Belfast; later, following five years working for the 
Welsh Insurance Commission, he was appointed Deputy Secretary to the Cabinet under 
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Hankey and became the close adviser to four Prime Ministers: Lloyd George, Bonar Law, 
Baldwin and MacDonald. After retirement from the civil service he became Secretary to the 
Pilgrim Trust and President of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. His other 
appointments and achievements included founding Coleg Harlech, the adult education 
college in Wales, and pioneer work for the Committee for the Encouragement of Music and 
the Arts (CEMA) — the forerunner of the Arts Council. He was not only one of the most 
brilliant Welshmen of his day but also one of the most significant British public servants of 
the twentieth century. 

Jones was a man inspired by the values of Christian socialism and Hegelian idealism 
whose influence lay in his disinterestedness, his selfless hard work, and his unquestionable 
integrity. From his student days he was a Fabian socialist, with a characteristic evolutionary 
approach to reform that was in practice combined with a firm belief in liberal values and 
an absolute belief in the power of popular education. Consequently, his most important 
achievements have already been generally recognized in the fields of relieving poverty and 
social deprivation, particularly through his outstanding work in adult education, in the 
settlement movement, and through the Pilgrim Trust. Throughout his life, Jones clung 
tenaciously to his belief in the value of public-spirited voluntary effort and he had a strong 
sense of public responsibility for himself and others. Indeed, in the many appointments he 
influenced, his chief considerations other than ability were a commitment to public service 
and a willingness to fulfil the duties of office. 

It is therefore not surprising that he became a legend in the civil service during his lifetime. 
He moved freely in political and governmental circles, where his friends included Prime 
Ministers, the Webbs, the Bernard Shaws, the Astors, R.H. Tawney, and Salvator de 
Madariaga; he had an exceptional gift for making and keeping friends, and it is not 

g that he was regularly asked for his utterly disinterested advice. He was always 
absolutely fair, in no one’s pocket, and widely trusted. For many years he exerted influence 
over most of the appointments to major public posts in Wales, and often also elsewhere in 
the United Kingdom. However, his discretion was a byword, he had a passion for anonymity 
which allowed him to do much good work by stealth, and he gave shrewd advice using his 
extraordinary experience and valuable network of contacts. He made mistakes from time 
to time, as this major biography records; for example, he took initiatives and wrote partisan 
speeches not normally expected of a civil servant; but never for personal gain, always with 
impeccable honesty, and where money was concerned he was a sea-green incorruptible. 

The monumental and immensely readable biography of this great man, written by the 
historian Dr. E.L. Ellis, is the result of over a decade’s work on enormous research resources. 
Jones himself wrote three volumes of autobiography and left nearly three hundred volumes 
of his papers. In addition, Dr Ellis has used a wide variety of manuscript and interview 
sources, and the book reflects the author’s wide and deep understanding of the period. 
Whilst the book is not uncritical of Jones’s human weaknesses, especially his tendency to 
succumb to flattery and occasional misjudgments on matters of political sensitivity, he justly 
emerges as one of the United Kingdom’s most important and human public servants. 
Indeed, there has probably never been a more complete biography of a British public 
servant, but it should be remembered that the scope of the resources for writing it were 
unprecedented. Moreover, this brief review cannot do justice to the many further avenues 
for research that are discretely signposted in the text; it presents a valuable mine for further 
research projects. Readers of the book will be grateful to Dr Ellis for his sensitive approach 
to his subject, for his high scholarly standards and skills as a historian, and for writing one 
of the most important books on twentieth century British administrative history. 


Richard A. Chapman 
Untversity of Durham 
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MIXED SIGNALS? PUBLIC SECTOR CHANGE 
AND THE PROPER CONDUCT OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS 


ALAN DOIG 





What begun after the 1979 General Election as an exercise to reduce the public sector's size 
and cost developed during the 1980s into continuous change to its organization, functions 
and structure. Throughout this process it appeared that certain assumptions were made 
about the presence and continuity of standards of conduct, the proper conduct of public 
business and the sense of public service. Such assumptions appear to have been based on 
a belief that these standards were general throughout the public sector and would be 
maintained or adapted during change. Little attention was given to what comprises the 
standards, how they are perceived and implemented across the public sector and who 
monitors or polices them, particularly in times of change. 

Various aspects of the changes, from devolved management to privatization, have 
brought a number of new pressures and perspectives on the conduct of public business 
which have led to cases involving failure to follow established procedures, the lack of 
expertise, conflict of interest, mismanagement, and misconduct. Together various cases 
have raised questions about dysfunctional consequences of change, the signals given to 
officials in terms of how change affects their functions, and the implications for the 
continued adherence to and effectiveness of both standards of conduct and of the means 
and procedures whereby probity and standards of conduct are maintained. 


INTRODUCTION 


In December 1993 the Audit Commission published a report on probity in local 
government beginning: ‘fraud and corruption and the stewardship of private 
and public sector accounts have never had a higher profile’ (Audit Commission 
1993, p.1). In January 1994 the Committee of Public Accounts (PAC) took the 
unusual step of issuing a general report summarizing its view that, on the basis 
of several of its earlier reports, there had been ‘a number of serious failures in 
administrative and financial systems and controls within departments and other 
public bodies, which have led to money being wasted or otherwise improperly 
spent’. At a time of change, it argued, 
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it is important to ensure that proper standards are maintained in the conduct of 
public business ... at such a time it is even more essential to maintain honesty in 
the spending of public money and to ensure that traditional public sector values 
are not neglected in the effort to maximize economy and efficiency’ (PAC 
1993-94a, pp. v,vi). 


Twenty years after the warrant was issued for the appointment of the Royal 
Commission on Standards of Conduct in Public Life which was to report that 
‘our evidence convinces us that the safeguards against malpractice in the public 
sector are in need of review’ (Royal Commission 1976, para. 41), honesty among 
public officials and accountability in public life are again issues of official 
concern. That they are reflects the tendency to treat such failures as episodic — 
and requiring only retrospective attention to deal with the specific activities or 
individuals involved - while making assumptions about a pervasive public 
service ethical environment that not only provides consistently high standards 
of conduct amongst public officials but also ensures that those standards are 
maintained and continued during periods of change. The article first describes 
this traditional approach, and then proceeds to review the changes in adminis- 
trative culture that took place during the 1980s, and their effects upon conven- 
tional and newer methods of control and accountability. The main section of the 
article documents learning processes in public agencies over the decade in eight 
specific kinds of administrative change, and a concluding section attempts to 
evaluate whether the problems are merely transitional, or have more fundamen- 
tal causes. 


FIRE-FIGHTING: THE TRADITIONAL APPROACH TO PUBLIC 
SECTOR MALPRACTICE 


The Royal Commission, established largely as a result of the Poulson case 
(Tomkinson and Gillard 1980; Fitzwalter and Taylor 1981), was one of several 
official inquiries into cases of fraud, corruption and mismanagement! between 
the mid-19703 and mid-1980s; other major inquiries concerned the Property 
Services Agency (PAC 1983-84, 1984-85; Department of Environment, Wardale 
Report 1983; Alan Doig 1985) and the Crown Agents. The Tribunal of Inquiry 
into the latter’s disastrous own-account forays into the property market with 
private sector partners (Cmd 364, 1982) reported that the effective absence of 
civil service norms and procedures — an earlier inquiry believed that the Crown 
Agents had lost its sense of direction in the ‘spiritual sense’ — allowed it to 
indulge in unacceptable organizational and personal activities while senior 
officials exploited administrative secrecy and inertia, and weaknesses of ter- 
ritorial responsibility, to deflect outside scrutiny (Moran 1986, p. 91). 

An executive agency of the Department of the Environment, the Property 
Services Agency (PSA) designed, managed and maintained buildings and prop- 
erty for government departments. The lack of supervision of, and low priority 
given to, the parts of the organization responsible for minor works and main- 
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tenance was exacerbated by growing pressure on those areas to make savings, 
to quickly fulfil the needs of client departments, to deal with an increasing 
volume of paperwork and to assume, untrained, an increasingly managerial role 
with the shift of work to the private sector. The sense of detachment from the 
higher levels of PSA management was matched by the closeness to private sector 
contractors and reinforced by shared backgrounds and a shared interest in work 
completion, which in turn provided the basis to encourage some contractors to 
exploit social relationships, work dissatisfaction, procedural inadequacies and 
organizational indifference in order to corruptly acquire contracts and to over- 
charge on those contracts. 

The inquiries into the Crown Agents and PSA focused on identified miscon- 
duct but the circumstances that gave rise to them could have been applicable 
across the public sector since they also highlighted general areas of internal 
organizational or procedural weaknesses, including: weak guidance on stand- 
ards of conduct or non-compliance with procedures; management indifference 
or ignorance; inadequate financial and management information systems; lax 
working practices; poor staff relations; sub-organizational autonomy; no sepa- 
ration of functions; excessive discretion; inadequate recruitment, promotion and 
training policies; and, crucially, the increasing contact with private sector 
values, personnel and practices which could result in the exploitation of 
weak public sector procedures and standards as well as persuading public 
officials of the acceptability of personal financial gain. 

The Royal Commission report, together with an earlier report on local govern- 
ment (Redcliffe-Maud 1974), took a wider view in terms of assessing traditions, 
codes and standards, effective organizational and procedural requirements, as 
well as relevant external factors such as the law, the role of the media, monitor- 
ing and scrutiny agencies. Together these could be described as the components 
of the climate, environment or framework in which the ethos of public service, 
and the high standards of conduct this entailed, was inculcated, maintained and 
monitored, internally and externally. Their intention, directly or indirectly, 
would be to sustain standards of conduct, remove the incentive and opportunity 
for misallocating or misappropriating public funds, as well as increase the 
effectiveness of prevention and the risk of detection. 

Subject to its recommendations for the fine-tuning to some of the components 
— changes to the law, internal standards and other requirements, external scru- 
tiny and accountability were proposed — the Royal Commission implicitly saw 
them as the basis for the existing climate of ‘integrity and sense of public duty’ 
which it suggested was the expectation, the norm and the tradition across the 
public sector. Since the Royal Commission did not explicitly define the core 
components of the framework from which the public service ethos was derived 
and maintained it may be debatable 


whether it is the fairly stringent system of rules and audit checks, or the relative 
lack of opportunity and temptation in most agencies of government, or the 
general climate of social opinion, or the high personal and corporate moral 
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standards obtaining in most of the public service, which is most responsible for 
this state of affairs (Dunsire 1993, p. 321). 


Nevertheless, the general assumption both by the Royal Commission and 
subsequently — the 1994 PAC Report was predicated on its concern over ‘a 
departure from the standards of conduct which have mainly been established 
during the past 140 years’ — has been that the framework has been the basis for 
generally high standards of conduct while malpractice, fraud and corruption 
have been assumed unlikely in organizations and among officials steeped in a 
tradition and working environment of public responsibility and service, under- 
pinned by legislation, internal conduct and disciplinary rules, well-established 
procedures on contracting, and various types of scrutiny provided by internal 
and external audit, the media and the public. 

While inquiries such as those into PSA and the Crown Agents prompted 
varying degrees of internal reform, the inquiries’ conclusions have not been 
considered to have general applicability and, despite their mundane nature, 
most of the Royal Commission’s recommendations were not implemented by 
successive Labour and Conservative governments (Doig 1984). The primary use 
and outcome of official inquiries has been seen as evidence of governments’ 
willingness to react positively to allegations of fraud and corruption and con- 
demning the particular behaviour under investigation while reaffirming the 
general integrity of the public sector. 

They have also tended to reinforce the perception of the cases and circum- 
stances as marginal, and proposals for reform as specific to the organization or 
functions concerned without full consideration being given to underlying 
causes and the general applicability of reforms to organizational weaknesses 
that may have existed across the public sector. Thus, while official inquiries may 
fulfil a public interest function as a response to political or public concern, their 
main purpose is to determine responsibility in terms of individuals and their 
motivation (Clarke 1981) rather than to enumerate organizational or functional 
reform. Thus they have inevitably ended up as fire-fighting exercises — ad hoc 
attempts to confront, resolve and close a particular incident or set of circum- 
stances — a perspective that is reflected in the academic study of politics and 
administration. 

The academic focus on policy arenas and political decision making, and the 
macro-context of administrative change and development, has developed a 
framework for study and analysis in which patterns and uses of mismanage- 
ment, fraud or corruption could not be easily incorporated and where it is 
generally assumed that access to and participation in the decision making and 
allocative processes at all levels would obviate its use or necessity, other than 
in cases of individual criminality. Accordingly, the contemporary political sci- 
ence and public administration literature is remarkably sparse on the incidence 
or implications of fraud, corruption and mismanagement and has largely failed 
to draw on the developing body of sociological and criminological research, 
mainly on the private sector (also well covered by financial journalists), where 


; 
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a body of academic and current affairs literature encompasses organizational 
culture and workplace crime (Ditton 1977; Mars 1982), patterns of fraud (Clarke 
1990; Croall 1992), policing types of fraud (Cook 1989; Levi 1993) and the wider 
changes in attitude and morality in the private sector during the 1980s (Clarke 
1986; Levi 1987). Such literature may take on increasing relevance following the 
impact of administrative change across the public sector and the effect of new 
management cultures and new organizational structures for, as well as the 
increasing involvement of the private sector in, the design and delivery of 
public services. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, PUBLIC SERVICE ETHOS AND PUBLIC 
SECTOR CHANGE DURING THE 1980s 


The advent of a Conservative government in 1979 with a manifesto commitment 
to the reduction of waste, bureaucracy and over-government, focused on three 
objectives. These were to discover what need not be done by the civil service, 
secure value for money for what it needed to do, and to provide a better, 
simplified service to the community in so doing, through ‘the continuous 
exercise of good management practice, cost-consciousness and cost-responsive- 
ness throughout the management chain’ of which examinations of particular 
activities and functions, the Rayner inquiries, were the first step (Cmd 8293, 
1981; National Audit Office 1986a). Going beyond the consequences to inquire 
into the causes, and to provide the momentum to sustain such inquiries — 
‘tackling the underlying obstacles to efficiency by creating the right conditions 
for managers to manage’ (Cmd 8293, 1981, para 16) — found its framework in the 
Financial Management Initiative which was announced by the government the 
following year. The Initiative would encourage clear development plans, infor- 
mation systems, managerial responsibilities and indicators as a means by which 
departments could ensure a cost-based approach to efficient and effective policy 
implementation. While the ‘fundamental principles of good management’ 
would transcend departments, the Treasury and the MPO were to ‘promote high 
standards of administration by a combination of guidance, prescription and 
scrutiny’ within the civil service (Treasury and Civil Service Committee 1982, 
para. 23; Cmd 9058, 1983). 

Government also made it plain that, as far as it could direct or encourage, 
similar developments would take place across the public sector, particularly 
pointing to the NHS, local government and non-departmental public bodies 
(NDPB). The Cabinet Office and the Treasury laid down a set of guidelines for 
the latter (Cabinet Office (MPO) and HM Treasury 1985) to ensure that NDPBs had 
‘good standards of management’ including standards of conduct, and internal 
management budget and information systems, while sponsoring departments 
were expected to review, within the guidelines, management and financial 
activities. 

The guidelines specifically distinguished NDPBs from other public sector 
organizations such as health authorities on the grounds that ‘there are statutory 
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and other arrangements for regular scrutiny and monitoring overseen by the 
health departments’. The NHS structure had in any case ongoing reviews and 
initiatives that would allow authorities, professionals and managers to achieve 
economy, effectiveness and efficiency in the balance of the level, quality and 
variety of service provision against the cost of that provision and the availability 
of resources, the cornerstones of which were information provision, non-clinical 
management, resource management and internal markets (Perrin 1988; 
Spurgeon (ed.) 1991; Flynn 1992). 

They also later excluded Next Steps Agencies, the administrative develop- 
ment that resulted from the concern of those responsible for promoting change 
(the Treasury, the Financial Management Unit and the Efficiency Unit) over the 
lack of urgency and the need to alter ‘cultural attitudes and behaviour of 
government so that continuous improvement becomes a widespread and inbuilt 
feature of it’ (Efficiency Unit 1988, p. 1). The patchiness and slowness of the 
changes within the civil service, the ingrained Whitehall culture, the lack of 
effective devolution for responsibility over costs and the reported frustration 
below senior management level (National Audit Office 1986b; Carter and Greer 
1993) and the low level of financial savings, led to the Efficiency Unit, the 
organization carrying on the focus of the work begun with the scrutiny reviews, 
to produce the Next Steps report in 1988. Its proposals were intended to accel- 
erate the process by identifying existing discrete departmental activities which 
would allow departments to be divided into smaller policy-orientated depart- 
ments linked to a much larger delivery agency, not necessarily staffed by civil 
servants or working to civil service pay and conditions of service, thus creating 
the organizational context in which the various management initiatives would 
have the opportunity for implementation without further delay. 

While the unit’s report acknowledged that the change would require a redefi- 
nition of ministerial accountability and the accountability of agencies to PAC 
and other Select Committees, it was dismissive of the existing means of moni- 
toring the process of change; ‘pressure from Parliament, the Public Accounts 
Committee and the media tends to concentrate on alleged impropriety or incom- 
petence, and making political points, rather than on demanding evidence of 
steadily improving efficiency and effectiveness; (Efficiency Unit 1988, para. 9). 
The report was also keen for agencies to be operationally independent and to be 
individually accountable. The role of the ‘centre of government’ was resource 
allocation, pressure to improve results, continuous adaptation of the ‘overall 
shape’ of the civil service and, finally, ‘to set and police essential rules on 
propriety for the public service in carrying out its essential functions’ (Efficiency 
Unit 1988, para. 33). 


SLEEPING POLICEMEN? 


The responsibility for policing propriety appears to have become increasingly 
neglected amid the rapid growth of agencies and the more central issues of 
ministerial responsibilities and the relationship of agencies with Select Commit- 
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tees (Treasury and Civil Service Committee 1987-88; Brian Hogwood 1993). 
While ministerial and parliamentary accountability continues to be the basis of 
discussion, the maintenance of the ethos of the public service, including indi- 
vidual standards of conduct, the stewardship of public funds and the proper 
conduct of public business have been less so. This is largely a consequence of the 
problems of reconciling change within the context of departments being praised 
for their ‘hands-off approach’ to agencies and invited to pursue ‘cultural 
change’ and ‘a large-scale te-writing of the rule-book’ (Treasury and Civil 
Service Committee 1989-90, para. 61) and the introduction of a management 
culture together with its own motivating components — such as performance 
incentives, judgement by results and customer service — in relation to the 
importance attached by Richard Luce, Minister for the Civil Service, and Robin 
Butler, Head of the Home Civil Service, to ‘common standards’ across a ‘unified 
but not a uniform Civil Service’ (Treasury and Civil Service Committee 1988-89). 

In 1990 Richard Luce referred to the need, within the framework of the 
maximum possible delegation of authority, to ensure that the ‘very important 
principles and traditions’ were upheld in relation to ‘the impartiality of the 
service, to the high standards of propriety in the Service, to the maintenance of 
principles of accountability within the Service ...’ (Treasury and Civil Service 
Committee 1989-90, Q145). The government itself has insisted that central 
departments would concentrate on essential functions such as ensuring that 
‘basic standards and rules of propriety are maintained’ and that the Next Steps 
development offered ‘all future governments an effective and adaptable civil 
service, with all its traditional values of propriety and impartiality intact ...’ 
(Treasury and Civil Service Committee 1991). 

Such values, according to Robin Butler, have remained unscathed during the 
years of change (Treasury and Civil Service Committee 1992-93). Nevertheless 
a belief in a civil service that was declared not to be homogeneous but which 
apparently could continue to be held together by certain shared codes, stand- 
ards and principles (Efficiency Unit 1991; Treasury and Civil Service Committee 
1990-91) appears to make certain assumptions about how the ethos of public 
service is to be inculcated and maintained during change. Within the civil 
service itself, Sir Robin Butler has indicated that standards are picked up 
through ‘apprenticeship’ — specific training is not necessary — while other senior 
civil servants have looked to an ‘organic and adaptable’ ethos whose ‘essential 
principles do not change, but the ethos itself accommodates itself to movements 
in the society of which the Civil Service is a part’ (Hayden Phillips 1993, p. 57). 

While PAC argues that ‘there is no reason why a proper concern for the 
sensible conduct of public business and care for the honest handling of public 
money should not be combined with effective programes for promoting 
economy and efficiency’ (PAC 1993-94a, pv) assumptions about, rather than 
steps to ensure the sustainability, adaptability and pervasiveness of a public 
service ethic or the concomitant environment should be of concern, particularly 
if administrative change continues to assume ‘a culture of public service hon- 
esty as given’ while it continues to reduce, dilute or remove those means 
‘instituted to ensure honesty and neutrality in the public service in the past 
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(fixed salaries, rules of procedure, permanence of tenure, restraints on the 
power of line management, clear lines of division between public and private 
sectors) (Hood 1991, p. 16). 

Furthermore, since the Royal Commission’s report, most of whose proposed 
reforms to deal with inadequacies, weaknesses and deficiencies which it had 
identified had been ignored, several of the external components that were seen 
as underpinning the ethos of public service have diminished. For example, the 
capacity of the media to undertake a campaigning role into public sector fraud 
and corruption declined significantly during the 1980s (Doig 1992) and police 
resources devoted to dedicated fraud work are limited and substantially taken 
up by increases in private sector fraud. (Levi 1987, 1993) Consequently much 
responsibility must devolve, internally, onto management and internal audit, 
and, externally, Parliament and those agencies formally responsible for moni- 
toring public sector activity. 


SCRUTINY, STANDARDS AND NEW PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Parliament has PAC and the departmental Select Committee system to scrutinize 
the expenditure and activities of the civil service and related NDPBs. Intended 
to provide the House of Commons with better means to scrutinize the activities 
of the Executive but with their proposed powers diluted before their establish- 
ment, the latter have given a general impression of effort within which, how- 
ever, there were some wide variations in patterns of activity as well as the 
failure to integrate their reports into parliamentary activity. Suffering from 
inadequate resources, integration into the decision-making processes, and min- 
isterial disregard for their reports, their subsequent ‘scrutiny and investigative 
work ... has, for the most part made little noticeable impact on government 
policy’ (Adonis 1990, p. 108; Jogerst 1993) 

PAC, on the other hand, has the services of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General (C & AG) and the National Audit Office (NAO) whose role was enhanced 
by the National Audit Act 1983 which established it as an independent public 
body and extended its certification function into a wider-ranging systematic 
value-for-money role. This allows the NAO to carry out general surveys of 
departments and to review areas involving major resources and potential risks 
for in-depth investigations (legislation gave the Audit Commission similar 
terms of reference to widen the audit of local authorities and the NHS). NAO’s 
strong working relationship with PAC and their monitoring of committee re- 
commendations for implementation, have provided the major means of high- 
lighting some of the dysfunctional consequences of administrative change that 
prompted the 1994 PAC Report. 

As external auditors, the NAO also has responsibility for commenting on 
internal audit whose role includes ensuring the effectiveness of procedures and 
systems, and reporting on their capabilities for the prevention and detection of 
mismanagement, fraud or corruption, to management. At the early stages of the 
changes to the civil service, government made a clear commitment to the quality 
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and role of internal audit, noting an intention to ensure that internal audit was 
staffed by ‘people with the necessary experience, quality and drive and that a 
‘concerted effort is being made to strengthen internal audit’ (Cmd 8293, 1981, 
para. 16). Noting his predecessor’s concerns in 1981 on the levels of expertise 
and competence of NHS and civil service internal audit C & AG reported in 1987 
that the former ‘had not achieved the defined minimum acceptable level of audit 
coverage’ while the latter’s overall standards ‘still have some way to go to 
achieve an adequate standard ...’ (National Audit Office 1987a; National Audit 
Office 1987b). 

Much reliance for the proper conduct of public business must therefore be the 
responsibility of management. Traditionally the civil service culture has not 
been one ‘that actively encourages people to look for ways of selling services. 
There are few specific organizational incentives, and the general bias of account- 
ability systems is towards caution and risk-avoidance rather than risk-taking 
(Metcalfe and Richards 1990, p. 165). Such responsibility has therefore been 
exercised within a framework within which high standards of conduct was the 
expectation — the awareness for all new officials that ‘they are entering an 
organization where high standards of conduct and probity are the tradition, and 
the norm’ (Russell 1993, p. 8) — and where the culture remained constant and 
cautious. 

Within a context of change, and the promotion of new public management 
(Hood 1991), 


elaborate checks and balances have given way to an emphasis on courageously 
‘cutting waste’ — which has often meant removing the duplicated checks and 
balances which bound public servants to honest conduct ... the recent change in 
emphasis from the anonymous application of rules to individual, responsive and 
dynamic management control, will lead to a low level of erosion of the impar- 
tiality and fairness that characterizes the culture of public sector organizations. 
Administrative systems mould the working environment and inept administra- 
tive systems can push otherwise honest employees into corrupt practices ... 
(Willson 1991, p. 2). 


New public management cultures, together with the pressure ‘to question and 
modify existing arrangements’, created ‘significant amounts of organizational 
turbulence’ (Flynn 1992, p. 67) within which public officials were required to 
take on managerial roles — including inter-agency negotiation, political account- 
ability, customer service delivery, competitive tendering, budgetary and finan- 
cial management, property management, purchasing, locally determined pay 
and conditions and new technology — but 


to treat the establishment of the conditions for effective achievement of public 
purposes and the resolution of conflicts between efficiency and effectiveness in 
the public sector as questions of ‘managerial discretion’ is either simple-minded 
or question-begging on a huge scale. The enormous complexity of defining 
public purposes and translating these into objectives and targets; of establishing 
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machinery to integrate and co-ordinate different bodies; of monitoring the out- 
comes of action and inaction and the environment in which public policy oper- 
ates, all require learning processes (Birkenshaw, Harden, Lewis 1990, p. 165). 


Furthermore, throughout the public sector, the speed, purpose and complex- 
ity of the change by organizations and within organizations, has thrown up a 
number of personal concerns over job security or, conversely, the opportunities 
offered by buy-outs and privitization, the sometimes conflicting objectives of 
speed of delivery, cost-cutting and performance by results against those of due 
process, procedure and precedent. The development of a management culture 
within a public service context, and the consequential changes in approach to 
work, performance and integrity, would also require learning processes, rather 
than assumptions, to reassess and amend the public service ethical framework, 
particularly where the changes are showing up examples of behaviour, attitudes 
and decisions that reflect PAC’s concern over the number of failings ‘in key areas 
of financial control, compliance with rules, the stewardship of public money 
and assets, and generally getting value for the taxpayer’s money’ (PAC 1993-94a, 
para. 3). 


LEARNING PROCESSES IN DYSFUNCTIONALITY AND CHANGE 


How far administrative change has or will continue to adversely affect stand- 
ards of conduct or highlight weaknesses in the framework is, as yet, hard to 
determine. Nevertheless there are a number of cases and examples where public 
officials have been subject to a range of new influences, imperatives and objec- 
tives that appear to override normal standards of conduct, that appear to show 
the inadequacies of the framework and that give rise to circumstances in which 
mismanagement and the potential for fraud and corruption may occur. 


Changes in personal behaviour and attitudes 
A 1985 survey of NDPBs suggested that most sponsoring departments took a 
hands-off approach to monitoring standards of conduct in their NDPBs, some of 
whom were not convinced of their classification as an NDPB while many wel- 
comed the pragmatism of non-intervention and took a variety of approaches to 
the relevance, suitability or policing of such standards to themselves (Doig 
1988). A 1993 survey of NHS trust boards suggested that attitudes to probity 
were not uniform and that ‘a substantial minority’ of members would condone 
otherwise unacceptable behaviour in certain circumstances (including those 
relating to contract information and following Standing Orders). In findings 
that the survey regarded as ‘highly statistically significant’, those with the 
most permissive attitudes were those who were executive directors, many 
of whom had ‘gained the majority of their previous work experience within 
the NHS’ (West and Sheaff 1994, p. 29). 

Cases of fraud have occurred in the public sector where it had not previously 
existed and the traditional faith in ‘trust’ may become a poor control where 
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‘inadequate controls create a climate which is conducive to fraud and theft’ (PAC 
1990-91a) or where 


the integrity of staff within an office can depend on the office’s culture. While it 
may not influence a determined fraudster, it may act as a defence and may stop 
staff from drifting into crime. A sloppy approach or management not practising 
what it preaches can be bad signs (Farmer 1993, p. 40). 


More generally, or where there is no criminal intent, the confusion over 
personal as against organizational benefit was illustrated when, in 1989, MOD 
set aside £9.4 million to reward management areas or budget centres for achiev- 
ing savings targets. The expectation was that the expenditure would follow 
Treasury guidance in benefitting the defence community as a whole, contribut- 
ing to future efficiency and reflecting value for money. The pattern of expendi- 
ture from the scheme was in fact largely for high volume, low cost items of 
personal or social benefit, representing what the NAO termed an institutional 
failure in financial controls’ and ‘an unacceptable failure by the civil servants 
concerned’. MOD believed the patterns of expenditure were the consequence of 
‘the very different perceptions of life’ within parts of MOD as well as senior 
officials ‘interpreting’ the existing guidance as they saw fit while NAO was 
concerned that MOD failed to monitor the scheme, could not assess its impact on 
value for money or efficiency and had not applied an economic assessment to 
all expenditure. ‘The claims that irregular expenditure was due to professional 
mis-judgement reveals an unacceptable failure by civil servants and a predispo- 
sition to excuse poor standards at senior level’ (PAC 1992-93a). 


Agency independence 

In the case of the National Rivers Authority, the authority hired a private sector 
company in 1990 to handle its relocation to leased premises in Bristol but its 
senior staff responsible for the project ‘had no background in project manage- 
ment’, and prior vetting, contract rules, financial supervision and control over 
sub-contractors were all inadequate (PAC 1991~92a). 

In 1994 PAC criticized the Development Board for Rural Wales for 
misallocation of its housing stock, for its generous leased cars policy and for 
‘weaknesses in financial control in, and unsatisfactory features of, the way 
public business is conducted by a public body’ (PAC 1993-94b). The Board had 
earlier been the subject of criticism by PAC for the arrangements and expendi- 
ture concerning the retirement, subsequent re-employment and pay-off of its 
chief executive. PAC’s report (PAC 1992-93b) noted that the additional payments 
were beyond the Board’s authority (the payment in lieu of leave was described 
as ‘irregular’) but also beyond the Welsh Office’s and the Board’s powers to 
recover them. The Board itself expressed its concern at NAO’s qualification of its 
accounts and ‘affirmed its support’ for the payments to its chief executive, 
reflecting the growing effect of the practices and attitudes brought in by private 
sector appointments to a number of NDPBs in their belief that they could use the 
autonomy and resources available to them to achieve the staffing and organiza- 
tional goals they wanted. 
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Privatization and commercialization of activities 

The encouragement of an entrepreneurial culture and income generation as a 
public service activity, together with the identifiable rewards that could be 
obtained from privatization — PAC noted that in the sale of the Scottish Bus 
Group, one management bid secured a company for a figure of £265,000, after 
the Group injected capital of £1.5 million, and later sold it to another private 
sector firm for £5.1 million (PAC 1993-94c) — offers both the opportunity of 
personal investment and potential benefit or, conversely, the potential for a 
conflict of interest between such a benefit and the best use of or return from 
public funds. 

NAO noted that, in its efforts to strengthen its commercial activities through 
buying or setting up consultancy and management companies, the Sports Coun- 
cil ‘weakened accountability for and control over publicly funded assets and 
services ... made more serious by the lack of a clear arms length relationship 
between the bodies forming the Council Group and inadequate arrangements 
to prevent conflicts of duty or interest or the appearance of such conflicts’ 
(National Audit Office 1994a, p. 5). 

In the case of Forward, the Civil Service’s central catering organization 
(PAC 1992--93c), the possibility of privatization focused its management’s atten- 
tion on the need to be in a position to take advantage of the opportunity — ‘the 
need to gain new business and safeguard its existing business against competi- 
tors’ — rather than ‘the very important matter of financial control’ which resulted 
in ‘poor control, mismanagement, irregularity, malpractice and fraud ... a seri- 
ous failure in the proper conduct of public business in what is — or should have 
been — a straightforward trading operation.’ 

During the changes to the NHS during the early 1980s the West Midlands 
Regional Health Authority (WMRHA) undertook a wideranging review of core 
(statutory and strategic management functions) and non-core services. In its 
secondary role as a ‘common service agency’ WMRHA set up in 1986 its 
Regionally Managed Services Organization (RMS) to deal with central non-core 
functions such as supplies, management services (including computer services), 
blood transfusion and ambulance services. It appointed a Director of Regionally 
Managed Services (DRMS) who was described as bringing a new ‘culture’ to the 
RMS and, in particular, to its Supplies Division (RSD) which was responsible for 
negotiating contracts for supply of goods and services to the district health 
authorities (DHAs). 

The DRMS chose to define WMRHA policy — that non-core functions should 
adopt a more commercial approach to their provision — as a mandate both for 
rapid managerial reform and for possible future privatization for which he 
brought in a consultant at a cost of £2.5 million without Authority approval, 
tender or written contract. The concern over ‘grave weaknesses in management 
and accountability’ was matched by other concerns over a £7 million consul- 
tancy contract to introduce an electronic trading system, a failed management 
buy-out underwritten by the authority, loans to a company in financial difficul- 
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ties, the employment of outside consultants for staff appointments, the with- 
holding of funds owed to DHAs and various unusual employment, retirement, 
redundancy and resignation arrangements (PAC 1992-93d). 


Information technology 

Several bodies have bought in private sector expertise to improve or accelerate 
information and management services through computerization. Assumptions 
about the costs and capabilities of information technology, particularly in un- 
tested circumstances, as well as reliance on the advice of consultants and on the 
employment of private sector companies to offset staff skills shortage, have been 
made without realizing that ‘if decisions concerning information technology are 
left to private-sector-systems professionals then it is their cultural norms that 
will be introduced’ (Margetts 1991) or that 


IT as an instrument of policy is not an uncontentious or problematic issue. It 
cannot be used as a straightforward cost-cutting tool in isolation from the rest of 
the administration. If it is viewed as such by ‘new’ public managers, then the 
public sector will become increasingly vulnerable to risk (Margetts and Willcocks 
1993, p. 56). 


In 1984, believing that effective management had to be underpinned by a 
sophisticated IT strategy, Wessex RHA (WRHA) proposed a five-year plan, in- 
volving £25.8 million capital costs and £17.5 recurrent costs, to computerize 
offices, hospitals and wards for hospital, manpower, estates, community care 
and accountancy information. In April 1990 the plan - Wessex’s Regional 
Information Systems Plan (RISP) — was abandoned at a net cost of around £20 
million with few of the systems in place either in whole or in part. RISP was 
abandoned after a number of concerns, particularly from DHAs, over what it 
would do and how it would be implemented. In looking at RISP, District Audit 
found that the RHA’s budgetary control was so weak that ‘it took until half way 
through the following financial year before the total commitment for the earlier 
year could be estimated with any accuracy’, poorly defined consultancies were 
handed out on the basis of verbal agreements reached at informal meetings, 
contract procedures were ignored, no internal audit work was carried out 
between 1985-89 (when £38 million was spent) and no attempt was made to 
ensure value for money. 

The causes of WRHA’s difficulties were several, ranging from over-influential 
senior managers, through alleged conflicts of interests involving consultants 
and contracts and failure to follow Authority procedures, to poor project man- 
agement and badly managed privatization arrangements. More generally, the 
pressure for (and faith in) sophisticated IT systems was not supported by a clear 
WRHA Board policy, detailed planning or continuity of management. There was 
a management failure to transmit information and progress reports to the Board 
and to accept District Audit’s concerns. The use of outside consultants deprived 
the RHA of experienced in-house staff, created actual and potential conflicts of 
interest, while the volume of work involved in monitoring the activities of 
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consultants invariably outstripped WRHA’s capacity and capabilities for effec- 
tive monitoring to the point where mismanagement and the potential for more 
serious misconduct existed (PAC 1992-93e). 


Arms length accountability 

Of more concern has been who accepted responsibility for acting on docu- 
mented criticism. In the case of the WRHA the external auditor had submitted to 
the authority and the NHS Management Executive (NHSME) between February 
1987 and August 1990 reports detailing criticisms of the development of RISP, 
the financial controls, the use of contract staff, the control of consultants, con- 
tract and procurement procedures, and project management. The NHSME told 
PAC that they sent the reports to senior management because Board members 
‘had not shown expertise in this complex field’ and had not intervened because 
it was not their role to run health authorities; ‘the statutory arrangements and 
the lines of accountability’ left the prime responsibility for what went wrong 
with the RHA. 

In the case of the Welsh Development Agency, PAC reported (PAC 1992-936) 
on losses on redundancy payments; extraordinary payments on early retirement 
schemes; paying the private motoring costs of senior executives; inadequate 
appointment procedures, including the appointment of a director of marketing 
who had previous convictions for deception; and the use of public funds to pay 
consultants to consider options for the future of the agency, including privati- 
zation, which were concealed within the agency’s accounts. 

PAC was critical of the agency’s personnel procedures, describing confidenti- 
ality clauses in retirement arrangements as ‘an unacceptable development in 
personnel management in the public sector’, criticizing its appointment and 
employment procedures for senior positions and censuring the presence of 
management practices that deviated from the ‘high standards expected of those 
who handle public finances’. PAC was equally blunt about the apparent failure 
of the Welsh Office to exercise its authority over the agency effectively: ‘we 
remind the Welsh Office of their obligations regarding their oversight of non- 
departmental public bodies ... we regard it as unacceptable that the Welsh Office 
took no action against anyone in the top echelons of the Agency who presided 
over a catalogue of serious and inexcusable breaches of expected standards of 
conduct and accountability’. 


The private delivery of public services 

The Conservative government has transferred multi-million pound retraining 
programmes to the private sector, first through managing agents approved by 
the Department of Employment’s Training Agency and latterly through the 
Training and Enterprise Councils (TEC). When nearly £2 billion was put into the 
hands of over 5,000 private sector managing agents by the Department of 
Employment’s Training Agency, the NAO discovered that money was paid over 
on the basis of trainee numbers and attendance supplied by the agents them- 
selves. The substantiation of the accuracy of claims for payments was in the 
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hands of departmental staff who, said PAC, did not always accord monitoring 
a high priority, who were not always adequately trained, whose monitoring was 
frequently not of sufficient depth to confirm the agents’ claims and where, in 
any case, there were serious shortcomings in the adequacy and accuracy of some 
agents’ records (PAC 1989-90). While the department was beginning fraud 
awareness training for its staff, the NAO was already warning that, with the 
introduction of TECs — another tier of administration, said PAC, ‘extending 
further the distance between the determination of policy aims and the delivery 
of training’ — the department itself would become one stage further removed 
from the managing agents, leaving the TECs with monitoring responsibilities 
that the department, itself not in a position to demonstrate effective scrutiny and 
control procedures, was supposed to ensure were in place (National Audit 
Office 1989). 

In 1992 PAC noted that the ‘unacceptable’ financial control previously exer- 
cised by the department had not improved and ‘may even have deteriorated’ 
(PAC 1991-92b). While accepting that the department and the TECs had suffered 
from an unprecedented and onerous transition, the NAO had reported that, 
although the department had provided training on standards of accountability 
and the expenditure of public funds, it was still in the process of introducing 
tighter contracts with TEC but unlikely to recover any of the £10 million 
overpayments to date, since neither the TECs nor training providers had any 
reason ‘to cooperate’ in identifying where the money was wasted. 

In response to PAC’s demands for effective financial monitoring and control, 
the department indicated that it expected improvements with its new computer- 
ized systems but was soon back before PAC to account for the failure of its £48 
million FIELD system, the integrated computer system which involved over 200 
consultants at a cost of £11 million. Extended to TECs, who were not fully 
involved in its development, the system was then left with individual TECs to 
use, develop and service because the department decided to withdraw from its 
involvement on the grounds that it ‘ought to move to a more arms length 
relationship with the TECs’ (PAC 1993-94d). 


Access and private sector accountability 

Channelling public funds through private organizations without prior agree- 
ment on scrutiny and accountability, but with a politically driven wish to 
promote autonomy and independence, raises the question of how far PAC and 
the NAO will have access to their accounts and activities. PAC pointed out that 
the identification of the loss of funds in the case of the National Rivers Authority 
had only been possible because of NAO’s right of access to NDPBs (PAC 
1991-92a), while noting in a later report on the provision of MOD support 
services that it expected not only ‘financial tautness’ over authorization of 
payments to private sector contractors but that it considered it crucial that the 
C&AG ‘must have access to any records held by contractors which relate to their 
performance of market-tested activities, just as he would if the department were 
holding such records’ (PAC 1992-93, para. 39). 
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Access to private sector bodies spending public funds will, according to the 
government, be likely to be taken on a case-by-case basis. PAC argued in the case 
of housing associations, where there was significant variations both in the 
Housing Corporation’s scrutiny function and in associations’ internal audit 
controls, it was essential that there was a high level of parliamentary account- 
ability in examining the probity, propriety and value for money for their ex- 
penditure of £2 billion annually: ‘our thinking in this case is influenced by the 
enormous scale of the public expenditure handled by housing associations, the 
national importance of the activities in which they are engaged and the impor- 
tance we place on independent demonstration that public business is being 
conducted properly in this area’. Ministers, on the other hand, placed particular 
emphasis on associations’ independence and any entitlement of NAO inspec- 
tions ‘was therefore a significant matter which needed to be weighed very 
carefully’ (PAC 1993-94e). 


Political objectives 

Government's concern to balance autonomy and independence in the expendi- 
ture of public funds is also reflected in the balance between political objectives 
and due care in the expenditure of public money. A major government priority 
in its enthusiasm for citizens’ charters and the responsiveness of service deliv- 
ery is throughput of applications and claims; in relation to the payment of 
benefits, it is also a major agency indicator of performance. Volume and turno- 
ver cuts down time necessary for verification of claims and documentation, both 
areas for potential fraud. The early appeal of information technology was 
particularly attractive to government, the biggest single user of computers, in 
that ‘an intensified search for cost savings applications of new information 
technology is part of the drive for efficiency’ (Cmd 8293, 1981, para. 32). One 
example given at the time was the use of automated payments of benefits, 
generally accepted as the most secure and cost-effective means of delivery and 
preventing fraudulent misuse of conventional instruments of payment encashed 
throughout post offices. Within concern raised by rural MPs, and post office 
organizations, about the threat this posed to the economic viability of post 
offices, Benefits Agency senior management were reluctant to push its use 
because ‘ministers have no intention of putting all the post offices out of 
business or anything like that’ (PAC 1992-93h, Q95). 

Although PAC introduced preventative and control measures as well as or- 
ganizational and procedural changes following the 1980s inquiries, and the fact 
that such measures could be achieved cost-effectively within a large organiza- 
tion, Conservative governments decided to transfer funding from PSA to depart- 
ments, untie the latter from having to use PSA’s services and allow them to deal 
directly with the private sector. The preference for departmental control over 
their own requirements, managerial efficiency and financial economy led to PSA 
being broken up and then privatized. The Treasury drew departments’ attention 
to the risks involved in work services contracts and dealing with the private 
sector, warned that work services projects were complex to manage and gave 
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general guidance on how to deal with them. Without a policy — or structure — 
to retain PSA’s experience and expertise, departments have been responsible for 
structuring and managing their works services programmes. At the same time, 
there is emerging evidence of the migration of fraud and corruption, seeking to 
exploit the learning curve and funds now held by a number of departments with 
little or no experience of works services, let alone dealing with private sector 
contractors, and policing both to guard against mismanagement, fraud and 
corruption. PAC has warned departments of the potential for ‘serious weak- 
nesses’ in the control of works projects and, as departments develop their own 
ways of dealing with and monitoring the activities of private sector contractors, 
for ‘unacceptable differences in the standards for handling public business and 
for procuring works services across government economically and efficiently’ 


(PAC 1993-946). 


CONCLUSION: TEETHING TROUBLES OR CAUSE FOR CONCERN? 


The speed and direction of devolved managerial autonomy, together with the 
promotion of an entrepreneurial culture and of privatization as a goal for public 
sector organizations, have raised questions about the vulnerability of public 
sector organizations, the weakening of the public sector ethos, the impact of 
private sector perspectives within a public sector context, the consequences of 
change as parts of an organization change in different ways at different times, 
the inevitable balance between public service and personal benefit and the 
implications of change on existing but ill-defined relationships of accountabil- 
ity, monitoring and control. 

The two RHAs criticized by PAC lacked clear strategy plans or monitoring 
processes against which to supervise major organizational and capital develop- 
ments. Senior management failed to monitor what was happening or to report 
to the Board while authorizing payments and contracts in contravention of 
agreed authority procedures. There was no effective, continual financial or 
management information systems, no clear reporting mechanisms, no clear 
rules on delegated responsibility and no internal management control over the 
allocation and monitoring of resources. Subsequently, as a result of the disasters 
they had visited upon themselves, both took steps to put in place the review and 
monitoring procedures — including separation of duties, financial systems, train- 
ing, tendering and contracts review and management, improved budgetary and 
financial control and improvements in the standard and style of reporting to 
boards. The NHSME’s chief executive also wrote to all RHA regional general 
managers reminding them of the importance of rigorous systems for tendering 
for, managing and monitoring contracts with outside consultants, of strict 
propriety in standards of business conduct, of ensuring senior management's 
accountability for economy, efficiency and effectiveness in the use of public 
funds, and of having proper personnel practices. It also issued written codes and 
guidance as well as recommending the strengthening of internal audit, the 
introduction of Board audit committees and the effective recruitment and train- 
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ing of non-executive Board members. 

Inevitably other departments, NDPBs and other public sector organizations 
have stressed the action that they had taken or intended to take after evidence 
of mismanagement and poor stewardship of public funds. The National Rivers 
Authority was improving its ‘management structures, financial control systems, 
staff training and internal and external audit arrangements’ as well as having a 
‘proper code of staff conduct’. The Welsh Office had instituted a compliance 
review of its NDPBs to ensure they were following the Office’s requirements, an 
efficiency scrutiny into the Office’s stewardship and a meeting with all NDPB 
chief executives to remind them of ‘the need for probity, propriety and regular- 
ity in all financial matters in the public sector’. 

The 1994 PAC report itself proposed a checklist of controls that were expected 
to be in place and working, including: proper financial systems in place and 
working; effective accounting and validating arrangements; procedure reviews, 
trained and experienced staff; supervision of NDPB activities together with 
clearly delineated accountability, expenditure and responsibility; avoidance of 
conflict of interest; open competition; transparency of necessary information 
and disciplinary procedures. Nevertheless PAC’s concern is not new, nor are the 
issues it raises. In 1987 it expressed the hope that, 


without undue interference in their sponsored bodies’ policies and detailed 
conduct of business, the Welsh Office will pursue a more assertive role to provide 
a strong lead in helping to ensure the high standard of accountability and 
financial management that Parliament is entitled to expect in bodies largely 
supported by public funds (PAC 1986-87, para. 32). 


In 1991, in a well-circulated report, PAC took the Ministry of Defence to task 
for failing ‘to maintain effective controls to prevent or detect fraud’ in relation 
to its defence establishments which dealt with stores, minor works, travel and 
subsistence claims and general administrative costs. These included: weak- 
nesses in the way prescribed procedures were applied; inadequate separation of 
duties; poor supervision; lack of awareness of the risks of and opportunities for 
fraud; and poor disciplinary policies (PAC 1990-91b). 

MOD, however, had already been the subject of an earlier critical PAC report 
on procurement irregularities relating to which MOD had argued that ‘increased 
emphasis on competitive and incentive contracts ... may put more pressure on 
companies to protect profit margins by cutting corners or allocating costs 
incorrectly, and may even tempt some to defraud the Ministry’. It reported that 
its actions to cut the cost of contracts had raised the potential for fraud in 
relation to: product substitution; falsification of costs; interim payment claims; 
falsification of records; improper use of government-owned equipment and 
corruption of officials leading to fraud through collusion (PAC 1987-88). MOD 
were conscious that an anti-fraud initiative was ‘therefore a necessary part’ of its 
wider procurement initiatives and that there should be a greater focus on 
prevention by defining major areas of risk of fraud by equipment contractors 
and promoting a general awareness among those who routinely dealt with 
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them. This has included a co-ordinating focus; arranging training and raising 
fraud awareness; advising on the handling of allegations of fraud; liaising across 
departments within MOD and externally with investigative agencies and sup- 
porting such activities by a dedicated unit within the Directorate of Internal 
Audit. 

Such initiatives are specific to individual departments, organizations or agen- 
cies and often follow from criticism or controversy. Changing procedures, 
structures and rules, however, where no threat from mismanagement or fraud 
is perceived or experienced, and the impact of such changes, will only be as 
effective as the attitudes and standards of those who apply them or work within 
them. Instilling or reinforcing the public service ethos should be a deliberate and 
organization-wide strategy. 

For example, Customs and Excise publicly place ‘a high premium on honesty 
and integrity ... heightens awareness of, and is a powerful safeguard against, the 
potential risk of internal fraud’. Organizationally, this involves vetting of re- 
cruits, staff handbooks, training, risk and behaviour profiling, separation of 
duties, rotation of staff, systems security, appropriate management and assur- 
ance checks, and investigation and disciplinary procedures. As well as concern 
for consistency and uniformity of practice, and the balance between prescriptive 
and discretionary controls, the department is also aware that it is ‘going through 
a period of unprecedented change. As well as providing significant benefits, 
reorganization and delegation and new ways of doing things will need to be 
carried through without jeopardizing the more traditional controls and safe- 
guards that underpin the department’s commitment to integrity and honesty’. 
These include new measures such as updated guidance to management, internal 
audit review (to assess the adequacy of checks and the dissemination of best 
practice) and the use of assurance teams (National Audit Office 1994b). 

Such initiatives are specific to individual departments as is their scrutiny by 
PAC and the NAO. The promulgation of PAC’s 1994 checklist may be reinforced 
by PAC’s warning that it would be ‘paying particular attention in our future 
examination of accounts and the implementation of programmes to the success- 
ful combination of the proper conduct of public business with the energetic 
pursuit of value for money’. Nevertheless the prime responsibility for the 
assurance of ‘common standards’ across the public sector must rest with gov- 
ernment, with first, its commitment to the concept of a public service and, 
second, evidence of that commitment in terms of specific measures to sustain 
and adapt its ethos. Despite public pronouncements on traditions, principles, 
standards and values, that evidence is yet to be forthcoming. As the process of 
change continues, so public officials continue to receive mixed signals as to the 
structure, size and future of the public sector, the culture, practices and incen- 
tives that they are expected to adopt, the degrees of autonomy, accountability 
and independence within which they are expected to work, and the increasing 
involvement of the private sector with its own cultures and practices. For many 
there is concern; the conduct of others has been influenced by the fact that they 
have only worked in the context of change. Given that the public service ethic 
has not in any case always been uniformly applied or accepted, and the frame- 
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STEERING PUBLIC EXPENDITURE WITH 
DEFECTIVE MAPS 


DAVID HEALD 





Governments control public expenditure on definitions different from those of General 
Government Expenditure, the national accounts aggregate. After a prolonged period of 
relatively stable definitions for its public expenditure control aggregate, the UK govern- 
ment has recently revised this twice, substituting the New Planning Total for the Old 
Planning Total in 1990 and then moving in 1993 to the New Control Total. This article 
evaluates the justifications offered for these revisions and evaluates alternative explana- 
tions. The search for presentational gains and recourse to definitional change as an escape 
from problems feature prominently among the latter. Moreover, the fundamental ongo- 
ing changes in the form of public service delivery have major implications for the 
articulation of delivery agencies with public expenditure planning. There has been a 
marked loss of information and of transparency, notably with regard to forward informa- 
tion about function and economic category. Data continuity has been broken, and year- 
on-year changes to cash plans cannot be properly analysed. Transferring expenditure 
away from general government to where it is ‘out of reach’ in the expectation of efficiency 
gains further complicates monitoring. The channels of public accountability are blocked, 
in part by information overload and in part by information suppression. The existing 
arrangements, whether by accident or design, confer enormous discretion upon UK 
government through control of information flows. 


I THE SUBSTANCE OF DEFINITIONAL CHANGE 


Whereas UK public expenditure definitions remained comparatively stable 
from the IMF-loan induced redefinition of 1977 until 1990, the public expendi- 
ture documents produced in January 1993 at the end of the 1992 Public Expendi- 
ture Survey (PES) incorporated the second major redefinition in three years. This 
article evaluates offered justifications as well as alternative explanations for the 
redefinitions of 1990 and 1993, and relates these to changes in the structuring of 
public service delivery and accounting. It thereby focuses upon the informa- 
tional infrastructure of the public expenditure planning and control process. As 
a necessary precursor, this section primarily concentrates on a technical expo- 
sition of both redefinitions, set within the framework of the interface between 
public expenditure planning and government accounting. 
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The term ‘public expenditure control aggregate’, usually abbreviated to ‘con- 
trol aggregate’, refers to the public expenditure total upon which the Treasury 
concentrates for purposes of expenditure planning and in-year control. The 
ultimate objective, conceived in terms of the macroeconomic national accounts 
aggregate of General Government Expenditure (GGE), is viewed as less directly 
controllable because it is subject to too many exogenous factors. Naturally, for 
any given control aggregate to be useful, successful targeting of it must confer 
sufficient leverage over GGE. Exactly what constitutes ‘sufficient leverage’ and 
which components of GGE should be excluded from the control aggregate are 
themselves matters for theoretical and empirical investigation. 

Control of expenditure databases and of information flows permits UK gov- 
ernment to shape the agenda of public debate about public expenditure and its 
affordability. During the 1970s, neo-Marxist writers such as James O’Connor 
(1973) and Claus Offe (collected together in Offe 1984) wrote extensively about 
the fiscal crisis of the capitalist state which they believed would lead to the 
collapse of capitalism. Paradoxically, theories of the fiscal crisis of the state in 
the 1990s are a central component of the New Right case for the dismantling of 
the welfare state. Investigation as to whether this new fiscal crisis, derived from 
ageing populations, embedded structural unemployment and resistance to taxa- 
tion, necessitates deep surgery is hindered by defective mapping of the public 
expenditure past and future. 


Alternative formulations of the control aggregate 
The predominant mode of exposition in this section is diagrammatic and tabu- 
lar, rather than providing in the text a discussion of every individual item.' 
Taking planning figures for 1993-94 to 1995-96, table 1 shows the relationships 
between: 

(a) the Old Planning Total (OPT) of the period 1977 to 1989; 

(b) the New Planning Total (NPT) of the period 1990 to 1992; and 

(c) the new Control Total (NCT) introduced in 1993. 
The results of the 1992 PES are thereby presented on the bases of three different 
control aggregates. 

The coverage of these three control aggregates can be briefly summarized as 
follows: 


OPT consisted of central government expenditure, local authority 
expenditure, the external financing of nationalized industries and of some 
public corporations, the capital expenditure of certain public corporations, 
the reserve and privatization proceeds. 

NPT consisted of central government’s own expenditure, the financing of 
public corporations and of trading funds, central government support for 
local authorities, financing requirements of nationalized industries, the 
reserve and privatization proceeds. 

NCT consists of central government’s own expenditure (excluding cyclical 
social security), the financing requirements of public corporations and 
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trading funds, central government support for local authorities, Local 
Authority Self-Financed Expenditure (LASFE), financing requirements of 
nationalized industries and the reserve. 


Figure 1 provides schematic representation of the composition of all three 
control aggregates. The control aggregate appears midway down each ‘stem’, 
with identical items being horizontally aligned across stems and differences in 
treatment indicated by disalignment. Towards the bottom of each stem appears 
GGE, with the deduction of privatization proceeds (i.e. the subtraction of a 
negative number) being indicated by an ellipse rather than a rectangle. The 
bottom entry for each stem is GGE excluding privatization proceeds, the public 
expenditure aggregate which is used in the UK Treasury’s measure of the GGE/ 
GDP ratio. It should be noted that the graphical representation of OPT and NPT 
has been influenced by knowledge of later definitional changes, particularly in 
the separate identification and disaggregation of social security expenditure. 
Three items in figure 1 and table 1 require specific commentary: 


Central government support for local authorities 

The 1990 redefinition excluded local authority expenditure net of debt interest 
from the planning total whilst bringing central government support for local 
authorities within it. Certain items (revenue support grants, specific grants, 
community charge grant, transitional relief, other current grants and capital 
grants) involve the transfer of cash from central government to local authorities. 
Others, however, are different. First, non-domestic rates were regarded until 
1990 as a local tax, with tax base equalization taking effect through the operation 
of the rate support grant. The introduction of the uniform non-domestic rate was 
accompanied by a reclassification of these revenues as transfers from central 
government to local authorities. Although still collected by local authorities, 
they are now regarded as central government resources which are 
hypothecated: central government sets the rate, local authorities collect as 
agents, and central government allocates by formula to local authorities. Sec- 
ond, the approved amounts of borrowing by local authorities for capital pur- 
poses (England and Wales) or of capital expenditure (Scotland) involve no 
transfer of resources, being required consents relating to transactions which 
local authorities will themselves have to finance. 


Local Authority Self-Financed Expenditure 

LASFE is that part (16 per cent in 1993-94) of local authority expenditure which 
is not financed by central government support for local authorities. It is difficult 
to predict, partly because not all the components of local authority expenditure 
are under the full policy control of central government and partly because LASFE 
is the difference between two massive aggregates (local authority expenditure 
including debt interest and central government support for local authorities). 
All local authority expenditure other than debt interest fell within OPT. LASFE 
was excluded from NPT but has been brought back within NCT. To include, 
albeit separately, central government support for local authorities and LASFE in 
NCT must definitionally lead to the same total as including local authority 
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TABLE 1 Results of the 1992 Public Expenditure Survey on three control aggregates (£ million) n 














1993-94 
Old Planning New Planning New Control 
Total Total Total 
Central government’s own expenditure 105,100 105,100 105,100 
(excluding social security) 
Social security - cyclical 15,500 15,500 
- non-cyclical 59,600 59,600 59,600 
Financial requirements of public corporations 1572 1,572 
and trading funds 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 180,200 181,772 166,272 
LOCAL AUTHORITY EXPENDITURE 64,200 
(excluding debt interest on stylized assumption) 
National Non-Domestic Rate payments 13,215 13,215 
Revenue Support Grants 22,310 22,310 
Current specific grants within Aggregate 5,233 5,233 
External Finance 
Aggregate External Finance and Transitional 40,758 40,758 
Arrangements 
Current specific grants outside Aggregate 11,750 11,750 
External Finance 
Capital grants 1,751 1,751 
Credit approvals and capital allocations 4,152 4,152 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT SUPPORT TO 58,411 58,411 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
LASFE 11,100 
Financing requirements of public corporations 1572 
Financing requirements of nationalized industries 3,880 3,883 3,883 
Privatization proceeds (5,500) (5,500) 
Reserve 4,000 4,000 4,000 
CONTROL AGGREGATE 248,352 242,566 243,666 
CONTROL AGGREGATE 
SPECIFIC ADJUSTMENTS: : 
LASFE 11,100 
Cyclical social security 15,500 
Local authority debt interest (stylized 5,300 
assumption) 
Central government debt interest 20,000 20,000 20,000 
Privatization proceeds (5,500) 
ACCOUNTING ADJUSTMENTS 7,500 7,500 7,500 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 281,152 281,166 281,166 
Privatization proceeds (5,500) (5,500) (5,500) 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 286,652 286,666 286,666 
(excluding privatization proceeds) 


Note: Because the Treasury never publishes local authority debt interest for plan years, the 
and 1995-96 
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1994-95 1995-96 
Old Planning New Planning New Control Old Planning New Planning New Control 
Total Total Total Total Total Total 
108,950 108,950 108,950 110,330 110,330 110,330 
16,500 16,500 17,000 17,000 
61,100 61,100 61,100 64,500 64,500 64,500 
1,560 1,560 1,592 1,592 
186,550 188,110 171,610 191,830 193,422 176,422 
67,200 69,400 
37,897 37,897 39,822 39,822 
5,368 5,368 5,343 5,343 
43,265 43,265 ` 45,165 45,165 
12,450 12,450 12,950 12,950 
1555 1,555 1,565 1,565 
4,236 4,236 4,189 4,189 
61,506 61,506 63,869 63,869 
11,000 10,800 
1,560 1592 
1,910 1,909 1,909 1,694 1694 1,694 
(5,500) (5,500) (1,000) (1,000) 
7,000 7,000 7,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
258,720 253,025 253,025 273,516 267,985 262,785 
11,000 10,800 
16,500 17,000 
5,300 5,300 
24,500 24,500 24,500 27,500 27,500 27,500 
(5,500) (1,000) 
8,500 8,500 8,500 9,000 9,000 9,000 
297,020 297,025 297,025 315,316 315,285 315,285 
(5500) (5,500) (5,500) (1,090) (1,000) (1,000) 
302,520 302,525 302,525 316,316 316,285 316,285 


pe m mmama 
1992-93 estimated outturn has been adopted as a stylized assumption for 1993-94, 1994-95 
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OLD PLANNING TOTAL NEW PLANNING TOTAL NEW CONTROL TOTAL 
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expenditure as a single item; the difference stems from the fact that OPT did not 
include debt interest. However, keeping LASFE ‘off programmes’ seriously im- 
pairs the transparency of the planning process because it conceals functional 
and economic category composition. 


Cyclical social security 

NCT excludes cyclical social security, defined as unemployment benefit and 
income support for those of working age. This exclusion should be interpreted 
in part as a statement that, unlike in 1980 and 1981, the government would not 
resist the operation of automatic stabilizers and in part as a reflection of concern 
that recession-induced expenditure should not exert an upward ratchet effect on 
public expenditure, the onset of recovery releasing resources for other pro- 
grammes. There are chronic measurement problems concerning which expendi- 
ture increases are cyclical and which are not: this explains the decision to define 
cyclical social security in terms of particular benefits. The Chief Secretary to the 
Treasury estimated that two-thirds of the cyclical elements of public expendi- 
ture have been excluded from NCT (Portillo 1992, Q. 322), without providing 
supporting calculations. Other items will be influenced by the cycle: for exam- 
ple, nationalized industry External Financing Limits (EFLs), some health ex- 
penditure (notably foregone charges on family practitioner services), and local 
authority expenditure net of fees and charges. 


From control aggregate to GGE 

Tracking all the adjustments required to convert a PES control aggregate to the 
national accounts basis of GGE is an intricate task. Fortunately, a few adjust- 
ments account for most of the value. It is useful to force a distinction between 
those adjustments arising from the choice of control aggregate and those which 
arise from the different accounting and measurement bases of PES and the 
national accounts. This distinction is not always unproblematic but it certainly 
focuses discussion in a constructive way. Having defined a particular control 
aggregate, a number of adjustments are required to reach GGE. 

Figure 2A provides a schematic representation of the reconciliation from NCT 
to GGE. Three control aggregate specific adjustments are necessary: the inclu- 
sion of cyclical social security; the inclusion of privatization proceeds (which, 
because they are treated as negative expenditure, reduce the total); and the 
inclusion of central government debt interest. The accounting and measurement 
bases’ adjustments are all positive except for the deduction of public corpora- 
tions’ market and overseas borrowing and of local authority debt interest to 
central government, a transaction within general government. For purposes of 
comparison, figures 2B and 2C show the reconciliations between, respectively, 
NPT and OPT with GGE had they been used as the control aggregate in 1993-94. 


Yearly rolling-on of control aggregate 

Because of limited data availability, table 1 could only be compiled on the basis 
of 1992 PES ‘measurements’ and is therefore not comparable to the ‘measure- 
ments’ in use in the earlier periods when OPT and NPT were actually in opera- 
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tion as control aggregates. All that can be shown about the impact of measure- 
ment changes are data about the year-on-year effect at the date when the basis 
of measurement is redefined. Because the Treasury databases are driven by 
operational and not statistical requirements, it is rarely possible to reconstruct 
data on earlier measurement bases, certainly outside the current Survey period. 
The priorities of the Treasury expenditure divisions servicing the PES process 
are oriented towards bringing data for the six outturn years and three plan years 
on to current coverage and measurement bases. The cost of frequent definitional 
and measurement change is that steering must take place with defective maps. 
Understanding of the landscape is blurred by frequent recourse to new maps. 

For 1993-94 planned expenditure, table 2 effects a reconciliation between the 
departmental plans contained in the Statistical Supplement to the 1991 Autumn 
Statement (Treasury 1992a) and those in the Statistical Supplement to the 1992 
Autumn Statement (Treasury 1993a). Four types of adjustment are involved, two 
of which might reasonably be described as ‘technical’, the third and fourth 
being, respectively, ‘estimating’ and ‘policy’: 

(1) technical adjustments due to transfers of expenditure functions and of 
financing responsibilities between government departments and thus 
between programmes; 

(2) technical adjustments due to changes in the way public expenditure is 
measured, known to the Treasury as ‘classification changes’; 

(3) revisions to earlier estimates of the cost of existing policies, usefully 
described as ‘estimating changes’; and 

(4) changes to expenditure plans due to changes in policy, usefully described 
as ‘policy changes’. 

The decomposition of year-on-year changes into these four categories consti- 
tutes the essential linkage between successive published public expenditure 
plans. 

UK plans no longer draw the distinction between (3) and (4) which are 
grouped together as ‘other changes’. The last published public expenditure 
plans to draw this distinction were those for 1973-74 to 1977-78, published in 
December 1973 (Treasury 1973). Estimating changes are the expenditure conse- 
quences of recostings of the policies incorporated in the preceding year’s plans, 
due to, for example, revised population estimates or revised estimates of the 
take-up of social security benefits. Policy changes are the expenditure conse- 
quences of changes in policy since the preceding year’s plans. There will always 
be an element of judgement at the margin of this distinction; moreover, only the 
Treasury and departments will have all the necessary data. Despite such meas- 
urement difficulties, the conceptual distinction between estimating changes and 
policy changes is fundamental to analysis of expenditure changes, even when 
cash planning denies this distinction from the perspective of control. 

Using this framework for the analysis of expenditure changes, table 2 analyses 
the transition from the 1991 PES figures for 1993-94 to those of the 1992 PES, 
distinguishing two steps. First, technical adjustments relating to transfers are 
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TABLE 2 Departmental spending within the New Control Total in 1993-94, changes from 





Defence 

Foreign Office 

Overseas Development 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Trade & Industry 


Energy 

Export Credits Guarantee Department 

Employment 

T 

DOE-Housing 

DOE-Environment 

DOE-Property Services Agency 

DOE-Local government 

Home Office 

Legal Departments 

Education & Science 

Education 

Arts and Libraries 

National Heritage 

Health 

Social Security 

Scotland 

Wales 

Northern Ireland 

Chancellor's departments 

Cabinet Office, etc. 

Cabinet Office-Office of Public Service 
and Science 

Cabinet Office-other, etc. 

European Communities 


Total Departmental Spending 
Local Government Self-Financed 
Expenditure (LASFE) 


Reserve 


New Control Total 








Plans in Technical 
statistical 
supplement to Transfers 
1991 autumn 
statement Transfers of function Changes im 
and financing treatment of 
responsibility pension costs 
24,516 (430) 
1,187 30 
2,263 
2,215 20 
902 450 20 
506 (510) 
71 
3,879 (100) 50 
6591 (20) 20 
7,929 
1,301 (80) 10 
35 
32,504 
6,406 (410) 140 
1,841 330 30 
8,373 (8,370) 
7,100 10 
600 (600) 
1,020 
30,011 20 
76,107 220 
13,070 30 
6,056 10 
7,413 
5,219 (20) (1,530) 
469 (470) 
1,220 
470 
2,570 
242,034 0 (1,350) 
9,000 
8,000 
259,034 0 (1,350) 





Note. This table contains rounding errors. 
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< previous plans (£ million) 








adjustments Restated Other changes Plans in 
= S a o plans statistical 
Classification changes after supplement to 
es technical (1992 autumn 
Other classification Cyclical adjustments Estimating Policy Total statement 
changes and social changes changes 
transfers security 
24,090 n/a n/a (570) 23,523 
1,220 n/a n/a 1,220 
2,270 n/a n/a 2,267 
2,230 n/a n/a 460 2,695 
1,370 n/a n/a 1,220 2,595 
n/a n/a 
71 n/a n/a (110) (35) 
(250) 3,580 n/a n/a 170 3,747 
110 6,700 n/a n/a (270) 6,426 
(10) 7,920 n/a n/a (40) 7,884 
(20) 1,210 n/a n/a 230 1,445 
30 n/a n/a 80 117 
(2,610) 29,890 n/a n/a (530) 29,361 
(10) 6,130 n/a n/a (10) 6,119 
10 2,200 n/a n/a 380 2,589 
n/a n/a 
2,120 9,230 n/a n/a 300 9,523 
n/a n/a 
1,020 n/a n/a (30) 991 
(260) 29,770 n/a n/a 120 29,883 
(340) (11,900) 64,110 n/a n/a 910 65,000 
280 13,380 n/a n/a 160 13,540 
290 6,350 n/a n/a (30) 6,316 
(550) 6,860 n/a n/a 60 6,919 
(30) 3,630 n/a n/a (240) 3,396 
n/a n/a 
n/a n/a 
40 1,260 n/a n/a (10) 1,255 
460 n/a n/a 10 472 
2,570 n/a n/a (1,160) 1,407 
(690) (12,400) 227,650 1,120 228,700 
11,400 
4,000 
(690) (12,400) 227,650 1,120 243,800 
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made to the plans of the Statistical Supplement to the 1991 Autumn Statement 
(Treasury 1992a) in order to show what those plans would have been had they 
originally been presented on the definitions of the Statistical Supplement to the 
1992 Autumn Statement (Treasury 1993a). Transfers of expenditure functions and 
financing responsibilities between departments necessarily sum to zero.? Tech- 
nical adjustments relating to classification changes are decomposed into 
changes in the treatment of pension costs (a particular change that year); other 
classification changes and transfers; and cyclical social security. Taking account 
of all these technical adjustments (i.e. transfers plus classification changes), the 
plans of the Statistical Supplement to the 1991 Autumn Statement can be restated 
on the basis of the 1992 PES coverage, measurement and accounting bases. The 
net effect is to reduce plans from £242,034 million to £227,650 million. Second, 
in the absence of a published disaggregation into estimating changes and policy 
changes, all that can be shown are ‘total other changes’ (i.e. (3) plus (4)). Thus, 
the final column shows public expenditure plans as they appear in the Statistical 
Supplement to the 1992 Autumn Statement, NCT being shown as £228,700 million. 


Conceptual bases and stylized assumptions 

There are four dimensions to the specification of control aggregates: first, the 
coverage of that control aggregate; second, the measurement of what constitutes 
public expenditure for the purposes of that control aggregate; third, the stylized 
assumptions which are made about future expenditure on unemployment benefit 
and debt interest; and, fourth, the accounting basis of the organizations whose 
financing articulates with the control aggregate. Although conceptual lines 
between these are not always perfectly drawn, and data for purposes of 
disaggregation are not always in the public domain, these distinctions provide 
a useful analytical structure. 

First, issues of coverage are clearly vital. Whereas international definitions 
impose certain limits on Treasury and Central Statistical Office discretion over 
the definition of GGE, PES definitions are entirely a matter for the Treasury. An 
important conceptual point is that these control aggregates are about 
permissions as well as about cash, as evidenced by the inclusion of local 
authority credit approvals/capital allocations in NPT and NCT. Such permiss- 
ions translate into cash in GGE which scores the actual expenditures. 

Second, within the context set by coverage decisions, the Treasury determines 
exactly how public expenditure will be measured for PES purposes. Examples of 
this discretion are the treatment of certain transactions relating to public sector 
pensions; there is no notional funding of the inflation-proofing component of 
teachers’ and NHS pensions, and PES now scores accrued pensions rather than 
the much higher charge of actual pensions. Measurement issues often give rise 
to items within ‘other accounting adjustments’ in the transition between the 
control aggregate and GGE. 

Third, the totals for the control aggregate in the three planning years contain 
certain figures which are best portrayed as stylized assumptions, definitively 
not being forecasts, estimates or plans. The two longstanding and notable cases 
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are debt interest? and unemployment benefit expenditure. The practice of resort- 
ing to stylized assumptions for debt interest can readily be explained by two 
factors: the inherent difficulty in producing accurate forecasts of debt interest 
payments, and the Treasury’s unwillingness to disclose to the markets its view 
of the future development of interest rates. The sensitivity with regard to 
unemployment benefit expenditure is primarily political rather than financial. 
The adoption of stylized assumptions affords to the Treasury a mechanism for 
either overstating the forecast control aggregate (thus leaving space for a fa- 
vourable fiscal adjustment in later years) or for understating it (to hide the scale 
of future problems). 

Fourth, with regard to accounting bases, Rutherford (1983) conceptualized the 
architecture and topography of accounting systems within the public sector, 
stressing both the principles of event recognition and the fund structure within 
government. The timing of recognition of revenue transactions generates the 
accounting bases of cash, liquidity, commitments and current accruals, whilst 
extension to capital transactions adds the financing and full capital accruals 
bases. The extent to which government finances are organized into earmarked 
funds reduces the fungibility of public money. Public sector accounting reform 
can readily be characterized in terms of a strong move from cash accounting to 
full capital accruals accounting. Whatever their legal status, the money of the 
new delivery agencies cannot be regarded as part of the unified public purse. 
These developments have profound implications for public expenditure plan- 
ning because the nature of accounting articulation between delivery organiza- 
tions and PES fundamentally changes. Where the delivery organization remains 
within the public sector but outside general government (i.e. public corpora- 
tions such as NHS Trusts), articulation with the control aggregate will usually be 
through government purchasing and external finance. Moreover, the capacity to 
implement, and the credibility of, full accruals accounting depend upon both 
output measurement (so that costs can be matched with outputs and hence 
periods) and capital valuation (so that capital maintenance can be monitored). 

Instead of links with public expenditure planning being effected through cash 
accounting, annuality and integration within general government, they now 
operate through mechanisms such as payments for contracted services, grants 
and EFLs. Wherever practicable, delivery units move on to full accruals account- 
ing. This process significantly changes the nature of the organizations disburs- 
ing or spending public money, and particularly the nature of their relationships 
to public expenditure. At the extreme, it is possible to envisage general govern- 
ment as a huge purchasing operation. Full accruals accounting replaces cash 
accounting and there is no consolidation within GGE of purchasing and service 
delivery. Where unspent monies previously had to be surrendered at year end, 
they can be kept in reserves,‘ and in many cases centralized treasury manage- 
ment ceases. Delivery agencies may hold substantial reserves and cash whilst 
the Treasury is running a large borrowing programme. The longstanding prin- 
ciple that governments should not tax citizens in advance of need may thus be 
breached. 
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I JUSTIFICATIONS FOR DEFINITIONAL CHANGE 


The justifications which were advanced for the redefinitions of 1990 and 1993 
are now stated, following which alternative explanations of definitional change 
are presented and the consequences evaluated. 


Justifications for the New Planning Total 

The Treasury published a White Paper in July 1988 (Treasury 1988) which 
announced a redefinition of the planning total as from the 1990 Public Expendi- 
ture White Paper. The justifications offered for this redefinition, both in that 
document and in later evidence to the Treasury and Civil Service Committee 
(1989), have been analysed elsewhere (Heald 1991a, pp. 83-4). First, the Treas- 
ury official in charge of the PES process explicitly linked the adoption of the new 
planning total to the introduction of the community charge: ‘Tt is really an 
argument about accountability and control. It is not an accident that the new 
planning total is being introduced at the same time as the local government 
finance system is being changed’ (Lomax 1989, Q. 93). Before these changes, 
argued the Treasury, irresponsible local authorities, elected by a minority of 
ratepayers, had exploited non-domestic ratepayers and the majority of domestic 
ratepayers. The reformed local government financial system (principally, the 
community charge, the restriction on benefits to ensure that all taxpayers made 
a 20 per cent minimum payment, uniform non-domestic rate, and revenue 
support grant) would ensure that almost all marginal expenditure was paid for 
by taxpayer-electors. Therefore, central government could step back, leaving 
more discretion to local authorities which would be held accountable by their 
electorates for taxation decisions. That expenditure financed by local authorities 
themselves (LASFE) could safely be removed from the planning total. Second, the 
unreliability of local authority expenditure plans in earlier White Papers ren- 
dered them ‘not worth having’ in the view of the same Treasury official (Lomax 
1989, Q. 94). The Permanent Secretary of a spending department observed: 


it was always, if I may say so, pretty unrealistic to plan in detail on what 
local authorities were going to do when these were decisions for local authori- 
ties on their own account, for which they were responsible, and they could 
diverge — and did diverge — widely from the expectations which were reflected 
in the Public Expenditure White Paper. There was always a huge difference 
(Bailey 1990, Q. 30). 
Unlike the first reason which implicitly referred to total local authority expendi- 
ture, this second reason referred to the latter’s functional and economic category 
composition. Third, it was stated that this definitional change would bring the 
United Kingdom into line with other countries (T reasury 1988, para. 8). 


Justifications for the New Control Total 


The 22 July 1992 Cabinet meeting on public expenditure endorsed a medium- 
term framework for public expenditure control which was designed to ensure 
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that the government would meet its objective of reducing over time the share of 
public expenditure in national income (Treasury 1992c,d). The 1992 and subse- 
quent spending rounds would adopt a new ‘top-down approach’, operating 
through annual ceilings on planned public expenditure and implemented on the 
basis of NCT. The Cabinet agreed cash ceilings for each of the three Survey years 
(1993-94, 1994-95 and 1995-96) and agreed that the 1994-95 and 1995-96 figures 
would not be reopened in later Surveys. The allocation of resources between 
departments would be determined by a Cabinet Sub-Committee chaired by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and advised by the Chief Secretary: final decisions 
would be taken by the full Cabinet. 

The new system is portrayed as more transparent and easier to run. The ‘top- 
down’ approach would separate decisions on overall levels of spending from 
decisions on the allocation of that spending between programmes. It would 
deliver public spending levels consistent with what the economy can afford 
whilst ensuring that resources are devoted to priority areas and placing greater 
emphasis on value for money. The reformed system would provide an over- 
arching, clearly articulated framework for planning expenditure. Together with 
the move towards a unified budget (Treasury 1992b), these changes were said 
to represent a further important reform and modernization of fiscal planning 
procedures. 


Il EXPLANATIONS OF DEFINITIONAL CHANGE 


Naturally, it is easier to rehearse the justifications offered in support of particu- 
lar definitional changes than it is to offer convincing proof of explanations, 
especially when these rest in part on ‘unspoken reasons’ (Hood 1994). The 
account offered here clearly relates to Thain and Wright’s (1990) discussion of 
Treasury ‘coping strategies’ including modifications to the PES system over the 
period 1976-89. However, it is more difficult to detect in this later period 
(1988-94) whether coping strategies are pursued by Treasury ministers or by the 
Treasury itself, and whether they are purposefully chosen or simply reflect a 
drift symptomatic of deeper control failures. 

Documents in the public domain (e.g. expenditure plans, ministerial speeches 
and evidence to Select Committees) are the public face of the PES process. The 
private face is unseen, and the relevant documents are governed by the 30-year 
rule. Paradoxically, so much and so little is known about the internal workings 
of PES: so much because of the extensive news coverage of battles within 
government which appears every year; so little because it is always difficult to 
evaluate whether such seeping out of information is the product of genuine , 
conflicts within government or of news management. The tactic of softening up 
public opinion with horror stories about how bad things will be, so that the 
outcome will seem almost benign in comparison, is much remarked upon. 
Journalists, and to a lesser extent academics, writing about these matters them- 
selves become part of the process. Notwithstanding these caveats, there are 
three broad explanations of definitional change which deserve consideration. 
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The search for presentational gains 

Democratic politicians wishing to retain power by means of re-election can 
hardly remain unaware of how decisions on expenditure, taxation and deficits 
may affect that pursuit. Moreover, these variables affect the perceptions formed 
by financial markets as to government creditworthiness and currency stability. 
Accordingly, governments may choose definitions which present economic 
realities in lights which are convenient to political objectives: for example, 
minimizing reported financial deficits (to show financial rectitude) or magnify- 
ing reported financial deficits (to win consent for expenditure reductions). 
Whilst definitional discretion relative to the huge aggregates for expenditure 
and taxation may be quantitatively small, that discretion will loom much larger 
relative to government borrowing as the difference between the two. Surpris- 
ingly, financial markets seemed to accept UK PSBR figures during the 1980s at 
face value, when it ought to have been clear that ephemeral North Sea oil 
revenues and privatization proceeds more than exceeded the much trumpeted 
Public Sector Debt Repayment (i.e. negative PSBR). Over the period 1981 to 1991, 
the Treasury and Civil Service Committee (1984, 1988) repeatedly criticized the 
Treasury's treatment of privatization proceeds as negative expenditure rather 
than as a source of financing, but without impact. Unsurprisingly, the Commit- 
tee commented that the Treasury’s belated compliance with this recommenda- 
tion in the 1992 PES owed more to the drying up of such proceeds than to 
conviction (Treasury and Civil Service Committee 1992, para. 128). Government 
in a media~dominated age is in part a machine for news management, keen to 
exploit ‘good news’ for short-term political advantage (e.g. pre-election 
repackaging and additional expenditure) and for longer-term agenda control. In 
extreme cases, as in the United Kingdom in 1991 and 1992, the tension between 
timescales can lead to system failure: tough rhetoric about fiscal rectitude was 
coupled with a grievous loss of cash control (Heald 1991b). 

Particular definitional practices thus deliver political advantages. Over time, 
such presentational gains are likely to depreciate as outsiders become more 
expert at diagnosing biases. Definitional changes can offer new presentational 
gains, as it will take outsiders a considerable period to understand the full 
implications of these new changes. It is therefore possible to construct a theory 
of definitional change as a succession of sequences during which each 
definitional change confers presentational gains which are then gradually 
eroded. An added advantage for the government is that such a sequence will 
seriously compromise the statistical comparability of published data, thus mak- 
ing it extremely difficult for outsiders without access to official databases to 
track expenditure on a consistent basis. Whilst the definition of GGE remains 
unchanged, Central Statistical Office does not ‘backwork’ earlier years’ GGE on 
the basis of current institutional structure, an important characteristic of PES. 

There are two counter arguments which such a theory must confront. First, is 
this presentational game really worth the candle to the Treasury, given the 
immense amounts of unproductive effort definitional change involves? More- 
over, definitional instability combined with the relatively frequent turnover of 
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civil servants in charge of PES must both weaken institutional knowledge and 
memory and encourage changes as a means of making one’s mark. It is mislead- 
ing to think of the Treasury as an organization with mutually compatible 
objectives: the juxtaposition of its macroeconomic and public sector efficiency 
objectives has always proved troublesome, and government political strategy is 
central to the concerns of Treasury ministers. Second, a weaker analogue to the 
Efficient Markets Hypothesis for private sector financial information within the 
context of capital markets might be expected to operate for government finan- 
cial information. Those governments whose budgetary information is deemed 
unreliable because of presentational devices might be expected to pay a pre- 
mium for their borrowing compared with governments whose budgetary infor- 
mation is more transparent. Nevertheless, the revealed preference of UK gov- 
ernment for repeated and persistent recourse to presentational devices suggests 
that they are perceived to be effective. 


Definitional change as an escape from problems 
There are circumstances when it appears easier to change systems rather than 
admit to the real nature of problems; the 1993 public expenditure redefinitions 
fall into this category. Much of the claimed advantage (Treasury 1992c,d; 
Portillo 1992) of NCT and the new ‘top-down’ approach is a reassertion of how 
the PES system was always supposed to operate. Virtue will be restored, and the 
control aggregate, once set for the three forward years of a Survey, will be held. 

In 1989-90 and 1990-91, NPT was held at its planned levels, in the same way 
as OPT had been earlier in the 1980s (Heald 1991b). However, in 1991-92 and 
1992-93, a combination of factors led to a blow-out of NPT: set at £192.3 billion 
in the 1989 Autumn Statement, the final outturn for 1991-92 was £203.4 billion; 
the comparable figures for 1992-93 were £203.4 billion and £226.5 billion. These 
blow-outs were attributable to the government’s 1991 relief package for the 
community charge; the impact of the unexpectedly severe recession on ex- 
penditure; and pre-election expenditure increases. It is extremely difficult to 
weigh the relative importance of these factors. One important manifestation of 
how control had been lost was the way in which the Treasury resorted to the 
presentational device of half-cycle comparisons. Instead of making comparisons 
to the equivalent stage in the previous cycle, comparisons were made to the 
latest document in that cycle. Naturally, such a presentation diverted attention 
from the size of cumulative changes. Subsequently, Hibberd (1993) analysed the 
expenditure record of the Conservative government in terms of three phases: 
1978-79 to 1982-83, when the average annual real terms expenditure growth 
was 2.3 per cent; 1982-83 to 1988-89 when it was 0.6 per cent; and 1988-89 to 
1992-93 when it was 3.1 per cent. As a serving Treasury official, the author did 
not speculate about the political context but gave a clear view of the cyclical 
factors and of the longer term pressures for expenditure growth which were 
characteristic of the third phase. 

Throughout the 1980s, the UK government concentrated upon the objective of 
public expenditure containment, designed to be achieved through efficiency 
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improvements. Substantial success was recorded on the criterion of expenditure 
containment, though there are major disputes about whether service quality 
suffered. Initially, the government sought to reduce the level of public expendi- 
ture, though this was gradually modified into the objective of holding the rate 
of growth of public expenditure below the rate of growth of GDP. Such an 
approach sustained over time would lead to successive reductions in the public 
expenditure/GDP ratio. 

The long period of economic growth in the mid- and late-1980s brought down 
sharply the GGE/GDP ratio. However, these reductions were dramatically re- 
versed in the period 1989-90 to 1992-93. The government had frequently ac- 
claimed the sharp fall in the GGE/GDP ratio as evidence of policy success; it now 
emphasizes that the cyclical peak in 1993-94 is below the last two cyclical peaks, 
a marked difference from earlier periods in which each cyclical peak was higher 
than its predecessor. There is substantial uncertainty as to the respective propor- 
tions of the 1993-94 PSBR which are cyclical and structural. The meaning which 
Treasury ministers now attach to the policy commitment of ‘balancing the 
budget over the economic cycle’ has changed markedly: from the sum of sur- 
pluses and deficits being zero over the cycle (David Mellor, Chief Secretary to 
the Treasury, in November 1991) (Mellor 1991, Q. 269) to the PSBR returning to 
zero at some point during the cycle (Michael Portillo, Chief Secretary to the 
Treasury, in November 1992) (Portillo 1992, Q. 295). 

Tight control of public expenditure in the 1980s owed far more to clarity of 
ideological purpose and to strong political leadership than to systems. The 
expenditure blow-out was a reflection of the dissipation of both factors in the 
early 1990s. Accordingly, the 1993 redefinition and the procedural reforms of 
the 1992 PES constituted an attempt to restore expenditure control after the 1992 
general election. The most convenient way of distancing the past, when there 
was ministerial continuity, was to emphasize systems change. 


Reflection of substantive public sector reforms 

The Treasury’s justification for the exclusion of local authority expenditure from 
NPT in 1990 relied heavily upon the new constitutional relationship between 
central government and local authorities said to have been established by 
reforms of local government finance. Whilst that system was portrayed as 
having enforced greater accountability for local authority expenditure, an alter- 
native view would be that, having thoroughly boxed in local authorities, central 
government could afford to make a superficial retreat. Exclusion of local author- 
ity expenditure from PES had been a longstanding call of some of the most 
vociferous critics of government policy towards local authorities (Jones and 
Stewart 1983), though these authors had envisaged an accompanying enhance- 
ment of local taxation powers. In the event, the political crisis which developed 
over the implementation of the community charge led to even stricter capping 
of local authority expenditure and tax rates; the exclusion of LASFE from the 
control aggregate only lasted until 1993. There remains something of a puzzle 
as to whether the Treasury in 1990 really believed that a new constitutional 
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arrangement had been established, not least because GGE lost none of its para- 
mount importance as the key public expenditure indicator. 

With reference to the 1993 redefinition, the Treasury has not stressed the 
changing organizational shape of the public sector which would be expected to 
have profound repercussions for PES. Instead of ‘governmental’ budgetary or- 
ganizations (mainly central government departments and a double tier of multi- 
functional local authorities) delivering services, far more service delivery is 
being delegated to ‘non-governmental’ quasi-public, quasi-private single-pur- 
pose organizations, themselves often ‘fed’ by single-purpose public agencies. 
What usually appears in PES are the activities of these funding agencies (pur- 
chasing budgets and enabling grants), with the delivery agencies ‘off-budget’; 
the drawing of the general government boundary has major significance. 
Whether such a structure leads to competition-induced gains in efficiency and 
effectiveness (Secretaries of State for Health, Wales, Northern Ireland and Scot- 
land 1989; Kemp 1990; Waldegrave 1993) or whether it leads to a democratic 
deficit (Stewart, Lewis and Longley 1992) is beyond the scope of this article. The 
issues at stake here are the impacts upon the information generated by PES and 
upon the Treasury’s ability to exercise expenditure control. 

Substantive reforms of the public sector are leading through time to signifi- 
cant changes in economic category composition. Instead of much NHS expendi- 
ture appearing on the health programmes under the pay and net capital ex- 
penditure on assets headings, the move to NHS Trust status for delivery units 
means that expenditure appears as other current expenditure on goods and 
services and as external finance. Similarly, the spread of formula-funding grant 
models will have similar effects, in areas such as training, higher and further 
education, and schools. 

Whether such a structure leads to stronger or weaker Treasury control over 
public expenditure will depend crucially upon the access which public funding 
agencies and quasi-public, quasi-private delivery agencies enjoy to levers of 
political power. On the one hand, because these bodies are appointed by min- 
isterial patronage and lack democratic legitimacy, they are unlikely to offer an 
effective political challenge to ministers. If they can be made to compete for 
funds, and with each other, central government can play ringmaster, perhaps 
also encouraging resource mobilization by delivery agencies through user 
charges. Budgets can later be trimmed, and the political flak kept at arm’s 
length. On the other hand, supervision of large numbers of delivery units might 
overload central ministries /funding agencies and overstretch audit capability, 
whilst funding agencies and delivery units might become formidable lobbies for 
programme expenditure. 

PES, though substantially modified from its Plowden Committee roots 
(Plowden 1961; Clarke 1978; Thain and Wright 1992a,b), still seeks to emphasize 
‘comprehensiveness’ in its span and documentation, thus reflecting a structure 
established when government conceived of itself as producer rather than pur- 
chaser /enabler. Herein lies an unresolved tension. 
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IV CONSEQUENCES OF DEFINITIONAL CHANGE 


Intentional consequences should follow the justifications and explanations 
which have already been examined, whilst unintentional consequences may 
raise entirely new issues. 


Loss of information and transparency 

There has been a loss of information from the public domain, and of transpar- 
ency about public expenditure. This conclusion is robust, whether this outcome 
is interpreted as deliberate obfuscation (an abuse of executive power by a 
government continuously in office for a long period and expecting to remain 
there) or as unintended (cumulative definitional change surpasses the Treas- 
ury’s information processing capacities). 

The expenditure past is more obscure because the extent of definitional 
change (OPT->NPT->NCT) and of changes in accounting and measurement bases 
means that external monitoring of public expenditure on consistent definitions 
has been rendered impossible. Even when the content of measurement change 
is uncontroversial, the never-ending sequence of such changes has this effect. 
Just as important is the fact that, because of the pressure of work on key 
Treasury staff, attributable in part to the frequency of definitional changes, 
statistical requirements take a second place to operational requirements. The 
Treasury does not itself attempt to track backwards on a comprehensive basis 
and repeatedly refuses to answer written parliamentary questions seeking such 
data, citing ‘disproportionate cost’. Moreover, despite the pace of change, there 
have been no recent systematic expositions by serving Treasury civil servants, 
comparable to Imber and Todd (1983), Stibbard (1985) or White and Chapman 
(1987). The glossary published in each Statistical Supplement to the Autumn 
Statement never compensated for the absence of a handbook on methodology 
(not published since 1972 (Treasury 1972)) or for the failure to update the 1979 
guide to public sector financial information (Treasury and Central Statistical 
Office 1979).’ Treasury resources would be more likely to be allocated to such 
tasks if there was more stability in definitions but, paradoxically, there would 
then be less urgency for such public documentation. There is an important 
distinction to draw between the technical material required to support the 
reader of the output of a particular year’s PES (focusing upon what has been 
decided), and the more reflective material (focusing upon why particular 
definitional choices have been made, and the sensitivity of data to such choices) 
required by the technically accomplished observer of the overall PES process. 

The expenditure future is more obscure because the 1990 redefinition of 
public expenditure involved a major loss of forward data on function and 
economic category. Whereas the 1993 redefinition brought LASFE back within 
the control aggregate, LASFE remains non-attributed to programmes. The reali- 
ties of UK public expenditure control are that central government exerts mas- 
sive, though not absolute, control over what local authorities do, a control 
which tightened inexorably during the 1980s. There is no reason to be concerned 
about perfect correspondence between the composition of Treasury expenditure 
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plans for local authorities and the outturn pattern of expenditure. Forward 
Treasury plans would provide a framework for public expenditure priorities. 
Without them, many programmes, especially education, are quite meaningless 
in the absence of the corresponding local authority expenditure. Treasury ap- 
peals to what happens in other countries are wholly opportunistic: what matters 
is that the public face of UK expenditure planning should reflect the highly 
centralized structure of power and decision-making in the United Kingdom. 
Given the expenditure-switching powers of local authorities, there will obvi- 
ously not be a perfect correspondence between such forward figures and 
outturn. Nevertheless, such data would provide an indication of the govern- 
ment’s view as to the desirable evolution of public expenditure. By refusing to 
supply such data, the Treasury has slighted the usefulness of information which 
it had regularly published for about twenty-five years. Such data still exist for 
the year ahead for the purposes of revenue support grant settlements, though on 
local authority finance rather than PES definitions. Moreover, some of the criti- 
cism is disingenuous: there had previously been a tacit distinction between the 
composition of expenditure which the Treasury wished to encourage (published 
in white papers) and that which was its best estimate (which remained unpub- 
lished). 

An important feature of PES has always been its capacity to analyse public 
expenditure along dimensions (by function, economic category and territory) 
different from those of departmental programmes. The expenditure aggregate 
analysed on these supplementary bases was OPT but the 1990 redefinition 
redirected attention away from the control aggregate towards GGE for analytical 
purposes. Coherent public debate about broad expenditure priorities requires 
forward functional analyses. Discussion on the changing shape of the public 
sector and on the impact of public expenditure upon the wider economy re- 
quires forward economic category analyses (Oxley and Martin 1991). The an- 
nual PES cycle needs to be supplemented by periodic ten-year forward looks: the 
Treasury has never divulged its own projections since the forward look of the 
1984 Green Paper (Treasury 1984). If such a supplementary cycle were estab- 
lished, there would exist the arena for public debate about the continuing cost 
of existing and alternative policies whereas scenario exercises for particular 
programmes, such as for social security (Department of Social Security 1993), 
are likely to be widely interpreted either as softening-up exercises or as ploys 
within the current PES. 

Repeated definitional change is not the only reason for the loss of information 
from the public domain and for reduced transparency. The early years of PES in 
the 1960s were ones of immense optimism about both the beneficial effects of 
public expenditure and the capacity of government to develop efficient plan- 
ning and evaluation systems. The climate of the 1980s and 1990s is profoundly 
different, characterized by scepticism about benefits and by obvious strains in 
managerial systems. First, the original volume planning basis of PES was dis- 
credited both by its permissiveness in the face of the high inflation rates of the 
mid-1970s and because the Treasury could not quickly effect conversions from , 
volume terms to cash (Godley 1976; Wright 1977). From 1982-83, cash planning 
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supplanted the system of volume planning supported by in-year cash limits 
which had been established in 1976-77. Over the decade since 1982-83, the 
government has deliberately cultivated public confusion about the meaning of 
‘real terms’, presenting cash expenditure converted to constant prices using the 
GDP deflator to generate ‘after inflation’ figures for well-regarded expenditures 
in ways designed to convince the public that, for example, the purchasing power 
of NHS expenditure has increased by this amount. Whereas the official expendi- 
ture documents are usually cautious, the associated press releases often bla- 
tantly dissemble. Consequently, one of the key insights of the Plowden Commit- 
tee (1961), namely the importance of the Relative Price Effect, has been dissi- 
pated. 

Second, programme evaluation has long been recognized as the core weak- 
ness in the UK system (Gray and Jenkins 1982). Quite apart from the undoubted 
technical difficulties confronting evaluation, the underlying obstacles are consti- 
tutional and political: Cabinets consisting of career politicians are unlikely to 
attack each others’ spending programmes outside crisis situations; and party 
discipline and minimal resources limit the role of Select Committees in gener- 
ating costed options of expenditure and revenue change. It is the separation of 
powers, together with generous resourcing, which enables the Congressional 
Budget Office (1993) to produce its annual Reducing the Deficit: Spending and 
Revenue Options which for 1993 included 239 costed policy options. In contrast, 
the UK debate about PSBR reduction is characterized by minimal hard informa- 
tion; over-the-top speculation by opposition parties; news stories planted by 
kite-flying ministers; and leaks of government documents and correspondence, 
some attributable to delivery agencies or dissident civil servants, but many 
leaked with ministerial authorization or connivance. Suppression of costed 
policy options greatly enhances the power of the executive, as opposition 
parties and outside observers must attempt to package their own proposals on 
the basis of data inferior to those of government, thus exposing themselves to 
the weapon of political ridicule. 


‘Out of reach’ expenditure 

Inan important sense, the 1990 redefinition placed ‘production’ by local authori- 
ties outside PES, concentrating instead upon central government financing and 
permissions granting. The next stage has not been associated with the 1993 
redefinition, being rather a revolutionary shift of structure coming on stream 
over a number of years. Direct service delivery by central government is being 
eliminated wherever possible. Together with the curtailing of the functional 
responsibilities of local authorities, this is leading either to service privatization 
or to a model structured around purchaser/provider and funding council/ 
grant-recipient relationships. Whilst this process takes service provision out of 
PES, it may lead to there being many more points of contact between central 
government (especially if defined to include its purchasing and funding agen- 
cies) and delivery units. It is necessary to examine not only the direct funder- 
purchaser-provider relationships but also the capacity of such organizations to 
mobilize political resources, something which depends crucially upon the 
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model of the political process judged to be appropriate. Recourse to more 
indirect mechanisms could lead to either stricter or laxer control of public 
expenditure. 


V CONCLUSION 


There are two relevant vantage points requiring consideration: that of those 
within the PES process, and that of those looking in from outside. The former 
emphasizes issues relating to the effective planning and management of public 
expenditure, whereas the latter extends the focus to wider issues about the 
mechanisms through which those who govern are held accountable to those 
who are governed within the context of a democratic political system (Stewart 
1984). The language of accountability which pervades official statements about 
reformed public sector structures relates almost exclusively to the resource and 
commercial dimensions of managerial accountability within government. Exter- 
nal accountability is characteristically portrayed as being to the ‘consumers’ of 
public services through market and quasi-market mechanisms, not to the 
elected representatives of citizens, or to defined communities (whether con- 
ceived of in terms of neighbourhoods, interest groups or policy communities). 
Public accountability through democratic forms is concentrated upon the ac- 
countability to Parliament of the central government which is the orchestrator 
of funding agencies and quasi-markets. 

The fundamental difficulty confronting external accountability to the gov- 
erned for public expenditure planning is the lack of an audience to whom 
account can be rendered. Stewart (1984) stressed that public accountability must 
have two components: the provision of an account, for which financial and other 
information constitutes the languages in which the account is rendered; and the 
holding to account, for which is required someone to be held to account and 
someone to do the holding. In reality, there is almost no audience for depart- 
mental reports (Taylor 1993), other than the Select Committee (which shadows 
that government department) and its specialist advisers. The influential pro- 
posal (Likierman and Vass 1984) for replacing the traditional Public Expendi- 
ture White Paper with departmental reports implicitly rested upon the assump- 
tion that there would be such an audience. Departmental reports receive only 
cursory attention even in broadsheet newspapers, a marked change from the 
extensive coverage which the annual Public Expenditure White Paper used to 
receive in the 1970s and early 1980s. The publication of outline figures in the 
Autumn Statement in each November undoubtedly debased the news value of 
White Papers and their successor departmental reports. The staggered publica- 
tion of departmental reports over a period of about a fortnight has a drip-feed 
effect on news coverage, leading to limited factual reporting on the inside pages 
of the broadsheets. Ironically, leaks and speculation about the PES round are 
judged to be exciting and newsworthy by editors whilst the plans themselves 
are considered to be boring and containing little that is ‘new’. Public expendi- 
ture coverage in the media has therefore been trivialized, reflecting both in- 
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formation overload (the documents are now less digestible) and the culture of 
official secrecy about policy options (leaks may indeed reveal more about real 
choices). 

The technical solution to this dilemma is reasonably straightforward. A brutal 
rationalization of existing documentation is needed, a development which the 
unification from 1994-95 of the expenditure and revenue sides of the budget 
(Treasury 1992b; Treasury 1993b; Treasury and Civil Service Committee 1993) 
would facilitate. In practice, it would mean a merger of the public expenditure 
content of the Financial Statement and Budget Report (now published in No- 
vember) and the Statistical Supplement to the Financial Statement and Budget 
Report (now published in the following February) into a single document which 
would look remarkably like an erstwhile Public Expenditure White Paper. The 
new Expenditure Document, published simultaneously with the Tax Document, 
would be carefully structured into a self-contained main planning document 
(designed for most readers) and technical appendices (for specialist readers), 
supported by an accompanying document of costed options covering both 
accepted and rejected ones. This technical solution is unlikely to be adopted, 

. given the prevailing structure of political power within the United Kingdom. 
Governments will not willingly surrender such power and opposition parties 
would wish to secure that power for themselves. The channels of public ac- 
countability are blocked, in part by information overload and in part by infor- 
mation suppression. The existing arrangements, whether by accident or design, 
confer enormous discretion upon UK government through its control of infor- 
mation flows. 


NOTES 


1. A technical note, defining all terms and providing data sources, is available from the author. 

2. Although the Treasury distinguishes in principle between transfers of expenditure functions and 
transfers of financing responsibilities, the PES database does not maintain separate data. The distinc- 
tion relates to expenditures directly incurred by government and those which it finances at arm’s 
length. Examples of each are cited in the 1992 Autumn Statement (Treasury 1992e) Transfers of 
function and of financing responsibility within central government will sum to zero, whilst transfera 
into/out of central government will lead to a non-zero total. 

3 As a matter of ‘conventional practice’, the Treasury does not publish Projections of interest rates; 
neither does ıt provide ready reckoners of the interest rate sensitivity of public debt (Portillo 1993). 

4 The National Audit Office (1993) has complained of ‘excessive’ reserve holding by grant-maintained 
schools, what is excessive from the National Audit Office’s perspective may be perfectly rational 
from the perspective of the delivery agency 

5. The £140 reduction ın the gross level of community charge announced in the March 1991 Budget, 
financed by higher VAT, increased NPT by £3.7 billion m 1991-92 and by £5.0 billion ın 1992-93, a 
substitution of central government support for LASFE which would leave GGE unchanged (Treasury 
1991a, p 61) 

6 For example, from the 1991 Autumn Statement (T: reasury 1991c) to the 1991-92 Financial Statement 
and Budget Report (Treasury 1991b), rather than to Autumn Statement 1990 (Treasury 1990). 
Changes are not normally made between an Autumn Statement and the subsequent Financial 
Statement and Budget Report. 

7. The ‘simplification and shortening’, effected in February 1994 when the Statistical Supplement to the 
Autumn Statement became the Statistical Supplement to the Financial Statement and Budget Report 
1994-95 (Treasury 1994), resulted ın the omussion of this glossary 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MANAGED 
COMPETITION IN THE NATIONAL HEALTH 
SERVICE 


WENDY RANADE 





This article presents qualitative and survey evidence on the implementation of managed 
competition ın the NHS. After outlining the economic analysis of quasi-markets made by 
Le Grand and Bartlett, Part I argues that a framework derived from organization theory 
is a more fruitful way of analysing and understanding behaviour at local level. Part I 
describes the experience of implementation in four district health authorities, concentrat- 
ing on the way key actors conceptualized market relations and the way market imperfec- 
tions were addressed. Part II discusses the main reasons why implementation took the 
form it did and the factors shaping similar or dissimilar responses. 


INTRODUCTION 


The introduction of the quasi-market into the NHS was widely seen as the radical 
core of the NHS reforms. Underpinned by the Conservative government's belief 
in competition as a means of promoting a more dynamic and efficient service, 
the system went ‘live’ in April 1991, a step which in the opinion of many 
commentators constituted a huge and dangerous leap into the unknown. Com- 
ments on its effects since then have been based largely on theoretical prediction, 
anecdote or prejudice rather than independent research, and longitudinal stud- 
ies are rare. This article makes a contribution to the debate by drawing on case 
study and survey evidence from the largest research project studying this aspect 
of the reforms over the early years (from January 1990 to January 1993). The 
‘Monitoring Managed Competition’ project was carried out by the National 
Association of Health Authorities and Trusts in conjunction with the University 
of Northumbria and West Midlands RHA, and funded by the King’s Fund 
Institute. The research findings have been documented in a number of publica- 
tions, (see references under Appleby et al.) but this article draws on previously 
unpublished data drawn from four case study districts and their main acute 
hospitals in the West Midlands. This qualitative data is supported where neces- 
sary by quantitative material drawn from the surveys. A brief outline of the 
scope and methods of the project is given in endnote one. 
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What kind of internal market? 

‘Internal’ markets were first suggested for the NHS by the American economist 
Alain Enthoven in a monograph written in 1985 (Enthoven 1985). After that a 
number of health analysts and economists joined the debate, with their own 
variants. Underlying all the models of the internal or quasi-market is the sepa- 
ration of purchaser and provider. A designated budget-holder has responsibil- 
ity for providing healthcare for a given population and purchases it from a 
variety of providers, monitoring its quality and cost. 

Key questions revolve around the choice of budget-holder, the range of 
services to be purchased and the rules of competition. Answers to these ques- 
tions affect issues like the scope and effectiveness of competition, capacity for 
strategic planning, degree of consumer choice, administrative costs, relation- 
ships between primary, secondary and community care. Enthoven, for example, 
was primarily concerned to improve incentives for micro-efficiency, patient 
responsiveness and innovation in the health service while retaining its present 
strengths of macro-efficiency and equity. In his model the district health author- 
ity (DHA) was the sole budget-holder, receiving a capitation-based revenue and 
capital allocation with which to purchase comprehensive health care for its 
resident population. The DHA would have been given considerable freedoms in 
doing this, to raise capital, dispose of assets, negotiate directly with GPs and 
consultants, and experiment with different forms of contract. 

Several models focus on the GP as budget-holder, purchasing primary and 
community health services (Bosanquet 1985; Culyer 1988), or including certain 
hospital services too (Bevan et al. 1988), with a view to improving incentives for 
cost-effective care and reversing the historical dominance of the acute sector. 
Hunter has argued local authorities should hold the budget for health with the 
aim of promoting a non-medical approach to health improvement; and integra- 
tion of health and social care (Hunter 1991). Pirie and Butler (1988) put more 
emphasis on consumer choice, and wanted totally new financial intermediaries 
to be established (HMO-style Health Management Units) introducing competi- 
tion on the demand side as well. 

By contrast, the government’s White Paper Working for Patients contained no 
strategic objectives for the NHS, apart from a belief in the virtues of competition 
per se in promoting ‘value for money’ and a service ‘more responsive to the 
needs of patients’ (DOH 1989, p. 2). GPs were to compete with each other for 
patients, GP fundholders to compete with DHAs as purchasers of services, and 
trusts to compete with each other, District Managed Units and the independent 
sector as providers. As Hunter points out the reforms were ‘almost exclusively 
concerned with introducing supply-side changes without really attending to the 
question of what the changes were actually for’ (Hunter 1993, p. 33). Although 
a health strategy of sorts was subsequently developed by William Waldegrave 
(and continues with Virginia Bottomley) based on DHAS purchasing for ‘health 
gain’ guided by The Health of the Nation (DOH 1992) targets and priorities, the 
internal market now operating in the NHS does not appear to support and 
advance these aims. The lack of a clear strategic focus to guide the future 
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development of the quasi-market is an important issue, and one which may be 
significantly affected by new senior appointments at the NHS Executive includ- 
ing the Chief Executive, Alan Langlands. The focus of this article however is the 
implementation of the government’s version of the quasi-market (or ‘managed 
competition’ as it is now called in recognition of its regulated nature), and the 
determinants of behaviour at local level. It comments only briefly on the strate- 
gic aims of the quasi-market as a question which still needs to be resolved. 
The article is divided into three sections. 


e Part I outlines the economic analysis of quasi-markets made by Le Grand 
and Bartlett (1993) and argues that this needs to be supplemented by a 
cultural and political analysis of organizations to understand differing local 
outcomes. The analytical framework adopted for the case studies is 
outlined. 

e Part II describes the experience of implementation in four district health 

authorities, relating it to the economic analysis in Part I. In particular how 

did managers who had the main responsibility for implementation 

conceptualize the market and market relationships, and how were market 

imperfections addressed? 

Part II analyses the main reasons why implementation took the form it did 

and the factors which shaped behaviour at local level. 


PART I - THEORIZING THE QUASI-MARKET 


Given the initial unclear aims of the quasi-market, what criteria should be 
adopted for evaluating its costs and benefits? Le Grand and Bartlett (1993) 
suggest that improvements in productive efficiency, responsiveness, patient 
choice and equity have the merit of being those the government itself suggests 
either explicitly or implicitly in Working for Patients. 

The authors then discuss five conditions which must be satisfied if a quasi- 
market is to achieve these objectives, basing their discussion on the standard 
assumptions of neo-classical economics. These refer to market structure, infor- 
mation, transaction costs, motivation and cream skimming. 


e The quasi-market must satisfy the requirements of a contestable market, 
where barriers to entry (and exit) are not too high. 

e Both sides of the market should have access to cheap and accurate 
information on costs and quality. 

e The transaction costs associated with market exchange (drafting, 

negotiating, placing and monitoring contracts, installing and running 

billing and payment systems) should not exceed the efficiency gains 

produced by competition or other aspects of the quasi-market. 

Suppliers must be motivated at least in part by financial self-interest 

to respond appropriately to price signals in the market place. Purchasers 

must be motivated by the needs and wishes of users, given the agency 

relationship that exists between the actual consumer of services and the 

purchaser. 
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e Finally, equity will only be achieved if there is no incentive for cream 
skimming to occur. 


This economic framework is used to analyse quasi-market structures in 
health, social care, education and housing, (and is also used to structure the 
research findings on the NHS reported in Robinson and Le Grand 1994). The 
authors conclude that on most of these criteria the NHS quasi-market is highly 
imperfect. In particular they point to: 


e limitations on contestability and the frequent existence of local monopolies; 

e rudimentary cost and quality information; 

e the likelihood of high transaction costs; 

e the risks of opportunistic behaviour by providers; 

° the weak position of consumers and uncertainties about the willingness or 
ability of their agents, district health authorities and GPs, to reflect user 
preferences and needs in contracts; 

e risks of cream skimming, through opportunities for both purchasers and 
providers to practice ‘adverse selection’ — choosing not to buy or provide 
services for high cost patients. 


Helpful though this analysis is as a framework for assessing the strengths and 
weaknesses of quasi-market structures, it has limited utility for explaining how 
and why change occurred at local level. Potentially, the reforms had profound 
cultural and organizational implications, changing roles, relationships, power 
structures and required competencies, and introducing a new ‘business’ dis- 
course into the NHS. An adequate analysis had to take account of these factors 
and the research team adopted a framework developed by Andrew Pettigrew 
and his colleagues (1987, 1993) to structure the collection and analysis of data. 
Pettigrew et al. argue that research into organizational change should be: 


Processual (an emphasis on action as well as structure); comparative (a range of 
studies of local health care agencies); pluralist (describe and analyse the often 
competing versions of reality seen by actors in change processes); and historical 
(take into account the historical evolution of ideas and actions for change as well 
as the constraints within which decision makers operate (Pettigrew et al. 1988, p. 
314). 


Their model for doing this involves looking at the context, process and 
content of change and the way these interact over time to produce differing local 
outcomes. Context refers both to influences from the outer context (such as the 
prevailing economic, political and social environment) and influences internal 
to the organization under study (its resources, capabilities, structure, culture 
and politics). Content refers to the ‘what’ of change, and process addresses the 
question of how changes are managed and sequenced over time. 


PART II - MANAGED COMPETITION IN PRACTICE 


Part II draws on the research evidence to examine the operation of the quasi- 
market in practice. After briefly discussing aspects of the national and regional 
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context for implementation, as well as key features of the four districts, it 
describes: 


e the way the new market was perceived and structured by managers, the 
assumption of new roles and the developing relationship between 
purchasers and providers; 

e factors affecting the placing of contracts and the way the contracting 
process was handled. 


This is then related to the discussion in Part I, in particular how did managers 
conceptualize the market and market relationships and how were market im- 
perfections addressed? 


The national context 

At a national level the context was set by the ideologically driven nature of 
Thatcherite policies towards the public sector and subsequent uncertainty about 
the long-term intentions and motives of the government, for instance the belief 
voiced by many doctors that the changes heralded the eventual demise of the 
NHS and privatization. The sweep and complexity of the reforms, their rapid 
timescales and the government's determination to push them through against 
all opposition, particularly when Kenneth Clarke was Secretary of State, had 
caused considerable alarm. 

By Summer 1990 however many managers interviewed were reassured by the 
more emollient attitude of William Waldegrave that the reforms did not signify 
ultimate privatization by the back-door. Several reported their attitudes had 
changed over time as the implications of the White Paper had become clearer, 
and the new market became increasingly regulated and managed. In particular, 
the decision that the first year contracts would be based on existing patient 
flows, announced in the summer of 1990, was welcomed. These findings reflect 
the national picture with nearly half of the district general managers (DGMs) in 
the first survey indicating their attitudes to the Act had changed in the last year 
(this rose to 79 per cent for West Midlands DGMs). About one-third cited 
increased information as one reason for change but remarks from the survey’s 
respondents suggest that a sense of inevitability and pragmatism also coloured 
responses: 

It became clearer that it is here to stay — the emphasis has changed from a ‘free 
market’ to a more sensible regulated one and I have become aware of the 
opportunities the change presents. 

As the legislation moved from working paper to bill to Act my attitude changed 
to working within a new framework that could not be changed, essentially an 
opportunistic approach. 

Another important aspect of context which laid the groundwork for the 
reforms was the determined attempt by successive Thatcher governments in the 


1980s to change the culture of NHS management, from the ‘public administra- 
tion paradigm’ to the ‘efficiency paradigm’ (Richards 1992). The introduction of 
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general managers after the Griffiths Report of 1983, who were made tightly 
accountable upwards to the Secretary of State and Department of Health 
through a battery of mechanisms, created the necessary instrument for imple- 
menting government policy. Policies such as competitive tendering for the 
ancillary services, income generation, and mandatory cost-improvement sav- 
ings, created a favourable cultural and behavioural climate for a further exten- 
sion of ‘business-like’ practices. However, uncertainty about the way the new 
market would develop meant that managers had to be given considerable 
discretion in implementation. The reforms may have been top down and pre- 
scriptive in their outlines and timescales, but in their detailed substance and 
form it was left to managers to impose coherence and feasibility, to make sense 
of them at local level — hence the importance of understanding their subjective 
frame of reference. 

Many commentators have argued, for example, that there are still consider- 
able local variations in how thoroughly ‘Griffiths’ values and management 
practices have been absorbed (Strong and Robinson 1990; Harrison et al. 1993). 
As we will see from the case study data, differences in management culture did 
assume considerable importance in the reception managers gave to the NHS 
reforms, and their subsequent behaviour. 


The regional context 

National implementation pressures were mediated through regional strategies 
and stances. Some regional health authorities (RHAs) were enthusiasts and keen 
to whip their troops on at a hectic pace. Others, like the West Midlands RHA, 
covering five million people and 22 districts, were more cautious (on, for 
example, purchaser mergers and trust status). They were also preoccupied with 
other concerns such as a grand rationalization strategy for Birmingham’s health 
services. Called Building a Healthy Birmingham (BHB), it involved mergers of 
districts and the closure or amalgamation of hospitals, with considerable conse- 
quences for personnel. Many respondents in all four case study districts felt that 
regional preoccupation with BHB had left them with little leadership or direc- 
tion. They were forced to rely on their own resources and adopt a learning-by- 
doing approach. Consequently, the direction of learning was often from district 
to region, rather than the reverse. For example, District A had finalized its 
contracts before any guidance was received from the region, and was running 
them in shadow form six months in advance of the target date of April 1991. Its 
contract document became the basis of a regional standard model. The BHB 
strategy also directly affected one of the districts, District D, which was being 
merged with a neighbour in the Autumn of 1990, with all the repercussions that 
implied for changed relationships and competition for jobs. Managers thus 
faced a double measure of strain and uncertainty in the run-up to contracting. 


Local contexts 


The case study districts had been chosen to represent different contexts for 
implementing the reforms, varying in particular on three key dimensions of 
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Table 1 Key features of the case study districts: a summary 
St 


District A District B District C District D 
ese 
Urban Semi-rural Rural Urban 
Type Non-teaching Non-teaching Non-teaching Teaching 
Budget 1990-91 £81 £56.4 £34 : £110 
(million) 
Population 309,000 313,800 157,000 180,000 
Unit management Three Three Two Three 
arrangements 
Regional specialities Ten None None Numerous 
Coterminous Yes No No No 
boundaries with 
FHSA/LASSD 
% of Acute Unit's 85% 93% <90% 17% 
business drawn 
from own DHA 
Budget gainer/ Slight — High + Slight — High - 
loser under 
capitation 
funding 





complexity, competition and choice. Variables associated with complexity were 
teaching or non-teaching status; number and sites of acute hospitals; range of 
specialities; coterminosity or lack of coterminosity with FHSA and local author- 
ity social service departments and patterns of cross-boundary patient flows. All 
of these affected the range and complexity of relationships both internally and 
externally as well as workloads associated with the reforms. For example, one 
third of District B’s residents were treated across authority boundaries in over 
thirty provider units. This increased the complexity (and the potential costs) of 
contracting far more than in District C where over 90 per cent of inpatient 
episodes were treated in the local district general hospital. 

Competition for providers and choice for purchasers was assessed primarily 
by the geographical location of specialities and the number of competing units. 
In practice, choice for purchasers was curtailed in the first year owing to the NHS 
Management Executive's insistence on a ‘stable state’. The market for regional 
specialities was also controlled by the decision of West Midlands RHA to top- 
slice district budgets and retain central control for the placing of contracts in the 
first two years (1991-1993). Table 1 summarizes the main characteristics of the 
four districts. 


Perceptions of the market 


Nationally managers tended to be supportive of the main principles of the 
reforms. In the first survey of District General Managers (DGMs) and regional 
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survey of acute Unit General Managers (UGMs) undertaken in November/ 
December 1991, 85 per cent approved the NHS and Community Care Act 1990 
‘with some reservations’ (Appleby et al. 1991b, 1991c) while 88 per cent of DGMs 
(100 per cent UGMs) believed the Act would make the NHS more business-like 
(and this was a ‘good thing’). The most popular aspect of the reforms approved 
of by 90 per cent of both sets of managers was the purchaser-provider split, yet 
support for this concept was partly independent of managerial attitudes to the 
introduction of market concepts into the NHS. Only 50 per cent of DGMs thought 
a market could work successfully to the benefit of patients (60 per cent of UGMs), 
25 per cent disagreed and 17 per cent were unsure. 

In the case study districts, general managers strongly supported or supported 
‘with some reservations’ the main principles of Working for Patients but were 
more hostile and cynical in the fourth. Enthusiasm or lack of enthusiasm af- 
fected their appraisal of the local situation, and mediated perceptions of oppor- 
tunities and threats. Only District A was highly optimistic about the possibilities 
for expansion and increased market share, based on its entrepreneurial record, 
spare capacity and efficient units. This district already had considerable expe- 
rience in contracting with other districts and the region for earmarked money 
from the national waiting list initiative and felt it had a head start on its 
competitors in areas such as clinical management, costing, and rationalization 
of facilities (which had produced a balanced budget.) 

As an inner city teaching district District D faced a mini-London situation: 
intense competition, relatively high unit costs and the likelihood of fewer cross- 
boundary referrals from purchasers wishing to build up their own local serv- 
ices. The main acute unit had a large number of regional and supra-regional 
specialities serving over 120 districts and possessed a small ‘resident’ popula- 
tion, accounting for only 17 per cent of its business. Some of the regional 
specialities were particularly vulnerable but managers in the acute unit under 
study were reasonably confident that the hospital’s reputation would enable 
them to compete successfully. 

Both the acute units in the two rural districts had a virtual monopoly of 
business from their host purchaser, but their perceptions of future threats and 
opportunities differed radically. District B felt totally unthreatened: ‘We have no 
regional specialities and no speciality which logically we shouldn’t have in 
terms of patient flows and the population served. No reason for anyone to 
threaten us or vice versa’. It did however have a brand new community hospital 
on the fringes of the district for which it had to find half the revenue, and in 
consequence tried to attract patients from across district boundaries, but were 
reasonably confident of doing so. In the main, however, the ambitions of both 
district and unit managers were not to increase their share of the market, but to 
make relatively modest service improvements and use the opportunities pre- 
sented by the reforms to understand the needs of their population better. 

In the other rural district (C) where attitudes to the reforms were in general 
more hostile, pessimism reigned. Some individuals in the acute unit could see 
opportunities to market their services more effectively, but district managers 
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were in general bleak about their prospects, foreseeing a haemorrhaging of GP 
referrals out to other districts on their boundary and the near-certainty of 
takeover by one of them. Yet this hospital was the most monopolistic in the 
whole of the region, serving a huge rural area. Logically, it seemed to have little 
to fear from competitors, but managers and clinicians believed that their old 
facilities would disadvantage the district and their sole priority was gaining 
approval for a new district general hospital. 


On the purchasing side there was little evidence in all four districts that 


managers would react to the stimulus of supply side competition in the way the 
White Paper envisaged, even when choices were available. Instead competition 
was deemed to be ‘irrelevant’ to their own local situation or they aspired to 
protect their own local providers, with competition used only at the margins of 
activity. The DGM in District A for example argued that all services ‘would be 
deemed core — come hell or high water’. Support for the reforms rarely extended 
to full-hearted support for the ‘market’. Instead there was more enthusiasm for 
the public health and consumerist elements of the new purchasing role, on using 
contracts to bring greater explicitness and sharpness into the accountability 
process and to improve quality standards. 


Structuring the market 

The separation of purchaser and provider was the necessary first step in struc- 
turing the market, but how this task was approached depended on the degree 
of priority it was accorded. This in turn was affected by attitudes about the 
desirability of an early ‘hard’ split, (including the possibility of first wave trust 
applications) and the future relationship between district and unit. The transi- 
tion seemed to be most successfully handled in District B (see the mini-case 
study below). 


FIGURE 1 alge mini-case study: District B 


= ae ee ne 


| “District B was the only district where commitment to devolved. management, - 
was formally and explicitly spelt out as a guiding principle of the district’s 

: management philosophy and where perceptions about devolution were virtually 
identical in district and unit. The purchaser-provider split was seen as the key to 

| the reforms, fitting comfortably with the district's present policies. The manage- - 
| ment team put the highest priority into clarifying and confronting the implica- 
| _tions.of the changed. roles and managing their way through the transition, aided 
by two people with’explicit change management roles ~ one external and one 
internal to the organization. The early appointment of shadow executive direc- 
tors résolved personal uncertainties, strengthened team working and ensured 
committed champions for change. Separate. purchaser-provider teams were sett, 


up relatively early, meeting separately but theri ‘talking across the boundaries’; 


with the DGM on neither group but’ ‘receiving minutes from both.’ 


Furthei devolution-in an already, highly devolved district was rigorous in the, 
| interests of clarity of role and a clear business eS PE process,-and in spite of 
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the DGM's unease at the political charge surrounding trust applications, a neutral" y 
stance was taken. Units were left free to make up their own minds on self- 
| governance and two units became first wave trusts. The need to establish a new 
| basis for ‘corporacy’ in the district was acknowledged at an early stage.and there 
i was tolerance for the new trusts, sometimes misplaced initial attempts to assert 
| their independence: ‘having escaped the nest they go around hissing at people’ 
| (DGM). A lower priority was accorded to the mechanics of contracting which 
ı reassured managers in the acute unit: “The DGM took the pressure out of the 
| system with the principles of simplicity and little change’ (Unit Director of 
| Finance) 
| 
| 


_Achieving a clear and shared sense of purpose was seen by most respondents as 
the main achievement of the first year. Arguably, the amount of effort put into 
‘reworking’ the culture and rethinking the basis of partnership between district 
and units at an early stage led to a smoother transition, with fewer of the tensions 
which appeared elsewhere. 

In the other three districts, conflicts emerged between district; and unit, and 
between unit and unit as each party reinterpreted their interests in the new 
environment. Yet it would be wrong to ascribe the cause of this conflict simply 
to the reforms: often these were simply the vehicle for the expression of old 
resentments, frustrations, ambitions and deep-seated problems which had sim- 
mered for many years. The second mini-case study illustrates how these affected 
responses in District A. 


FIGURE 2 Second mint-case study: District A 








District A prided itself on the quality and dynamism of its management team, 
| and its strongly managed entrepreneurial units. Acute services here were split 
across two sites: Western Unit, the largest hospital with over 900 beds, containing 
| all the regional specialities, was located on the city outskirts, Historically the 
| district, along with two of its smaller neighbours, was part of the same Hospital 
| Management Committee until 1974. Capital development for the group was - 
; concentrated at Western Unit's hospital, which partly accounts for its location. 
| After the 1974 reorganization the authority acquired single district status and 
‘ownership’ of the group’s flagship hospital, much to the resentment of its 
| neighbours. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

t 

i 
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City Unit in the city centre was based on two older hospitals, contained three 
large specialities (oral surgery, trauma and orthopaedics and opthalmology), the 
accident and emergency department and undertook 80 per cent of the district's 
outpatient work. Whereas 25 consultants were based at City Unit, another 80 
visited for outpatient clinics from Western. Medical records and pathology 
services were also situated there. Not surprisingly there was a unanimous desire 
among Western’s clinicians and managers to see services unified on their site, 
argued both on clinical and efficiency grounds. There was some resentment that 
a previ rationalization of hospitals (which had cut the numbers from six to 
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a a T i a a ee 
three) had failed to address this question, and indeed-led to further investment . 
in City Unit's hospitals, and also.a-perception that-the district's reputation as an . 
innovator rested neo on \ the wore ae and ee their forceful UGM, 
had doe. : p 


In this district the purchasers MeS split was T E in importance by’. 
the DGM and Chairman to ‘Phase two! of impleméntation. This was largely due 
` to the DGM’ s almost obsessive desire to retain ‘corporacy’ at all costs, motivated . 
partly by a rational cancern with the risks involved in a too rapid transition, 
partly by a reluctance to face the separating interests of district arid unit. Instead 
of a ‘pplit’ (a word both men disliked) the new telationship was'envisaged as that _ 
between a main board and its subsidiaries, the interests of both district and unit | 
- seen as ‘symbiotic’ based on thé concept of ‘preferred buyer and preferred - 
supplier’. Staff in Western Unit however felt that this ignored their wider role as” 
-regional supplier of § services and their strategic’ loc location within the country. i 


~ No séparate purchasing and providing teams were created. Instead the DGM led ° 
the ‘commissioning team’ whose membership virtually parallelled the district 

` management board, including the,UGMs. By the summer of 1990 several re-’ 
spondents were already uneasy that-its brief was unclear, and there was an 
urgent need to reconsider the’ nature of ’corporacy’ in the new ‘environment. 
Managers in the acute units were chafing for more independence, the Director of 
Contracting impatient for more ‘hard-nosed’ negotiations with the units ‘but we. - 
are Jeaning over backwards to play the corporate game’. 


_ The DGM and Chairman’s strong oppositión to Western Unit's desire to apply for 
- first wave trust status strengthened. fears in the unit that ‘working together’ (the > 
DGM’s motto for implementation) wasa euphemism for maintaining control and 
the district’s inability to come to terms with its new role. Tensions spilt over into 
. contracting and a misplaced attempt to put pressure ‘on the unit at a too early 
stage (the first review, meeting on the shadow contracts) infuriated clinical 
directors, reawakened old grievances and threw them solidly behind the idea of 
self-governance where previously there had been doubters. Although the DGM. 
- and other district managers worked hard to restore the basis of the relationship 
(largely: successfully) there was a tacit recognition that the balance of power had 
changed. Further opposition toa “self-governing application would have been 
> unwise in the interests of a continuing, relationship with their major supplier and > 
a successful, application went ahead i in thé second wave. 





Although the desire for anise indepenideńce. wasa strong PAA factor 
- in the unit’s bid, it was.also based dn-the UGM’s political calculation of the future 
line-up of forces in the county in any future development of larger purchasing 
authorities. By. distancing himself from any particiilar contender, friendly rela- ` 
tions could be ‘maintained with all. ‘Indeed independence from the district en- 
hanced relations with its rieighbours, who may have felt the hospital had once 


more reverted to its original intended role as a specialist resource for the whole | 
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, on Western’s site, which was the option finally chosen. - 





7 which included'as ope option the.closuré of City Unit and unification of servicea 





By year two there was evidence of changed attitudes as district managers 
began to adapt to the purchasing role with varying degrees of readiness. Even 
in District C, which had been most resistant to change, it was accepted by the 
DGM that ‘the purchaser-provider split is for real’. A more detached, sometimes 
hard-nosed attitude to their own units was noticeable. Managers in District B, 
for example, were critical that their own acute hospital was not challenging 
clinicians forcefully enough, was too complacent about the competition from a 
well-managed trust on its boundaries, and the difficulties of meeting the rev- 
enue targets for their new community hospital. Although the expansion of GP 
fundholding was a worry to the DGM ‘at the moment they are biting the ankles 
of the provider units and getting them to take more notice of what GPs want, and 
that suits me very well.’ 

The DGMs in Districts B and D wanted all their units to have trust status as 
quickly as possible, though D was thwarted by the RHA’s decision not to allow 
early applications from authorities involved in the BHB changes. Continuing 
responsibility for their district managed units was felt to lead to confusion of 
role and conflicts of interest. In District B all the executive directors and the 
chairman were unanimous on the benefits of trust status, even though they 
admitted the old patterns of communication and corporacy in the district had 
changed, sometimes for the worse: 


They’ve been through a phase of flexing their muscles and we've seen a bit of 
daftness. Entirely predictable and I think now it’s beginning to settle in to a much 
more effective pattern. You know where you are with trusts and they know 
where they are with you, and there is within the contract discussions a much 
sharper focus (Director of Quality Assurance) 


Similar views were voiced in District A, where the Director of Contracting 
described the relationships as ‘healthier’: ‘Strangely one has to be divorced in 
order to get involved and I think the relationship we have as purchasers is the 
one that we always should have had.’ 

In at least three authorities (A, B and D) there was a surprising degree of 
consensus in the way district managers conceptualized the relationship with 
their main supplier, illustrated by these quotations from each authority’s DGM: 


... a win-win situation with incentives both ways but where there is a constructive 
tension that keeps people on their toes (District A). 


the creation of an environment of contestability ... you will have preferred 
providers because people need services locally but you have to create some kind 
of tension in that relationship, to avoid things becoming too cosy (District D). 
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We accept we will always place a major proportion of our business with a unit 
which is in the centre of the district. It is unthinkable that that would actually go 
to the wall. We then need to work on the relationship with this major supplier 
and ensure there is a close and cooperative arrangement ... but with a level of 
competition at the margin to keep them on their toes (District B). 


The relationship between Marks and Spencers, Peugeot or Toyota and their 
suppliers were often cited as models. 


Contracting 

The difficulties experienced by the districts in trying to write, negotiate and 
monitor contracts in the first two years illustrate many of the theoretical points 
made earlier in the article. Some of the key issues were: 


1. Information deficiencies 

This was the most important problem all faced, a finding which is overwhelm- 
ingly confirmed by the surveys. There were problems with information systems 
which did not perform; a lack of data about services currently provided; the 
under-development of needs assessment; difficulties in obtaining accurate refer- 
ral data from GPs, particularly regarding outpatients; crude information on 
costs and quality which made any kind of comparison meaningless; delays in 
receiving baseline activity data from the region and doubts about its accuracy 
when it did arrive. The result was even the most ambitious districts had to 
progressively simplify their contracts to meet the timescale of 1 April. The bulk 
were either simple speciality block contracts (which specifies access to a defined 
service by a defined population for an agreed fee), or block with ‘ceilings’ and 
‘floors’ on activity. Although clauses on risk management were agreed, these 
were fairly crude. For instance in District B only a 5 per cent change (plus or 
minus) in activity levels triggered re-negotiations on contract prices. As activity 
increased by 34 per cent, the acute unit was forced to bear the increased costs, 
hence in year two a formula was agreed which compensated the unit by 1 per 
cent in money terms for every 3 per cent in activity (up to a maximum of 3 per 
cent in money for 5 per cent in activity), with the intention that in cash terms the 
boundaries of risk were evenly shared between both parties. 


2. Assymetry of information 

In the first year the balance of informational advantage appeared to lie with the 
purchasers, partly because they appeared to make faster progress than the 
providers (who still had existing services to run), partly because in most cases 
they still retained managerial control and had access to the unit’s information 
systems. By year two however, there were complaints from at least two Direc- 
tors of Finance that information was becoming harder to access and verify. In 
some cases providers were claiming increased costs and hence prices which the 
purchasers found difficult to verify in the absence of yardstick pricing. This was 
particularly true when dealing with providers outside the district. In addition, 
if the ‘host’ district had agreed the price, extra-district purchasers had little 
option but to do so, although they were often suspicious that such agreements 
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represented collusive attempts to restore the financial position of units in deficit. 
Claimed increases in activity were also difficult to verify: were they real or did 
they simply represent more accurate recording? 


3. Quality measures 

Quality measures in contracts could be contentious issues. Providers thought 
purchasers were focusing on the wrong areas, being too prescriptive or bureau- 
cratic, unrealistic in their aspirations or unwilling to fund the improvements 
they desired. Purchasers thought providers were not pressing clinicians hard 
enough to make changes. 


4. Transaction costs 

Ex ante transaction costs are those encountered in drafting, negotiating and 
safeguarding the contract. Ex post transaction costs are associated with monitor- 
ing the outcomes of the contract, and settling disputes. In theory, more care at 
the first stage is associated with higher ex ante costs; less care at this stage, and 
the writing of incomplete contracts, may produce lower ex ante costs, but is 
associated with higher ex post costs (Le Grand and Bartlett 1992, p. 27). 

Qlustrations of how the districts tried to limit ex ante costs include the follow- 
ing: sending for copies of draft contracts from other districts, thought to be more 
advanced (though they were often disappointed by what they found); joint 
arrangements with other districts, whereby small amounts of business with one 
provider were included in the ‘host’ purchaser’s contract; standard contract 
documents were adopted or ‘lead’ purchasers negotiated on behalf of a group. 
In one district a similar ‘lead’ GP fundholder negotiated for six others, and the 
DHA ‘shadowed’ the negotiations so that standard contract terms were ar- 
ranged. Finally, there were attempts to set up more formal purchasing consortia 
and, in the second year, moves towards outright mergers. 

Although purchasers were forced to write block, (and therefore incomplete) 
contracts, there were still great differences in the effort and care put into writing 
and negotiating them, and hence the ex ante costs as measured in management 
time. Much of the work surrounding contracting was inevitably process and 
systems-oriented in the first year, but was seen to bring later benefits, particu- 
larly in District A which had gone to great lengths to test the robustness of their 
financial assumptions and quality measures in the shadow contracts. Inter- 
viewed in November 1991, the Director of Contracting explained that although 
there had been contentious areas, a clear financial framework and rules had 
been established before the April 1st deadline ‘so between purchaser and pro- 
vider we just don’t have a problem at the moment’. District C, where prepara- 
tion had been minimal, was in a very different situation, as the mini-case study 
below illustrates. 


FIGURE 3 Third mini case study: District C 







District C’s hostility'to the reforms combined with a reactive management style 
ensured a ‘business as usual’ approach to implementation. By the summer of 
1990 no formal separation of purchaser-provider had taken place, few functions 
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: : - T : 
were devolved down to units and'progress on contracting was desultory, almost 
deliberately so, until a:formal Contracts Steering Group was set up in July 1990 
under the stimulus of.a GP fundlidlder and neighbouring authority wishing to 

_ begin formal contract negotiations. The, Director of District, Support Services 
- emerged with the main responsibilities for contracting “by default’ and soon felt 
“overwhelmed and demoralized by the size and complexity ofthe task. In the 
acute unit, responsibility for contracting was also allocated to one individual, 
with no involvement of clinicians; working to a directive that ‘because we were 
all so busy with other things, we were not to worry about it. I wish we had!’ 
There was little discussion between the acute unit and the district on the content 
of the contracts, and they were priced and set by the Purchaser (although thé lack 
of expertise in the unit meant they were ca ina oa to make a meaning- 
ful contribution). . 7 1 


Although more formalized Da Sk arrangements were in ees sixteen 
months later, it was admitted that on contracting ‘we are hardly at first base’. The 
district’s delay i in coming to terms with the purchaser role meant that informa- 
tion and financial services. were.still not devolved to the units, information 
systems were reported to be ‘rudimentary’ and ‘crashing all over the place’, (for 
example, the acute unit was still unable to coat 95 per cent of its procedures and - 
was unable to provide routine monthly activity information for monitoring). For 
its part the unit’s felt the purchaser liad no real cońception of its role, and didn’t , 
know what services it wanted to buy. Quality standards had been put into the 
conttacts ‘without any reference back to the unit'as to whether we could achieve 
them’. Not surprisingly, the ease ss aaa for PEE was ‘very aa 
pointed’ at the progress made.” 





Contract monitoring proved to be another difficult area. TE difficul- 
ties were central, and although contract documents specified the quality and 
activity information providers were required to provide, there were huge vari- 
ations in compliance. 

If taken seriously quality monitoring was time consuming, though felt to be 
a rewarding and beneficial process by both parties, since it led to much better 
understanding and knowledge by the purchaser of the real resource and clinical 
issues involved, and fruitful debates about what ‘quality of care’ meant in 
practice. Monitoring quality standards in providers outside the district was 
more difficult. District B found that the initial agreement to allow the ‘host’ 
district to monitor on behalf of other purchasers meant that in some cases 
nothing at all was done. What had initially seemed a reasonable way of cutting 
ex post transaction costs, and allowing a provider to work to a common set of 
quality standards was foundering because ‘some districts have never made the 
purchaser-provider split, they are still far too soft on their own units’. 


Discussion 
We can now turn to the questions posed in the beginning of Part I. To begin 
with, what light does this evidence throw on the interaction between buyers and 
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sellers and the kind of market they envisaged developing? It seems clear that 
even at an early stage managers conceptualized the market on ‘relational’ lines, 
with more progressive districts already talking of developing ‘preferred provid- 
ers’ based on some form of accreditation. Ford argues that where there is a small 
number of large suppliers and corporate consumers, a market will develop 
which is characterized by long-term relationships between buyer and seller 
based on trust, ‘track record’ and a reputation for service and reliability (Ford 
1990). Markets which exhibit many of the characteristics of healthcare — uncer- 
tainty, risk and imperfect information — develop along similar lines. At the same 
time, they have developed an agreed body of industry-wide procedures to 
regulate the apportionment of risk (Chambers 1990). 

Secondly, how were market imperfections being addressed? Earlier in the 
article the theoretical conditions which must be met if a quasi-market is to 
achieve gains in efficiency, responsiveness and choice, with no loss of equity, 
were discussed. Problems associated with meeting these conditions in the NHS 
quasi-market were also considered. The evidence presented here allows us to 
comment on four of these — a contestable market, information, transaction costs 
and motivation, but not on the fifth, the threat of ‘cream-skimming’. 
Contestability 
We have seen that the scope for competition appeared to be limited in three 
districts, and DHA purchasers preferred to concentrate on improving services 
for residents within the context of maintaining local services. Nevertheless there 
was evidence by year two that purchaser perceptions of choice had widened 
particularly on the boundaries of their territories, and there were examples of 
hard bargaining, for example in the disposition of waiting list monies, to get 
maximum benefits for patients. Other examples included using GP-run clinics 
and community hospitals to carry out certain procedures more cheaply than the 
acute hospital or working towards joint services with other districts. Even in 
District C, where using providers outside the district was, according to the DGM, 
‘like shooting ourselves in the foot’, he was nevertheless prepared to do this in 
order to get a more responsive service in a particular speciality. Competition 
was being used at the margins therefore and purchasers had started to experi- 
ment with more cost-effective methods of service provision. 

On the demand side, the DHA was virtually a monopoly purchaser in three 
districts with fewer than two GP fundholders by year two (in the fourth district 
there were six). It was therefore important that purchasers were aware of, and 
responsive to, consumer preferences. However, little had been done in the 
districts to establish a dialogue with local residents though, there were examples 
of innovatory practice and aspirations for the future. By contrast all four dis- 
tricts had consulted closely with GPs and treated their views with respect. The 
survey evidence demonstrates this contrast vividly. By December 1991, 30 per 
cent of DHAs nationally had conducted a postal survey of residents and 22 per 
cent had conducted face-to-face interviews with selected samples. However, 99 
per cent had met all the GPs in the district and two-thirds had more systematic 
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methods of consultation in place (postal questionnaires, personal interviews). 
How far did this flurry of consultation affect contract intentions? Ranking the 
factors that would influence their judgements on where to place contracts, 85 
per cent gave a high rank (1st, 2nd or 3rd) to GPs expressed preferences, but 84 
per cent gave a low rank (7th, 8th or 9th) to the results of consumer surveys, the 
opinion of the community health council or the results of patient satisfaction 
surveys (Appleby et al. 1992). 


Information 

It was clear that both purchasers and providers were still experiencing serious 
deficiencies in the quality, accuracy and timeliness of information. Providers 
were still unable to cost and price their activities properly. Purchasers’ knowl- 
edge about health needs, comparative costs and quality of providers was still 
too poor to enable them to purchase efficiently. Nevertheless in three districts 
most respondents argued that benefits from improved activity and financial 
information were already apparent, some systems problems were being over- 
come such as those for paying and billing, appropriate incentives were in place 
to produce rapid further improvements in the quality of information, and that 
they ‘already knew more about our patch than we ever did before’ (Director of 
Contracting, District B). The costs associated with this improvement may be 
very considerable: Hughes and Bayes (1991) add to the £260 million originally 
designated for the roll-out of resource management to 260 acute hospitals the 
cost of installing Hospital Information Support Systems in up to 280 hospitals 
at a cost of £5 million to £10 million per site, and District Information Systems 
at £0.5 million each. 


Transaction costs 

Block contracts, the commonest form used by DHAs at present, are associated 
with lower ex ante costs but higher ex post ones (Le Grand and Bartlett 1993). 
Although there were several examples of ways in which districts had tried to 
reduce both by collaboration with other purchasers, these were shown to be not 
always satisfactory particularly on the issue of monitoring. Some progress had 
been made in designing cost-sharing agreements with providers to handle 
future uncertainty over activity levels and agree the apportionment of risk, and 
in setting clear rules to reduce disputes over extra-contractual referrals by GPs. 
Motivation 

On the issue of motivation, providers need to be sufficiently financially moti- 
vated to respond to market incentives for efficiency. This does not necessarily 
imply the need to be profit-maximizers (and indeed this could be counter- 
productive given the tendency to monopoly or oligopoly in the quasi-market); 
but it does mean that providers believe they are responsible for their own 
financial fate. To the extent that providers feel insulated from market pressures 
and protected by their local purchaser they will be less likely to change their 
behaviour. There is some evidence from the case studies that this relationship 
was true, but the reality of the purchaser-provider split, (including whether 
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units had become trusts) and the degree to which the DHA had made the cultural 
transition to the purchasing role, was as important as the presence or absence 
of competition in helping to bring about changed attitudes and behaviour in the 
units, among both managers and clinicians. 

Purchasers must be motivated to fulfil the needs and wishes of users, and 
although managers in the case study districts were in general keen to become 
‘champions of the people’ this was still largely rhetoric by year two. 


PART IN - EXPLAINING BEHAVIOUR: SIMILARITIES AND 
DIFFERENCES 


What conclusions can we draw about the factors that affected the responses of 
local managers and shaped the way they implemented ‘managed competition’ 
in their own areas? 

A number of factors were common to all the authorities in the first two years. 
All had to learn the mechanics of contracting, install and test information 
systems, devolve appropriate management functions to units, set up asset 
registers, etc. All had to cope with severe information deficiencies and unreli- 
able ‘market’ signals on price and quality. In view of this, it was not surprising 
to find in the second national survey that managers still preferred to place 
contracts according to historical patterns of patient flow, the preferences of GPs 
and their previous experience of providers, even though the brakes applied by 
the NHS Management Executive had been lifted (Appleby et al. 1992). 

It is more interesting to consider the factors leading to differences, from the 
more detailed evidence provided by the case study districts. Contextual factors 
‘such as the ‘shape’ of the local market were clearly important, although only in 
District D were the direct effects of competition having a major impact. In the 
other three districts competitive pressures were much less discernible though 
the enhanced power of GPs to force through changes was apparent, both 
through fundholding and threats of fundholding. Factors indirectly connected to 
managed competition, such as the new funding system or capital charging also 
affected the strategic responses of authorities. Even without the regional health 
care strategy for Birmingham, for instance, capitation-losers like District D had 
an incentive to merge with a neighbouring authority to improve its population 
base. Capital charging combined with a harder-edged attitude to cost-effective- 
ness re-opened long-standing questions on the shape of hospital services in 
District A. 

“ Factors like these as well as the structural complexity of the district, relation- 
ships with GPs and other key agencies such as local authority and FHSA, existing 
planned developments and priorities — were all part of what Pettigrew and his 
colleagues described as the ‘fit’ between the change agenda and the locale 
(Pettigrew et al. 1993). Such factors were recognized by the districts themselves 
as obstructive or facilitating factors. For example, one respondent in District A 
argued ‘This district has many advantages — if Working for Patients’ doesn’t work 
here, it won’t work anywhere.’ 

However, the realities of the local context were mediated through the atti- 
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tudes of managers to the reforms, and their subjective interpretations of oppor- 
tunities and threats. For example, both District B and District C were similar 
types of district where the main acute hospitals had similar monopolistic advan- 
tages yet attitudes varied considerably. 

Underlying these differences in perception were cultural variables. For exam- 
ple, resistance to change seemed almost a general cultural characteristic of 
District C, reflecting perhaps the geographical remoteness of the area and its 
sense of uniqueness. Hence one respondent argued that local people were ‘very 
set in their ways’ and of his colleagues ‘We are a collection of self-opiniated 
individuals who won't be changed by anyone or anything’. Others voiced 
similar sentiments. 

Even more important were differences in management culture, processes and 
competencies. In the three ‘supportive’ districts aspects like the new funding 
system, extension of resource management, medical audit, further devolution to 
units and the use of contracts to focus accountability, were seen as logical 
extensions of general management and the development of a more ‘business- 
like’ culture. Many of these changes seemed to be taking them down a road they 
were already treading, particularly in District A. Such districts were better 
prepared, more self-confident in their ability to manage the changes, and pos- 
sessed a more efficient process for doing so. 

However, aspects of the reforms which didn’t fit their concepts of ‘good’ 
management could be rejected and labelled as ‘ideological’ (often applied to 
self-governing trusts and GP fundholding) or re-shaped in ways which fitted 
existing values and assumptions. Hence the enthusiasm for using the purchas- 
ing role to target needs more effectively, improve access and quality of care. 
Nationally, purchasers endorsed these views in the second survey. ‘Moving 
towards equal access to services for all members of the local population’ was 
considered by DGMs to be the most important role of the district, and ‘buying 
the same quantity of health care at an improved quality’ to be the second most 
important role (Appleby et al. 1992). 

Finally, political variables have to be taken into account in explaining actions 
and behaviour. The reforms impacted on an existing set of historical and 
political relationships and threw more players into the ring such as FHSAs and 
GP fundholders. This disturbed the existing local order, creating new opportu- 
nities for individuals and organizations to advance their aims and enhance their 
standing. Long-standing disputes over (for example) the disposition of acute 
services or the relationship between acute and community services were once 
again put on the agenda and by year two the tactical positioning of the organi- 
zation, its alliances and coalitions with others, were becoming an important 
consideration in ensuring organizational success (and in some cases personal 
survival) as the momentum on mergers and take-overs gathered pace. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It seems clear that behaviour in the quasi-market can only be partially explained 
by economic theory. An eclectic mixture of environmental, organizational, cul- 
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tural and political factors have to be given due importance.? In particular a 
‘relational market’ may be a predictable response to problems of monopoly, 
assymetry of information, uncertainty and purchaser concern for quality as 
Propper claims (Propper 1993) but it also reflects the ‘embeddedness’ of the NHS 
quasi-market in complex networks of existing social relations (Granovetter 
1985; Granovetter and Swedberg 1992). Mapping and explaining the dynamics 
of these developing relationships will be an important task for social research 
in future, drawing on concepts and theories from organizational behaviour, 
political science and new developments in the sociology of economics as well as 
economics itself. 

The longer-term development of the quasi-market, and in particular how the 
commissioning function can be strengthened is a matter of some debate. Sys- 
tems and information deficiencies can be addressed, and will improve over 
time. For example, a national steering group is examining the development of 
costing protocols and standard costing, there is growing interest in some form 
of national or regional accreditation system for providers; and the Central 
Health Outcomes Unit is developing and coordinating work on effectiveness 
and the assessment of health outcomes. More fundamental difficulties flow from 
the continuing fragmentation of purchasing and funding between DHAs, FHSAS 
and GP fundholders, working to different criteria and objectives Different 
views on how this might be resolved have been expressed (see for instance Kerr 
et al. 1993; Ranadé 1994; Le Grand and Bartlett 1993). All agree however that if 
the progress of the market to date has been marked by trial and error, experi- 
ment and innovation, its future design must be built on clearer aims and a 
coherent strategic framework. 


NOTES 


1. Data from the case studies is based on two sets of in-depth interviews (86 in the first round, 77 im 
the second) carried out with chairmen, key managerial and clinical staff; general practitioner, CHC 
and FHSA representatives. In the second round, one speciality in each district was chosen for more 
detailed analysis, with interviews carried out from ward sister level to chrucal director /business 
manager. This material was supplemented by documentary and statistical sources drawn from the 
districts and regional health authority, as well as some informal follow-up conversations under- 
taken outside the main body of interviews. 


As Figure 4 shows, the surveys and interview timetable were structured around 1 April 1991, the 
implementation date of the reforms, to try and capture a sense of ‘before’ and ‘after’ in respondent 
opinion. 
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Surveys 1 April 1991 


1st Purchasor Survey 2nd Purchaser Survey 





January January January January 
1990 1991 1992 1993 
1st Round Case Study Interviews 2nd Roum) Case Study Intervrews 
Interviews 


FIGURE 4 Project timetable 


2. Baeza et al. (1993) come to similar conclusions in their smaller case studies of four London hospital 
providers. 

3. Since this article was written a decisive shift ın favour of a ‘primary care-led NHS’ was announced 
at the 1994 Conservative Party Conference with a major expansion of the GP fundholding scheme 
(Department of Health 1994). Legislation to replace existing DHAs and FHSAs by new integrated 
authorities by 1996, announced in October 1993, was still being considered by Parliament (Depart- 
ment of Health 1993). 
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PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION: THE 
IMPLICATIONS FOR THE OMBUDSMAN 


ROBERT HAZELL 








In an article in Public Administration five years ago I reported on the operation 
of the new freedom of information laws in Australia, Canada and New Zealand 
(Hazell 1989). Despite these Commonwealth precedents, under Mrs Thatcher’s 
premiership the British government maintained that freedom of information 
was incompatible with the Westminster system of ministerial accountability to 
Parliament. Under John Major that line has softened a bit, and last year the 
British government took an important step towards. freedom of information, 
with the introduction of its new code of practice on open government. The code 
of practice will be policed by the Ombudsman; and this article considers the 
implications of this novel extension to his jurisdiction. 


THE 1993 WHITE PAPER ON OPEN GOVERNMENT 


“The government’s White Paper was published in July 1993, and the new open 
government régime took effect in April 1994. The centrepiece of the White Paper 
is not a Freedom of Information Act but an administrative code of practice. This 
may be considered rather neat and flexible, a piece of good British pragmatism; 
but in the freedom of information stakes it places the UK in a minority of one. 
Of the 15 Commonwealth governments who have introduced freedom of infor- 
mation {I include the Australian states and Canadian provinces) all have done 
so by legislation. We are being led down a very different road, which may or 
may not turn out to be a blind alley. 

The White Paper has some good features. I will mention just two. The first is 
the requirement to publish departments’ internal manuals: what administrative 
lawyers cail their secret law. It is a feature of the legislation overseas, which has 
led to useful improvements there; departments say it forced them to pull their 
manuals into shape, and J hope the same will happen here. The second is a new 
right to reasons for administrative decisions. This is an advance we would all 
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welcome, although it is hedged about with certain exceptions. In particular, 
there is no right to reasons where there is a well-established convention not to 
give reasons: depending on how that is interpreted, it may not lead to very much 
change. 

I come now to the arrangements for access to information. The first point to note 
is that the code offers access to information, not documents. The government is 
offering to answer our questions, but not to show us its papers. Experience 
overseas suggests that many requesters will not be satisfied until they see the 
documents. 

Government departments must answer reasonable questions for factual in- 
formation within 20 working days. They can withhold information if it 
comes within the exemption provisions set out in Part II of the code of practice. 
There are 15 exemptions under the usual headings - defence, international 
relations, law enforcement, efficient management of the economy, etc., but 
they are unusually restrictive in two respects: 


— there is no balancing test of the public interest, unlike Australia or New 
Zealand: so, for example, there is a blanket exemption for all advice and 
policy analysis. Projections, assumptions, and the analysis of alternative 
policy options are all excluded. 

— there are blanket exemptions for certain areas; immigration, nationality, 
consular work are completely off limits. No justification is advanced for this; 
it can only result from special pleading by the Immigration and Nationality 
Department of the Home Office. 


Requesters will have to pay charges, but there is no guidance offered in the 
White Paper: it will be left to departments to make their own arrangements. 

Requesters denied information, or dissatisfied with information given, must 
first complain to the department, and have their request considered at a higher 
level. This is a very sensible provision, found in Australia, where internal 
review is able to resolve about 40 per cent of complaints. 

If the requester is still not satisfied he can complain to the Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Administration. It is not unknown for legislation overseas to 
confer responsibility for considering complaints upon the Ombudsman, al- 
though generally that is backed up by a tribunal or the courts. What is rare is 
for the Ombudsman to be given this function without any backstop, and without 
any new powers. But because of the government's desire to introduce open 
government without legislation the Ombudsman will have no powers save 
those already conferred upon him by the 1967 Parliamentary Commissioner Act. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE OMBUDSMAN 


Workload 

The Parliamentary Commissioner currently receives nearly 1,000 complaints a 
year — 986 in 1993. The New Zealand Ombudsman receives 2,000 ordinary 
Ombudsman cases and 1,000 Official Information Act complaints a year, in a 
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country with a population of 34m. The Canadian Information Commissioner 
(a specialist Ombudsman) receives 700 complaints from a population of 25m. It 
is very difficult to say what the numbers will be here. My guess is that it will be 
much lower than a straight translation of the overseas figures, allowing for the 
population difference. Fewer people will know about their new rights in the UK, 
because they will not be declared by a Freedom of Information Act. The govern- 
ment has issued very little publicity; and it has retained the requirement to 
approach the Ombudsman through the MP filter. My best guess is that in the first 
year there will only be a couple of hundred complaints, and thereafter it may 
level out at between 500 and 1,000. Not all complaints will be for refusal to 
disclose information. There will also be complaints about departments’ delays 
in disclosing information, and about charges. 

And there may be complaints about delays by the Ombudsman. The average 
time in the UK to complete a PCA investigation and report back to the MP is 
12-13 months. In New Zealand the Ombudsman completes an Ombudsmen Act 
investigation in three months, and an official information case in four months. 
In Canada the Information Commissioner takes 4-6 months. Much will turn on 
the resources given to the Parliamentary Commissioner here. Will he get 
through his open government cases in much the same time as those other 
jurisdictions — 3-6 months; or will the average time be a year or more? 


Lack of enforcement powers 

One reason why cases may drag on is the Ombudsman’s lack of enforcement 
powers. Other jurisdictions generally have some form of effective legal remedy. 
In most, the citizen has the choice of complaining to the Ombudsman, or going 
to a court or tribunal; in Australia it is a tribunal; in Canada the Information 
Commissioner is the first stage in the appeal process, but with the Federal Court 
thereafter. In New Zealand the Ombudsman’s recommendations on disclosure 
are legally binding, unless vetoed by an Order in Council approved by the 
whole Cabinet within 21 days. In those Australian states where Ombudsmen are 
the only avenue of appeal, their decisions are final. And in the UK the Data 
Protection Registrar, who in complaints about access fulfils an analogous role, 
has enforcement powers. She generally operates successfully by negotiation, 
just as the Ombudsman does; but all concerned know that she has enforcement 
powers. 

The White Paper says ‘The recommendations of the Ombudsman have almost 
invariably been accepted in the past’. That is true: the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioner has a very high record of compliance. But for reasons considered below 
open government cases are likely to be different, and much more politically 
charged, than the average case of maladministration; and government depart- 
ments may be more resistant. The White Paper says that recalcitrant depart- 
ments can be called before the Select Committee on the PCA. That may make a 
department think twice; but it is not really a satisfactory remedy, and the New 
Zealand experience suggests that ministers may prefer a rough parliamentary 
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ride to releasing the information. In New Zealand individual ministers origi- 
nally had a power to veto the Ombudsman’s recommendation; and the main 
text book on Freedom of Information in New Zealand comments as follows: 


The Danks Committee [who framed the legislation] saw criticism and question- 
ing in parliament as a real, indeed the primary sanction. There were many at the 
time who were sceptical of the efficacy of this political ‘sanction’. Subsequent 
vetoes showed that public criticism of the responsible Minister by the Opposition 
was easily stigmatized as political point scoring, and, in any event, easily weath- 
ered ... The chances of the political sanctions being hollow were always high and, 
in our view, this was borne out by our experience during the 1982-87 period 
(Eagles, Taggart and Liddell 1992). 


In 1987 the legislation was amended to require the veto to be exercised by 
ministers collectively, and made subject to judicial review by the High Court. 
So far the collective veto has never been used. 


Legal disputes 
Another reason why cases may drag on is that freedom of information disputes 


are essentially legal disputes. Even in the high profile political cases, the argu- 
ment is conducted in legal terms. To quote again from the New Zealand com- 
mentators: 


It is now clear that freedom of information disputes are always disputes over 
law: every case raises issues of statutory interpretation and application. They are 
a different diet from the traditional ‘maladministration’ fare of the office which 
is capable of resolution in almost every case by thorough investigation, discus- 
sion, persuasion, and, often, negotiation and compromise (Eagles et al. 1992). 


Sir George Laking, the Ombudsman in post when New Zealand’s Official 
Information Act was introduced, recognized this in his report on leaving office: 


I am not, under the Official Information Act, deciding whether a departmental 
decision or action is unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory or wrong. I am called 
upon to decide, much as a court would do, whether the department or organi- 
sation has, first, interpreted correctly the provisions of the Act and, secondly, 
provided an adequate justification of its decision to withhold information 


(Laking 1984). 


In this country as in New Zealand the exemption provisions have been 
drafted in brief and general terms, and the Ombudsman will have a crucial 
interpretive role; but I believe he is ill equipped to carry out a judicial function. 
In New Zealand all four of the Ombudsman’s Official Information Act investi- 
gators are legally qualified, and he can draw on advice from the Ombudsman’s 
Counsel; but the departments often seek legal advice from the Crown Law 
Office, and may find that it conflicts with the advice given to the Ombudsman. 
There then follows what Sir George Laking described as a stately exchange of 
legal memoranda. This could sometimes go on for years; and unlike countries 
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with a tribunal there is no mechanism for bringing the case to a resolution. 

There is also no mechanism for developing case law. The New Zealand 
Ombudsman does his best, and goes to great length to publish case notes of his 
decisions, and now to group the case notes thematically. He also publishes very 
helpful practice guidelines to key provisions in the legislation. But in the early 
years of the new legislation, the lack of case law was felt by all players in the OLA 
(Official Information Act) field, not least by the Ombudsman’s own staff. The 
contrast with Australia was particularly marked: after 3—4 years Australia had 
150 tribunal decisions, while New Zealand had one High Court decision. De- 
partments badly need guidance in the early days on the interpretation of key 
provisions, and it is placing too much weight on the Ombudsman to expect him 
to provide it. 


Access to information, not documents 

Another area of difficulty is that the code offers access only to information, 
not documents. This adds a new dimension to the Ombudsman’s investigation; 
although the White Paper appears to contemplate a rather limited role: ‘Al- 
though the code does not itself provide access to any particular document or 
paper, the Ombudsman has a right of access to departmental working papers 
and can check that the information provided is consistent with them and 
constitutes a proper response to the application.’ 

These look like carefully chosen words. Information which is ‘consistent’ with 
the original papers does not promise much; and what constitutes a ‘proper 
response’ will be left to the Ombudsman to decide. The Scott Enquiry has heard 
that half truths in answers to parliamentary questions are not regarded by 
Whitehall as misleading. As for a ‘proper response’, if someone asks for a copy 
of an internal report of 100 pages, will a one page summary suffice? One thing 
is certain, and that is that the Ombudsman will be left to deal with a lot of 
frustrated and suspicious requesters, who will not be satisfied until they have 
seen the original documents, even if chunks have been deleted because some of 
the material is exempt. Interestingly, the New Zealand legislation also provides 
for access to information, not documents; but in my interviews there I found that 
what the New Zealand public wanted was documents. The Cabinet Secretary 
told me that however full his explanation, journalists still wanted to see the 
documents; and the Ombudsman, in urging greater use of the provisions for 
informal release of information which include giving an excerpt or summary, 
commented that both requesters and departments tended to think solely in 
terms of documents. 


Involvement in controversy 

Another observation I made in New Zealand was that the Ombudsman found 
he tended to have a more adversarial relationship with those departments with 
whom he had a lot of Official Information Act business. This is partly because 
an enquiry under the OIA has conflict built into it in a way that the traditional 
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Ombudsman’s investigation does not: it reflects the essentially adversarial 
nature of legal argument and the legal process. But it is also a reflection of 
the different class of customer who complains in OIA cases. In his traditional 
role the Ombudsman deals with private citizens who have fallen foul of the 
bureaucracy in the handling of their pensions, tax or benefits. Secrecy cases 
will bring in a new constituency, journalists, pressure groups, corporate 
interests, trades unions — even politicians themselves. I was surprised that 
opposition MPs in Canada seemed to make so little use of the new law. The same 
was true in the early years in Australia and New Zealand. Since then, in all 
three countries, they seem to have been making up for lost time. And not 
just opposition MPs; it is used by government supporters as well. In his latest 
annual report John Robertson mentions the following: 


In the course of the year the Chief Ombudsman found himself in the extraordi- 
nary position of having to investigate and review a decision by a Minister of the 
Crown to decline a request for official information made by a member of the 
Government's caucus ... While the chief Ombudsman must not refuse to dis- 
charge his responsibilities under the Official Information Act to investigate and 
review a decision made under that Act, he advised both the requester and the 
Minister that he did not consider it appropriate that the Ombudsman’s statutory 
duty should be invoked as a substitute for some mechanism within a party 
caucus to resolve internal conflict on the availability of information (Robertson 
1993). 


Remember Tam Dalyell and the sinking of the Belgrano; William Cash MP and 
his campaign against Maastricht; or Sir Richard Body’s continuing campaign 
against the Common Agricultural Policy, and we can see the sort of combustible 
situations the Ombudsman might be drawn into. 


CONCLUSION 


Those are my main concerns about the role envisaged for the Ombudsman 
under the government’s White Paper. I am not arguing that the Ombudsman 
should have no role in a freedom of information régime. I think Ombudsmen 
have a very valuable role, in offering an informal method for resolving disputes, 
which is free to the applicant and relatively quick and inexpensive, certainly by 
comparison with litigation. In my report to the Cabinet Office I recommended 
such a role for the Ombudsman: but not on his own. 

My concern is that the Ombudsman is given an exclusive role. I think that 
places a heavy and possibly even unfair burden on an office which has com- 
manded great respect; and I hope that if the Parliamentary Commissioner finds 
the burden too great he will not hesitate to say so. From remarks made by 
William Waldegrave at a conference organized by the Campaign for Freedom of 
Information in October 1993, the government clearly views the code of practice 
approach as something of an experiment; and a crucial part of the experiment 
" is the role envisaged for the Ombudsman. He must be allowed the freedom to 
say if he thinks the experiment is not working. 
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THE FUTURE 


In closing I should mention other parts of the White Paper which will have 
implications for other Ombudsmen — or Ombudsmen wearing other hats. First, 
the government is proposing to extend the régime described above to local 
government and to the NHS; and has said that it will consult with the local 
government and the NHS Ombudsmen about the scope and timing of such an 
extension. 

Second, I have concentrated on the code of practice; but it is important to note 
that the government has also promised legislation. This will be in two areas. 
Chapter 5 of the White Paper proposes a new statutory right of access to 
personal records, which will extend to manual files the access right to computer 
files already conferred by the Data Protection Act 1984. That is a major step 
forward. In Australia and Canada, 80-90 per cent of all requests are for access 
to personal files. What is to be the complaints mechanism? Tucked away at the 
end of chapter 5 the White Paper says: 


The Government is consulting the Data Protection Registrar on the scope for 
extending his function (and those of the Data Protection Tribunal) to cover 
complaints about the operation of the proposed new access rights. If this does not 
prove to be practicable, consideration will be given to creating separate arrange- 
ments on similar lines. 


The second area, in chapter 6, is a new statutory right of access to health and 
safety information, to complement the new rights of access to environmental 
information introduced under an EC directive by the Environmental Informa- 
tion Regulations 1992. Here too the White Paper says there must be a clear and 
effective means of challenging the refusal of an organization to disclose informa- 
tion; and in this area it proposes an independent tribunal. There may be a single 
tribunal to hear both environmental and health and safety access disputes. 

But there is no mention of the Ombudsman. Nor is there any recognition in the 
White Paper of the inconsistency between the argument presented in chapter 4, 
which introduces the code of practice, and the arguments for statutory access 
rights in chapters 5 and 6. Nor of the borderline disputes which will develop 
when these new access rights are in force, and people find they have a statutory 
right to documents in some fields, enforced by a tribunal; but a more limited 
right in other areas, to information not documents, and investigation by the 
Ombudsman. I do not think such a patchwork régime is likely to work for ever. 
Although in most countries a Freedom of Information Act has been introduced 
in one fell swoop, there are precedents for statutory rights being phased in 
gradually. The main one is Canada, where access to personal files was intro- 
duced as a statutory right five years before the more general access to informa- 
tion legislation. It is always risky being a prophet, and I am not being a prophet 
of doom, because I do think the White Paper is a step forward; but I would give 
the White Paper regime only a limited lifespan. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In a wide range of political economies, the 1980s and 1990s witnessed a consid- 
erable resurgence in interest in the ownership and strategic focus of industries 
and services, and not least in the public sector itself. The most dramatic events 
have of course occurred in Eastern Europe in which a fundamental transforma- 
tion of state socialist systems is currently being undertaken. But in many coun- 
tries in the West (and in a wide range of Third World countries as well) there 
has been considerable opposition to nationalization and public ownership and, 
in consequence, commercialization and privatization have featured promi- 
nently in the new era. In Britain, the ‘Thatcherite critique’ of public enterprise 
has been fundamental in its consequences with ideological, economic and in- 
dustrial relations components which are interrelated but which have had vary- 
ing priorities attached to them at particular points in time. Above all, public 
ownership has been opposed because it has been seen to involve the govern- 
ment in economic functions which were considered properly to lie with indi- 
viduals in the private sector. More specifically, too, public sector enterprises 
have been seen by some as inherently bureaucratic, as ‘crowding out’ enterprise, 
as being inefficient and costly and because of their monopolistic position (and 
consequent insulation from market and performance pressures) as being the 
seedbed of trade union power (Pendleton and Winterton 1993). 
Notwithstanding these dramatic changes in ideology and ownership patterns, 
surprisingly, little is known about public sector managers and their views on a 
wide range of issues associated with governmental policy and practice. This 
article assesses these consequential themes under the following heads: (1) the 
enterprise culture, (2) industrial relations experiences and (3) the organizational 
and employment context. These represent three distinct levels of analysis: the 
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macro level of broad governmental policies and initiatives, the institutional 
level, and the organizational and job-related level within the actual enterprise 
itself. The article will be structured around these themes, covering the extent of 
change and continuity in the activities and attitudes of public sector managers 
in each of these three distinct areas. 

The evidence presented in this article stems from a unique longitudinal study 
of managers in Britain. In 1980 a survey of fellows and members of the Institute 
of Management was undertaken (then, the British Institute of Management) 
(Mansfield et al. 1981; Poole et al. 1981). In 1990, exactly a decade later, the 
exercise was repeated, and this enables us to make direct comparisons of 
managerial attitudes and behaviour at two key points in time. In 1980, 2018 
questionnaires were sent to a random sample of managers in the Institute of 
Management. There were 1,058 usable returns (a response rate of 52 per cent). 
In 1990 the identical exercise yielded 827 usable returns from 2,000 question- 
naires that were posted. Although lower, this response rate of just over 41 per 
cent is adequate for comparative purposes and for making guarded generaliza- 
tion about long-term trends. We have no direct information on the non-respond- 
ents, but, it is likely that there was a relatively high proportion of junior and 
middle rather than senior managers in this group. In 1980, 731 respondents 
indicated that they were in the private sector and 320 that they were employed 
in the public sector. In 1990, the respective figures were 518 and 175 (the balance 
of respondents being in a variety of other forms of employment) (for further 
details of the sample see Poole et al. 1994). Private sector managers were 
employed in a rich variety of industries and services. Public sector managers 
included those in central and local government, the emergency services (for 
example, the police, the fire service and ambulance service), the health service 
and social work, education (where the incumbent has a substantial administra- 
tive or managerial role) and the armed forces. Hence, there was undoubtedly a 
wide range of public sector managers included in our two samples. 

In order to test for whether or not the types of managers surveyed in 1980 and 
1990 were different, comparisons were made between the two samples (1980 
and 1990) along a number of dimensions. It was found that the proportion of 
managers employed in manufacturing industry was, not unexpectedly, lower 
(1980, 36.0 per cent; 1990, 28.8 per cent). The percentage of board members was 
greater in 1990 (30.8 per cent) than in 1980 (23.6 per cent), as was the proportion 
of managers employed in firms with less than 100 employees (1980, 16.9 per 
cent; 1990, 24.0 per cent). Moreover, managers appear to be more mobile than 
a decade earlier (in 1990, 59.7 per cent had worked for four or more employers, 
compared with 47.8 per cent in 1980), though this would appear to reflect a 
general trend in Britain (Nicholson and West 1988). These differences are not 
dramatic, but they should be taken into account in the analyses that follow. 


1 PUBLIC SECTOR MANAGERS AND THE ENTERPRISE CULTURE 
If official government policy is anything to go by, along with its reforms of the 
structure of the state, then the last decade or so should have resulted in a 
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significant transformation in the attitudes of public sector managers to the 
enterprise culture and its market based values. The development of a market 
ideology within the state (Gamble 1988) and the construction of quasi-market 
relations within health, education, and local government — for example — have 
been the basis of government reforms within the public sector. From a more 
input-cost oriented approach in the early 1980s there has developed a comple- 
mentary strategy that has continued to stress financial rectitude but at the same 
time has increasingly focused on organizational restructuring and the creation 
of quasi-markets in the public domain (Kirkpatrick and Martinez-Lucio, in 
press). 

A whole new language of commercialism, reinforced by reference to the 
advantages of the market, has been at the centre of public sector education and 
training programmes. Direct communication with employees, and even their 
promotion and rewards, has been premised on the need to extend such commer- 
cial values. Furthermore, the centrality of the customer at the level of service 
provision has been emphasized within public policy, with a key recent develop- 
ment being the Citizen’s Charter. 

The objective of ‘introducing’ an enterprise culture within the public sector 
has been central to its reconfiguration (Du Gay and Salaman 1992). Firstly, it has 
been used to legitimate organizational restructuring and the development of the 
afore-mentioned quasi-markets. The enterprise culture, and its parallel, ‘the 
discourse of quality’, has acted ‘as a rationale for programmes of intervention 
in the public domain’ (Du Gay and Salaman 1992, p. 623). Reference to the 
exigencies of the ‘market’ and the ‘superiority’ of private sector management 
techniques are seen as undermining any resistance within the public sector in 
the face of ‘change’. Secondly, reference to the customer, in particular, in serv- 
ices as diverse as the Post Office and Higher Education was seen as impregnat- 
ing traditional organizational and industrial relations within the public sector 
with a new set of interests, i.e. those of the ‘customer’. This would lead to 
traditional relationships between managers and trade unions, for example, 
being dislodged and their ‘isolated’ institutional context to be transformed. The 
autonomy of organizational structures and relationships within the public sec- 
tor are subsequently eroded vis-2-vis the external environment. A new set of 
referents are constructed within the public sector which are seen as eventually 
contributing to a more thorough commercialization within it and an abandon- 
ment of traditional bureaucratic practices. 

But to what extent have public sector managers assimilated the strategies and 
personal orientations discussed above? Has there been a transformation in the 
attitudes of public sector managers since 1980 and vis-a-vis the attitudes of 
managers in the private sector? Certainly the hypothesis of an increased com- 
mitment to market ideologies may be tested by our survey. In particular, any 
interest that public sector managers may have in the new enterprise culture can 
be scrutinized. Indeed, in both 1980 and 1990, respondents were asked which of 
the following groups’ interests, management should be promoting in their 
organizations: owners or shareholders, managers, other employee groups, con- 
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sumers, suppliers and the public at large. The results are set out in table 1 with 
positive scores being derived from combining columns 1 and 2 respectively. 
Overall, it will be seen that the changes between 1980 and 1990 are not dramatic 
but where changes are clearly visible is in the promotion of consumer interests. 
Indeed the concept of the consumer does seem to be playing a more central role 
in the calculations of public sector managers. Hence, when combining columns 
1 and 2 in this response amongst public sector managers there is an increase 
from 77.6 per cent in 1980 agreeing with the promotion of consumer interests to 
90.5 per cent in 1990. However, this development occurs alongside a slight 
decrease in the desire to promote supplier interests (from 28.1 per cent in 1980 
to 23.3 per cent in 1990). This is indeed an interesting response given the 
increasing role of independent suppliers of services within the context of the 
public sector. 


Table 1 Public and private sector managers’ views on which interests should 
management promote within the organization 








Private sector managers 
(1980, n = 731; 1990, n = 518) 
Yes, I definitely think 80................ No, I definitely do not think so 
1 2 3 4 5 
Owners or shareholders 1980 46.8 32.9 14.0 4.0 2.7 
1990 51.0 32.1 13.5 1.8 1.6 
Managers 1980 21.3 37.7 28.0 7.9 5.1 
1990 21.7 38.8 28.0 8.2 3.4 
Other employee groups 1980 17.9 35.8 33.2 7.9 5.2 
1990 19.8 40.0 31.4 66 2.2 
Consumers 1980 41.3 30.4 19.2 5.4 32 
1990 49.1 33.4 13.9 2.4 1.2 
Suppliers 1980 82 14.3 31.9 29.0 16.6 
1990 9.9 20.6 34.3 26.3 8.9 
Public at large 1980 16.2 25.4 31.2 17.5 9.6 
1990 24.4 26.1 33.3 12.4 3.8 
Public sector managers 
(1980, n = 320; 1990, n = 175) 
Yes, I definitely think so......... sense No, I definitely do not think so 
1 2 3 4 5 
Owners or shareholders 1980 37.4 33.6 218 5.0 2.3 
1990 27.5 50.9 16.2 42 1.2 
Managers 1980- 19.4 30.0 31.9 12.9 5.7 
1990 113 44.6 31.0 12.5 06 
Other employee groups 1980 15.6 30.4 38.5 11.3 4.3 
1990 15.0 46.7 28.7 9.0 0.6 
Consumers 1980 44.9 32.7 16.0 3.4 3.0 
1990 51.2 39.3 71 1.2 1.2 
Suppliers 1980 6.9 21.2 33.8 28.1 10.0 
1990 5.4 17.9 37.5 32.1 7.1 
Public at large 1980 30.6 30.9 23.0 9.8 5.7 
1990 38.8 34.7 20.0 4.1 24 
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On the other hand, such a response with regards to the consumer may not 
clearly indicate a complete engagement with the emphasis on the market and 
consumerism. The interest in promoting consumer interests has increased 
amongst private sector managers as well (71.7 per cent to 82.5 per cent), so 
whether this is due to specific governmental strategies is hard to tell. Further- 
more, the promotion of employee interests (see the next section) has also become 
a more common theme, as has the reference to the ‘public at large’. In terms of 
employee interests, their desired promotion by public sector managers has 
increased (for columns 1 and 2) from 46 per cent in 1980 to 61.7 per cent in 1990 
whilst the figures for the promotion of the interests of the public at large are 61.5 
per cent in 1980 and 73.5 per cent in 1990. These are significant increases that 
may illustrate a continuing public sector ethos. In other words, the ‘centrality’ 
of the consumer may be operating within the context of a continuing, strong and 
traditional public service ethic and not as a consequence of any explicit and 
systematic engagement with the commercial values being centrally imposed 
from above by government. Some change is registered in the perception of the 
role of the customer, but it is a change which is complex. Market values and 
traditional public sector ones are not clearly demarcated — there is evidence of 
some continuity even if a growing interest in the elements of the former is 
apparent at one level (see Hall and Jacques 1989; Keat and Abercrombie 1991). 


2 INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Public-private sector differences in the experiences of managers are of special 
interest in the sphere of industrial relations. On an international scale, it is 
arguable first of all that employer opposition to collective bargaining has been 
especially intense in the private sector and that arrangements in the public 
sector have exhibited far greater stability (Kochan and Katz 1988). Nonetheless, 
there may be signs in some contexts of increasing convergence between the two 
sectors (Treu 1987) even though, as Beaumont (1992) has argued, there remain 
substantial differences. For instance, methods additional to collective bargain- 
ing for determining terms and conditions of employment are still likely to be 
significant in the public sector, where there is typically more legal regulation; 
the scope or subject matter of collective bargaining tends to be narrower in the 
public sector; and the processes of dispute settlement differ in that, in the public 
sector: (a) they are more resistant to the political environment, (b) they are more 
regulated, (c) there are a greater variety of dispute settlement means and (d) 
there is more legal regulation of industrial conflict (Beaumont 1992, pp. 6-7). 
The data presented in this article enable us to test the hypothesis that there are 
substantial public-private sector differences in industrial relations in Britain. 
They also enable us to assess the further hypothesis that, notwithstanding any 
differences, there has been some convergence in experiences in the 1980s. Three 
main themes under this heading are assessed: (1) views on trade unions, (2) 
experience of collective bargaining, and (3) the collective representation of 
managerial interests (with special emphasis on managerial unionism). 
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(a) Views on trade unions 

With respect to managers’ views on trade unions, there is considerable support 
for the idea that attitudes are less hostile in the public sector and also that there 
has been a convergence between public and private sectors. In both 1980 and 
1990 a series of questions were asked on trade unions. Measured on 5-point 
attitudinal scales, these included whether or not: (i) membership should be 
purely voluntary, (ii) trade unions are not acting in the country’s economic 
interests, (iii) trade unions have too much power and, indeed (iv) more power 
than management, (v) trade unions should be solely concerned with pay and 
conditions and (vi) trade unions should be prepared if necessary to use any form 
of action which may be effective. 

On most issues, the patterns of change and consistency in attitudes between 
1980 and 1990 ran parallel across the two sectors. There was thus, in both 
sectors, a sharp decline in the percentage of managers considering that trade 
unions today have too much power (public sector 1980: 73.1 per cent, 1990: 29.8 
per cent; private sector 1980: 86.0 per cent, 1990: 31.5 per cent). Similarly, with 
regard to assessments of whether or not trade unions have more power than 
management, in 1980, 49.7 per cent of public sector managers concurred with 
this statement compared with 54 per cent of their colleagues in the private sector 
(the relevant figures for 1990 being respectively 13.8 per cent and 12.6 per cent). 
At both points in time and in both sectors, managers typically considered that 
trade union membership should be purely voluntary and they also rejected the 
view that trade unions should be prepared if necessary to take any form of 
industrial action which may be effective. Moreover, views neither diverged nor 
changed greatly between 1980 and 1990 in respect of views on whether or not 
unions should be concerned solely with pay and conditions. The only case in 
which there was an interesting pattern of difference is the greater tendency for 
public sector managers to reject the view that trade unions are not acting in the 
country’s economic interests. Thus in 1980 views were fairly similar with 80.2 
per cent of public sector managers and 87.5 per cent of private sector managers 
concurring with this statement. By contrast, in 1990 whereas only 46.0 per cent 
of public sector managers now supported this view, the relevant percentage 
figure for the private sector was much higher at 64.4 per cent. 

However, it is clear that managerial attitudes to unionism tend to be less 
hostile in the public sector where union influence is at its greatest. Of course, it 
may be that public sector managers are less antipathetic to unions because, as 
a result of working in unionized settings, they have come to accept them more 
than their private sector colleagues. On the other hand, the greater tendency for 
public sector managers to be trade union members (which we shall later detail) 
may mean that some of these managers are, in any event, less hostile to trade 
union activities as a consequence of their own personal involvement in union 
affairs. 


(b) Collective bargaining 


As far as experiences of collective bargaining are concerned, however, there is 
an interesting and more divergent pattern. In both 1980 and 1990 the managers 
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Table 2 Managers’ collective bargaining experiences 





% respondents 
Public Private 
Total sample sector Managers sector managers 
1980 1990 1980 1990 1980 1990 
(n=1058) (n=827) (n=320) (n=174) (n=731) (n= 518) 
Formal collective bargaining 20.0 17.4 17.0 16.1 23.3 17.8 
Informal meetings with 
union representatives 48.5 31.3 62.4 27.8 42.0 31.9 
grievances brought by 
union representatives 42.2 38.2 49.7 61.4 38.8 32.2 





were asked whether or not they were personally involved in formal collective 
bargaining, informal meetings with union representatives and handling indi- 
vidual grievances brought by union representatives. The data are set out in table 
2. It will be noted that, in both sectors, experience of formal collective bargaining 
declined slightly between 1980 and 1990 (private sector 1980: 23.3 per cent; 1990: 
17.8 per cent; public sector 1980: 17.0 per cent; 1990: 16.1 per cent). Although 
experience of collective bargaining in the public sector remains at a higher 
organizational level so such changes are insignificant. But of particular note is 
the very sharp decline in informal meetings with union representatives reported 
in the public sector (1980: 62.4 per cent; 1990: 27.8 per cent) and an appreciable 
rise in the same sector in the handling of individual grievances brought by 
union representatives (49.7 per cent in 1980; 61.4 per cent in 1990). This again 
may reflect the unwillingness of managers to use the informal collective bar- 
gaining channels except, in the public sector, for the handling of individual 
grievances, typically still to be conducted by union representatives. 


(c) Managerial unionism 
Another key hypothesized difference between public and private sector indus- 
trial relations is the degree of actual union members amongst managers. In the 
1970s, in both sectors, the propensity of managers to become trade union 
members increased. Moreover, the most important single explanation has usu- 
ally been traced to the favourable policies on union recognition in the public 
sector, which has augmented collective representation among managers in that 
context. And certainly, in our earlier research, union presence (and recognition 
of the union) in the enterprise, coupled with whether or not the union was in the 
public or private sector were found to be the key explanatory variables for 
predicting the incidence of managerial unionism in Britain (Poole et al. 1983). 
However, in support of the convergence hypothesis, it is also clear that, in the 
1980s and early 1990s, there has been increasing opposition to trade unions for 
managers in the public sector (MacInnes 1987; Beaumont and Harris 1992). 

It is therefore, particularly interesting to note the changes between 1980 and 
1990 in managerial views on the representation of their own interests by trade 
unions and related bodies, and the extent of managerial membership of trade 
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unions. As was the case in our 1980 survey, to discover the extent to which 
modern managers consider that trade unions have anything to offer them 
personally, managers were asked about their need for collective representation 
by replicating, as far as possible, the ‘unionateness’ scale of Prandy, Stewart and 
Blackburn (1974). On this scale respondents are asked to indicate to what extent 
they consider ‘people like me need on our behalf ...’ 


1. No kind of collective representation. 

2. A representative body to consult with and advise employers on salaries 
and conditions. 

3. A representative body to negotiate with employers. 

4. A representative body to negotiate, which is prepared, if necessary, to take 
mild industrial action. 

5. A representative body to negotiate, which is prepared if necessary, to take 
full strike action. 


Marked differences were discerned between the public and private sectors. Thus 
whereas, in both 1980 (42.3 per cent) and 1990, (53 per cent) a substantial body 
of private sector managers considered that no kind of collective representation 
was necessary for themselves, of public sector respondents only 11.1 per cent in 
1980 and 13.4 per cent in 1990 shared this view. Moreover, the differences are 
correspondingly marked at the other end of the scale. Hence, whereas in 1990 
only 14.9 per cent of private sector managers favoured personal representation 
by means of negotiational union-type bodies, the majority (55.5 per cent) of 
public sector managers still perceived the need for a negotiational-style organi- 
zation to represent their interests. (The corresponding figures for 1980 were 22.6 
per cent for the private sector and 59.5 per cent for the public sector.) 

In 1980 appreciable differences in managerial unionism between private and 
public sectors were evident. As far as the existence of unions or staff associations 
for managers is concerned, in table 3 it will be seen that, in 1980, in private sector 
firms, 78 per cent of managers were found to be without any kind of collective 
representation: only 14.9 per cent indicated that managerial trade unions existed 
in their organizations and a further 11.0 per cent had staff associations. By 
contrast, 69.2 per cent of the public sector managers indicated that managerial 
unions existed in their enterprises and 32.4 per cent had staff associations. This 
left only 17.9 per cent of public sector managers without the opportunity for 
collective representation. Moreover, the changes between 1980 and 1990 are not 
dramatic; indeed what appears to be particularly interesting is the increase in 
the existence of staff associations in public sector organizations (36.6 per cent of 
managers reporting their existence in 1990) and their decline in the private 
sector (5.4 per cent reporting their existence in 1990). 

But the private and public sector differences in actual union membership of 
managers have altered more dramatically. In 1980, there were substantial differ- 
ences between public and private sectors with only 8.9 per cent of private sector 
managers belonging to trade unions by contrast with the majority pattern (60 
per cent) of membership expressed by public sector managers (see table 3). 
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Table 3 Public and private sector differences in managers’ personal experience 
of trade unions and staff associations (percentages) 


Total sample (1980, n = 1058; 1990, n = 827) 
Yes, Yes, 
trade union staff association Yes, both No 

public private public private public private public private 

sector sector sector sector sector sector sector sector 
Existence of 
trade union or 1980 49.7 11.0 12.9 7.2 19.5 3.8 17.9 78.0 
staff association 1990 47.3 9.4 18.3 48 18.3 4.6 16.0 81.2 
at 8 level 
Memnberttie of 
trade union or 1980 48.1 8.1 113 3.6 11.9 0.8 28.7 87.5 
staff association 1990 35.9 7.0 15.0 3.0 10.2 24 38.9 87.5 





These differences remain considerable but the data suggest that the decline in 
actual managerial union members over the last decade has been particularly a 
public sector phenomenon. Indeed, the majority of public sector managers no 
longer belong to trade unions (46.7 per cent being members in 1990). There has 
clearly been some convergence, albeit limited, therefore, in experiences between 
the two sectors, even though the remaining differences are still considerable 
leading us to question the proposition of radical and consistent change in the 
management of public service industrial relations. 


3 Organizational and employment context 
In this section of the article, the analysis proceeds with an examination of the 
extent to which public sector managers have been affected by changes in the 
organizational context in which they are employed. After all, many of the 
macro-level changes (such as the focus on the enterprise culture and on market 
values), and the transformation of industrial relations, may or may not have 
impacted to the same extent on managers within the actual enterprise itself. 
In the organizational and employment context a series of hypotheses are thus 
examined. The first is the commitment to professionalism and whether or not 
this is particularly marked in the public sector. The second is the degree to 
which individual grievances of managers are satisfactorily handled at organiza- 
tional level and whether or not there is a particular problem within the public 
sector. And the third set of hypotheses relate to job satisfaction. In particular, we 
assess whether or not the so-called ‘higher order’ needs of individual managers 
from within work itself (for example, for independent thought and action) are 
more readily satisfied in the private sector, whereas ‘lower order’ needs (such 
as for job security) are more readily met within the public sector. Finally, the 
extent of convergence in these various respects are assessed and evaluated. 
Turning to the actual survey data, managers’ views on aspects of their jobs 
were examined in 1980 and in 1990 (the breakdowns between public and private 
sections are set out in table 4). Broadly, the patterns of response did not change 
dramatically between our two survey dates. However, there appears to have 
been a deterioration in the situation reported by public sector managers. 
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Table 4 Managers’ views on their jobs 








% respondents 
Yes No 
definitely definitely 
not 
1 2 3 4 5 

Private sector (1980 = 731; 1990 n = 518) 
Thinking about the 

Managerial role of 

your work do you 

regard yourself as 1980 55.9 32.9 9.1 18 0.3 

a professional? 1990 59.5 33.9 5.3 0.6 0.8 
Existing arrangements 

in my organization for 

handling managers’ 

individual grievances 1980 11.0 16.3 20.1 27.2 25.4 

are inadequate. 1990 10.0 20.2 29.0 29.4 115 
In my organization 

there has been too 

much undermining of 

the manager’s 1980 8.4 15.5 22.6 25.9 27.6 

prerogative to manage. 1990 7.9 14.8 19.1 38.9 19.3 
Top management here no 

longer treats middle 1980 6.2 10.8 16.6 28.4 38.1 

management as individuals. 1990 8.7 13.6 16.4 32.7 28.6 
In recent years my job has 

become more routine and 

lacks scope for managerial 1980 5.6 11.2 14.1 24.9 44.1 

initiative and action. 1990 5.3 11.3 12.5 311 39.8 
Public sector (1980 = 320; 1990 n = 175) 
Thinking about the 

managerial role of 

your work do you 

regard yourself as 1980 60.4 28.3 8.8 19 0.3 

a professional? 1990 67.8 27.0 2.3 29 0 
Busting arrangements 

in my organization for 

g Managers’ 

individual grievances 1980 10.2 21.3 23.5 25.7 19.4 

are inadequate. 1990 9.2 23.6 29.3 28.7 9.2 
In my organization 

there has been too 

much undermining of 

the manager’s 1980 15.7 20.1 24.9 268 125 

prerogative to manage. 1990 16.2 26.0 24.3 28.3 5.2 
Top management here no 

longer treats middle 1980 8.3 17.2 22.3 28.3 23.9 

management as individuals. 1990 10.4 14.5 26.0 34.7 14.5 
In recent years my job has 

become more routine and 

lacks scope for managerial 1980 8.6 18.2 18.2 26.4 28.7 

initiative and action. 1990 4.0 20.1 19.5 32.8 23.6 
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Respondents were asked first of all whether they considered themselves to be 
professionals. It will be observed that the majority of respondents in both 
sectors claimed professional status; that this tendency increased over the dec- 
ade; and that it was particularly marked amongst public sector managers. Thus, 
in 1990, 67.8 per cent of public sector managers definitely considered themselves 
to be professionals compared with 60.4 per cent of respondents in 1980 and with 
59.5 per cent of private sector managers in 1990. The hypothesis that there is a 
particularly strong commitment to professionalism amongst public sector man- 
agers thus appears to be supported. 

Data were also obtained on the handling of managers’ individual grievances, 
the undermining of managerial prerogative to manage, the treatment of middle 
managers and the increasing level of routine in managerial jobs. In all cases, 
there were no dramatic changes. However, it is worth noting that, in the public 
sector, there is some evidence of a deterioration, particularly in the handling of 
managers’ grievances. Thus combining columns 4 and 5, it will be seen that, in 
1980, 45.1 per cent of respondents rejected the view that the existing arrange- 
ments for handling individual grievances of managers were inadequate; a per- 
centage figure which fell to 37.9 per cent in 1990. However, it should be stressed 
that these changes appear to have been experienced amongst private sector 
managers as well; again reinforcing the notion of a ‘convergence effect’. 

Further information was obtained on the characteristics of manager’s jobs 
themselves. In this respect, managers were asked to assess the characteristics of 
their work in terms of the extent to which it provided scope for various material 
and psychological rewards. The measure used was a shortened version of a 
questionnaire initially developed by Porter (1961) for a large scale survey of 
American managers. In our research, managers were asked questions on job 
characteristics relating to the main need areas identified by Maslow (1954) 
(physiological needs being omitted) in his hierarchy of human needs. In addi- 
tion, owing to their particular salience, questions were asked concerning pay 
and promotion (see tables 5 and 6). In each case respondents were asked to rate 
the extent to which a characteristic was present in their jobs, the extent to which 
it should be present, and the importance attached to that characteristic by the 
respondent. 

Few dramatic changes were recorded but it will be seen that in 1980, security 
was the job characteristic rated second in its prevalence. However, by 1990 this 
characteristic had decreased, and its ranking dropped from second to fourth. 
Moreover, the decrease in the amount of security perceived by managers in their 
jobs occurred amongst all categories, although it would appear to be slightly 
more pronounced amongst those working in the public sector. The characteris- 
tic which has moved up into second place is the scope for feelings of self-esteem 
which has risen very slightly in terms of average ratings. This slight increase 
would appear to be uniformly spread. 

In the case of pay, the scores indicate a slight decrease although it has moved 
up into third place in ranking terms. The decrease in the ratings given to pay is 
very slight amongst private sector managers (including board members), but is 
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significantly greater amongst their counterparts in the public sector. The differ- 
ential shift between private and public sector is readily explicable in terms of the 
shifts in relative pay of managers in the two sectors, but the absolute decrease 
(albeit slight) seems strange in the light of all the evidence. 

As in 1980, the hypothesis was broadly sustained that those working in the 
private sector tended to enjoy more of the characteristics associated with higher 
order need satisfaction, such as scope for independent thought and action, 
opportunities for personal growth and development and scope for feelings of 
self-esteem (though the gap did close in some cases). On the other hand, man- 
agers in the public sector enjoyed more of those characteristics associated with 
‘lower’ order need satisfaction, enjoying considerably greater security and more 
opportunities to develop close friendships in the work place. In the case of 
security this has, nevertheless, undoubtedly declined since 1980. 

Clearly the importance managers attach to particular job characteristics will 
affect the way they are influenced by the amount of those characteristics present 
in their jobs. How much of a characteristic they feel should be present may be 
based on an intellectual judgement or an emotional need (the findings here 
being set out in table 5). The importance of particular ratings may suggest the 
nature of the assessment that is being made and hence has an added signifi- 
cance. The respondents were therefore asked to rate the importance of each 
characteristic in the same way as they had been in 1980. The answers to these 
questions, summarized in table 6 show once again a considerable similarity 
between the findings at each end of the decade. However, it is clear that 
opportunities for feelings of self-esteem and making friendships are generally 
regarded as more important now than ten years ago, and amongst public sector 
managers the opportunities for personal growth and development are seen to be 
rather more important. 

Table 6 underlines in an emphatic way the enormous importance given by 
managers to the scope for independent thought and action in their working 
situation. The importance of this most salient characteristic has risen still further 
during the decade despite its enormously high rating in 1980. 

To the extent that managers’ job characteristics match their expectations, they 
may be regarded as satisfied. With this in mind, a measure of dissatisfaction 
with each job characteristic was calculated by subtracting the managers’ ratings 
concerning the amount of each characteristic which they feel is present in their 
jobs from the ratings given on how much of each of these characteristics they felt 
should be present. These results are shown for both the 1980 and 1990 studies in 
table 6. Perhaps the most striking conclusion that comes from examination of the 
dissatisfaction scores is the similarity between 1980 and 1990 samples. Given the 
many changes that have gone on in all sectors of society and the organizations 
working within them during the Thatcher era it is quite remarkable that the 
results are so similar. In fact, the largest difference in the overall sample relates 
to feelings about security where dissatisfaction has risen to some noticeable 
extent. This rise in dissatisfaction is particularly marked in the public sector 
where it is probably the case that attitudes to security have changed irreversibly 
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Table 5 Managers’ assessments of the characteristics which are present and 
should be present in their jobs 





Private sector Public sector Total sample 
1980 1990 1980 1990 1980 1990 
(n=731) (n=518) (n=320) (n=175) (n= 1058) (n= 827) 


Assessment of characteristics present in managers’ jobs 


Opportunity for independent 

thought and action 5.50 5.59 4.94 5.17 5.32 5.50 
Security 4.64 4.36 5.44 4.93 4.89 4.58 
Scope for feelings of 

self-esteem 4.84 4.92 4.59 4.66 4.77 4.90 
Pay 4.70 4.80 4.87 4.27 4.75 4.67 
Opportunity for personal 

growth and development 4.52 4.31 4.15 4.16 4.42 4.31 
Opportunities to develop : 

close friendships 4.14 4.19 4.47 4.62 4.24 4.29 
Promotion opportunities 3.40 3.07 3.25 3.16 3.36 3.04 
Remuneration - 4.93 - 4.12 - 4.70 
Characteristics which should be present in managers’ jobs 
Opportunity for independent 

thought and action 6.13 6.17 5.90 6.06 6.06 6.15 
Opportunity for personal 

growth and development 5.84 5.71 5.79 5.93 5.83 5.78 
Pay 5.84 5.90 5.74 5.74 5.81 5.85 
Security 5.79 5.60 5.74 5.76 5.77 5.64 
ae for feelings of 

-esteem 5.68 5.86 5.68 5.93 5.68 5.90 

Opportunities to develop 

close friendships 4.46 4.62 4.79 5.01 4.57 4.71 
Promotion opportunities 4.96 4.68 5.29 5.16 5.07 4.71 
Remuneration - 5.97 - 5.75 = 5.88 





Note: The figures in the table are means based on 7 point scales, where 7 1s maximum and 1 is 
minimum. 

following the noticeable decline and reorganization in many parts of the public 
sector during the 1980s. This decline in practice is often seen to have been 
reinforced in theory by various aspects of government policy and legislation 
which have weakened the security of tenure of many groups within the public 
sector. It is also noticeable that in the public sector dissatisfaction with pay has 
risen markedly. 

It can be seen that managers in the private sector are generally more satisfied 
than those in the public sector with opportunities for promotion, personal 
growth and development, self-esteem and independent thought and action, just 
as they were in 1980, whilst those in the public sector are more satisfied with the 
security attached to their jobs even though the gap has decreased over the 
decade. There is really very little difference in either 1980 or 1990 in the satis- 
faction experienced by managers concerning the opportunity to develop close 
friendships at work. Perhaps the most interesting finding in comparing the two 
sectors relates to pay, where in 1980, public sector managers were less dissatis- 
fied than their private sector counterparts, whereas in 1990 they were noticeably 
more dissatisfied. 
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Table 6 Managers’ assessment of the importance of characteristics in their jobs œ 
and their degree of job dissatisfaction on each characteristic 
D a NTR ECE eS 





% respondents 
Private sector Public sector Total sample, 
1980 1990 1980 1990 1980 1990 
(n=731) (n=518) (n=320)(n=175) (n= 1058) (n = 827) 


Importance of characteristics present in managers’ jobs* 





Opportunity for independent 

thought and action 6.29 6.33 6.17 6.23 6.26 6.30 
Opportunity for personal 

growth and development 5.92 5.62 5.82 5.86 5.89 5.68 
Security 5.68 5.54 5.70 5.82 5.70 5.60 
Pay 5.50 5.49 5.44 5.32 5.50 5.42 
Scope for feelings of 

self-esteem 5.23 5.46 5.23 5.54 5.26 5.48 
Promotion opportunities 5.08 4.62 5.21 5.16 5.13 4.65 
Opportunities to develop 

close friendships 4.08 4.21 4.44 451 4.19 4.29 
Remuneration - 5.56 - 5.43 5.48 
Dissatisfaction with characteristics of managers’ joba 
Promotion opportunities 1.56 1.61 2.04 2.00 1.71 1.67 
Opportunity for personal 

growth and development 1.32 1.40 1.64 1.77 1.41 1.47 
Pay 1.14 110 0.87 1.47 1.06 1.18 X 
Scope for feelings of 

0.84 0.94 1.09 1.27 0.91 1.00 

Security 1.15 1.24 0.30 0.83 0.88 1.06 
Opportunity for independent 

thought and action 0.63 0.58 0.96 0.89 0.74 0.65 
Opportunities to develop 

close ips 0.32 0.43 0.32 0.39 0.33 0.42 
Remuneration - 1.04 - 1.63 = 1.18 





(a) means, 7 point scales; 7 = maximum, 1 = minimum 
(b) dissatisfaction measures based on ‘should be present’ scores minus ‘present’ scores. 


What emerges from the survey is a substantial set of problems in employment, 
along with the identification by public sector managers of broad organizational 
constraints that are confronting them and their colleagues. These results are 
significant for appropriately locating the relative ideological shifts referred to 
earlier at the level of public policy and management attitudes in a wider context. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this article we have attempted to chart patterns of continuity and change in 
public sector managers’ attitudes and behaviour and their contrasts with private 
sector colleagues. The results take on added significance because the data which 
we have been able to present broadly correspond with the so-called ‘Thatcher 
years’ during which there was of course a pervasive critique of the public sector, 
and its ethos and activities. 

In conclusion, it is clear first of all that an emphasis at the macro-level on the 
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enterprise culture and on market values have impacted on managerial attitudes 
in Britain. This is particularly evident in the importance attached to the con- 
sumer or customer interests amongst public sector managers. On the other 
hand, a long standing public sector ethos has arguably encompassed these 
interests in any case and there does appear to be some convergence between 
public and private sectors in these respects. 

The convergence hypothesis was also sustained in the sphere of industrial 
relations. Typically public sector managers are less hostile to trade unions than 
in the private sector, far more willing to accept the principle of collective rather 
than individual representation of their own interests and, above all, far more 
likely to be trade union members. However, it is also clear that there has been 
a very strong decline in the experience of managerial unionism in the public 
sector in Britain in the 1980s and, indeed, in the extent to which managers have 
to conduct informed meetings with union representatives. Finally, in the actual 
organizational and employment context, it is evident that the forces for profes- 
sionalism amongst managers are particularly evident in the public sector. But, 
the handling of managers’ grievances remains a problem in the public sector 
suggesting that quasi-market developments are not being entirely comple- 
mented by changes in the immediate managerial environment. Indeed, in the 
public sector, the appreciable loss of job security in the last decade or so is 
clearly evident from our findings. Moreover, it is undoubtedly our view that 
some developments in the immediate job environment, such as increasing 
organizational control and the adoption and exercise of ‘Taylorist’ practices and 
disciplinary activities (Carter et al. 1992; Pollitt 1990) are at odds with the rising 
managerial expectations for autonomy and freedom of action to which the 
enterprise culture has contributed. This also occurs when stronger control 
mechanisms are developed but local managers still do not have the resources 
and autonomy to restructure their local units in order to achieve greater effi- 
ciency and changes in the way services are provided (Harrison et al. 1990). 

By extension, too, the greater centrality of market relations in both the private 
and public sectors has not necessarily augmented the autonomy and power of 
management at local levels. The ‘ascendance’ of the market is associated, as we 
have seen, with a refocusing towards the interests of consumers and this has 
progressively impacted upon managerial policies, actions and behaviour. But in 
the public sector, the emphasis on the purchaser/contractor has developed 
alongside the spawning of measures and indicators of relative performance, 
increasing controls and arguably greater bureaucratization (Du Gay and 
Salaman 1992). And the upshot has been an increased pressure on public sector 
managers to adjust to a rapidly changing environment but without a series of 
supports at a local level having necessarily emerged. Hence, our conclusion 
must be that the changes in the managerial role in the public sector during the 
‘Thatcher years’ have been highly complex and cannot be ‘read off directly from 
the radical transformations in the environmental context which were undoubt- 
edly a signal feature of this era. 
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COMPARATIVE AND INTERNATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


ORGANIZATIONAL STATUS AND 
PERFORMANCE: THE CASE OF THE SWEDISH 
PHARMACIES 


STUART ANDERSON 


In recent years, studies of the relationship between organizational status and success have 
focused largely on organizations transferring from the public to the private sectors: 
pharmacies in Sweden provide a case study of organizational status change in the reverse 
direction. Popular belief suggests progressive deterioration in the performance of an 
organization where ownership changes from owner-manager to public corporation, 
market conditions change from competition to monopoly, and internal management 
becomes increasingly command orientated. 

This article explores change in various performance and organizational variables in the 
National Corporation of Swedish Pharmacies, from its creation in 1971 until 1990. The 
corporation displays a high degree of stability amongst its senior management team, task 

ization amongst employees is low, whilst standardization of working methods is 
high. Decentralization of authority has occurred over several years. 

A review of several measures of success, including productivity, financial ratios and 
innovation, demonstrates substantial progress over the period, comparing favourably 
with other Swedish public sector organizations. It is concluded that public sector owner- 
ship and monopoly supply need not result in deteriorating performance and lack of 
innovation, provided that criteria for success are clearly stated and properly monitored. 


INTRODUCTION 


Explorations of the possible relationship between organizational form and suc- 
cess have been one of the enduring themes of both organization theory and 
public policy since the subjects were first seriously studied. Weber’s study of 
bureaucracy led him to the view that there was one best approach to the design 
of organizations which would result in optimal performance, and that these 
observations applied equally to both government departments and private 
businesses (Meyer 1979). The supposition that ownership was an independent 
variable was perpetuated by members of the Administrative Management 
School, who were committed to developing administrative principles designed 
to produce optimal performance which would apply equally in all organiza- 
tions. The appropriateness of this approach was reinforced by the fact that some 
of the key figures in that movement, most notably Luther Gulick, were them- 
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selves deeply involved in public administration (Rainey 1984). 

Although his work played a major part in discrediting the Administrative 
Management School, Herbert Simon’s approach was also explicitly generic. His 
early text on public administration, for example, states that public and private 
organizations are more alike than different (Simon, Smithburg and Thompson 
1950). More recently, contingency theories have gained widespread support: 
these take the view that successful organizations adopt different structures and 
managerial processes in response to a whole host of contingencies, such as 
organizational size, technology and environmental factors (for example, Pugh 
and Hickson 1976; and Woodward 1965). Nevertheless, despite the concern with 
differences, many of the studies undertaken have remained remarkably generic 
with regard to government and external political variables (Rainey 1984), with 
little attention being paid to the impact of ownership (particularly public or 
private) on organizational success. Thompson (1962), a leading figure amongst 
this group, has argued - as did Simon — that the commonalities amongst 
government and business organizations are more significant than the differ- 
ences. There is therefore a need for more studies which consider organizational 
as well as economic aspects of the transfer of enterprises between the public and 
private sectors (Perry and Rainey 1988). 

In recent years, increasing attention has turned to the relationship between the 
ownership of an organization and its performance, particularly with regard to 
public or private ownership. This has occurred against a background of increas- 
ing privatization of public services and organizations in many countries. Such 
privatization has taken many forms ~ from the sale of government shares in 
public corporations, to management buyouts and competitive tendering, result- 
ing from the policy of market testing. In two previous articles in this journal, 
researchers at the University of York surveyed and tested popular beliefs and 
academic theories which suggested a relationship between the ownership of an 
organization and its performance (Dunsire et al. 1988 and 1991). These theories 
proposed that organizations in the private sector perform better — in terms of 
measures such as profitability, productivity and consumer satisfaction — than 
equivalent organizations in the public sector. Hence the current enthusiasm for 
privatization of public utilities and other industries previously owned by gov- 
ernment, itself underpinned by theories developed by economists and political 
scientists (for example, Alchian and Demsetz 1972). 

It is, however, not generally believed that a change of ownership in itself 
results in improved performance. Rather, it is the freedoms and controls which 
are put in place as a result of change of ownership which create the environment 
to enable enterprises to thrive. Dunsire et al. (1991) described the operative 
mechanisms usually put forward as the policing role of the capital market, an 
increase in competition and a change in management incentives. They devel- 
oped a model of organizational change with three distinct dimensions: the 
capital market — representing change in ownership across a west to east spec- 
trum: the product market — representing change in competition from monopoly 
to perfect competition; and internal management structure — representing 
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change in orientation from command to results orientation. 

In the original studies, the model developed by Dunsire et al. was applied to 
ten organizations in the United Kingdom which were either privatized or 
underwent some other significant change of ownership between 1969 and 1989. 
The group were unable to establish a clear relationship between the perform- 
ance of an organization, change in its ownership, change in competition or 
change in internal management structure — either singly or in combination. In 
the organizations studied, shifts in ownership were sometimes significant, but 
in almost all cases changes in competition were either minimal or non-existent. 
Likewise, changes in internal management structure were found not to be 
extensive. Thus, the changes seen in the organizations studied were essentially 
unidimensional, that dimension being ownership. 

This article presents a case study in an organization where considerable 
change has occurred in all three dimensions — in ownership, in competition and 
in internal management structure. However, these changes have been in the 
reverse direction to that of privatization - with ownership changing from 
private to public, a competitive situation becoming one of monopoly supply, 
and the management structure changing to one in which representatives of 
public and professional bodies have a powerful voice. Such changes might be 
expected to produce maximum changes in performance, although it may be 
difficult to identify the individual contributions of each of the three factors in 
determining performance. However, this disadvantage may be outweighed by 
the generalizability of a case study which maximizes possible performance 
differences. Such a case study is provided by the pharmacy service in Sweden, 
which offers a valuable contribution to our general knowledge about the rela- 
tionships between organizational forms and success. 


BACKGROUND 


A brief history of Swedish pharmacy 

For centuries the pharmacy service in Sweden was based on a system of privi- 
lege resulting from the granting of licences — conveying the exclusive right of 
sale of medicinal products in one locality. The licence was a lifetime privilege, 
which the pharmacist could sell to other qualified members of the profession. 
However, this arrangement was open to abuse, and restriction on the extensive 
powers of pharmacy owners to dispose of the privilege were imposed, resulting 
in the gradual elimination of marketable pharmacists’ licences during the period 
up to 1920 (Apoteksbolaget 1981). 

These measures, together with others such as the establishment of an obliga- 
tory retirement age, and selection criteria based on competence, led to increased 
economic stability. Previously, the pharmacists’ privileges had commanded 
such high prices that they often created financial problems for the purchasers of 
such rights. A principle of maintaining equal drug prices throughout the coun- 
try led to very substantial disparities between the incomes of large and small 
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pharmacies. The system limited the possibilities of establishing pharmacies in 
smaller communities, and many pharmacies did not have the resources needed 
to raise standards and keep pace with general economic developmer:ts. 

From 1910 onwards, a system of levies operated, related to the size of the 
pharmacy, and these were used for a number of common purposes such as 
training. Later on it became possible for financially weak pharmacies to receive 
operating subsidies from the overall pool. In 1936 a wide ranging system of 
economic equalization was implemented amongst the pharmacies: they were 
then effectively cooperating units within an economic collective. In this way, the 
pharmacy system slowly acquired a degree of economic stability: it was led by 
a central organization of pharmacies, and slowly developed towards a modern, 
multiple branch operation, with substantially improved efficiency and competi- 
tive strength. 

At the same time, social progress was continuing in Sweden. Health and 
medical care services were expanded considerably, and responsibility for health 
care provision was shifted almost entirely to government and municipal au- 
thorities. It was not long before pressure grew for similar action on the phar- 
macy service. As early as 1951 an investigative committee had proposed a 
changeover to a system of government-owned pharmacies, but the proposal 
was not given sufficient consideration by the Swedish Parliament and was not 
implemented. In 1955 the so-called Drug Benefit Scheme was introduced into 
the national health insurance programme, resulting in most of the cost of 
medicines being borne directly by society. This provided further grounds for 
placing control of pharmacies in the hands of the state. 

In 1963 another government committee — the Inquiry on Drug Supply ~ was 
appointed to consider proposals for a new system of retail drug supply. The 
committee’s work, and the negotiations carried out under its auspices with the 
pharmacy owners’ organization, resulted in a recommendation that the phar- 
macy system should be reorganized as an incorporated company, under the 
joint ownership of the government and Apotekarsocieteten — the organization of 
pharmacy owners. , 

After much discussion and debate, the Swedish Parliament finally approved 
these proposals in May 1970, and on 24 August 1970 Apoteksbolaget — the 
National Corporation of Swedish Pharmacies — was finally established. On 18 
September that year, an agreement was reached between the newly founded 
corporation and the government, creating the framework for the corporation’s 
operations. The original agreement ran from 1 January 1971 until 31 December 
1985, and provided the legal foundation of the business. Subsequent agreements 
provide for the continuing operation of the corporation ona five-year renewable 
basis. The existing agreement extends until 31 December 1995. 


The agreement between the government and the corporation 

The agreement between the Swedish Government and the National Corporation 
of Swedish Pharmacies consists of 13 statements, or sections, with an annexe 
containing 11 further provisions. Thus ‘the Company undertakes to conduct 
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retail trade in drugs, with sole rights, in accordance with the provisions of this 
agreement’. 

The aims of the company are clearly set out in section 2. ‘The Company shall 
be responsible for ensuring a good supply of drugs in the country. The business 
shall be conducted in such a manner that the possibilities of utilizing the results 
of pharmaceutical advances are enhanced, while attention is paid to factors 
conducive to the lowest possible drug costs’. Thus innovation and economy are 
explicit measures of the success of the company. 

The specific objectives of the company are spelled out in more detail. 


For this purpose the company shall: 

1. accurately monitor developments in the pharmaceutical field within and 
outside Sweden; 

2. adopt a country-wide system for drug distribution that is well adapted to local 
conditions and meets the requirements of a safe, rational and effective drug 
supply; 

3. maintain stocks of drugs in readiness for delivery to meet the due 
requirements of the health and medical care services; 

4. promote the dissemination of adequately comprehensive factual information 
on drugs; and 

5. assist in the continuing production of statistics on the nature and extent of 
drug consumption. 


Moreover, the identity of a pharmacy in Sweden is clearly specified in the 
agreement. ‘By pharmacy’, it says, ‘is meant a place for the sale of drugs which, 
by virtue of its staffing and other resources, can provide a pharmaceutical 
service that is comprehensive in nature and scope.’ The Company has wide 
powers to: 


determine the extent to which pharmacies and other sales outlets for drugs shall 
be available and where they shall be located. In determining the location and 
layout of the sales outlets, the Company shall seek to provide good service to the 
public, while maintaining drug costs at a reasonable level. 


Three of the sections relate to the purchase and sale price of drugs. 


The purchase price of proprietary drugs shall be determined by agreement 
between the Company and representatives of the drug manufacturers. In nego- 
tiating prices, the Company shall seek to obtain as low prices as possible. The 
prices charged by the Company in selling drugs or providing services shall be 
such that the Company’s costs are covered and a reasonable return earned on the 
capital invested in the Company, 


and ‘the prices charged by the Company for drugs on sale to the public shall be 
uniform throughout the country’. 

The shift in both ownership and competition for pharmacy services in Swe- 
den, which occurred in 1971, was substantial. The change in capital market was 
from many private owner managers to a single public corporation, and the 
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change in product market was from a high level of competition to one of 
monopoly. Not only was the shift considerable, but with public ownership, 
performance would be expected to deteriorate. This case study examines what 
has happened to the performance of Swedish pharmacies following their change 
of ownership and the change in the market environment. The year 1971 is used 
in the study as a convenient benchmark. 


METHOD 


Measures of performance 

The agreement between the company and the government clearly identifies 
indicators which can be used for monitoring the ‘success’ or otherwise of the 
organization. Aggregating data from all the pharmacies in the country gives a 
mean figure only, with wide variations about the mean occurring. However, the 
indicators which result are typical of those used in commercial organizations, 
and changes in performance were therefore considered in the main categories of 
measures discussed by Dunsire et al. (1988), and expressed in suitable terms. In 
collecting performance data, consideration had to be given to what was poten- 
tially available, and capable of meaningful comparison over a period of 20 
years. The indicators eventually settled on were as follows: 


(a) Labour productivity - measured in terms of the ratio of number of 
pharmaceutical items supplied to hours worked. 

(b) Unit productivity — in terms of the number of prescription items 
dispensed per pharmacy. 

(c) Employment level — in terms of the number of staff employed. 

(d) Profitability — in terms of earnings on capital before appropriations and 
taxes as a proportion of sales. 

(e) Other financial indicators — including value of sales and net earnings after 
taxes. 

(f) Investment - in terms of number of pharmacies with sales to the public. 

(g) Technical progress — in terms of innovation, i.e. whether technical and 
service developments in hospital pharmacy practice which have been 
introduced into other countries have been established in any part of the 
organization in Sweden. Ten such possible innovations were tested for, as 
follows: 
(i) unit dose dispensing; 
(ii) facsimile transmission of requisitions from ward to pharmacy; 
(iii) computer entry of requisitions at ward level; 
(iv) computer entry of drug information queries; 
(v) clinical specialization amongst pharmacists; 
(vi) parenteral nutrition preparation service; 
(vii) cytotoxic reconstitution service; 
(viii) radiopharmaceuticals service; 
(ix) intravenous additive service; 
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(x) therapeutic drug monitoring service. 

Each pharmacy visited was asked whether it had introduced the 
innovation, and a score allocated based on the number of innovations 
(range 0 to 10). 

(h) Consumer satisfaction — as reflected in independent consumer satisfaction 

surveys. 

It was anticipated that a shift in the ownership of the organization from 
owner-manager to public corporation, coupled with a shift in product market 
from competition to monopoly, would result — after a period of years — in a 
marked deterioration in productivity, profitability, investment, technical 
progress and consumer satisfaction, and a marked increase in employment 
levels. The present study considered whether such a deterioration in perform- 
ance had in fact occurred. 


Incentive structure + 
Besides organizational performance data, information was sought concerning 
three incentive structure variables, as follows: 

(i) degree of competition; 

(ii) incentives for managers; 

(iii) incentives for other staff. 
Representatives from both managers and workers were asked whether the 
following were available: 


1. profit sharing schemes; 

2. save as you earn schemes; 

3. discretionary share option schemes; 

4. performance-related pay; 

5. productivity bonuses; 

6. assistance with house purchase on relocation; 
7. assistance with car purchase. 


Organizational structure 
Information was also sought concerning a number of organizational structure 
variables, to see what light these threw on internal management structures. The 
definitions used in the Aston Studies and described by Pugh and Hickson (1976) 
were used, as follows: 
(i) specialization — the extent to which the organization employs 
individuals to carry out one particular function and no other; 
(ii) standardization — the extent to which individuals in the organization 
carry out their duties according to set procedures; 
(iii) formalization — the extent to which the policies, procedures and systems 
of the organization are committed to writing; 
(iv) centralization — the extent to which decisions are taken at the highest 
hierarchical level in the organization; 
(v) configuration — the shape of the organization in terms of numbers of 
hierarchical levels and spans of control. 
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It was anticipated that much of the performance data needed would be available 
from archival material produced by the corporation, and that any additional 
information would be obtained by asking headquarters staff. 


Data collection 

Information concerning incentives and organization structure was obtained by 
means of semi-structured interviews with staff at headquarters and at indi- 
vidual pharmacies. Consumer satisfaction information was obtained from both 
within the corporation, and by semi-structured interviews with the staff of 
interested organizations. 

A total of 45 semi-structured interviews were undertaken during May 1991, 
with a total contact time of 75 hours. Six headquarters staff were interviewed, 
including the President, together with pharmacy staff working in seven hospital 
pharmacies and one community pharmacy, selected by the corporation. Inter- 
views were also held with three staff of the Swedish Institute for Health Eco- 
nomics -a body wholly owned by the Corporation and undertaking work on its 
behalf. 


RESULTS 


Performance of the organization 

Labour productivity data was freely made available by the corporation. The 
corporation’s productivity trend between 1971 and 1990 is presented as table 1. 
This uses a measure of productivity based on the ratio of the number of 
pharmaceutical items supplied to the total number of worked hours. It indicates 
that although the number of pharmaceutical items supplied has steadily in- 
creased over the period, the amount of worked time has steadily decreased 
during the same period, producing an apparent increase in productivity in 
excess of 2 per cent per year. This compares with a national average increase in 
productivity in Sweden during this period of less than 1 per cent, and some of 
the increase in productivity has undoubtedly been due to factors such as the 
introduction of new technology and changes in working practices. 

Year-by-year performance data for the twenty-year period from 1971 to 1990 
is summarized in table 2. Unit productivity ~ in terms of number of prescription 
items dispensed per pharmacy — shows a slight decrease over the period, 
indicating that the rate of increase in the number of new pharmacies has 
exceeded the rate of growth of prescription items. However, much of the 
increase in pharmacy numbers has been in anticipation of increased prescrip- 
tion numbers in the future, as the result of an ageing population. Over the 
period, the number of pharmacies increased from 635 to 827, representing a 
significant investment in new pharmacies. 

Employment levels — expressed in terms of the number of staff employed — 
have remained fairly static, the increase between 1971 and 1990 being only 4 per 
cent, although this masks a small discrepancy resulting in a change in definition 
of fulltime employment in 1980. 
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Table 1: Apoteksbolaget’s productivity trend 1971-1990 
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Note: Productivity Trend of the National Corporation of Swedish Pharmacies 1971-90 (repro- 
duced by permission). 

What has changed dramatically over the twenty-year period has been the 
value of sales, although no objectives are set for this in the agreement between 
the company and the government. At current prices, these increased almost 
nine-fold between 1971 and 1990, representing an average annual rate of growth 
of around 12 per cent. With inflation in Sweden running at around 8 per cent per 
year over the period, this represents a real growth in turnover of over 4 per cent. 
The growth is accounted for partly by a relatively modest increase in prescrip“ 
tion items from 38,192,000 in 1971 to 44,695,000 in 1990, but mainly by drug 
development, whereby older, less expensive drugs are replaced by newer, more 
expensive ones. 

Net earnings after taxes have also risen substantially over the period, from a 
deficit of 7.9 million krona in 1971 to a surplus of 93.2 million krona in 1990. 
However, earnings as a percentage of sales has remained marginal at around 1 
per cent. 

The corporation also scored highly on innovation. Eight out of ten of the 
possible technical and service developments had been introduced into the 
organization somewhere. However, these innovations were not generally wide- 
spread, and when each of the seven hospitals was scored separately for innova- 
tion the range was 3 to 6, with a mean of 4.2 (possible range 0 to 10). 

These figures appear to compare favourably with other public sector organi- 
zations in Sweden during this period, which were also subject to innovation in 
terms of the introduction of new technology and the development of new 
services. However, descriptions in the appropriate literature suggest that inno- 
vation elsewhere in the public sector was less rapid and less extensive than it 
has been in pharmacy practice, although these judgements are necessarily sub- 
jective. 
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Consumer satisfaction with pharmacy services was also rated highly. An 
opinion poll conducted by the National Institute for Civil Service Training and 
Development (SIPU) in 1990 found that customers ranked pharmacies first for 
service in a comparison of 20 public or semi-public operations. These surveys 
have been carried out for a number of years in Sweden, and there appears to be 
remarkable consistency over time concerning the public’s high regard for its 
pharmacy service, with pharmacy repeatedly ranked first amongst public or- 
ganizations. 

Thus, on the face of it, it appears that the corporation is a dynamic, successful 
and progressive organization, with a high level of consumer support — the 
opposite of what might have been anticipated. The rest of this article explores 
possible explanations for this finding. 


Incentive structure 
A high level of consistency was found amongst the financial incentives which 
existed amongst both managers and their staff. 

Two key findings resulted from these enquiries. Firstly, all staff questioned 
were aware that the corporation was partly owned by the staff pension fund, 
and that the performance of the pension fund was inextricably bound up with 
that of the corporation: and secondly, all staff groups are now in receipt of 
performance-related pay, in which decisions about pay were made by local 
managers on the basis of their judgement of the employee’s performance. Staff 
with high sickness records or low productivity had these factors reflected in 
their pay. 

There were thus real incentives at all levels in the organization for staff to giv 
of their best performance. 


Management structure 

Following the transfer to public ownership, it might be expected that board 
membership of the National Corporation of Swedish Pharmacies would be an 
uncomfortable compromise between a number of conflicting interests, and that, 
once appointed, board members would continue in post for a number of years. 
This supposition was investigated by reference to the annual report and ac- 
counts of the corporation over the period from 1971 to 1990. 

Perhaps the most significant finding was that during its twenty-year history, 
the corporation has had only two presidents and two chief executive officers. 
The present president was appointed in 1985 following the retirement of his 
predecessor. This has provided a unity of purpose, strategy and direction which 
has undoubtedly been crucial to the long-term success of the organization. 

Similarly, the Board of Directors has shown a remarkable stability and conti- 
nuity of membership over the years, particularly when compared to public 
organizations in the United Kingdom which have undergone a change of own- 
ership during the same period. Of the nine full directors, only one place changed 
hands over the last five-year period and that person was the holder of the post 
of Under Secretary of State. The remaining members of the board included a 
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representative of the Swedish Trade Union Confederation, the President of the 
Federation of Swedish County Councils (similar to British Regional Health 
Authorities), two pharmacy managers and a pharmacy technician, two Under 
Secretaries of State, and the Chief Accountant. 

Of five deputy directors, three posts changed hands over the final five-year 
period. Again these posts were held by representatives of other organizations, 
and they included the Secretary of the Swedish Federation of Salaried Employ- 
ees in the Health Service, a pharmacist, a pharmacy technician and the head of 
a ministerial department. Finally, four out of five of the senior officers of the 
corporation had been in post for at least five years. 


Organizational structure 

In addition to an exploration of incentive systems and senior management 
arrangements, an attempt was made to investigate key aspects of organizational 
structure in the corporation. 

By reference to classical Weberian theories of bureaucracy, it was anticipated 
that such a large public organization would be highly structured — that there 
would be a high level of specialization amongst the staff, that the standardiza- 
tion and formalization of procedures would be high, that there would be a high 
level of centralization of decision-making, and that organizational charts would 
be steep, reflecting a configuration aimed at strict coordination and control. 

Interviewees were asked questions aimed at obtaining a score across 6 organi- 
zational structure variables between 1 (low) and 5 (high). Specialization was 
analysed in terms of whether or not a particular pharmacy employed a member 
of staff to undertake a specific pharmaceutical activity and no other, across 16 
possible activities. The departments visited were generally in large hospitals, 
where the total number of staff employed was usually quite high - upwards of 
fifty people. The degree of specialization in Swedish hospital pharmacy depart- 
ments was found to be relatively low — certainly a great deal lower than would 
be the case in an equivalent British hospital — with a high level of generalization 
of duties; there was very little demarcation, with almost all staff appearing to get 
on with whatever job needed doing. 

The degree of standardization was exceptionally high. The same computer 
system was used in every pharmacy in every part of the country. Drug distri- 
bution, dispensing and invoicing systems were the same everywhere. A phar- 
macist could move from one pharmacy to another elsewhere in the country and 
be immediately at home. Likewise, the degree of formalization — the extent to 
which procedures were documented - was very high. Documentation was 
produced centrally, and leaflets, handbooks and labels were the same every- 
where. 

A process of decentralization had been in progress for a number of years. In 
April 1979, pharmacies were organized into 66 pharmacy groups, with about 10 
pharmacies in each group. Management issues common to the group were dealt 
with by one of the pharmacy managers, especially appointed as head of the 
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group. Responsibility in other matters rested with the individual pharmacy 
manager. An agreement as far back as 1973 between the corporation and staff 
organizations had agreed a process of decentralized cooperation. In other 
words, the basic level of cooperation would be at the individual workplace, 
combined with consultation with cooperating agencies at regional and central 
levels to handle questions of general concern. 

Further rationalization of the group structure in the mid-1980s resulted in the 
formation of 40 new groups, each with between 20 and 25 pharmacies. Group 
managers then had a very high degree of freedom to manage the corporation’s 
affairs in their areas as they thought fit — within an overall framework set by 
headquarters staff. 

Finally, the configuration of the organization was assessed by counting the 
number of tiers of authority between the most junior member of staff and the 
most senior at both the hospital pharmacy and corporation levels. Senior staff 
appeared to know even their most junior staff sufficiently well to make in- 
formed judgements about their performance. This situation was undoubtedly 
helped by a very low turnover of staff in the organization (less than 2 per cent 
per year). Furthermore, staff at individual pharmacy level were predominantly 
female, and many had a record of long service with the corporation. 


DISCUSSION 


The formation of the National Corporation of Swedish Pharmacies in 1971 
represented a major shift in the organizational status of an enterprise, from 
owner manager to public corporation, combined with a shift in product market 
from competition to monopoly. At the time of the study the corporation ap- 
peared to be performing well. 

Possible explanations for this may include a high level of stability amongst 
both the president and membership of the management board, and incentives 
for good performance by all staff. Contributing factors almost certainly include 
a high level of decentralization, and short lines of accountability. High levels of 
efficiency and effectiveness in the corporation were undoubtedly assisted by 
low levels of specialization and high levels of both standardization and formali- 
zation. 

Some caveats concerning the findings are however necessary. Centres visited 
were selected by the organization itself, largely on the grounds that some 
worthwhile development had been undertaken there. But no restriction was 
placed on the questions asked or the staff questioned. The sample was a very 
small one, and simple methods of scoring and measuring complex organiza- 
tional and economic variables were used. Data collection was however supple- 
mented by extensive archival records, particularly annual reports and accounts. 

Recognition must also be made of some of the difficulties encountered in 
interpreting the data thus obtained. The first relates to standards of comparison: 
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what is the appropriate standard of comparison to be used in sucha study? Only 
limited data was available to allow comparison with other public sector organi- 
zations in Sweden during the same period, and these have been included where 
appropriate. Occasionally, comparison with average national values of per- 
formance indicators from both the public and private sectors in Sweden has 
been possible. Comparisons of pharmacy practice have inevitably been made 
between the Swedish and British experiences. The empirical findings of the York 
University group in relation to British organizations during this period provide 
a further basis for comparison. 

A more extensive operationalization of some of the organizational structure 
variables which are likely to play a part might be helpful in identifying some of 
the factors contributing to organizational performance. For example, it is more 
than possible that at least some of the success of the National Corporation of 
Swedish Pharmacies is the result of particular culture and climate variables. The 
greater willingness of the Swedes to cooperate and work together for the 
common good was noticeable. Exploration of these issues remains for a further 
study. 

But is the apparent success of the corporation real or just an illusion based on 
selective performance criteria? After all, with no competition for the supply of 
drugs and the provision of pharmacy services in Sweden, there is nothing to 
compare it with. Many of the senior staff interviewed were people who had 
started their careers before 1971. They were asked whether the performance of 
the pharmacy service today was better or worse than it would have been had it 
not been nationalized. Without exception they thought that today their fellow 
citizens received a better pharmacy service, and the government got better value 
for money than would have been the case without nationalization. Perhaps that 
is the response that might be expected from senior staff in such a position, but 
it was a question which invariably produced considered and thoughtful replies. 
All were happy for the consumers of the service to be their final judge. 

The lesson from this case study of Swedish pharmacies is therefore that the 
more precisely are the criteria for the success of an organization laid down, the 
easier it is to monitor that performance. But conversely, whether an organiza- 
tion is judged to be a success or a failure can easily be altered by a small 
adjustment to the criteria for success. So this study demonstrates once again 
what an elusive characteristic the performance of an organization is. Perhaps the 
best that can be said is that, if an organization’s owners, employees and custom- 
ers all consider that it is performing well, it probably is. 


NOTE 


The research on which this article is based was funded by the Council of Europe (Medical Fellowship 
No. 91144). The assistance of staff of the National Corporation of Swedish Pharmacies and of the 
Swedish Institute of Health Economics is gratefully acknowledged. The comments of two anonymous 
referees are also much appreciated 
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GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT FACILITY 





ANDREW JORDAN 


INTRODUCTION 


The international community of nation states has constructed a network of 
international organizations to deal with problems that cannot be remedied at the 
national level. In the late 1940s, the World Bank was created to finance the 
reconstruction of war-ravaged Europe. Around the same time the United Na- 
tions (UN) was inaugurated as the world’s central political organ — a mechanism 
to develop international law and policy, and a ‘centre for harmonizing the 
actions of nations’.' As social, economic and political circumstances have 
changed, so too have the demands placed upon these organizations. In the 1960s 
for example, rising awareness of poverty in the developing world prompted the 
emergence of the International Development Association (IDA) as a concession- 
ary aid wing of the World Bank. In the 1980s a new set of global environmental 
concerns arose, prompting action from national and international organizations. 
These included global warming, the rapid erosion of genetic biodiversity and 
the depletion of stratospheric ozone (Hurrell and Kingsbury 1992). The proxi- 
mate causes of global environmental change include population growth, pov- 
erty, increasing resource exploitation and burgeoning industrialization; prob- 
lems which, by their inherent nature, necessitate a coordinated, supranational 
response. The June 1992 UN Conference on Environment and Development 
(UNCED) (the ‘Earth Summit’) in Rio— the largest inter-governmental conference 
ever staged — was an international response which bore a suite of agreements 
including UN Conventions on Climate Change and Biodiversity (Grubb et al. 
1993). This rising curve of concern has, in turn, focused attention on the 
strengths and failings of existing international organizations. For example, there 
has been a growing realization that many of the international organizations 
born in the 1940s and 1950s, namely the UN and the Bretton Woods agencies (the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMF)), may be too fragmented 
and under-resourced to deal effectively with the interconnected challenges of 
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development, environment and population (Kimball 1992; WCED 1987). But, 
exactly how existing organizations could or should be coordinated and 
strengthened to this end remains a moot issue. 

In this article I examine one innovative attempt which has been made to better 
coordinate the activities of the World Bank (hereafter ‘the Bank’) and other parts 
of the UN ‘system’ in order to promote a more globally sustainable form of 
development. This has involved the creation of a new organizational entity: the 
Global Environment Facility (GEF). The following analysis highlights some of 
the myriad tensions and contentions which have arisen in the lifespan of the 
Facility — problems which bear upon and in turn hinder the work of the Facility, 
but which are too deeply rooted and widespread to be solved solely by the 
Facility. In an historical sense, development and environment issues have long 
created friction and tension between, and indeed within, developed and devel- 
oping countries. International organizations have often provided ready fora in 
which long-running arguments and disagreements between states can be played 
out. Every sign is that the GEF will perform a very similar role in international 
politics. 


EQUITY, RESPONSIBILITY AND THE JUSTIFICATION FOR 
‘ADDITIONAL’ NORTH-SOUTH TRANSFERS 


In general, the industrialized states of the North have been the most anxious to 
push environmental problems — and especially global environmental problems 
— onto the international political agenda. Although not rejecting outright the 
North’s call for coordinated international action, the countries of the developing 
South have tended to point to what they perceive as the important but, in the 
main, largely unaddressed cause of these problems: international inequality 
(Williams 1993). Put simply and in caricature, the developing states argue that 
they are too overburdened by the need to respond to pressing developmental 
problems such as poverty, malnutrition and poor sanitation, to divert scarce 
resources to deal with the still uncertain threat of global environmental change. 
They buttress this practical argument with the moral point that the North, as the 
original and primary instigator of global environmental change, has an obliga- 
tion to take the lead in paying for palliatives (Government of Malaysia 1992). 
Nevertheless, when it comes to solving global environmental problems, the 
North will need the full and whole-hearted support of the South if cooperative 
agreements are to be successful. This is because many of the world’s most 
precious habitats and natural biological resources reside in the developing 
countries. Moreover, environmentalists warn that the Earth’s finite carrying 
capacity will be unable to cope if the South industrializes in the same polluting 
and wasteful manner as the North has done. The clear message from the 
developing states during the UNCED proceedings was that if the North wanted 
the meaningful cooperation of the South in environmental problem-solving, it 
would have to provide the appropriate wherewithal, in other words finance, 
accelerated technology transfer, in addition to structural adjustments to the 
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operation of the world economy such as debt relief, increases in aid and refor- 
mulation of the world trade system. Estimates of how much new and additional 
assistance should be provided by the North vary between $30bn p.a. (for global 
warming) (Hayes 1993, p. 166), $1.8bn (for ozone depletion (Markandya 1991) 
and $125bn p.a. (for a wider programme of measures to implement sustainable 
development in the South (Johnson 1993)). During the UNCED, the North indi- 
cated that it would be prepared to make available an extra $2 to 2.5bn (Hurrell 
1992). 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE PILOT GEF 


In 1990, concerted political pressure from the developed states prompted the UN 
and the Bank to announce the creation of a $1.2bn collaborative funding mecha- 
nism: the experimental GEF (Helland-Hansen 1991). The GEF was designed to 
explore ways of assisting developing countries to implement measures that 
specifically protect the global (as distinct from the ‘local’) environment. The GEF 
is a corporate venture between donors (predominantly from the North, but also 
including a few from the South) and three ‘implementing agencies’ (IAs): the 
World Bank (hereafter ‘the Bank’), the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) and the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP). The pilot GEF 
was designed as a three-year pilot project July 1991 to June 1994) with a remit 
to explore new and innovative solutions to global environmental problems. 
Within the context of the GEF, the Bank acts as a trustee of the core fund, 
administers most of the projects and provides the chairperson and his/her 
administrator. The UNDP is responsible for technical assistance activities, 
whereas the UNEP supplies the environmental expertise and houses the secre- 
tariat of the independent Scientific and Technical Advisory Panel (STAP). Strictly 
speaking, the GEF is an ‘umbrella mechanism’ which overarches several funding 
activities located in the World Bank (World Bank 1991, p. 102). The most 
important of these is a $0.8bn ‘core’ fund. Money pledged to the Facility is made 
on a voluntary basis, but it should be additional to existing flows of development 
assistance. Meanwhile, disbursements from the core fund are normally made on 
a grant or concessional (i.e. low interest) basis. 

From the outset, the GEF has been a donor dominated operation. Reed (1993, 
p. 19), for example, opines that ‘[iJn virtually all areas of the GEF’s operations ... 
the industrialized countries have engraved their own profiles and priorities 
deep into the GEF. For example, the initial impetus for an international facility 
came from the Western European states, and indeed they continue to provide 
the bulk of the GEF’s financial resources. The initial meetings and consultations 
to decide the structure, modi operandi and focus of the Facility, were attended by 
the donors and the IAs; it was only later that a select number of developing 
countries were invited to participate in the deliberations. Donor domination of 
the pilot GEF continues to be manifest in three important ways. First, the pilot 
GEF was designed by the donors to finance the incremental costs of projects in 
developing nations that specifically address four problems: global warming, the 
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pollution of international waters, the destruction of biodiversity and the deple- 
tion of stratospheric ozone. In the main, these are problems that are of immedi- 
ate concern to the donor countries. The developing countries have made re- 
peated, but as yet unsuccessful, attempts to widen the GEF’s remit to include 
problems that they perceive of as being more pressing, namely poverty and 
environmental problems that impact more sharply in the South (desertification, 
poor sanitation, etc.) (Hyder 1992). Second, at the behest of the donors, the 
Facility is only concerned with generating global environmental benefits, rather 
than ‘national’ benefits to the host nation (which have traditionally been the goal 
of ‘normal’ development assistance). As such, the GEF only finances a specific 
portion of the cost of eligible projects. This quantum is termed the ‘incremental 
cost’ and it equates to that segment of a project’s total cost which is put in place 
for the express benefit of the global environment, but which would not normally 
be in the interest of the host nation to finance themselves. So, for example, the 
GEF might meet the incremental cost of re-designing a proposed coal-fired 
power station project to utilize a local supply of natural gas, thereby realizing 
the global benefit of reduced CO, emissions. In this example, the GEF pays for the 
incremental cost of the conversion; the ‘baseline’ cost of the coal-fired station 
would be financed by the host nation (either from its own resources or from 
international lending) or the private sector. Indeed, $335.3m of core fund money 
has been used to ‘piggy-back’ GEF projects onto ‘regular’ (national development 
orientated) Bank projects worth over $3184.4m (UNEP, UNDP, World Bank 1993, 
P. 27). In summary then, GEF assistance is not development ‘aid’ in the tradi- 
tional sense, but the payment, by a certain group of donors, for the import of 
environmental services (cleaner air, biodiversity protection, etc.) provided by 
the South. 

Finally, donor control over the day-to-day operation of the Facility is exer- 
cised through the close environment of the World Bank. For example, the Bank 
played an important steering role in the elaboration of the Facility; it acts as 
Chairman of the Facility; it provides the Secretariat to the GEF; it plays a key 
negotiating role with donors and recipients; it manages the central core fund; it 
is responsible for approving and implementing projects amounting to 63 per 
cent of total GEF funds (UNEP, UNDP and World Bank 1993, p. 23). The donors 
were particularly keen to entrust the Bank (rather than the UN) with the purse 
strings, because they exercise greater control in the former (as a result of its 
weighted voting structure) than the latter (wherein votes are allocated on a ‘one- 
country-one-vote’ basis). 


THE PERFORMANCE OF THE PILOT GEF: CONFLICTS OF 
INTEREST AND EXTERNAL CRITICISM 


Gauging the success of effectiveness of any organization is seldom easy. In the 
case of the pilot GEF, one yardstick might be the quality of individual projects 
or how well they contribute to sustainable development. Unfortunately, it is still 
too early to implement such an assessment because, although the pilot phase is 
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scheduled to finish in mid-1994, the actual implementation of individual 
projects will extend up to, and perhaps beyond, 1998. Nevertheless, an ‘inde- 
pendent evaluation’ of the pilot phase conducted in 1993, alleged that projects 
had been chosen too quickly; that overall objectives and strategies had not been 
elaborated clearly enough; that projects had not been properly integrated with 
the relevant institutional framework in recipient states (The Economist 1993; 
UNEP, UNDP and World Bank 1993). In the meantime, a meaningful assessment 
of the pilot GEF can really be based upon how effectively it is meeting the many 
and varied aspirations of the assorted stakeholders involved, namely the do- 
nors, potential recipients and interested third parties. Judging by the large 
amount of external criticism and controversy that has been generated during the 
pilot phase, the GEF still has a long way to go before it can claim to be acting in 
the interests of even the majority of interested parties. Of greatest concern to 
developing states, is the close association between the Facility and the World 
Bank. Many developing countries are very leery of the Bank. They are especially 
suspicious of the conditions it attaches to its loans and many believe that its 
decision-making procedures are too secretive and dominated by the wealthy 
donor nations. At the December 1991 meeting of the GEF donors, Pakistan made 
a joint statement on behalf of the G77 coalition of developing states which called 
for a greater focus on development issues (poverty for example), in addition to 
a more open, transparent and democratic form of governance (Hyder 1992, p. 
332). Meanwhile, in negotiations which preceded the ‘Earth Summit’, the South 
argued for the creation of smaller, independent and more democratic funds 
isolated from the Bank. 

Set against these demands are those of the developed nations, namely bureau- 
cratic efficiency, strict oversight mechanisms and voting power linked to the 
magnitude of a donor’s contribution. Running through the industrialized states’ 
opposition to increased aid flows coupled to greater democracy in governance, 
seems to be the belief that, without the close involvement of the Bank, recipient 
states would use additional funds inefficiently, inappropriately or simply leak 
them to ruling élites. The relationship between the Bank and the GEF is thus 
somewhat paradoxical: the GEF needs the Bank for its administrative expertise 
and the support it commands from donors, but risks losing credibility for being 
too closely associated with an organization which is mistrusted by the South. A 
wide coalition of environmental groups and non-governmental organizations 
have also expressed their deep unease about the role of the Bank in the manage- 
ment of finance for global environmental assistance (GEF 1992a, Annex 3; Reed 
1993; Third World Network 1992; Tickell and Hildyard 1992). These groups, 
both in developed and developing nations, argue that the Bank’s reputation for 
creating social and environmental upheaval in developing nations should pre- 
clude it from undertaking such an important role in the management of the GEF. 
The Bank, naturally, rejects many of the critical strictures directed at it (see 
Goldsmith 1987; Rich 1990) and has made strenuous attempts to improve its 
environmental performance (Piddington 1992; Reddy 1993), although by its own 
admissions ‘more needs to be done’ (World Bank 1991, p. 110). According to an 
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internal assessment of loan operations, the Bank concluded that 37.5 per cent of 
its projects were deeply flawed (World Bank 1992c). Nevertheless, there remains 
a nagging suspicion within the non-governmental community that the GEF will 
inherit many of the deficiencies of its progenitor; that in the absence of systemic 
change within the Bank, GEF money will merely be used as a cloak to 
‘greenwash’ pre-existing development projects that are inherently flawed 
(Greenpeace 1992). 


REDESIGNING AND RESTRUCTURING THE GEF BEYOND THE 
PILOT PHASE 


By 1992, it was apparent that the Facility would need to make changes to its 
structure and operational modalities if its mandate was to be extended beyond 
the pilot phase. In May 1992 for example, the donors agreed that the Facility 
should be reformed so that it was ‘transparent and accountable to contributors 
and beneficiaries alike’; that it would have a ‘broad and equitable representation 
of developing and developed countries in the governance and guidance of the 
Facility’ (GEF 1992b, p. 2). Without doubt, this was an attempt by GEF manage- 
ment to balance the interests of developed and developing states and thereby 
place the Facility in a favourable position prior to the ‘Earth Summit’. For 
example, as a clear sop to developing states, the GEF announced that projects 
addressing land degradation issues (deforestation and desertification) would be 
eligible for GEF funding. Meanwhile, important decisions were also being made 
in the pre-UNCED negotiations ~ decisions which would come to Have an 
important bearing on the future role of the Facility. At the Summit, the GEF was 
placed on a firmer footing, as world leaders endorsed it as the interim? manager 
of the financial mechanisms attached to the two Rio conventions, and granted 
it a leading role in the management of funds to implement Agenda 21, the UN’s 
blueprint for operationalizing sustainable development. For the GEF, the Rio 
Conference was undoubtedly a watershed: it entered the negotiations as a short- 
term experimental project almost depleted of funds and departed considerably 
strengthened, internationally endorsed and with an institutional mandate for 
the future. But this decision, although absolutely necessary for the long-term 
existence of the Facility, carries important implications for the way it is man- 
aged, operated and funded. Every sign is that it will become a fully fledged 
international organization, that is larger than the pilot GEF and institutionally 
linked to new and emerging global conventions (desertification for example). 
Throughout 1993, attempts were made to restructure the Facility according to 
this new mandate. At a meeting in December 1992, GEF donors stressed that the 
‘linkages with the conventions are the axis about which the restructuring of the 
GEF must turn’ (World Bank 1992b, p. 4). Several issues are likely to dominate 
this period of institutional flux. 


1 Governance, goals and strategy 


The Facility, in managing the financial mechanism referred to in the UN 
Conventions, will ‘function under the guidance of and be accountable to the 
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Conference Of the Parties [COPs], which shall decide on its policies, programme 
priorities and eligibility criteria related to the Convention’. The COPs are 
comprised of representatives from those states which have formally ratified the 
Convention in question, and they adopt measures on the basis of democratic 
decision making. In contrast, the pilot Facility was primarily responsible to 
donors, through its close association with the Bank. The possibility that an 
agency closely associated with the Bretton Woods system might now be more 
closely bound by policies set within the United Nations is rather novel, because 
the two, whilst strictly both ‘members’ of the UN ‘system’, have in practice 
operated as very different organizations (Werksman 1993). It also provides a 
context for an interesting struggle between developed and developing nations 
for the future control of the Facility. Donor countries are unlikely to relinquish 
dominion of the Facility without a fight, clearly fearful that the developing 
country-dominated COPs might assume authority to make decisions regarding 
contributions and disbursements. Meanwhile, the COPs could very possibly 
decide to create an entirely new fund that is independent of the GEF. However, 
this might be problematical because it might not command the crucial support 
of donors. Clearly there is a huge scope for inter-state haggling and compro- 
mise. 


2 Transparency and public accountability 

The decision to entrust the GEF with the operation of the financial mechanism 
mentioned in the Conventions was also secured with a quid pro quo that it 
would be ‘fully restructured’ on the basis of a ‘democratic and open system of 
governance’. Exactly how this might be implemented remains to be decided. 
After six months of negotiations, developed and developing countries met in 
Colombia in December 1993 to agree upon voting procedures for the restruc- 
tured GEF. The most likely option is some form of double majority voting (i.e. 
a system that requires the consent of both donors and recipients before decisions 
are adopted), but that would still leave the donors in a moderately strong 
position (i.e. because they could not be outvoted). The Columbia meeting sought 
to balance these conflicting priorities but ended in failure (Chasek 1993). Nego- 
tiation on this thorny issue will continue in 1994. 


3 The incremental costs of protection 

Both the Rio Conventions include the term ‘agreed full incremental costs’ as a 
central organizing principle, but neither define it nor indicate how it may be 
computed. The experimental GEF has developed one interpretation of this con- 
cept, whereas the Conventions would seem to refer to incremental costs as the 
full costs borne by developing states in implementing the terms of the respective 
agreement, irrespective of whatever national benefits they may secure by doing 
so. In recent negotiations, the developing states expressed their concern that the 
donors were attempting to reduce the possible scale of future transfers by 
insisting upon an unacceptably narrow interpretation of ‘incremental cost’ 
(Oberthur 1993, p. 248). Ultimately, it will be for the COPs to determine a 
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transparent, equitable and systematic definition which the GEF would then need 
to implement in practice. Nevertheless, any change in meaning would represent 
another fundamental change to one of the established tenets of the pilot phase. 


4 Financial contributions and disbursements 

During the pilot phase, the donors were free to decide how they wished to 
donate (over and above the minimum ‘club fee’ of £5.7m). Any donations were 
made on a strictly voluntary basis. As the Conventions are implemented and the 
likely scale of GEF operations burgeons, an appropriate mechanism will need to 
be put in place to share out the net financial burden more equitably. This will 
almost certainly be contentious. The GEF has suggested that it will need $2.8 to 
$4.2bn in the period 1994-1999 — approximately three times the size of the pilot 
phase. There will also be a need for acceptable criteria to guide the disbursement 
process. On cost-effectiveness or purely scientific grounds, it may be preferable 
to channel the bulk of funds into projects located in a small number of countries. 
Realpolitik, however, may well press for a more ‘equitable’ arrangement, with all 
countries receiving at least something. Again, the likelihood of conflict, and 
hence delay, would appear to be high. 


WHITHER THE GEF? 


There is often a danger in over-burdening international organizations — in 
expecting them to perform tasks that they are not equipped, nor were even 
designed, to undertake. In the main, the success, or otherwise, of international 
organizations is largely contingent upon the support they receive from national 
governments. It is very easy for governments to put in place new organizational 
machinery and then leave it to wither on the vine (Imber 1993). Sustainable 
global development cannot possibly be implemented solely by the UN or the 
Bretton Woods agencies. The success of the UNCED and the agreements signed 
there, is contingent upon the efficacy of actions taken by sovereign states in their 
own territories. Much of this could also be said to apply to the GEF. For example, 
in relation to the wider flows of finance, trade and political power, the resources 
available to the GEF are meagre, and as such, it can never hope to solve the 
problems it was instituted to address. However well crafted GEF projects are, 
they can only every make a tiny dent in problems whose root causes are to be 
found in the underlying structures of the world economy. Are we then to 
dismiss the GFF as an example of political symbolism? 

It is, perhaps, more appropriate to consider the potential of the GEF in two 
inter-linked dimensions. First, can the GEF contribute to the wider process of 
improving and strengthening coordination between international organizations 
in pursuit of more environmentally sustainable forms of development? Can it, 
for example, bring existing organizations closer together, or help to identify new 
avenues for fruitful collaboration in the future? On this matter, the jury is still 
out. Second, by at least addressing such thorny issues as which parties hold 
responsibility for generating environmental change and, perhaps more impor- 
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tantly, who should shoulder the costs of restorative measures, can the GEF help 
to salve the hitherto tense relationship between North and South? On this 
account, the GEF cannot, to date, be judged an overwhelming success, although 
appropriately restructured, it may yet succeed. In short, the GEF should be 
considered as a post-UNCED test case. If the GEF can be made to work in a more 
mutually acceptable manner, the developed world will have sent a strong signal 
to the South that it wishes to engage with shared problems in both a more 
meaningful and equitable manner than it has done in the past; that it is willing 
to put aside some of its parochial interests for the sake of global sustainability. 
That is, in a nutshell, one of the most difficult challenges for the future. 


NOTES 


1. United Nations Charter, Article 1 (quoted in Thacher 1993, p. 185). 

2. ‘Interim’ means that the Facility has been designated as the funding mechanism by the signatories 
of the convention, but only until the first meeting of the conference of the parties. At this meeting, 
which could be as late as 1994-5, the future role of the Facility will be decided. 

3. UN Convention on Biodiversity, Article 21 (1); UN Framework Convention on Climate Change, 
Article 11 (1). 

4. UN Convention on Biodiversity, Articles 21 and 39; UN Framework Convention on Climate Change, 
Article 11. 
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JUDICIAL POLITICS SINCE 1920 


John Griffith 
Blackwell, 1993. 207pp. £35.00 (hardback) £10.99 (paper) 





John Griffith’s thesis is well known. Judges are political players whose attitudes determine 
their decisions and the principles and doctrine they develop. Their attitudes, like ours, are 
formed by background, experience and the general political environment. To understand 
judicial decision making we therefore need to appreciate the political context and know 
something of the judges as people. 

Story telling is one of Griffith’s great skills. This he uses to good effect to communicate 
his thesis in a form which is readable and stimulating and, therefore, accessible to the widest 
possible audience. His popular Politics of the Judiciary has now been followed by Judicial 
Politics Since 1920. 

This book, which is aimed at the general reader, traces the development of judicial 
attitudes since 1920 by focusing on exemplary episodes showing the relationship between 
law, politics and executive power. Apart from chapter 3, which is concerned with Suez and 
focuses on Lord Kilmuir’s (the Lord Chancellor at the time) use of legal argument to justify 
Eden’s policy, the chapters cover key periods in the development of British public law 
focusing on the main public law decisions handed down by the appellate courts. 

Chapter 1 covers the inter-war period and discusses Poplarism and the infamous decision 
in Roberts v. Hopwood (in which the judiciary struck down Poplar’s decision to pay male and 
female employees the same wage); judicial intervention in the politics of the general strike, 
and the courts’ reaction to the housing and urban renewal programme of the Twenties and 
Thirties. Chapter 2, Wartime and Reconstruction, includes a fascinating discussion of 
Liversidge v. Anderson (in which the House of Lords by a majority refused to control the 
Home Secretary’s power to intern without trial) and, in particular, the disagreement be- 
tween Lord Atkin who was pro-intervention and the majority, who were pro-executive. In 
Chapters 4 and 5 Griffith considers the new judicial activism of the Sixties and the major 
decisions of the Seventies. The main final chapter on the Thatcher years discusses the GLC 
fares fair case, the GCHQ decision, Spycatcher and judicial involvement in industrial 
relations litigation. The book concludes with chapter 7, entitled ‘Retrospect’. 

Throughout the emphasis is on introducing readers to the political context of the litigation 
and the background and experience of the judges. Griffith’s treatment of Liversidge v. 
Anderson typifies his approach. We are told that the case was argued on 18, 19 and 20 
September and their Lordships’ speeches were delivered on the 3 November 1941; a period 
when the War was not going well. The implication, presumably, being that against this 
background it would be unlikely for judges to mount, as it were, a domestic legal offensive 
against the executive. The analyses continues by providing potted political biographies of 
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the judges. Maugham, the most senior of the Law Lords at the time was seventy-five years 
of age. He was a man who had made his own way at the Bar before being appointed to the 
Chancery Bench. He had little political experience and, according to the evidence of his 
autobiography, ‘was by nature a reactionary of the most bigoted kind’. Macmillan had some 
political experience, having been a Unionist candidate for Parliament before serving in the 
Labour Government of Ramsey Macdonald. According to Griffith, his support of the 
executive in Liversidge, was wholly in keeping with his ‘independent’ political position. 

In similar vein we are told that Lord Reid, the most influential judge of the 1960s, had 
previously been a front-bench Opposition spokesman (in 1931 Reid was elected as a 
Unionist MP for Stirling and Falkirk) and from 1937 until his resignation in 1948 he was MP 
for Hillhead (Glasgow). Griffith tells us that Reid was essentially a pragmatist who would 
agree that ‘an ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory’ (p. 104). When Lord Reid retired in 1975 
the two senior Law Lords were Wilberforce and Diplock. Both were born in 1907, both were 
Oxford men, both were men of great ability, both were positivists, but, neither was a civil 
libertarian or even a Liberal in politics. 

This book is a good read, particularly if you like anecdotal gems. Specialists will also find 
mutch to interest them. However, the book is written primarily for a general readership and 
is not, for example, designed to provide a sustained historical, theoretical, political or 
jurisprudential critique; those wanting more depth will find this work lacking. Inevitably, 
a book like this poses more questions that it attempts to answer. But, one of its great virtues 
is that it should stimulate a wider range of scholars to try to investigate the judges and the 
legal system for themselves. 


Maurice Sunkin 
University of Essex 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS IN BRITAIN 


Wyn Grant 
Macmillan, 2nd edn. 1993. 225pp. £11.99 


Those who have come to rely on the first edition of this invaluable book will warmly 
welcome the second edition. Wyn Grant has not only revised thoroughly and updated every 
chapter, he has done so after a new round of interviews with leading actors, which ensures 
that the substantive issues raised are as up to date as possible. 

The Thatcher years saw a sharp growth in the study of government-business relations in 
Britain, addressed from a variety of standpoints. The scorched earth policy of that govern- 
ment, which saw a sharp reduction in the manufacturing sector in the early 1980s, raised 
in a new light the old questions of the relationship between private capital and the state, and 
between financial and industrial capital. In the late 1980s, the debate has moved on towards 
‘post-Fordism’ and a putative shift from a politics of production to a politics of consumption. 
Grant’s new and lively introduction raises these issues in a way which is likely to arrest and 
hold the attention of readers. He provides a brief but incisive introduction to some of the key 
theoretical debates, but never gets side-tracked into what his primarily empirical brief 
would see as the back alleys of definitional and methodological problems. As befits a useful 
textbook, Grant provides a basic but useful route map for students wanting to explore them. 

The first edition contained a discussion of ‘the power of capital’, which, in the second 
edition, has become a discussion of ‘the power of business’. This shift signifies a change in 
the debate, but also in the nature of the research problem, with more attention in the late 
1980s being paid to the issue of regulation, deregulation and reregulation and the possibility 
of an emergent ‘regulatory state’. Here Grant provides a judicious account of the new 
regulatory bodies, which shows that they have not been the poodles of the newly privatized 
industries, but explains their limitations by comparison with the legal position of regulatory 
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bodies in the United States. 

Subsequent chapters cover banks and the financial sector, large firms as political actors, 
organizations representing business interests, party politics and the role of business in public 
policy-making. Each of these chapters shows Grant at his best: level-headed, shrewd, 
empirically orientated, penetrating and clear. He does not take up an a priori position on 
what determines the influence of business at any particular moment, but rather traces very 
skilfully the twists and turns in the organization and effectiveness of business organizations 
in politics over the last thirty or so years. Yet at the same time Grant is sensitive to the 
theoretical issues and the systemic constraints and opportunities faced by the various actors. 

The last substantive chapter on business interests and the European Community demon- 
strates these qualities well. Grant remarks (correctly) that much of the writing on organized 
interests in Europe is written by advocates of European integration, and tends to overplay 
the significance of the ‘Europeanization’ of interest representation. Grant takes an opposite 
view: that the way in which groups organize is conditioned by the emergent properties of 
the European system, and not vice versa. He gives little attention to the debate as to whether 
the European Union is moving in a ‘pluralist’ or a ‘corporatist’ direction, claiming as his alibi 
the elasticity of the concepts discussed earlier in the book. Yet his discussion raises as many 
questions as it answers; for example, the reliance of the European Commission on informa- 
tion supplied by interest groups is noted, but the secondment by large firms of managers as 
‘experts’ within the Commission is not. The proliferation and shrillness of groups can signify 
their weakness, and act to conceal the real mechanisms which privilege private interests. 
These are quite well explored in the British context; it would take rather more than a short 
chapter to do the same for what is a much more complex and arcane political system. 

These points underline the need for an equivalent book on business and politics in the 
European Union which would get beyond some of the simplistic and superficial observa- 
tions appearing in the new pressure group literature on Europe. It is perhaps too much to 
ask of him that he should do it, but at least Grant’s unrivalled experience of studying 
industrial politics in Britain over the last twenty years has been put to excellent use in what 
will continue until the next edition to be the definitive book on the subject in Britain. 


Alan Cawson 
Sussex European Institute 


INTRODUCTION TO MANAGEMENT 


Richard Pettinger 
Macmillan, 1994. 395pp. £13.99 


The main problem of this book is the title which not only fails to inspire but, more seriously, 
belies and belittles the content. The book is introduced as a complete and comprehensive 
introduction to management. Overall, this is achieved with consummate ease although, on 
a very few occasions, the range of the work is offset by a relatively superficial analysis. The 
overriding positive feature, however, is that it manages to bridge the gap between general 
management texts and works on public management concerned with analysing the type and 
degree of recent change in public organizations. The outcome is a book which makes little 
explicit reference to public management but adopts a style more implicitly sympathetic to 
elements of the public services operating environment which need a particular management 
approach. This style reflects the author’s background as a lecturer and consultant in 
management in the public and private sectors and is most clearly seen in the discussion of 
the influence of public policy on organization strategy. The book would have been strength- 
ened if such discussions had been extended and presented in a more explicit manner. 

In comparison to most general management texts Pettinger’s book stands out, owing to 
its wide-ranging content which falls into three main categories. Chapters 1—4 provide a 
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historical overview and review of management, introduce the key features of organization 
behaviour and describe the processes of managing organizations. Two issues are addressed 
in these chapters. Firstly, what management is, and secondly, what management should be. 
The latter should prove insightful for both academics and practitioners. Chapters 5~11 
consider the nature and context of distinctive Management functions and include discus- 
sions of employment law and industrial relations which are often overlooked in manage- 
ment texts. The final section (chapters 12~13) considers issues related to managing in the 
changing environment and, notably, presents a discussion of Japanese management tech- 
niques. For various reasons the author cautions against viewing such techniques as a 
panacea for organizational success. 

The author achieves an impressive balance in both chapters and sections considering the 
wide range of material covered. Throughout, he presents management as a subject which 
is simultaneously a science, profession and an art. He highlights management as a set of 
skills that have to be learned but, through the creative process, must be applied differently 
to various situations. Although references are made to ‘good’ management (however that 
may be defined) the author carefully side-steps a self-defeating discussion of ‘good’ man- 
agement and instead utilizes the more tangible concept of effective management. 

The book is essentially reader-friendly, it is littered with practical examples and is 
presented in a way which leads the reader through a series of distinct areas and issues. The 
instances of superficial analysis are also an outcome of this approach where the ease of 
entering and leaving discussions is at the expense of clear theoretical links. This problem is 
partially overcome by the inclusion of summary boxes throughout and a concerted effort by 
the author in the concluding chapter to pull theoretical issues together. Given what has gone 
before the concluding chapter is somewhat disappointing and, from the view of a public 
manager, may well be frustrating. There is ample scope to develop a more explicit discus- 
sion of the operating environments of public and private organizations yet this is passed 
over in favour of an analysis of the change process which would have sat better in the second 
section of the book. The important issue of the capability of organizations to change is also 
omitted. From a public management view, the greatest frustration and disappointment 
however comes in the penultimate paragraph when it is argued that the development of 
management is limited only by those who work in it, whatever the sector or aspect. 

These problems are however small when the whole is viewed. This book is more than an 
Introduction to Management and should be in every library and read by every student of 
management. It should also prove attractive to practitioners in both the public and private 
sectors. 


Janice M.A. McMillan 
The Robert Gordon University 


PUBLIC SECTOR MANAGEMENT: THEORY, CRITIQUE AND 
PRACTICE 


David McKevitt and Alan Lawton (eds.) 
Sage Publications, 1994. 306pp. £14.95 


This is an interesting and rich set of readings, but it is not entirely what one might expect. 
It is a product of the Open Business School’s MBA programme, and is aimed at practising 
managers. Predictably (and usefully) there are readings which, between them, cover much 
of the standard fare of such courses. For example, we are offered Stewart and Ranson on 
public management; Dunsire and his colleagues on organizational status and performance; 
Day and Klein on accountability; Carter on performance indicators; Meek on organizational 
culture, and Potter on consumerism. The surprise is that we are also offered Oakeshott, 
Foucault and John Gray. 
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A book that sets Rationalism in politics alongside Rosabeth Moss Kanter seems to be wide 
open to the standard charge against such volumes, namely a tendency to incoherence and 
eclecticism. The editors plead guilty to eclecticism (and to a somewhat idiosyncratic choice 
of readings) but there is, nevertheless, a strong, recurrent theme in this book, which Dunsire, 
Hartley and Parker sum up neatly in the conclusion of their essay. ‘As so many social 
scientists find’, they write, ‘life is more complicated than the prescriptive theories assume’ 
(p. 125). 

The editors say (accurately) that the book as a whole amounts to a critique of‘... that mode 
of thinking which presupposes that technical or rational solutions can be found for complex 
social and moral problems’ (p. vii) — hence Oakeshott. It seeks to expose the problems and 
limits of ‘the politicians’ search for certainty’ (p. vii), especially the certainty that market 
solutions and private business techniques can solve the problems of managing government 
— hence Gray. On these grounds it claims to offer a genuinely ‘supportive perspective’ for 
managers grappling with moral and social complexity in the context of ideologically driven 
dogma (p. 3). 

But is the book really so kind to managers as the editors claim? There are two major 
problems which, I think, epitomize all that rightly irritates many practising public officials 
about academics. The first problem is that academics expect managers to come onto our 
ground, to use our discourse, to pick up our tools and to share our professional preoccupa- 
tions. Thus my quarrel with the pieces by Oakeshott, Foucault and Gray is not that they are 
irrelevant- rather the reverse — but that they are so heavily packed with allusions to the great 
men of political theory, and the big debates in social science, that their richness will be 
inaccessible to anyone without a heavyweight course in academic politics behind them. 
These are ‘insider’ pieces, and the danger is that they will simply make managers feel like 
outsiders. 

The second problem is bound up in the purpose and structure of this book. The readings 
are full of warnings about the complexity of management and organizational life, as if most 
practising managers didn’t already know that only too well. The message is that nothing is 
as simple as it seems, managers must be cautious about over-simple prescriptions, all 
concepts are ambiguous and everything needs more research. Quote. I am reminded of a 
notice on a road by an airport near by house. ‘Beware’, it says, ‘of low flying aircraft’. 
Worrying to know, but what is one supposed to do about it? Managers cannot duck, nor can 
they get out of the way. To say they need some help is not to argue that we should all be 
churning out airport management books. But it is to argue that we should offer some 
pointers to intellectual strategies for coping with complexity. For this reason, this book needs 
a more developed editorial response to the issues raised by the readings. 

There are 19 readings, and three short introductions. I, for one, will be pleased to have 
some of the essays on my shelves, and the book offers a convenient way for students to find 
them. However, a rearrangement of the space, perhaps one or two fewer readings, and a 
stronger editorial analysis would have gone a long way to overcoming the rather negative 
and indigestible lessons of this book taken as a whole. 


Christine Bellamy 
Nottingham Trent University 


MARKETS AND MANAGERS: NEW ISSUES IN THE DELIVERY OF 
WELFARE 


Peter Taylor-Gooby and Robyn Lawson (eds). 
Open University Press, 1993. 170pp. Price not known 


Fifteen years of Conservative rule have effected a remarkable transformation in the organi- 
zation of welfare in Britain and the principles underpinning the delivery of services. Two 
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main themes underpin the restructuring that has taken place: 


— the replacement of bureaucratic forms of resource allocation by markets or quasi- 

markets, accompanied by a re-definition of service users as ‘customers’ with rights to 
‘choice’ (at least in rhetorical terms) and entitlements secured through ‘citizen charters’. 
— a re-modelled managerialism which stresses the values of efficiency, consumer 
responsiveness and accountability for results. This is to be achieved primarily through 
tight financial management, performance measurement, the delegation of responsibility 
to lower levels, and a readiness to borrow systems and techniques from the private 
sector. 


Although the division is not clear-cut, analyses of these developments appear to fall into 
two broad categories. The first concentrate on the causes, nature and effects of this restruc- 
turing, written from a social policy perspective. The second group, mainly written from 
within the public administration/ public management tradition, focus on their organiza- 
tional and managerial implications. This book, written by an experienced group of contribu- 
tors drawn mainly from the University of Kent, is more clearly located in the first group, but 
tries to straddle the divide, arguing that: 


-the organizational changes of the past decade are of fundamental importance 
in determining who gets what, who foots the bill, and perhaps most important, 
who gets nothing. The grand pattern of spending constraint, of the extension of 
privatisation from the nationalised industries into the welfare sector and of the 
marginalisation of poorer groups forms the backdrop. However, organisational 
detail determines exactly where these policies bite (pp. 1-2). 


The introductory chapter by Andrew Gray and Bill Jenkins gives a good overview of the 
recent history of managerialism in government, from the failures of the Heath government 
in the 1970s, through the now well-charted rise of the ‘new public management’ in central 
and local government and the National Health Service. As they point out, whether this latest 
version of a managerialist solution to policy problems is viewed as a new fashion, new 
orthodoxy or new ideology, it has nevertheless been remarkably pervasive internationally. 

John Baldock takes up this theme in a stimulating chapter on comparative developments 
in Europe. Baldock concludes that while similar economic, social and demographic pres- 
sures have triggered similar policy responses, their outcome in particular contexts depends 
very much on political and ideological factors. Hence organizational innovations like 
internal markets are in a sense ‘policy neutral’ and their effects depend on the context in 
which they are used. 

In the Scandinavian countries, the consequences of planned competition will be 
limited by the continuing, strong commitments to universalism. In those coun- 
tries such as Germany and the Netherlands, where welfare ideologies are more 
contested, the fact that control over social policy is less centralised will tend to 
protect it ... In Britain, by contrast, the centralised power of a universalist welfare 
state has fallen into the hands of a government committed to a residualization of 
state welfare (pp. 36-37). 

It is a pity that this point is not elaborated in the final chapter by Peter Taylor-Gooby and 
Robyn Lawson, when looking at future possibilities. In practice this is largely a critical 
analysis of the effects of the “new welfare paradigm’ in creating winners and losers both 
among welfare users and workers, and although the authors admit that ‘it is possible to 
envisage the new paradigm being applied to achieve goals of greater equality and more 
widespread access to state services’ this is never seriously explored. 

In between are chapters analysing developments in housing, health care, personal social 
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services, social security, education and training. Although the ground covered will be 
familiar to most readers of this journal, it is authoritatively and tightly written, and the 
editors have been fairly successful in keeping the contributors to a common brief (covering 
the policy context, emerging debates, policy change and policy impact). Fascinating snippets 
of new information can be gained from most chapters, but Pat Ainley’s study of the recent 
history of vocational training and the rise and fall of the Manpower Services Commission 
is particularly illuminating, showing how in a particularly vivid form the emergence of the 
‘contracting state’ was pre-figured by earlier developments. 

This book can be recommended as an undergraduate text in social policy, public policy 
and politics courses. 


Wendy Ranadé 
University of Northumbria at Newcastle 


THE WELFARE STATE IN BRITAIN: A POLITICAL HISTORY SINCE 
1945 


Michael Hill 
Edward Elgar, 1993. 188pp. £39.95 (cloth), £9.95 (paper) 


SOCIAL SECURITY POLICY IN BRITAIN 


Michael Hill 
Edward Elgar, 1990. 184pp. £39.95 (cloth), £9.95 (paper) 


Many readers of this journal will be familiar with Michael Hill’s longstanding interest in the 
application of approaches from political science to issues of social policy, as represented in 
his various publications on social policy and the policy process. His latest book continues 
this interest. Written in Hill’s typically clear and accessible style, The Welfare State in Britain 
provides a useful commentary on the history of social policy from the election of the Labour 
government of Clement Attlee in 1945 to the resignation of Margaret Thatcher in 1990. The 
book charts the development of social policy since 1945, concentrating upon the main 
political events which influenced policy. It pays particular attention to three main themes: 
trends in social expenditure, the impact of party ideology on policy outcomes, and the nature 
of the internal politics of social policy. 

One of the issues highlighted by the book’s third theme is the importance of institutional 
change in the welfare state. Such questions as the role of local government in delivering 
welfare and the ‘right’ structure for the NHS have been of particular concern since the 
election of the first Thatcher government in 1979. What Hill describes as the traditional 
Conservative lack of concern with the details of social policy was abandoned during the 
Thatcher era. As he reminds us, Mrs Thatcher, and such ministers as Norman Fowler, 
Kenneth Baker and Kenneth Clarke, took a keen interest in social policy, particularly those 
welfare services traditionally delivered by elected local authorities. The book’s discussion 
of the Thatcher governments highlights the attack on the large state bureaucracies set up to 
deliver welfare and the introduction of legislation which allowed for the establishment of 
new institutions and procedures for the delivery of welfare in such areas as health care, 
education, housing and the personal social services — the world of quasi-markets and such 
organizations as NHS trusts and grant maintained schools. 

A central component of the welfare state since 1945 has been the social security system, 
a policy area which was at the heart of the war-time Beveridge Report's blueprint for the 
new Britain which was to be developed after the end of the Second World War. This 
important area of the welfare state is the subject of Hill’s other book, Social Security Policy 
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in Britain, which focuses specifically on social security policy from 1945 to 1989, including 

a discussion of the incremental development of the national insurance measures between 

1911 and the 1940s, the Beveridge Report, the development of the social security system, 
since Beveridge, and a description of the social security system as it was in mid-1989. 

Although the book is aimed at students of social and public policy, students and teachers 

of public administration will find much of value in the lengthy chapter on the implemen- 

tation issues of the social security system, including a useful overview of the subject of 
official discretion and the take-up of benefits. It is to be hoped that the publishers will allow 

the author to write a second edition of the book enabling him to cover developments since 

the late 1980s, including the role and impact of the new style executive agencies set up to 

deliver social security benefits — especially the giant Benefits Agency, the Employment 
Service and the controversial Child Support Agency. : 


Tony Butcher 
Goldsmiths College, University of London 


THE POLITICS OF WELFARE: CONTINUITIES AND CHANGE 


Nicholas Deakin 
Harvester Wheatsheaf, 1994. 268 pp.£10.95 





This is a welcome and timely second edition of Nicholas Deakin’s widely acclaimed political 
analysis of the British Welfare State following the arrival of the ‘crisis’ during the 1970s. First 
published about seven years ago, the new edition covers the third term of Conservative 
government from 1987-1992. A new chapter has been added to cover ‘the frenzy of 
legislative activity’ which characterized this period. Otherwise, apart from substantial 
modifications to chapters 5 and 7, the book remains largely unchanged. 

The second edition retains all the virtues of the original: it is lucid, literate and well written 
with well-directed shafts of humour. It will appeal to anyone looking for a reasonably 
succinct overview and understanding of developments in social policy over the past twenty 
years or so, combined with some informed speculation about where we should be heading. 

The book is timely because social policy and the future of the welfare state appear to be 
at a crossroads: it is whither or whether the welfare state? The Thatcher years with their 
simplistic dogmatic certainties have lost their conviction and dynamic thrust, but are 
lingering through the Major years either because of a poverty of fresh thinking or because 
of a deep-seated belief that there is no alternative. 

Whatever else, all is not well with the revolution which Britain’s public services have 
undergone over the past decade. As Deakin observes, reforms in education, health and 
social care have yet to become embedded and it is too early to pronounce on their success 
or failure. As he also concedes, we may never know for sure whether they have worked or 
not because the passage of time compounds the problem of attribution. Nevertheless, the 
likelihood of such an outcome is aided by the absence of sound evaluative research. It 
remains the case that anecdote and prejudice have generally substituted for systematic 
evaluation which is no basis for future welfare policy changes. 

Looking ahead towards the millennium, it is far from clear whether the welfare state will 
undergo further dismantling or whether it will be given a fresh injection of political capital 
and be radically refurbished. While the purpose and assuredness of the reforms on which 
Mrs Thatcher embarked may have disappeared, there is a vacuum to be filled by a new 
vision for the future. The Labour Party is groping for a new articulation of community values 
and is attracted to Etzioni’s concept of ‘communitarianism’. But lurking not too far in the 
background is Galbraith’s powerful treatise on the ‘culture of contentment’ which may be 
a formidable barrier to providing the necessary political will. Although the cackhanded 
education and health service reforms have penetrated and alarmed the heartland of ‘Middle 
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England’, whether they have succeeded in shaking the contentment which resists change, 
is less certain. 

A difficulty in the way policy is being formulated and implemented is that it tends to be 
less about ends than means. In Deakin’s words, ‘the project still lacks an animating principle: 
a grand design, à la Beveridge’ (p. 196). For the most part, the reform agenda has proceeded 
insidiously. This is not to subscribe to a conspiracy theory to explain what has happened, 
although it cannot be wholly discounted. It is probably true that the government has little 
sense of the ultimate destination of its reforms. But then it may not particularly care if its 
main purpose has been to disturb the status quo so fundamentally that no incoming Labour 
government could reverse the changes even if it wanted to. The reform agenda has centred 
on a business ethic with a hefty dose of managerialism which may be described as ‘technical 
politics’ of a type which is beyond the comprehension or grasp of most sections of the public. 

And yet technical politics can, and invariably does, result in major policy change, only it 
does so by stealth without open public debate. This erosion of accountability is perhaps the 
most serious consequence of the government's reform programme. A good example is the 
policy shift occurring over where responsibility for long-term care should lie, and who 
should pay for it. The government, through its NHS and community care reforms, is quietly 
shifting the responsibility for such care from the NHS, where it is free, to local authority social 
services, which may charge for it, or to families. 

Deakin is unequivocal in his view that ‘the State in one form or another should remain 
central to the provision‘of welfare’ (p. xvi). But he is also convinced that the state must be 
more attentive to the needs of users and that future developments should not allow a return 
to producer-led welfare services which were insensitive to the needs of those most depend- 
ent on them. To avoid such an outcome, accountability is important. For Deakin, citing 
Tansey’s commitment to the centrality of democracy in welfare, this should combine 
electoral accountability with accountability to the communities directly in ways which build 
on embryonic initiatives already in existence. 


David J. Hunter 
Nuffield Institute for Health, Leeds 


SOCIAL CARE IN A MIXED ECONOMY 


G. Wistow, M. Knapp, B. Hardy and C. Allen 
Open University Press, 1994. 166pp. £40 (cloth) £14.99 (paper) 


This book is based upon a Department of Health financed study of how 25 local authorities 
were preparing to implement the community care part of the 1990 National Health Service 
and Community Care Act. 

At this time early insights into this subject are to be welcomed. This is a book which sets 
out the issues about the implications of the legislation very clearly and gives an interesting 
account of some initial reactions. However, the difficulty the authors face is that they carried 
out their study at a time when key national policy stances were still being determined. They 
show how many of the authorities relaxed when the implementation date for the funding 
of places for elderly people was changed from April 1991 to April 1993. They devote a 
chapter to the efforts made by authorities to seize this ‘window of opportunity’ to create 
‘trusts’ which might enable them to shift some of the costs of current recipients of residential 
care onto the social security system. But they also show that the government effectively 
frustrated this attempt. They provide some interesting insights into the uncertainties intro- 
duced into the situation by the very much more rapid implementation process occurring 
with regard to the health part of the legislation. It must be remembered that, whilst the book 
reports the up-to-date situation, much of the material on the local authorities’ fears and 
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suspicions was collected before the government agreed there should be some partially ring- 
fenced transfer of funds from the social security budget. 

The authors attempt to compensate for the disadvantages about their timing with a 
chapter, entitled ‘Social Care is Different’, which is largely an intelligent speculation on the 
factors likely to inhibit the development of an effective market in community care. We still 
have a long while to wait before we acquire much empirical data on this subject, a very long 
while judging by the cautious response reported from most authorities regardless of political 
persuasion. The authors say: ‘In most authorities ... the change agenda was conceived in 
terms of promoting and managing a mixed economy of care rather than in terms of 
competition and markets’ (p. 137). 

Perhaps the best section in the book is its discussion of the ‘mixed economy of care’ 
showing its long-standing importance and the way it was evolving in the study authorities 
in the 1980s. The authors describe the aspiration of many authorities to use the new 
legislation to advance the notion of the ‘enabling’ role not in the narrow sense involving 
simply the purchase of services but in a broader sense to embrace facilitating participation 
and consumer choice. The government’s pronouncements on community care have encour- 
aged this aspiration, making it possible for sceptical local authority members and staff to 
seize upon something worth carrying forward into their policy planning. The question 
which must be asked is how much does this represent the rhetoric rather than the reality of 
the new community care policy? 


Michael Hill 
University of Newcastle 


CONTROLLING HEALTH PROFESSIONALS: THE FUTURE OF 
WORK AND ORGANIZATION IN THE NATIONAL HEALTH 
SERVICE 


Stephen Harrison and Christopher Pollitt 
Open University Press 1994, 176pp. £37.50 (hard), £12.99 (paper) 


The 1980s were a bad time for the professions, in particular for those in the public sector, 
for the organized professions — just as much as the miners — represented a challenge to 
Thatcherism. They were, in a sense, corporatism incarnate. Their claim to autonomy ~ their 
assertion that only they could define good performance in their own sphere of activity — 
appeared to subvert the ability of the state to translate the will of the people into policy. Their 
further claim to special privileges in their relationship with government — not just beer and 
sandwiches at No. 10 but sherry and consultation ~ compounded the offence. One by one, 
the professions were cut down to size. The universities crumbled quickly, fighting the wrong 
battles in the wrong way. The civil service proved tougher, but even here a series of changes 
undermined the traditional monopoly of a professional corps of public administrators. 
School teachers found the ‘secret garden of the curriculum’ invaded and trampled on. 

It is against this background that Harrison and Pollitt examine the special case of the 
National Health Service: special because, at least until the 1980s, the NHS institutionalized 
professional autonomy. There was an implicit contract between the state and the medical 
profession. The profession acknowledged the state’s right to set the overall spending limits 
while, in return, the state conceded almost complete autonomy to the profession in the way 
resources were used — a somewhat Faustian bargain for the doctors, since it meant that they 
had to accept responsibility for rationing the available medical care. 

But in the 1980s a battery of changes threatened this delicate balance. Policy in the NHS 
(as elsewhere in the public sector) was driven by the search for value for money: the problem 
of how to contain public expenditure, while meeting rising demands, was to be tackled by 
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squeezing more productivity out of existing resources. From this followed the emphasis on 
management and its tools. Starting with the 1983 Griffiths report, and culminating with the 
1991 reforms, both a new managerial structure and a new managerial style were introduced. 
No longer did NHS managers see their role as being supporting actors in the great theatre 
of medicine, making it possible for doctors to perform their magic; instead they had to 
deliver on productivity targets set by central government or by purchasers, on penalty of not 
having their contracts reviewed. 

How far have these changes undermined the traditional position of professionals in the 
NHS? Harrison and Pollitt give a carefully nuanced answer to this question. Some profes- 
sions, like nursing, have lost a degree of control of their activities to managers. Doctors, too, 
have had their autonomy challenged, in that they are under increasing managerial pressure 
to change their practices where these do not satisfy the value for money criterion: Harrison 
and Pollitt perhaps underplay the importance of market pressures — mediated by managers 
— to move towards new patterns of clinical practice, like day surgery. 

However, Harrison and Pollitt rightly argue that the picture is mixed and the future is far 
from determined. The medical profession has managed to retain control over clinical audit; 
similarly, it remains in the interest of government to diffuse responsibility for rationing. 
Finally, as they point out, the NHS’s internal market could give health care professionals of 
all kinds an opportunity to increase their independence and autonomy. They could become 
(as GPs always have been) independent contractors — selling their services to the NHS, but 
not part of the managerial hierarchy. 

It is a convincing conclusion based, as one would expect from these authors, on a clearly 
argued and well-documented account of the managerial changes in the NHS. But the path 
to the conclusion is occasionally over-grown: the relevance of some of the text to the main 
theme is not always self-evident. With some pruning, there might have been space to remedy 
an odd omission: the lack of any discussion of the international literature on the 
‘proletarianization’ of the medical profession. For surely comparison is crucial if we are to 
make sense of what happened in the UK in the 1980s. If the changing position of the 
professions, in the NHS and elsewhere, is unique to Britain, we can safely attribute it to 
Thatcherite policies. If not, we may have to search for more complex explanations. 


Rudolf Klein 
University of Bath 


A FUTURE FOR THE NHS? HEALTH CARE IN THE 1990s 


Wendy Ranadé 
Longman, 1994, 180pp. Price not known 


This book is a wide-ranging overview of the National Health Service of the 1990s, with 
occasional forays into its recent past. Thus, there are chapters on ideological perspectives 
on health, on the demographic and technological context, the history of the Conservative 
government's reforms, the health care quasi-market, NHS management, quality and the 
measurement of performance in health care, and some sociology of health. There is a final 
chapter on future directions. If it appears that this represents ‘everything-the-author-knows- 
about-the-NHS’, it is not to be scorned, for the author clearly knows a good deal about her 
topic, and is well able to communicate it, though with some unevenness of style. The book 
is undoubtedly successful as the introductory student overview which the cover blurb 
claims it to be. 

But I have reservations about it being the last thing students read on the topic. First, the 
book lacks any deeper structure than the list of topics reproduced above, and looks 
somewhat like a list of lecture topics. Each topic contains useful material but there is little 
sense of how they relate to each other. Second, there are a number of rather casual 
judgements, which however much one might agree with them, really do need to be argued 
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when made in a scholarly context. Thus the NHS Management Executive we dismissed as 
‘politically inept’ (p. 65) in inviting hospitals directly (rather than via their health authority) 
to become Trusts. This may be so, but there is an alternative perspective in which this direct 
appeal to those who stood to gain from trust status was a key tactic. Nor is there much critical 
analysis leading to the judgement that ‘macho management on Taylorist lines is still far too 
common’ (p. 97). Similarly, ‘there is no mistaking the enthusiasm which drives [‘Kitemark’] 
initiatives and the real commitment to providing a user-centred service’ (p. 117), and 
“Working for Patients was a policy document with a hole at its heart ...’ (p. 120). There is also 
occasional casualness over minor facts and references. Sir Brian Bailey was a businessman 
(face p. 86); there are unreferenced references to ‘new right economists such as Lees, 
Friedman and Selsdon’ [sic] (p. 66); and Alan Maynard will be surprised to read that he is 
the person ‘who developed the QALY’ (p. 41). 

Third, the theory introduced at the beginning of the book fails to reappear to support the 
analysis of the concluding chapter, which is entitled ‘Future Directions’. This chapter’s 
analysis of options for future NHS organization and the context of the increasingly crowded 
local state is excellent within the limits of the space employed (though the section on 
changing loci of care is too cursory), yet neither here nor elsewhere is the reader left with 
a clear sense of what the author feels to be factors which will answer the question in the 
book’s title A Future for the NHS? In summary, a book to be recommended to its target 
audience, but not on its own. 


Stephen Harrison 
University of Leeds 


THINKING THE UNTHINKABLE: THINK TANKS AND THE 
COUNTER-REVOLUTION, 1931-1983 


Richard Cockett 
London: HarperCollins, 1994. 390pp. £25.00 





Think tanks were the chosen medium through which British neo-liberals disseminated their 
ideas during their fallow years. Small, informal, light-footed and (in a literal sense) irrespon- 
sible, their tenacious proselytizing slowly impinged on the consciousness of Britain’s politi- 
cal élite, until at length they captured the minds of the Conservatıve leadership. 

In this innovative study, Richard Cockett has quarried a rich source of private archives 
to chart the New Right's resurgence. He traces the dogged survival of neo-liberal ideas in 
the 1930s, particularly in the LSE-Vienna-Chicago triangle which, after the war, blossomed 
into the Mont Pelerin Society, an international academic conclave that kept classical liber- 
alism alive and rescued its adherents from their isolation. Cockett’s main focus is on Britain, 
however, and he surveys the failure of various tiny groups of disgruntled free-marketeers 
to make any impact until the Institute for Economic Affairs began the long march out of the 
wilderness, later joined at the head of the column by the Centre for Policy Studies. This is 
unashamed élite history, but then so is much of the history of politico-economic thought, and 
no less valid for that. 

This historical detection work, which takes up three quarters of the book, is original and 
fascinating. Cockett’s grasp of the archival material is superb, and he makes terse but 
effective use of some seventy interviews with think tank contributors. The narrative is 
exceptionally well written: such a fusion of intellectual, political, institutional and personal 
history could have made for an episodic and disjointed account, but Cockett’s deft marshal- 
ling of the material and eminently readable style turn it into an easy and absorbing read. 

I have, however, two serious criticisms. Firstly, Cockett gives the impression of having 
gulped down uncritically the neo-liberal creed. Consider this extract: 
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The intellectual and moral arrogance of Balogh and Keynes, as expressed in their 
reactions to The Road to Serfdom, was, of course, to prove their undoing in the 
long run, as the Thatcherites were able to harness the resentment felt by many 
ordinary people at their exclusion from the politics of the cabal of ‘rightly- 
orientated’ Keynesians that was perceived as running Britain in the 1960s and 
1970s, and turn that resentment into something akin to a moral crusade against 
bureaucracy and government. 


This taints balanced, scholarly history with raw prejudice. Why construct a judicious 
analysis and then varnish it with bias? It is not as if Cockett offers a sophisticated critique: 
the Keynesian era is dismissed in phrases like ‘the detritus of fifty years of collectivist 
economic policies’. The proverbial ignorant Martian would assume that the entire post-war 
era had seen a steady decline in economic output and personal prosperity. Economic history 
is more subtle: think tanks may think the unthinkable, but historians must question the 
questionable. 

Secondly, the book is strong on the history of ideas (or, more precisely, of ideologues) but 
not on their practical impact. The closer the think tanks get to power, the weaker the book 
becomes and, inexplicably, it stops dead in 1983. Why? 1979, I could understand. 1990, yes. 
But to drop the curtain just as Mrs Thatcher’s government is getting into its stride is like 

Macbeth without the last act. Cockett’s justification is that the expulsion in 1983 
of the ebullient Alfred Sherman from the Centre for Policy Studies, because his outspoken- 
ness embarrassed the government, was ‘to end the CPSs intellectual independence of 
Government, and to bring it totally under the Government’s control’. But that is untrue, as 
subsequent CPS activities show. 

The raison d'etre of think tanks is to influence government policy. Gauging the impact of 
outside pressure groups is problematic, but not impossible. There is evidence enough to go 
on, as Cockett’s own use of contemporary interview material shows. The fact is that think 
tanks made little mark on policy up to 1983, except on the 1981 budget and trade union 
reform. Only thereafter did their efforts bear fruit, notably in the privatization 
Either the book should have stopped short when Mrs Thatcher took office, or it should have 
explained why think tanks muffed their chances up to 1983 and succeeded thereafter. 

Although the closing chapters disappoint, the historical body of the book is a lively and 
scholarly contribution to the literature that is slowly developing on the think-tank phenom- 
enon. There is a scattering of articles; students are beavering away at theses; James Allen 
Smith has produced an excellent book on the American landscape. Now we need a thorough 
study of why some British think tanks failed and others succeeded in the 1980s. One of those 
theses must be worth publishing. 


Simon James 
London Public Administration Group 


OMBUDSMEN IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


Mary Seneviratne 
Open University Press, 1994. 148pp. £40 


In the late 1960s, when I first took an interest in ‘the Ombudsman’, out of curiosity I used 
to ask people what, if anything, the word conveyed to them. Among the many weird and 
wonderful replies the question elicited, the prize for unconscious black humour went to the 
answer: ‘Isn’t it something to do with the Mafia? So far as public awareness and understand- 
ing of the Ombudsman concept are concerned, matters have no doubt improved somewhat 
since then. But, one suspects, most members of the general public still have only the haziest 
notions of what the office does, if indeed they have heard of it at all. 
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Interestingly enough, public ignorance of the Ombudsman seems to have done little to 
impede its rapid march through the institutions of government and the private sector of 
industry. When the Parliamentary Commissioner for Administration (PCA) began work in 
1967, there was one Ombudsman in the United Kingdom. At the time of writing, there are 
no fewer than twelve in membership of the UK Ombudsman Association, to say nothing of 
others who describe themselves as Ombudsmen but do not meet the UKOA’s criteria for 
validation and membership. 

Nor is it difficult to understand the growing popularity of the Ombudsman concept. As 
Mary Seneviratne points out, in terms of cost, informality and effectiveness, considered as 
an ‘alternative dispute resolution mechanism’, and a means of securing the redress of 
grievances, the Ombudsman clearly enjoys a number of advantages over the courts and the 
political process. 

Many critics argue, none the less, that the full potential of the Ombudsman still remains 
unrealized. If so, the main reason, clearly is that the office is under-used. Under-usage, in 
turn, is related to lack of knowledge about the existence and functions of the office on the 
part of those who might benefit from its work. This book, the author writes, is intended to 
dispel some of the ignorance which still surrounds the public-sector Ombudsmen. It is a 
commendable aim and a formidable task. 

Drawing widely on both official publications and the specialized Ombudsman literature, 
Ombudsmen in the Public Sector touches upon the origins and describes and evaluates the 
work of the Parliamentary Commissioner, the Health Service Commissioner and the Com- 
mission for Local Administration in England. In connection with each, the author focuses 

upon aspects of the scheme such as jurisdiction; discretionary powers; maladministration 
a injustice; remedies; procedure and powers; cases investigated; staffing; access; and 
publicity. As the first specialized study dealing with all three of the United Kingdom’s 
public-sector Ombudsmen since the publication of Frank Stacey’s Ombudsmen Compared in 
1978, it provides a valuable and (almost) up-to-date survey of the current Ombudsman 
landscape in the United Kingdom. 

A problem with analyses of the rapidly changing and expanding complaint-handling 
industry is that, through no fault of their authors, they are always in danger of being 
overtaken by events. As Mary Seneviratne points out, at the time when this book was in 
preparation the Select Committee on the PCA was conducting a wide-ranging review of the 
powers, work and jurisdiction of the PCA, the Northern Ireland PCA, and Health Service 
Commissioner, the most comprehensive such review indeed since 1978. 

The omission of any further mention of this exercise, however, is less of a weakness than 
it might be thought, because few if any radical changes in the existing arrangements seem 
likely to emerge from the work of the Select Committee. It drew back, for example, from 
recommending the removal of the ‘MP’ filter, looking instead for ways of chipping away at 
the disadvantages associated with the system of indirect access to the PCA. 

Anyone who needs to keep abreast of the most recent developments, however, should 
note that a number of the Select Committee’s proposals are of considerable interest — for 
example, as regards the arrangements for appointing and financing the PCA, and the PCA’s 
jurisdiction. The timing of the book’s publication means that it also necessarily omits any 
reference to material submitied to the committee by way of evidence (including the reveal- 
ing survey of MPs’ views and practices). It is worth mentioning, in addition, that an 
important new responsibility has now been bolted on to the PCA’s remit; in April 1994 he 
also took over the task of policing the ‘Open Government’ code of practice. 

These, however, are minor reservations. Ombudsmen in the Public Sector is clearly written, 
admirably concise, and well-balanced in its judgements, and systematically covers the 
principal areas of interest and importance in the Ombudsman schemes described. It can 
certainly be recommended both as an introductory text for students and also as guide for 
those involved in the practical work of dealing with citizens’ complaints about public 
services. 


Roy Gregory ae 
University of Reading 
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THE DIARY OF SIR EDWARD WALTER HAMILTON 1885-1906 


Dudley W.R. Bahlman (ed.) 
University of Hull Press, 1993. 475pp. £19.95 


When the Civil Service White Paper was published in the summer of 1994, there was talk 
on both sides of the debate about the most important changes being made for 150 years. If 
this meant since the Northcote-Trevelyan Report, this was poor arithmetic. It was also poor 
history. The idea that the Northcote-Trevelyan Report was implemented in full at all is open 
to challenge, and 1920 would seem the earliest completion date, if, indeed there was one. 
The convention of ministerial responsibility and the party system it related to was not in its 
modern form when Gladstone set Northcote and Trevelyan to work, and their ‘grand design’ 
was shaped by the later changes in constitution practice and political organization into the 
incomplete form which it later famously took. 

Thus, in 1870, the year of the Order in Council, usually said, wrongly as it happens, to 
have imposed open competitive recruitment throughout the civil service, we find Gladstone, 
the reformer, nominating Edward Walter Hamilton (Eton and Christ Church, Oxford) to a 
Junior Clerkship in the Treasury. Hamilton then served Robert Lowe, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as Second Private Secretary between 1872 and 1873, and then as Junior Private 
Secretary to Gladstone as Prime Minister between 1873 and 1874. Hamilton then returned 
to his Clerkship at the Treasury while Disraeli was Prime Minister, before in 1880 joining 
Gladstone’s secretarial staff on the Liberals’ return to office; and then he was Gladstone’s 
Principal Private Secretary between 1882-1885. In the latter year, Lord Salisbury appointed 
Hamilton to be Principal Clerk of the Finance Division of the Treasury. 

This book comprises Hamilton’s diary between 1885 and 1906, edited by an American 
scholar, Dudley Bahlman. ‘Servants of the Crown should keep clear of active politics’, 
Hamilton wrote on 9 February 1887, while still contriving from time to time to take part in 
Liberal events. Aside from exotics like Joseph Chamberlain, while in the fold, Lloyd George, 
and Keynes, Liberals always have been uninteresting, and Hamilton politically was boring 
too, and never more so when like all ‘liberals’ believing himself to be simply ‘civilized’. 

This volume’s interest is not with Hamilton but in the picture that he reveals of the 
Treasury in the years after 1885. It is admittedly very difficult to read on past sentences like 
‘Beach continues to be very tiresome about the Conversion of the Turkish Guaranteed Loan’, 
but the rewards are there in terms of the study of public administration. Hamilton got a long 
way up the career ladder, but not obtaining the Permanent Secretaryship in 1901 was ‘a 
knock down blow’. He did seem to deserve it. 

In short, this book is an important one, not least for the historical study of the civil service 
and of the treasury in particular, and the editor of Hamilton’s diary has done a fine job. 


Geoffrey K. Fry 
University of Leeds 
CONTEMPORARY BRITAIN. AN ANNUAL REVIEW 1993 


Peter Catterall (ed.) 
Blackwell, 1993. 538pp. £50.00 


CONTEMPORARY BRITAIN. AN ANNUAL REVIEW 1994 


Peter Catterall (ed.) 
Institute of Contemporary British History, 1994. 431 pp. £35.00 


These two books are the fourth and fifth in a series that the Institute of Contemporary British 
History started to publish in 1989. They have a cleverly positioned place in the book market, 
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providing more than chronological lists, yet giving measured commentaries which illumi- 
nate the factual accounts without being too partisan. The subjects covered are essentially the 
same in both volumes and every topic is dealt with quite briefly by an academic specialist. 
The topics range from politics (central, regional and local government, Parliament and 
elections), external relations and the economy, to societal, legal, media, environmental and 
cultural policy. 

Each book has a general introduction written by the series enterprising editor, Peter 
Catterall. The introductions contain a fair amount of reflection and comment. Catterall is a 
champion of the apposite phrase, which makes a potentially turgid read much more lively. 
He is strongest on domestic and constitutional questions, and the section on ‘Constitutional 
or Managerial Change?’ (1994 edn. pp. 10-11) is a model of synthesis. Consciously or 
unconsciously, Catterall’s introductions reflect the turbulence of the last two years as Britain 
has been rocked by the gaping uncertainties of the post cold war world, by economic 
recession and by social changes which were in part generated by more than a decade of 
Thatcherism. 

Catterall agrees with the Queen that 1992 was an annus horribilis: ‘Humpty Maastricht’, 
the Royal Family’s embarrassments, government scandals and the realities of war in the 
Balkans all contributed to this. But a year later, mirabile dictu, Catterall argues that in ‘both 
Britain and the world, 1993 saw some of the most encouraging developments since the end 
of the cold war’ (1994, p. 17). The 200,000 who came off an unemployment register of nearly 
three million might agree with this, but Terence Morris argues that the government still 
failed to get a grip on crime control and prevention, and housing continued to be in the 
doldrums as repossessions or negative equity stared many in the face (Alan Murie). Indeed, 
Philip Norton asserts that, at least for the government, it was 1993 that was the annus 
horribilis (1994, p. 30). 

The books are essentially reference books, enjoyable bran tubs of statistics, description 
and comment. Their value is first to jog the memory: the Rio environmental conference; the 
appearance of Satanic Verses in paperback; the Windsor castle fire; demonstrations, even in 
Cheltenham, against the proposed pit closures; the debate on lone mothers; Manchester's 
unsuccessful bid to host the Olympic games in the year 2000; Norman Lamont’s departure 
from the government. The big themes which return again and again are the reverberations 
of the Maastricht treaty, and the fluctuating fortunes of the British economy. There are also 
extensive chronological lists and charts throughout the book. Indeed the editor might 
consider amalgamating these more closely next year, particularly in the sections covering 
external relations and law and order. Although much of the material focuses on British 
political life, it is the accounts of developments and changes in the organization of govern- 
ment (confusingly called politics), which will have the most lasting value to future scholars 
and the interested public. 


Anne Deighton 
St Antony's College, Oxford 


CITIES IN THE 1990s 


G. Stoker and S. Young 
Longman, 1993. 208pp. £20 


Stoker and Young have written an important book that operates at two levels. First, it is part 
of a series designed for managers and policy makers in local government. As such, the book 
is usefully furnished with detailed introductions and conclusions to lead the reader through 
each chapter. Also included are check-lists and summaries of pros and cons for 

courses of action. Secondly, the book is a contribution to scholarly understanding of the way 
in which local government is changing. The material may be presented in textbook form, but 
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it relies on an original synthesis of both primary and secondary sources for which full 
references are given. 

Before looking at the content in more detail, two reassurances need to be given to the 
potential reader. First, the final section of the concluding chapter advocates the introduction 
of full-time, executive mayors into British local government. Here, the authors fall into the 
classic trap of introducing material into a conclusion that has not been adequately foreshad- 
owed in the main text. Whatever the readers’ views on the issue of executive mayors, the 
argument does not affect the significance of the preceding chapters. Second, there is the 
matter of the title. The text relies for supporting empirical material on the experience of 
cities, but the content and advice inchided in the book is equally of interest for local 
government in county areas and small towns. If you work in Derbyshire or the Dearne 
Valley, to name but two, do not be put off by the title from buying this book. 

So, what is the book about? The authors claim they are presenting a ‘case for giving elected 
local government a key role in urban regeneration’ (p. 2). They are also discussing the way 
in which this role can be exercised through co-operation with other agencies and people in 
the locality. Essentially, the book traces the movement during the 1980s and 1990s from local 
government to local governance. 

Several elements of this new style of governance are explored in the core chapters of the 
book. First, the authors outline ‘the emergence of a new type of entrepreneurial planning to 
encourage private investments and economic development ...’ (p. 2). The chapter outlines 
a step-by-step guide to these activities. Second, the responsibilities of local authorities for 
their environment and the need for sustainable planning is emphasized. Third, the case for 
decentralization and area approaches is restated. Fourth, there is a discussion of the 
contribution ‘third force organizations’ can make to a balanced strategy of regeneration. 
These third force organizations are defined as ‘various charities, community groups, volun- 
tary sector bodies and other agencies. [They are] independent and outside government like 
a pressure group, but ... they get involved in implementation and in carrying out 
(p. 3). Further chapters discuss tactics for local authorities who are lobbying Whi and 
Brussels and the crucial role played by networking in the new system of local governance. 

When taken together, the themes discussed in the previous paragraph present a form of 
local government very different from the traditional local authority. There is much more 
interaction with other sections of the community in developing and pursuing policies for the 
locality. At first sight, such an approach appears to dilute the power exercised by traditional 
local government: in reality, it provides an opportunity to influence commercial and 
community developments that previously lay beyond the scope of elected councillors and 
their officers. 

This book represents a considerable achievement and deserves to be read by both 
practitioners and students. 


William Hampton 
University of Sheffield 


URBAN POLICY IN BRITAIN. THE CITY, THE STATE AND THE 
MARKET 


R. Atkinson and G. Moon 
Macmillan, 1994. 306pp. £35.00 (cloth,) £11.99 (paper) 





Does Britain have an urban policy? And what would it look like if we had one? These issues 
haunt this book, even if in the end the answers remain equivocal. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to define urban policy from first principles in a way which effectively distin- 
guishes it from other areas of social policy. Since, as Atkinson and Moon note, academics 
and policy-makers cannot even come up with a convincing definition of ‘the urban’, it is 
perhaps too much to hope that a coherent policy programme can be developed which takes 
its shape from that definition. But this only leaves us with a ragbag of initiatives linked 
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together by pragmatic considerations and the often inconsistent statements of politicians. In 
practice the policies often lumped together under the ‘urban’ heading stretch from new town 
and green belt policies, to programmes of regional aid and local economic regeneration, 
from inner city policies to public-private partnerships and growth coalitions, from town 
planning to race relations and schooling, from housing to policing, and from physical 
development and redevelopment to social and community work. Yet the glue which 
somehow binds all these disparate activities together under one heading remains elusive. 

As a result, not surprisingly, urban policy consistently fails to meet the criteria which 
Atkinson and Moon set for it, as they pursue the holy grail of coherent policy formation, with 
clearly specified aims and effective monitoring able to assess outcomes in terms of those 
aims. In the end they seem rather frustrated by the continued failures of urban policies to 
meet the requirements of rational policy-making or to achieve significant change in the 
disparate areas in which intervention has taken place. The closest that any government 
seems to have got to their ideal was in Labour's 1977 White Paper Policy for the Inner Cities. 
But — although it is described as a watershed because of the way it helped to redefine the 
‘problem’ of the inner cities as an economic one and foreshadowed many of the shifts in the 
1980s — this, too, proved to be a false dawn, which only served to emphasize the incoherence 
and contradictory nature of the policies which affect urban areas. 

Ina useful survey which brings together everything -and more — that might reasonably 
be understood as urban policy, Atkinson and Moon chart failure after failure, setting out to 
assess each policy shift in terms of different theoretical traditions — pluralist (and neo- 
pluralist), Mandst and new right. They are, I think, rather more successful in telling the story 
— or stories — of the different policies than in interrogating them theoretically. By choosing 
to return briefly to the perspectives at the end of each chapter, as they do, they run the risk 
of having insufficient space to explore them adequately, to the extent that the discussions 
sometimes seem rather perfunctory. It also makes it more difficult to be clear about the 
overall case the authors themselves wish to make, although that may be intentional. 
Nevertheless telling these stories — particularly of the past decade — and bringing them 
together in this way is worthwhile in itself, if only because it highlights the difficulty of 
identifying an urban policy in the midst of the chaos that presents itself to the policy analyst. 
An exploration of the ways in which Britain’s urban policies are changed, redefined and 
reinterpreted offers a powerful means of understanding changing national policy agendas, 
precisely because they have proved to be so malleable. 

With the help of Atkinson and Moon, it is possible to identify some of the broad directions 
of change within the policy mess that is British urban policy. In the first years after 1945 
emphasis was placed on attempts to solve problems through physical development (and 
planning), but this was gradually replaced by approaches which stressed the social patho- 
logy of inner city residents and developed initiatives intended to compensate for their 
inadequacies. In turn, during the 1970s, this was superseded by approaches which saw 
solutions in improved co-ordination between relevant state agencies, with the help of 
corporate management. By the end of the decade, however, emphasis shifted once more to 
economic and structural explanations (whether blaming state or market), leading to the rise 
of public-private partnership and finally back to physical (property) development with an 
emphasis on the private sector (and perhaps just a touch of social pathology with renewed 
fears about the emergence of an ‘underclass’). If any one theme cuts right across the different 
areas, albeit in different ways, and to different extents, it is the rise of a new commonsense 
across the political spectrum which takes for granted the view that solutions need to be 
market friendly, rather than state led. This is perhaps the lasting legacy of ‘Thatcherism’ in 
these as in other policy arenas. 


Allan Cochrane 
The Open University 


sp 
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THE ROLE OF THE PRIME MINISTER IN FRANCE, 1981-1991 


Robert Elgie 
Macmillan, 1993, 210pp. £35 


The book deals with a French institution, the Prime Minister, which has been understudied 
because the President has been seen as the centre of political power in the Fifth Republic. 
The book fills a gap therefore, and the Balladur government makes this study particularly 
appropriate. The author gives a rounded picture of the role of the Prime Minister in France 
taking into account the constitutional administrative and political basis of his power. The 
author examines the reasons for the gap between the Prime Minister’s wide-ranging powers 
in theory and his limited power in practice. He examines six models (derived from the work 
of Dunleavy and Rhodes) of core executive operations: presidential government, segmented 
decision-making, executive cooperation, prime ministerial government, ministerial govern- 
ment, and the bureaucratic coordination model. The author presents eight case studies 
covering several key elements of the policy process in France such as: the role of ministers’ 
advisers, the role of the General Secretary of Government, the Ministry of Finance, 
interministerial cooperation or the Council of State in relation to the Prime Minister. These 
case studies make the book useful and informative for any student of French politics. 

In the final chapter, the author advances a convincing argument about the capacity for 
systemic dynamism in the French system and the importance of the Prime Minister. He 
shows how quickly the system can move from one model of core executive operation to the 
other. The author criticizes the search for a single mode. However, he goes too far in the 
opposite direction with his view of a completely flexible system modified quickly in 
response to conjunctural and momentary factors. 

The discussion of the analytical power of the several core executive models is unconvinc- 
ing because of the abstract way in which the argument is conducted. His use of these models 
suggests that the author takes a British-centred view of the institution of Prime Minister. The 
question of what the core executive's operations in France are may not be as straight- 
forward as the author seems to think. A comparative framework would have been more 
useful than the straight use of British models. 

The use of well-chosen case studies in policy making is stimulating and useful for the 
author’s purpose but there is no attempt to relate these case studies to other studies on 
policy-making. Public policy has been a growing field of research in France for the past ten 
years, with classic works by Bruno Jobert, Pierre Muller, Jean-Claude Thoenig, Elic Cohen, 
Jean-Gustave Padiolceau and Erhard Friedberg. Any and all would have furthered Elgie’s 
analysis. He would not have taken for granted such clichés as the individualistic French who 
do not join voluntary sector organizations. He may also have demonstrated a better grasp 
of French interest groups beyond the UNEF ID student organization and shown a clearer 
appreciation of the limitations stemming from his choice of case studies. His conclusions are 
debatable because the author tends to b’ ‘eve his case studies are relevant for the whole 
French policy-making process. For examp‘e, on p. 149 he states that the local state is not a 
constraint on prime ministerial influence. This statement is not even correct for his own case 
study about the modification of the professional tax. The role of les grands corps in the policy 
process (a classic difficulty in many British studies of French public policy) is not fully 
recognized as a constraint or a resource for the Prime Minister. 

Finally, for the eight case studies, the author relies on a small number of interviews. 
However, the problem of secrecy surrounding the working of the executive, a point empha- 
sized by the author, should have led him to be both more cautious and thorough. There is 
a lack of distance between the author and his interviewees. The choice of indirect quotation 
reinforces the impression that the author was too dependent on some crucial interviews. 
Eigie also makes extensive use of journalistic accounts of the Mitterand period, primarily 
books by Giesbert and Favier and Martin-Roland. They are not always reliable sources, for 
example on the 1983 devaluation. There is a gap between the willingness to provide a 
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rigorous account of the prime minister as an institution in the political system and the 
material on which it relies. Small mistakes also irritate the reader. For instance, the author 
states twice that the former prime minister, Laurent Fabius, was a member of grand corp 
Inspection des Finances when he is Conseiller d'Etat. The book's origins lie in a PhD thesis 
submitted to the LSE and it is encumbered with doctoral paraphenalia, including ‘imposed 
figures’, references and quotations, which are not always timely or essential for the argu- 
ment. 

The book is part of a growing field of research on leadership and core executive models 
in Europe. This topic is well developed in France and so the book is interesting. But it also 
demonstrates the difficulties that this type of research may encounter. 


Patrick Le Galas 
Université de Rennes 


MANAGEMENT INNOVATIONS IN URBAN POLICY: LESSONS 


FROM FRANCE 
P. Le Galés and J. Mawson 


Local Government Management Board, 1994. 123pp. Price not known 


This report from the Local Government Management Board’s research series is an attempt 


undertook the research on which it is based because they believed ‘the development of 
British urban policy could benefit from lessons drawn from the recent French experience’, 
The authors are as well placed as anyone to make comparisons since between them, as 
practitioners and policy-watchers, they have a wealth of detailed knowledge about the 


simply copied — into other national contexts, Since one of the routine criticisms of UK urban 
policy concerns its insularity, the authors’ efforts are to be applauded. 

Nonetheless the report constantly reminds the reader that there are no simple answers to, 
or even definitions of, ‘the urban crisis’. The modest lessons that emerge from the recent 
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clude that places receive them because of informal political factors as much as anything else. 
No recent French government has devoted a huge amount of new resources to programmes: 
policy change has instead increasingly been about better co-ordination and targeting of 
mainstream resources. It has proven difficult, despite moves toward a more legalistic 
contract model, to draw all of the necessary public sector participants into programme 
delivery. Inter-departmental rivalry at the national level remains a significant constraint on 
effective joint-working, whilst private and community sector participation at both national 
and local level is virtually unknown. 

What will be less familiar to UK audiences is that French urban policy has been used to 
address administrative, as well as economic and social, failure. It becomes clear that urban 
programmes in France, far more than in the UK, are designed to tackle fundamental 
weaknesses in the delivery of mainstream public services, particularly in deprived outer 
urban areas. Those readers who consider the evolving system of urban governance in the 
UK to be fragmented will have their minds well and truly boggled by the French situation. 
Mildly stated, it has not always been easy to plan and resource the delivery of individual 
services, let alone co-ordinate them innovatively for the benefit of the urban poor, in an 
administrative system comprising over 37,000 units of sub-national government at three 
different spatial scales, various technically powerful and autonomous national government 
field services, the modern-day variants of Napoleon’s prefects and plethora of ad hoc, inter- 
communal joint bodies. If one were looking to characterize Conrat de Ville, imagine the UK’s 
Traditional Urban Programme — the one that aimed at selective, localized improvements in 
social welfare services — being made subject to partnership contracts negotiated between all 
Whitehall departments, municipal authorities (or groups thereof) the size of our local 
authority wards, two other levels of elected sub-national government and regional govern- 
ment offices. Little wonder that some of the Contrats took three years to thrash out. 

In summary, those sections of the report dealing with managerial issues concentrate on 
general principles rather than practice. Despite the report's title, urban programme manag- 
ers will not find anything very concrete on which to base changes in their current approaches 
and procedures. On the other hand, what the report lacks in specific proposals, it makes up 
in detailed discussion which will help the uninitiated make sense of contemporary French 
administration as it relates to urban issues. It will therefore mterest public administration 
generalists as well as urban policy specialists. One hopes that the LGMB will go on to fill 
further niches in the market this report opens up by encouraging similar urban policy 
reports about other European countries. It would also be interesting to hear what the authors 
think about the question the LGMB did not ask: what French policy-makers could learn from 
their UK counterparts. Another report, fellas? 


Alan Harding 
Liverpool John Moores University 


SUCCESSFUL TAX REFORM: LESSONS FROM AN ANALYSIS OF 
TAX REFORM IN SIX COUNTRIES 


Cedric Sandford 
Fiscal Publications, 1993. 256pp. £30.00 





This book is at once both valuable and frustrating. It is valuable because it at least attempts 
in a fairly systematic way to analyse tax reforms in six English-speaking political systems 
- USA, UK, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Ireland. It provides the reader with a sort 
of tax policy-change ‘ready reckoner’ and perhaps stands as a good introductory reference 
for the student; this is particularly the case with the material on the old Commonwealth 
countries and on Ireland. It is frustrating because so many fascinating issues, both compara- 
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tive and germane to individual countries, are tantalizingly raised and inadequately dealt 
with. This is all the more frustrating because of the dearth of good work in this area. The 
book falls uncomfortably between being a text-book, with its snappy summaries at the end 
of each chapter and the descriptive guide to the main items in each of the six tax reform 
packages, and a more serious research monograph. This is disappointing as Sandford 
conducted over eighty interviews across the six countries. In the end it fully satisfies as 
neither. 

The reader is given a crude implicit framework for analysis. Research questions are 
posed: what do we mean by tax reform?; what are the appropriate criteria for measuring 
success?; what should be included in the term tax? The initial answers are woolly. Tax 
reform can include almost everything we are told apart from merely increasing revenue to 
cover higher spending or borrowing. So technical tidying up operations, closing loopholes, 
are as valid as major restructuring of taxes or their death or birth. We are offered no 
taxonomy or typology. There follows three measures of success: the fit of reforms as 
implemented with the original objectives of the reformers; the sustainability of the reforms; 
and whether there are desirable or undesirable by-products. This comes very close to a sort 
of analytical relativism as even Sandford admits (p. 6). No searching ideological or political 
questions are asked about the motivation of the reformers, the clash of interests, who is 
excluded from the process or what this adds up to in terms of the nature of state involvement 
in the economy. 

This gap comes through in later chapters. For example in presenting an overview of the 
world-wide tax reform movement of the 1980s, Sandford devotes only a short paragraph to 
the impact of a ‘change in economic philosophy’ towards de-regulation, privatization and 
increased competition (p. 20). Amazingly, we are told that it was ‘perhaps the economic 
problems with which he had to grapple, including the worst recession since the Great 
Depression of the Thirties, which account for the limited tax reform from Sir Geoffrey Howe 
after his first Budget’ (p. 33). This is intellectual generosity on a heroic scale and skates over 
the plethora of policy failures which were driven by an ideological conviction to test a 
peculiarly British form of monetarism. 

Sandford highlights six ‘main influences’ on tax reform which serves as the comparative 
framework (we are not told whether this is a descriptive formulation or whether causal 
relationships between influences or factors are at work): the politico-constitutional context 
— the role of institutions, relationships between levels of government, voting system; macro- 
economic background; tax reform background - that is a catch-all category which dissolves 
into separable factors such as the antecedence of policy, ideological context (which is what 
I take the reference to ‘the intellectual capital for tax reform’ to mean); the process of tax 
policy-making, which again rolls together the influence of committees, commissions, oppo- 
sition parties with questions about whether the process is incremental and whether interest 
group dominance is high; his fifth influence, external, is really a combination of ‘fashion’ and 
‘hegemony’ — whether an individual state’s policy-makers are following the trends else- 
where or whether they are dragged along behind the reforms of a powerful neighbour (e.g. 
USA to Canada; UK to Ireland) or trans-national grouping (the EU in the case of the UK and 
Ireland); and the sixth influence, ‘politicians, political will and personal relationships’, 
appears almost as an insurance against any notion that tax reform is determined by 
structures, institutions and global trends. No doubt the relationships between Chief Execu- 
tives and Ministers of Finance are important but lacking was an assessment of the theoretical 
underpinning, now well-covered in the literature, for example, the role of ‘core executives’, 
power dependence, policy networks or corporatist modes of decision-making. Although 
each specific country study is constructed using this framework, this is very much a checklist 
approach, and the reader is not given hypotheses with which to view the subsequent data 
comparatively. 

In the final unifying and summarizing chapter Sandford is most taken with the charis- 
matic view of public policy-making: it is the ‘doughty champions’ in the shape by Finance 
Ministers, supported or at least not hindered by their Chief Executives, who determine the 
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pace and success of reform. Whilst possibly being a necessary corrective to the tendency of 
academics to stress the structural constraints in the policy process, there is a ‘boys own’ 
quality to the notion that if only you have a ‘finance minister with clear objectives, with 
energy, conviction and the toughness to take on the lobbies’ (p. 227) ‘successful’ tax reform 
is possible. This reader was unconvinced that ‘success’ was a meaningful concept especially 
in the case of the USA and that pushing through radical changes was more to do with the 
politico-economic context of change — the ideological movement against ‘government’ — 
than personality-power. 


Colin Thain 
University of Ulster 


BLUEPRINT 3: MEASURING SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


David Pearce et al. 
Earthscan Publications Ltd. 1994. 224pp. £10.95 


Sustainable development is one of those slippery concepts which has been defined in many 
and varied ways. Consequently it has entered political discourse as something everyone is 
in favour of yet few are prepared to do anything about. A leading culprit is the Conservative 
government which signed up to the Brundtland report and committed itself in the 1990 
White Paper This Common Inheritance to the principles of sustainable development. But when 
recession pushed the environment off the political agenda, sustainable development was 
forgotten in the rush to regenerate the economy, tarmac the countryside and asphyxiate the 
populace with exhaust fumes. The 1992 Conservative election manifesto made no mention 
of sustainable development and, despite having attended the Rio Earth Summit, John Major 
still enthuses that growth is ‘the happiest word in the English language’ (The Independent 4 
March 1993). 

The inadequacy of the government’s approach cannot be blamed on David Pearce who 
through his collaborative series of Blueprint’ books and his sometime official advisory roles 
has done more than most to educate the government and a wider public about sustainable 
development. Blueprint 1 was intended as a text on the UK economy although it reached a 
far wider international audience: Blueprint 2 extended those ideas to global environmental 
issues. Returning to the UK, Blueprint 3 has the limited but important objective of, in its own 
words, combining ‘“state of the environment” reporting and an update on the theory and 
measurement of sustainable development’. The opening chapters set out the authors’ 
approach to sustainable development and their proposed reform of the national accounts 
to include measures of sustainability. The core of the book evaluates empirical evidence 
about air quality, water and water quality, solid and hazardous waste, biodiversity, agricul- 
ture, forestry, and transport. The final section reviews the government's response to the Rio 
conventions on biodiversity and climate change, and assesses the institutional challenge 
posed by the need to integrate environmental policy and implementation across govern- 
ment. 

The book is a useful counterweight to the government's recent substantial but largely 
vacuous strategy document Sustainable Development (1994). Each empirical chapter outlines 
a particular environmental problem, appraises the evidence and applies economic analysis 
in an accessible and persuasive manner. The overall assessment is detached and, conse- 
quently, all the more damning: in short, the government has done little to implement 
sustainable development and most problems are becoming rapidly more acute. 

When it comes to solutions the authors are less dispassionate; they are preaching the 
gospel of economic instruments. If resources, goods and services are priced properly to 
reflect their full environmental costs then an adjusted market (albeit with limited govern- 
ment regulation where necessary) is regarded as the most flexible and efficient means of 
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protecting the environment. This enthusiasm for economic mechanisms reflects the discipli- 
nary background of the majority of contributors to the volume and, as ‘accommodationists’ 
(p. 20), their belief that sustainable development can be achieved through technological 
innovation and a gradual, marginal reform of decision-making. However, it is not necessary 
to adopt a deep green ‘ecocentric’ position to be uneasy about an approach that prices every 
aspect of the environment; nor to wonder whether something more radical needs to be done 
about an economic system that encourages ever increasing consumerism — the root cause 
of most environmental problems. 

However, there is no disputing the view that sustainable development requires some 
restructuring of the machinery of government. A sectorally administered world of multiple 
policy arenas, departments and disciplines is not conducive to an integrated environment 
policy. This Common Inheritance produced several reforms such as the formation of two 
cabinet committees to oversee the development and implementation of environmental 
policy, the nomination of departmental ‘Green Ministers’ and publication of annual depart- 
mental reports to assess the environmental consequences of policies. The impact of these 
changes is, as yet, minimal. As public administration scholars well know, administrative 
reform alane achieves little; it needs to be accompanied by cultural change. Politicians and 
civil servants still, with few exceptions, rarely think in terms of sustainability. But cultural 
change requires sustained political commitment. Until it is prepared to override the eco- 
nomic imperative, the government’s approach to sustainable development will be charac- 
terized by rhetoric rather than substance. Sadly, despite extensive publicity about the 
ecological crisis and the efforts of books like the Blueprint series, the real problem is still 
about convincing politicians and the public of the seriousness of the problems. Hopefully, 
this book will persuade a few more people. 


Neil Carter 
University of York 


THE RISE OF MESO GOVERNMENT IN EUROPE 


L.J. Sharpe (ed.) - 
Sage, 1993. 327 pp. £45.00 (hardback) 





This edited collection offers a richly detailed analysis of the rise of an intermediate level of 
government and administration across Europe. The ‘meso’ level refers here to all levels of 
government which lie between the central government and local authorities. Sharpe’s 
introductory chapter outlines the book’s central theme: the emergence of the meso level 
marks a fundamental challenge to traditional notions of nation state governance and 
autonomy. Subsequent chapters include several country studies which highlight the devel- 
opment of meso government in its varied forms: regions (Belgium), départements (France), 
counties (Norway), autonomous communities (Spain) or a hybrid arrangement (UK). The 
volume also includes an appendix on Denmark and Sweden, and a chapter on regions in the 
European Community (EC). The inclusion of a chapter on Poland is curious given the West 
European focus of the book, whilst a case study on the federal example of Germany is sorely 
missed. 


This book has many strengths. First, it poses crucial questions about the viability of the 
nation state as the primary source of governmental power. It anticipates the rise of new 
sources of political allegiance closer to citizens, and places this phenomenon in the wider 
context of shifting attitudes towards the state and a public sense of dissatisfaction with 
increasing bureaucratization and centralization. Readers particularly interested in the con- 
ceptual questions posed by this book should concentrate on the chapters by Sharpe (Intro- 
duction and UK), Delmartino (Belgium), Mazey (France) and Toonen (the Netherlands). 
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These chapters go beyond description and focus on issues concerning the meaning of meso 
and its impact on democracy and governance. 

Secondly, the volume offers a wealth of empirical data on the rise of meso governments 
across Europe. Each country study provides a detailed historical review of the development 
of the meso level. Charts, graphs and appendices document in exhaustive (and sometimes 
exhausting) detail the rise of meso governments in a variety of national settings. Further 
reading’ lists also are provided. The data hold out the potential for useful cross-national 
comparisons, although such comparisons are seldom offered by the individual authors. 

The book is also valuable because of its emphasis on the role of the European Community 
in shaping the future of meso governments in Europe. Sharpe’s introduction highlights the 
impact of EC policies (especially internal market, regional funding and the Common 
Agricultural Policy) on the prospects and fortunes of meso governments. Michael Keating’s 
chapter on ‘Regions in the EC’ analyses the development and impact of the EC’s regional 
policy and regional funding. Keating concludes that the idea of a ‘Europe of the Regions’, 
in which the regions become the dominant unit of government, is Utopian and that regional 
authorities remain prisoners in a relationship dominated by national governments and EC 
policy-makers. But by focusing on only one policy area of the EC, Keating neglects the 
potential impact of regional and other meso level authorities in implementing (or not) a wide 
range of Community measures which affect them, including environmental and fisheries 
policy. 

Readers may query some of the central assumptions of this book. The editor and most 
contributors equate the rise of the meso level with decentralization, and assume that 
decentralization leads to democratization. The rise of meso, in other words, is seen as a Good 
Thing, a sign of ‘democratic maturation’ (p. 7). Clearly this fits the case in several studies, 
i.e. the emergence of autonomous communities in Spain as described in Cuhillo’s chapter. 
But as Delmartino’s chapter on Belgium points out, the rise of the meso might also result 
from the consolidation of formally local powers into more powerful — and more centralized 
-regional governments. Moreover, little is said of the nastier side of the regional nationalism 
as expressed in the racist tones of the Flemish Bloc in Belgium or some of the northern 
leagues in Italy. 

Readers should also be aware that the 1993 publication date is somewhat misleading. The 
volume began as a collection of conference papers delivered in 1986 and substantially 
revised in the late 1980s. Although a few chapters provide 1992 data, usually in the form 
of appendices, the overall impression is that these data were tacked on at the last moment. 
Readers expecting a thorough analysis of events in the last few years will be disappointed. 
Overall, however, this is an important book which offers a rich and sophisticated analysis 
of a crucial trend in the 1990s and beyond. 


Elizabeth Bomberg 
University of Stirling 
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COUNCIL: MANAGEMENT IMPROVISATION 
AND POLICY UNCERTAINTY 





J. M. LEE 


New public management methods encourage senior officials to improvise. Corporate 
planning influences policy by introducing stated objectives and performance measure- 
ments into the negotiations preceding the public expenditure survey. Previously a classic 
‘arm’s length from government’ organization, the British Council has been reorganized 
to bring it into line with the corporate objectives of its sponsors, the Diplomatic Wing 
and the Overseas Development Administration of the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office. It has three business streams corresponding to its three sources of revenue. Its 
managers have developed their own sense of contingency without any review of cul- 
tural diplomacy. Their actions are part of Britain learning how to be both a middle 
power and a world presence with a global network of representatives. 


The new public management methods of corporate planning are now part and 
parcel of foreign policy making, but they do not necessarily clarify the purposes 
being pursued by the British government overseas. The Foreign and Common- 
wealth Office has not in recent years pronounced in public on a strategy for the 
British Council and other cultural relations bodies such as the BBC World Service. 
Britain has no equivalent of the Advisory Commission on Public Diplomacy 
which makes recommendations to the State Department and the United States 
Information Agency on general points of interest; nor has it the degree of in- 
tegration between foreign and cultural policies to be found in the French 
Direction Générale des Relations Culturelles Scientifiques et Techniques. How far 
has the British Council been able to go in revising its modes of action? 

Much energy goes into finding the right arguments to impress those in charge 
of the public expenditure survey each year, and the dilemmas of foreign policy 
are easily forgotten. There is a certain inwardness in the organizational debate. It 
is difficult to deduce from toing and froing of corporate plan formation how the 
future is envisaged or what conceptions of diplomacy are being developed. 
There is a paradox. Defining objectives, setting targets and devising performance 
indicators become part of the bureaucratic process of making bids of money 
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rather than part of a better public appreciation of policy and purpose. There is a 
distinct danger that Treasury perceptions of expenditure needs will determine 
the range of options examined without a full appreciation of their political 
consequences. Corporate planning can become a substitute for the tasks of re- 
fining policy alternatives. All those involved would benefit from a broader 
public debate. 

The recent major reorganization of the British Council illustrates how senior 
managers in non-departmental public bodies learn to develop their own sense of 
contingency in the absence of any firm policy direction from their sponsoring 
departments. The Council has for a long time been aware of pressure from 
Treasury ministers to consider how far British cultural relations overseas should 
be left to the private sector. The Council's sponsors, the two parts of the Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office, the Diplomatic Wing and the Overseas Develop- 
ment Administration (ODA), have conveyed these concerns. The Foreign Secre- 
tary’s speech of January 1994 (Hurd 1994) indicated that cultural relations would 
not be given any special priority. Many of the adaptations which the Council has 
made have been in anticipation of what the Treasury and the Office of Public 
Service and Science call prior option studies. They also reflect the policy reviews 
now regularly conducted into non-departmental public bodies. 

The changes in the Council have attracted little publicity outside the organi- 
zations affected. The story can be pieced together largely from annual reports 
and from such house magazines as Connect, The British Council News, and Britain 
Abroad which are frequently overlooked at home. Sources of this kind are put 
together without a strong sense of outside public interest. The Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office annual report (FCO 1994, p. 49), for instance, contains a 
small error: it notes a reduction in the Council staff of 25 per cent over three years 
without the qualification that this applies only to the staff in Britain. 

The Council is a complex organization, and it is vulnerable to being caught up 
in many eddies of main-stream politics. The task of being a foreign presence in 
another country is being transformed by modern communications. Those re- 
sponsible for cultural diplomacy work with a whole range of professionals in the 
arts, literature, museums and design who are particularly aware of the problems 
of representing one’s own and other cultures. The Council acts as a facilitator, an 
intermediary, an agent, a promoter and an expert adviser. Its staff engages di- 
rectly with people in other countries. It cannot claim to express a single kind of 
professionalism, such as the skill of international broadcasting of the BBC World 
Service. Its staff have grown accustomed to disparaging remarks about their 
ability to survive against all odds: ‘the Council wedged its legs under a few more 
tables’ (Bennett 1992). The distinction that used to be made between cultural 
relations and cultural diplomacy was often used to distance the Council from the 
Foreign Office. It used to be claimed that the Council pursued the long-term 
objectives of cultural relations, not the short term of cultural diplomacy. The 
story of the Council’s reorganization casts doubt on the value of continuing to 
make this distinction. 

The important questions have still to be answered. What kind of re- 
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presentatives should be placed overseas? How are they viewed by their hosts? 
What evidence is there that diplomatic influence follows cultural relations ac- 
tivity? Has the greater commercial awareness of the Council blurred its identi- 
fication with British policy? Does Britain have a special advantage in blending 
cultural relations work with both development assistance and revenue raising? 

This article provides the background for exploring these questions, using the 
material available on the reorganization. It has three parts: the origins of re- 
organization, the process of change and the meaning of the whole exercise. 1994- 
5 is the year in which the new organization will be in operation. The last major 
internal change, the introduction of the professional services group, came into 
force in April 1994, and the new financial procedures, cash to accrual accounting, 
will be introduced in 1995. 


THE ORIGINS OF REORGANIZATION 


The origins of the recent reorganization lay in the conviction of senior Council 
management that survival depended upon following the techniques of the new 
public management being introduced into Whitehall during the 1980s. The 
Council’s managers in London began to learn the accepted methods for pre- 
senting a convincing case that they were giving value for money (Baveystock 
1987). They adopted the practices of corporate planning, targeting audiences, 
and repositioning for niche markets. ‘Changing the culture of the organization’ 
has taken more than five years (1986-91). During that time a new generation of 
senior managers aged 45-55 has been posted to key positions by promotion from 
inside, although two of the seven members of the Board of Management were 
recruited from outside. There has been a shift of emphasis in Council documents 
from references to the Council’s main Board, its governing body, towards the 
Board of Management, the senior staff sitting together. 

An interesting feature of the reorganization is the prominence given to the 
administration of the grant-in-aid, the public money which the Council receives, 
formerly called ‘mixed money’ because there are grants from both the Diplo- 
matic Wing and the ODA (Foreign Affairs Committee, 1987, pp. 14-18). If the 
drive for change has come from the threat of privatization, the reaction has been 
to focus attention on how public money is employed and on what benefits follow 
from its disbursement. The critical feature of the Council is that it is a head- 
quarters administering a network of offices overseas. Just as embassies and high 
commissions are the diplomatic presence, so the Council’s offices are re- 
presentatives of British culture. 

The main feature of the funding of the Council since the 1970s has been a 
decline in the proportion of its turn-over which is ‘mixed money’, the grants-in- 
aid and the payments for administering government projects, and the rise of 
other sources of revenue. From 1975-6 to 1985-6 revenue as a percentage of the 
main budget rose from 9 per cent to 26 per cent (British Council Annual Report, 
1984-5, pp. 54-5). During the same period ‘mixed money’ declined in value. 

The Council’s headquarters in London was an awkward set of organizational 
accretions which had not been reconsidered since the 1950s. A common belief 
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among the staff was that communication between the different parts in London 
was much worse than between staff in the field. The reorganization of the 
Council has been primarily a revision of the headquarters in London, and a 
relocation of staff in 1992 to Manchester, 350 being moved from London, and 300 
recruited from the North-West. Major consequences of the changes have been a 
reduction in the cost of corporate overheads and an increase in the number of 
overseas staff recruited locally. 

The survival of the Council, at least in the short term, had been ensured after 
the Prime Minister in 1980 had agreed to its continuation. The meeting between 
the Chairman of the Board and Mrs Thatcher put pay to the fear that cultural 
relations would be absorbed into the main functions of the Foreign Office 
(Donaldson 1984, p. 318). This course of action had been advocated by the Central 
Policy Review Staff (CPRS 1977) but with the majority of its functions reverting to 
the Department of Education and Science and to the Overseas Development 
Ministry. A recurring theme in reviews of diplomacy, such a reabsorption had 
been advocated by many diplomats in 1946 when the Cabinet decided to allow 
the Council to continue (Public Record Office 1946). The FCO ran its own cultural 
exchange department from 1971 to 1976, largely in order to handle cultural 
agreements with China and the Soviet bloc. The Cultural Relations Department of 
the Foreign Office was designed to supervise the major elements of ‘cultural 
diplomacy’ - the Council, scholarships and other means for the exchange of 
people — not to manage projects directly; the Information Department managed 
the BBC World Service, usually under the same Assistant-Under- A 

The principal feature of the early 1980s was the leadership of the Council given 
by the new Director General, Sir John Burgh. He brought great intellectual and 
physical energy to a reassertion of the Council’s identity. For instance, he used 
the opportunities presented by a Ditchley Park conference in order to define the 
Council’s objectives (Burgh 1987). But the seeds of changing the Council’s culture 
lay in an upshot of the CPRS recommendations. An internal inquiry into the 
Council’s organization had been instigated by its chairman, Sir Charles 
Troughton. He invited Lord Seebohm and two colleagues to conduct a review 
(Seebohm 1981). They touched on the value of corporate planning and advocated 
‘activity analyses’ which were designed to record as a matter of routine what 
was done. Between 1984 and 1987 there were six analyses of the principal re- 
sponsibilities of the Council That which received the greatest outside notice was 
conducted by Richard Hoggart into the Arts (Hoggart 1986). He made an in- 
teresting distinction between those activities which were pure communication 
and those which involved direct personal engagement. Seebohm also re- 
commended the formation of an inner board, but this recommendation was 
rejected by the Board of the Council. 

The organization of the Council followed the arms-length model of a public 
body governed by Royal Charter. Senior managers in London acted on behalf of 
the Board. Its Chairman dealt with the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary; 
its director general with other Foreign Office ministers and Whitehall Permanent 
Secretaries; and its advisory committees kept the Council in touch with its 
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principal domestic constituencies, such as the arts organizations, publishers, and 
teachers. The formal position of all powers being invested in the Board remained 
the dominant mode of decision-making. There was a ‘consultative relationship’ 
(Foreign Affairs Committee 1987, p. 68). Two Permanent Secretaries sat on the 
Board which met about nine times a year; its membership was renewed by a 
process of cooption after informal consultations. Similarly the Chairman was 
chosen without advertising or interviewing and served a three-year term, which 
was normally renewed at least once. The workings of the organization depended 
on personal reputations, some sub-committees and the expertise of individual 
members of the Board. The Director General held meetings of ‘a prayer group’ of 
senior officers, rather than a formal board of officials. 

Any major change to the central organization was unlikely while a good 
managing director general had the confidence of the chairman. Sir John Burgh, 
the Director General from 1980 to 1987, gave a clear lead in a carefully orche- 
strated policy for better public relations in Britain. He believed that the best way 
to secure a continuation of public funding was to educate the British élite at 
home in the achievements of the Council overseas. He lobbied journalists and 
MPs, and welcomed the decision of the Foreign Affairs Select Committee to 
undertake an inquiry into cultural diplomacy. He sought the advice of a public 
relations consultant; he took advantage of the 50th anniversary of the Council’s 
foundation (1934-1984) to mount an exhibition in the House of Commons, to 
commission an official history by Frances Donaldson, and to secure a special 
issue of postage stamps. Much of the literature on the Council has its origins in 
his lunches with journalists, and in his meetings with ‘influentials’. Articles by 
Simon Jenkins in particular brought useful publicity Jenkins 1985 and 1987). A 
contribution to The Economist in 1985 on the Treasure Houses of Britain exhibition 
in Washington, DC was commented upon widely (Economist 1985). Even the 
cultural relations textbook by John Mitchell, a Council officer, had its origins in 
looking for publicity opportunities (Mitchell 1986). The broad message of all 
these forms of propaganda was the danger of allowing a real reduction in the 
Council’s funding to continue (Parsons 1984). 

But this method of attack was not in line with the growing importance of the 
new public management. Ministers and officials in the FCO became increasingly 
unhappy about the Burgh style of leadership. Some people in the Council 
thought that the FCO scholarship scheme announced in 1983 marked the signs of 
increasing tension between the Council and its official departmental sponsors. 
From the point of view of the Foreign Office, the lowest point of its relations with 
the Council came when Sir John Burgh against its advice sent a letter to The Times 
(26 March 1985, p. 13f) complaining about the level of the Council’s funding. The 
unacceptability to government of the Burgh style was expressed after his re- 
tirement in 1987 when he was deemed inappropriate to be on the Academic 
Council of Wilton Park or a Trustee of the Tate Gallery with a view to succeeding 
as Chairman (Levin 1988). 

An opportunity to rethink the ways of bidding for public money came with 
the Pliatzky reviews, the quinquennial examinations of non-departmental public 
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bodies recommended by Sir Leo Pliatzky and implemented by the Cabinet Office 
in 1980 (Pliatzky 1992). A review of the Council in 1985—6 followed one of the 
BBC World Service in 1984-5 (Connect February and November 1986; National 
Audit Office 1991, p. 8). Both inquiries recommended that the Foreign Office as 
the sponsoring department of these instruments of cultural diplomacy should 
begin to set policy objectives, define financial targets, and then allocate funds 
according to the manner in which these objectives had been furthered and the 
targets reached. The Pliatzky review of the Council chaired by Justin Nason 
advocated a formalized statement on overseas cultural policy as well as corpo- 
rate planning. The Council therefore faced the prospect of corporate planning for 
the first time at the beginning of 1986 (British Council Corporate Plan 1989). 

At that date many other institutions which had hitherto been acting at arm’s 
length from government were invited to consider performance measurements 
and formula funding. The Public Expenditure White Paper of January 1985 
(Cmnd 9428) had projected figures for 1987-8. Just as British universities which 
were funded by the University Grants Committee could see the prospect of a 
decline in their real income, so the Council was faced with the challenge of 
reshaping its activities to meet its expected revenue (Tapper and Salter 1992 pp. 
78-9, 81). The Arts Council and the major national museums had similar pro- 
blems. Nearly all the members of the Council’s constituencies at home were 
affected by similar calculations about the future of public funding for the arts 
and education. 

In this climate doubts began to be expressed about the value of administration 
through ‘arm’s length’ public bodies whose independence was guaranteed by 
Royal Charter. The autonomy of these bodies could not be protected. Some 
middle managers in the Council picked up the vibes of the new management 
thinking in the spring of 1985. They made a presentation in June to the Director 
General who then appointed a task force to consider their ideas. The ‘Gang of 
Six’, as they were known in the office, urged a reorganization which was based 
on greater sensitivity to the needs of the peoples of other countries, the Council’s 
clients in the field. They lay emphasis on the frustrations of Council re- 
presentatives and on the impenetrability of headquarters; they complained about 
being ‘prisoners of a structure which reflects a concern with what we do rather 
than why or where we do it’ (Connect No. 4 September 1985, p. 3). They pro- 
posed a reorganization based on three elements: operations, consultancy, and 
support services (such as personnel, finance and premises). This proposal was 
close to the final outcome of 1992-3; ideas of an organization based on different 
kinds of income were on the agenda. 

But the reception of proposals for reorganization to be in line with the prin- 
ciples of the new public management was a slow process. Sir John Burgh was 
offered an eighteen-month extension to his tenure of the Director General's post 
which he was then due to leave in July 1987. The Council was in the course of 
finding a new Director General while beginning to consider corporate planning. 
It was also faced with the delicate problem of relocating staff when the lease on 
the Davies Street building fell in. The cheapest option seemed to be to follow the 
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general trend of finding office space outside London for a large proportion of 
headquarters staff. With the prospect of further cuts in government funding and 
further losses of staff, the morale of the organization was low. The staff news- 
letters and magazines of the period betray considerable anxiety. The an- 
nouncement of Richard Francis’s appointment as the new Director General came 
in the summer of 1986 soon after the appearance of the Pliatzky review (Connect 
No. 14 August 1986). Francis who had been Managing Director of BBC Radio 
faced a challenging job. 

There was no significant shift in the organization of the Council until the 
spring of 1988. The new Director General divided the headquarters into three 
groups: an operations group covering the main specialisms, an enterprises 
group, and a corporate services group which brought together finance and 
personnel with other forms of support (Connect No. 33 May 1988). This was close 
to the ideas of the ‘Gang of Six’ in 1985. During the preparation of the first 
corporate plan, from the autumn of 1987 to the summer of 1988, ministers and 
officials attempted to improve relations between the Council and its sponsors. 
The government made a formal reply to the report of the Commons Foreign 
Affairs Committee in October 1987 (Cm 231); a similar statement in the Lords in 
December was followed by a debate on 20 January 1988 in which Lord Seebohm 
who had conducted the review in 1980-1 intervened (House of Lords 1988). The 
management seminar at Queen’s College, Cambridge in July 1988, attended by 
the junior minister responsible, betrayed a distinct change of tone (Connect No. 
36 August 1988, pp. 2-3, 11). ‘A small but perceptible reduction of the vital 
“arm’s length" independence’ was noted by outside commentators (Garton Ash 
1989). The government showed a mark of its approval by announcing in No- 
vember 1988 that it would make a real increase to the value of the grant-in-aid 
(Connect No. 40. December 1988, pp. 2-3). The Council benefited from the re- 
putation and experience it had acquired in Eastern Europe before the onset of 
perestroika. Francis inaugurated a Board of Management to meet separately from 
the main Board. He gave space for senior managers to reconsider London 
headquarters organization. But ironically the main opportunity was presented 
by his death in office in July 1992. From that date which followed closely after 
the appointment of a new Chairman of the Board, the reorganization of the 
Council accelerated. 


THE PROCESS OF REORGANIZATION 


The process of reorganization has been to bring the shape of the London head- 
quarters into three business streams which correspond to the Council's three 
principal sources of income: grant-in-aid, agency contract and revenue-raising 
enterprise. The structure in the past had been based on the special kinds of 
expertise which the management of the grant-in-aid required: arts administra- 
tion, scientific cooperation, higher education scholarships, library provision, 
book promotion, and many others. In the mid-1980s there were 48 departments 
in headquarters. The principal instrument of policy under this regime was the 
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country budget, designed according to the principles outlined in a ‘country 
policy paper’. The principal adjustments of spending depended on the convic- 
tion and influence of country directors working in the field. The Council had 
always found it difficult to reconcile ‘country objectives’ with the cross-cutting 
issues that arose from general foreign policy questions. The distinction between 
cultural relations and cultural diplomacy was interpreted as one between long- 
term objectives of mutual understanding between peoples and short-term in- 
terests of commercial or political advantage. 

The idea of establishing three business streams was a way of coming to terms 
with the accretions of history. The Council saw itself originally in the 1930s as a 
grant-aided body which projected British culture abroad. It acquired the two 
other sources of income almost by accident. The income from agency contracts 
came as a result of British overseas aid agencies being able to make use of the 
presence of British Council staff on the ground overseas. The Council's staff was 
well placed to administer other departments’ schemes, particularly those of the 
Overseas Development Administration. Similarly the Council got involved with 
the provision and the validation of English teaching schools. It began to derive 
revenue from its own establishments and from the important work of testing 
language proficiency standards. The massive growth of English as an interna- 
tional language, not anticipated in the 1930s, became a major item in the cal- 
culation of the Council’s annual turn over. 

Each of the two new sources of revenue created various forms of diversifi- 
cation. First, the income from agency contract emphasized the Council’s special 
strengths in educational cooperation. From the late 1960s onwards the Over- 
seas Development Administration needed field agents for technical coopera- 
tion. The Council took over directly the administration of certain services, such 
as the Inter-University Council, and at the same time took responsibility for 
certain ODA contracts. Second, the revenue from enterprises came in particular 
from English teaching, what became known as ‘paid educational services’ (such 
as feasibility studies or programme designs of universities, academies or 
training centres), and the provision of special courses, both vocational and non- 
vocational. The Council benefited from the increase in world oil prices. 
Countries such as Iran and Saudi Arabia could afford to pay for its services. 
Overseas governments and international agencies such as the World Bank re- 
imbursed the Council for its provision of advice or personnel. Great earning 
capacity came from teaching English in Council centres overseas. Important 
new centres were established in the Middle East, Hong Kong, Singapore, and 
Malaysia. It was characteristic of the advice which the Council received about 
its commercial potential that Peat Marwick in 1986 recommended the un- 
coupling of English teaching revenues from the system of country budgets in 
order to make the profitable areas more easy to identify. Both the new forms of 
revenue encouraged commercial thinking and a temptation to concentrate 
effort in certain geographical areas. 

The Council’s annual report for 1984-5 at a low point in its fortunes carried an 
announcement that money from English language teaching alone had increased 
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in real terms by 35 per cent in six years. 

The Council’s managers also became increasingly aware of the tensions gen- 
erated by the Overseas Development Administration being both a sponsor and a 
client. The ODA decided both on certain elements of the grant-in-aid and also on 
the services it would pay for directly. The Council was part of an aid delivery 
system, and a selective aid disbursement agency (Connect No. 10 April 1986, pp. 
10-11). The opening up of ODA contracts to outside bids brought additional 
complications. The Council was able to suffer the loss of the ODA as a client, as it 
did when a private company, International Book Development, secured the 
contracts to administer the low-priced book schemes. 

A basic problem for management is to estimate where the grant-in-aid is spent 
and on what objectives. The old financial regime provided insufficient evidence 
of the points of strength and weakness. There was no effective method of iso- 
lating the evidence of a shift of resources. The Board might formulate general 
policies but it could not be sure of their effects. The problem of identifying grant- 
in-aid expenditure in any given place remains. But the new regime at least shows 
where the Council’s actions fit into other British activities, governmental or non- 
governmental. 

The critical step towards EREE REA headquarters was taken before 
Richard Francis’s death. He had encouraged his senior managers to rethink the 
principles of their organization, and John Hanson, the Deputy Director General, 
was already in 1991 in charge of what was called a ‘repositioning’ exercise 
(Hanson 1992). Richard Francis’s death was followed by support from a majority 
of the Council’s permanent staff for a proposal that John Hanson should be 
promoted to succeed him. The Board’s decision to promote Hanson, the first 
Director General to come from within the organization, gave an immediate ac- 
celeration to the reforms. Hanson took on the task of corporate planning with 
renewed vigour, and the next quinquennial Pliatzky review, undertaken between 
December 1992 and March 1993 and chaired by Robert J. Chase, endorsed the 
‘repositioning’ exercise. 

The modifications of method in corporate planning between the 1992 and 1993 
cycles represent an acceleration in reorganization in line with the new man- 
agement. The three business streams were set up within eighteen months. A 
grant-in-aid manager (GIA) was in post by April 1992; an enterprises group was 
in operation by March 1993; and a contracts group, called DATS (Development 
and Training Services), complicated in part by the task of relocating a large 
proportion of headquarters staff in Manchester, was in place by the end of 1993. 

This culmination of the ‘repositioning exercise’ was seen largely as identifying 
‘what counts for those who fund you or pay for your services’. It entailed 
moving from a functional and geographical structure to one more in line with the 
expectations of the FCO and the ODA. The Cultural Relations Department in the 
FCO found the new structure encouraged easier relationships between diplomats 
and Council staff. The new head of that department in the summer of 1994 
enjoyed the benefits of replacing one who had witnessed the whole gamut of the 
organizational changes since 1987. Repositioning also meant far more purposeful 
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regular contact between Council headquarters and middle ranking FCO and ODA 
staff. The old myth of bad relationships in London but good ones overseas had 
been laid to rest by 1989. The new Council grant-in-aid structure facilitated 
regular consultations between FCO and ODA geographical desks and their 
Council counterparts. 

Repositioning was also in response to some special changes in the context of 
overseas assistance. The government had opened up the market for government 
ODA contracts, and the rules of the European Union required access to European 
bidders. The bilateral aid of European Union members was untied. The Council 
also had to ensure that its actions could not be challenged in the courts of the 
European Union. An examination of the Council's charitable status and a revi- 
sion of its Royal Charter were undertaken so that it could take greater advantage 
of membership of the European Union, and it was also agreed that the Council 
should become the sole trustees of the Central Bureau for Educational Visits and 
Exchanges (CBEVE). 

The principal price of restructuring was the loss of 25 per cent of Council staff 
in the United Kingdom over the course of three years. Early retirements and 
redundancies cost some £8.5 m. The money came in part from cuts in planned 
expenditure, as did some of the funding for relocation in Manchester. 

The key to the reorganization lay in the management of the grant-in-aid. The 
GIA stream provided a country services group. The aim was to have a higher 
proportion of staff working overseas. Replacing the headquarters overseas 
divisions with a new framework of regional directors was a critical item in the 
proposed changes. Price Waterhouse were engaged as consultants to explore the 
subtleties of the proposed exercise. Their report (Price Waterhouse 1992) marked 
an important psychological step in ‘changing the culture’ of the organization. 

To symbolize a determination to establish new ways of working, the ten new 
regional directors were given greater responsibility for the resources they man- 
age and for performance in the countries they supervise. Two of them from the 
start were posted abroad; four were to be based in Africa. The strong regional 
focus given to GIA and DATS was less important for the enterprises group which 
had its own lines of command in the administration of the teaching of English. 
The most important elements in the new organization were the regional boards 
held in Britain and the regional team meetings held overseas. The grant-in-aid 
management in London allocates budgets to regional directors which reflect 
agreed allocations of priority. The new system is to replicate ‘an internal market 
economy’ in which the different elements buy and sell services. 


THE MEANING OF THE REORGANIZATION 


The changes at the Council’s headquarters and regional organization are going 
to be more than an exercise in learning the new culture of Whitehall. They point 
to the general problem of determining priorities if a British official presence is to 
be kept in all the major countries of the world. The reorganization draws at- 
tention to the value of a global network which had been extended. In 1995 the 
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Council had 228 offices in 108 countries; 95 English language centres in 46 
countries, and 37 resource centres in East and Central Europe. In the early 1980s 
there were offices in around 80 countries. The grant-in-aid to the Council pro- 
vides a platform. Who benefits from the Council’s presence? Can its costs be 
shared with other organizations? Can resources be shifted if priorities are 
changed? 

Ostensibly the reorganization brought the Council into line with the declared 
objectives of its sponsor departments. The Council’s managers followed the 
human development themes in the public statements of intent on aid and as- 
sistance overseas. They had been accustomed during the early 1980s to ex- 
plaining the character of their work under five main headings (Foreign Affairs 
Committee 1987, p. 2) 


(1) the interchange of people 

(2) libraries, the promotion of books and information 
(3) the promotion of English 

(4) the promotion of the arts 

(5) the implementation of educational projects 


In the early 1990s they began instead to emphasize the key elements in man- 
agement strategy: 


(1) better management and measurement of results 

(2) better revenue earning 

(3) ensuring that professional services met business needs 

(4) improved financial performance and control 

(5) developing appropriate human resources and accommodation policies for 

the organization. 

They then conceived their development of projects according to the relevant 
policy priority objectives of the FCO, including the transformation of the former 
Eastern bloc to open market societies, the promotion of good government in 
developing countries, better management of the problems of the global en- 
vironment, promoting British exports and Britain as a source of scientific and 
technical expertise. A Vice-Chairman of the Board, Tim Renton, declared that the 
Council wished to see ‘the work done with the money available --- as a 
seamless robe --- common objectives and a common agenda’ (House of Com- 
mons 1994). 

The turn-over figures for the year 1994-5 presented a clear profile (see table 1). 
This presentation of financial statistics enabled the managers to emphasize that 
even the grant-in-aid expenditure was capable of attracting other funding, such 
as that from European Union partners. It also made it possible to stress how 
much the Council in agency work was following the ODA and the Know How 
Fund, and in enterprises was meeting the requests from customers for English 
language teaching, examination validation, and specialist trainee meetings or 
seminars. There was pressure to gain contracts from multilateral enterprises as 
an increasingly higher proportion of British aid resources went towards them. 
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TABLE 1 1994-95 Estimates 





By source of funding (£ million) and business area 


GIA DATS ENTS Totals 
Government grants 138.9 138.9 
Government contracts 160.1 160.1 
Chents/customers 22.6 36.3 79.1 138.0 
Total turnover 1615 196.4 79.1 437.0 
By type of work By subject of expenditure 
Council project 29% Education etc 36% 
Agency contract 43% English 31% 
Administrative cost 28% Science 26% 
Arts 7% 
100% 100% 





The Council secured, for example, a World Bank contract to assist Romanian 
employment services and the administration of a European Community bridg- 
ing programme of fellowships for South East Asians. 

The reorganization of the Council, like so many other reforms modelled on the 
Practices of the new public management, is designed to place greater responsi- 
bility on those who are close to the point of delivery of a service (Stewart and 
Walsh 1992). In this case delegated authority goes to British staff posted abroad 
on behalf of a government agency. Throughout its history the Council has sent 
London-recruited staff to serve for terms of office overseas working with locally 
recruited employees in a manner similar to the Diplomatic Service. During the 
1980s the deployment of staff was generally about 1,600 at home, around 300 
London-appointees overseas, and 2,200 local recruits, making a regular total of 
more than 4,000 (Annual Report 1986-7, p. 36). The pattern of the mid-1990s was 
1,300 at home and 5,100 overseas. The larger number serving abroad can be 
attributed to an increase in locally recruited staff, particularly teachers. In 1994-5 
only 270 were London appointees; the rest consisted of 3,182 administrators and 
1,648 teachers recruited locally. The shift of emphasis in the reorganization was 
towards giving greater autonomy to regional teams with regional directors. The 
GIA business stream is to maintain the global network, but also to consider the 
pattern of disbursement across it. There may well be a need for different stra- 
tegies to be developed in the three business streams. Regional and local teams 
are deemed capable of modifying action on the ground according to their ap- 
preciation of local needs and local conditions. But British Council staff will be 
vulnerable not only to local markets but also to the internal market being de- 
veloped in their own organization. 

A key factor in the shaping of the new organization is the credibility of Council 
staff in the eyes of those whom they serve. The staff face in two directions. They 
serve the interests of their sponsors, the two parts of the FCO. But they also serve 
the people and the professions in the countries where a Council presence is 
maintained. The Council’s expatriate staff serving abroad has hitherto enjoyed 
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an entrée into the professional circles of the country to which they are posted. 
The influence of a good country director under the previous organization de- 
pended on his cultivation of local contacts and on the respect his staff com- 
manded. Educationalists could speak in professional language to local 
educationalists; librarians to local librarians (Stephens 1988). The Council has 
always reaped the benefit of having its staff mix with local experts who have 
been to Britain for training. Cultural relations have relied on regular professional 
linkages, such as conferences, journals and textbooks. The success of the re- 
organization will depend on maintaining similar bonds of mutual respect be- 
tween overseas staff and their clients. 

The reorganization demonstrates that the Council simply cannot wait for the 
FCO to lay down guide-lines in cultural policy before developing its own un- 
derstanding of present-day operational constraints in the field. There is more to 
the Council’s role than meeting the declared intentions of its sponsors. Its staff 
are in constant touch with professionals in appropriate specialisms both at home 
and overseas. They are regularly involved in seminars, conferences and meet- 
ings; they are familiar with diagnoses of social and political change. A flagship of 
recent enterprises is English 2000 and its associated promotion of British Studies. 
The reorganization poses questions about the kind of expertise about profes- 
sional practice in other countries that can continue to be drawn upon. 

Not surprisingly the most difficult aspect of the reorganization was the pro- 
fessional services review of 1993. The problem was how to relate the Council’s 
accumulation of professional expertise to the three business streams, and then to 
decide what new kinds of consultant had in addition to be recruited. The greatest 
accumulations of knowledge lay in those five areas of work by which the Council 
had previously been described: interchange of persons, libraries and books, 
English teaching, the arts, education and science. The three business streams 
were established without any clear indication of their professional consultancy 
needs. 

The review of the Council’s professional services proposed a solution to the 
problem in two stages. First, there would be a planned transitional phase in the 
redeployment of professional staff in headquarters over the four years 1993- 
1997. The final arrangements were to be a consultancy group within the GIA 
stream. Second, there would be an internal market within the Council. A new 
Consultancy Group would sell its services to the DATS and Enterprise streams; 
overseas regional teams would put in bids for their services. The planned 
transition involved a new training design team within DATS. The creation of the 
internal market raised questions about what kinds of consultancy should be on 
offer. These questions had to be answered in line with the declared objectives of 
the Diplomatic Wing and the ODA. The new jobs for consultants advertised in the 
summer of 1994 went beyond the expertise normally associated with the 
Council. They covered not only productive capacity in developing countries, the 
environment, human resources, poverty, and women, but also good government, 
media and science. 

The Council’s managers are beginning to envisage a somewhat different role 
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for experts at headquarters. As the regional teams begin to develop their stra- 
tegies, and as they approach both DATS and Enterprises for services that fit into 
regional schemes, there will be fewer direct contributions from the centre to the 
field. The advertisements for the new consultancy jobs carried hints of a different 
mode of action. Members of the Consultancy Group as it develops will be ex- 
pected to be entrepreneurs in the creation of new bodies of expertise. They will 
become more proactive, setting out ideas for collaboration in the field. 

The prospect of this degree of innovation raises doubts whether GIA ex- 
penditure can be left to managers and consultants developing their own con- 
ceptions of the local operational context. Learning about the Council’s work is a 
process which requires more than learning to live under certain financial con- 
straints. The diplomatic effectiveness of expenditure depends on much wider 
considerations about the future of Britain as an international power. The Council 
has equipped itself to consider the different opportunities presented by the 
global network of offices. Is there any evidence that the managers on the ground 
will be able to feed back to the home country what it means to be a power in 
international politics? 

The anticipated decline in the FCO’s share of public expenditure belongs to the 
continued ambivalence about Britain's role in Europe and about the value of a 
broad spread of representation across the world. The failure to have confidence 
in greater European collaboration in world affairs revives in a new form the 
debate about whether to concentrate resources in certain areas, There has already 
been a major shift towards East and Central Europe. The Council's priorities in 
Eastern Europe were funded partly by reducing country budgets elsewhere 
(£8.2 m was found over four years) and partly by an additional £5 m from the 
FCO for English Language work. The apparent neglect of Latin America remains 
an issue (Bulmer-Thomas 1989). The Duncan Committee in 1969 had talked 
about areas of concentration. Such distinctions now appear in the management 
of conditionality for overseas aid. The major donors are threatening to withdraw 
support from areas which lack ‘good government’. Similarly behind the prospect 
of reducing the public money directed towards scholarships to overseas students 
is a revival of the debate about targeting élites and about distinguishing between 
political and developmental purposes in scholarship allocation. The expansion of 
higher education in many countries and the growth of educational enterprises 
make it more difficult to assess the value of scholarship programmes. Sir William 
Taylor when he was asked to review British scholarship provision found that 
there was almost no literature assessing its value. Some now argue that greater 
British influence may lie in sending out teams to help overseas institutions or in 
sponsoring particular teachers. An important factor in placing pressure on public 
expenditure in foreign affairs is simply the higher costs of multilateral commit- 
ments which cannot easily be avoided. Without putting more resources into the 
conduct of foreign affairs there is likely to be less money available for bilateral 
engagements. 

Cultural relations have been hitherto regarded as principally bilateral. There 
are associations of states such as the Commonwealth and Francophonie which 
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cultivate exchanges within a community of nations. But the greater part of cul- 
tural diplomacy has been conceived as one government engaging with another 
or one country’s people finding their counterparts in another. The Council has 
long argued that the character of bilateral relations is better appreciated and 
better funded by governments which support its ‘analogues’, such as the Alli- 
ance Francaise and the Goethe Institute. A feature of the operations of the 
Council has been taking tactical decisions according to the activities of the re- 
presentatives of other bilateral agencies on the ground. For example, the Council 
and the Know How Fund working in Eastern Europe are aware of the greater 
resources available from the United States and Germany. They look for oppor- 
tunities presented which Britain can fulfil. 

The Council faces two sets of dilemmas as a result of the emphasis in the 
reorganization being placed on regional planning. First, the Council may be 
tempted to follow consumer demand for the kinds of services that will be 
available from the DATS and Enterprise business streams to the detriment of 
political objectives. There is already some doubt about the value of selling 
English teaching resources in the countries of the European Union and in Eastern 
Europe. The Madrid School has 140 teachers. Those countries which can afford to 
pay for Council services may not always be the countries or the clients which the 
British government wishes to influence. The regional teams of the Council may 
find that they are inhibited in developing sources of revenue by the supposed 
consequences of their actions for other British government concerns. 

Second, there are dilemmas arising from the association of the Council with 
the management of development assistance. The inheritance of being the con- 
tractor in the field working for the ODA may inhibit the Council in some regions. 
Africa is already covered largely by the Council through ODA projects and not 
through the broader links of cultural exchanges. Selling the services of British 
consultants outside the framework of the ODA may prove hazardous. Some 
consultants may wish to serve governments or non-governmental organizations 
which are at cross purposes with British government. There is a danger that the 
Council will be limited in its diversification policies by being tied to the declared 
objectives of overseas aid or the particular strictures of the ODA on individual 
governments. 


CONCLUSION 

The British Council reorganization illustrates how Britain is learning the lim- 
itations of middle power status in foreign affairs through a corporate planning 
mode of thinking rather than any public review of policy and purpose. The 
discussion remains fairly inward-looking. The general declarations in depart- 
mental annual reports seem fairly platitudinous. The Pliatzky review of 1986 
which called for corporate planning by the Council also recommended the 
drafting of a general statement. Such a document was promised (Foreign Affairs 
Committee 1987, p. 64), but there has been no sign of any implementation. The 
principal public documents available about the value which government places 
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on cultural diplomacy are the FCO evidence (Foreign Affairs Committee 1987, pp. 
54-9) and the government's reply (Cm 231, 1987) to the Select Committee, and 
occasional speeches from ministers, such as Lady Chalker’s (Chalker 1993 and 
1994) in Chatham House. Policy planning or briefing papers for the Assistant 
Under Secretary for public departments are not made public. The Pliatzky re- 
view reports themselves are placed in the House of Commons Library, but they 
are available only to MPs or their authorized assistants. 

The reorganization might therefore be viewed as yet another exercise in 
‘management dancing’ (Colville et al. 1993) with opportunities for improvization. 
But in this instance the managers concerned are abroad and are in some sense 
representative of their country. The risks of this mode of operation will become 
apparent. The danger of being too principled by imposing conditions on the 
customers may lose opportunities to maintain contact. The Council might not 
have accumulated good will behind the Iron Curtain during the Cold War if the 
proposed mode of operation had then been running. There is a danger in being 
too commercial and in losing influence by reducing the quality of relationships to 
profit-taking. The Council might not have gained the confidence of world-wide 
networks of professionals if it had only been known for selling English language 
teaching. 

The Council’s managers have succeeded in justifying the continuation of a 
separate organization for cultural matters. The reorganization is an imaginative 
response to the Council's inherited commitments and to the changes in its op- 
erational climate. In conducting ,the reorganization they have succeeded in 
making the old distinction between cultural relations and cultural diplomacy 
almost redundant. They have come to develop new relationships with their 
sponsor departments. The arms-length model of public administration is hardly 
mentioned. 

The effects of these changes have yet to be seen. They were prompted in large 
measure by the desire of the organization to survive and for cultural matters not 
to be absorbed into the FCO cadre. It will be ironic if the new regime designed to 
avoid the FCO taking up culture directly becomes a major forum for shaping 
diplomatic adjustments to Britain's future place in the world. 
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HAVING THE BUN AND THE HALFPENNY: CAN 
OLD PUBLIC SERVICE ETHICS SURVIVE IN THE 
NEW WHITEHALL? 


JOHN GREENAWAY 


The past few years have seen major changes in Whitehall. These include: the 
encouragement of business values; the erosion of the idea of a career civil service; the 
Citizen’s Charter; the growth of Next Steps agencies; market testing; the rise of political 
patronage and tensions in ministerial / official relationships. The official view is that this 
is an evolution of a former tradition and that the old public service ethos can continue. 
This seems doubtful. At all events there are widely differing normative, evaluations of 
the recent developments. The article concludes by offering some more historical 
reflections about the significance of the developments in the context of British public 
administration. 


Practical rules for the guidance of social conduct depend ... as much upon the 
instinct and perception of the individual as upon cast-iron formulas; and the 
surest guide will, we hope, always be found in the nice and jealous honour of Civil 
Servants themselves. The public expects from them a standard of integrity and 
conduct not only inflexible but fastidious, and has not been disappointed in the 
past (Cmd 3037, 1928, para. 59, p. 22). 


I don’t actually understand the phrase ‘public service ethos’ because really we're 
paid to do a job for the benefit of the people who produce the money; and in 
principle that’s not different from what one tries to do in the private sector. We try 
to satisfy the people who in the end give us the money that we can put into our 
pay packets and take home. So, in that sense, the private sector is in the business 
of public service because if the public don’t like the service, they vote with their 
feet and go somewhere else John Ford, Chief Executive, Driving Standard 
Agency, Radio 4, 7 January 1994, p. 3). 
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THE INHERITED TRADITION 


More than the passage of nearly seventy years separates the above quotations: a 
cultural chasm divides them. This article raises questions about the constitutional 
and political implications of changes in the structures, the workings and the 
attitudes in Whitehall over the last six years. The first nine years of Mrs 
Thatcher’s premiership had already witnessed substantial changes in the civil 
service; but since 1988 not only has the pace of change speeded up, but also the 
very location and role of the public service in the state has undergone upheaval. 
Restructuring and initiatives have come with ever-increasing speed. In taking 
stock of the period since 1988, we will examine seven broad developments, 
analyse how they are interpreted by participants in the debates, and offer some 
more academic reflections from the standpoint of the student of public 
administration. 

In order to place the changes in the context of British central administration it 
is necessary to start with the familiar ground of the classic values and 
characteristics of the British civil service, as exemplified by the mandarin élite, 
as it developed after 1855. The civil service evolved as a career bureaucracy, with 
little interchange of personnel with the worlds of business or politics. Nor did its 
senior members have any very close knowledge of other areas of public 
administration, such as local government or the nationalized industries. At this 
level the values that were prized were those of the generalist all-rounder rather 
than the specialist: experts were to be on tap rather than on top. Generalist 
qualities were held to be particularly suited to the art of administration, which 
was best learnt on the job rather than through specific training and still less 
through the study of public administration. The ability to present policy advice 
took precedence over the qualities of management. The mandarin élite was both 
anonymous and neutral, in the party political sense. Its role was to be that of a 
political chameleon; its members were to have the acrobatic qualities necessary 
to turn political somersaults. Hence the values that were most prized were 
honesty, detachment, flexibility, ability to clarify the policy options, capacity to 
work in a team, integrity and disinterestedness. Indeed candidates for selection 
who betrayed over-eager enthusiasm, passionate commitment, excess cynicism 
or ambitious drive stood the risk of being marked down as unsuitable for the 
public service. Caution, conservatism and élitism thus also became character- 
istics of the higher civil service. A strong feeling of the public interest was 
combined with a desire to promote the interests of the government of the day. 
The role of proffering policy advice also entailed a duty to influence, hence the 
relationship between politician and senior official was one of partnership, a 
partnership rendered all the more intimate because it took place in the 
introverted ‘village’ atmosphere of Whitehall. Thus members of the mandarin 
élite prided themselves on their political sensitivities. Higher civil servants were 
in a sense ‘statesmen in disguise’ or ‘political administrators’ engaged on terms 
of intimacy and mutual understanding, tempered by occasional creative tension, 
with whoever happened to be their political masters. Nevertheless this symbiotic 
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relationship was one where, in the last resort, the participants had separate and 
distinct personae: the politician visible, committed, publicly accountable and 
temporary; the civil servant anonymous, disinterested, internally accountable 
and permanent. 

Such a thumbnail sketch of a complex and ever-evolving entity runs the risk of 
simplification and caricature. One may point here to the presidential proclivities 
of Lloyd George, who used many outsiders in key administrative tasks; the 
successful influx into Whitehall of outsiders in the Second World War, the high- 
profile identification of officials such as Morant and Beveridge with particular 
reforms, the over-exposed political position of Sir Horace Wilson and Sir William 
Armstrong, and the occasional scandals of corruption. It is also important to 
recognize how successful the civil service was at adapting to a changed political 
and social environment. The dominant values and behaviour of Whitehall 
evolved over time and were shaped by various broader social and political 
influences. It is worth reflecting upon what these were. The original model for 
the public service was derived from the Indian Civil Service, where an élite caste 
of dispassionate administrators, eschewing local entanglements, came to be seen 
as necessary to serve the interests of the East India Company and later of the 
Crown. Later, from the 1850s, the public service was imbued with the ideals of 
those who saw a Platonic, guardian class, moulded by an austere education in 
the public schools and universities, as providing the means of purifying public 
life and rooting out patronage and corruption. During the-late Victorian period 
the rise of a competitive two-party system assisted the idea of a ‘neutral’ and 
non-political administrative élite. At the turn of the century the idea of an 
energetic, intellectual corps of administrative leaders was endorsed by various 
exponents of the collectivist state. After 1919, during the apogee of the British 
Empire, the Army provided a model: Warren Fisher saw the civil service as the 
fourth service, after the three military ones, and the élite administrative class was 
seen as an officer class, with the Treasury as its General Staff. Under Edward 
Bridges in the 1940s and 1950s the role of the higher civil servant was further 
defined as that of the skilled administrator who represented the accumulated 
experience of a departmental tradition in an age of interventionist government, a 
role which balanced the world of party-political partisanship and flux (Fry 1969; 
Chapman and Greenaway 1980; Chapman 1988). 

There had always been an undercurrent of criticism of the mandarin élite. But 
this came from disparate quarters. By the 1960s, however, there was a more 
widespread unease, prompted in part by the perceptions of more general 
economic and political failure. The higher civil service was criticized for being 
too socially exclusive, too generalist, lacking in managerial skills and too remote 
from other areas of public life. From the 1950s to the mid-1980s it is possible to 
discern a common thread in the reform of the higher civil service and Whitehall, 
despite different emphases and political motivations. 


(1) More emphasis was given to both in-service training and to the 
development of managerial expertise. 
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(2) Interest was shown in making civil servants more responsible for blocks of 
work or programmes of administration. 

(3) Efforts were made to broaden the base for recruitment and also to 
encourage interchange between the civil service and outside professions. 

(4) The appointment of outside political advisers in Whitehall became 
commonplace. 

(5) Civil servants became less anonymous. 


The crucial point to note is that these changes represented a shift in emphasis 
rather than any fundamental reappraisal of the civil service’s constitutional 
position or any challenge to the concept of the public interest. In its deliberations 
the Fulton Committee, given its enthusiasms for promoting interchanges 
between Whitehall and the outside world, addressed the question of whether 
a career in the civil service ‘should be regarded as essentially different from a 
career elsewhere’. It came up with two significant answers first ‘that it was 
important that the civil servant should not come to regard every outside body 
with which he did business as a prospective employer’ and secondly that ‘the 
civil servant should not come to feel that he could only keep his job by pleasing 
his Minister or his official superiors’ (Fry 1993, p. 181). The clear implications of 
these conclusions were threefold: that senior civil servants needed security of 
tenure; that they belonged to a cadre that was distinct from the business 
community; and that they should not be identified excessively with the political 
fortunes of the ministry of the day. 

Today the official line is that the established traditions and values of the civil 
service remain as important as ever and that its constitutional position is 
unaffected by the recent reforms in the state machinery. In Sir Robin Butler’s 
view the ‘essential values and ethics’ of the civil service consisted of ‘impartiality, 
integrity and objectivity’ along with ‘selection and promotion on merit’, 
reinforced by ministerial responsibility (Treasury and Civil Service Committee 
1992-93, q. 101, p. 23). He assured senior civil servants in October 1991 that he 
was 


emphatically not one who believes that good performance can only be achieved 
by carrots for success and sticks for failure. On the contrary, I believe that a far 
more valuable guarantee of good service is the spirit of altruistic public service 
which has been, and remains, such a feature of our Civil Service. 


This ‘very precious’ heritage, he believed, need not be endangered by the reforms 
of the past few years. Ministerial accountability was the ‘glue’ which held the 
civil service together and gave it ‘special characteristics’ such as ‘even 
handedness and integrity, the requirement for political impartiality, the 
safeguards against jobbery in appointment and promotion, the expectation we 
will set a good example, for instance in the treatment of women and minorities, 
the public expenditure controls’ (Butler 1992, pp. 4, 5). Having said that, he 
recognized that the pressures for more efficient service delivery and the 
introduction of greater competition into the public services represented a new 
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challenge. ‘What we need to do is to maintain those higher standards together 
with the efficiency that greater delegation can give us. It is trying to have the bun 
and the halfpenny, that is the essence of the challenge and reforms we are 
undertaking’ (Treasury and Civil Service Committee, 1992-93, q. 201, p. 35; also 
1993-94, q. 1351, p. 52). Many commentators have not been so sanguine, seeing 
this as indeed a case of trying to have your cake and eat it. 

Let us consider the impact of seven recent developments in Whitehall upon 
this inherited tradition. 


1 THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF MORE ENTREPRENEURIAL VALUES 
INTO THE HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE 


The roots of this go back to the Fulton era, but managerialism was redefined in 
the Thatcher years, as efficiency was judged in terms of the outputs of 
government and cost savings. This has been underpinned by the widespread and 
sometimes unconcealed belief of many ministers since 1979 that public servants 
were inherently less estimable than successful businessmen: if they were really 
any good they would be out in the City making money. Between 1979 and 1987 a 
whole series of reforms such as the efficiency scrutinies, the Financial Manage- 
ment Initiative, the Top Management Programme, the secondment of civil 
servants to business and other areas of public administration aimed to change 
the practices and the assumptions of Whitehall. By 1986 the First Civil Service 
Commissioner responsible for recruitment stressed the service needed in its 
recruits, not only intellectual qualities and a sense of public service, but also 
‘action-oriented thinkers — people who can get things done ... more risk-takers, 
innovators and doers’ (The Times, 23 January 1986). The extent to which the 
recruitment pattern and the culture of Whitehall élite really changed in those 
years is a matter of debate. But the moves towards short-term contracts, 
performance-related pay and the setting of explicit targets, to say nothing of 
market testing and the setting up of agencies, have been deliberate efforts to 
drive the process further and particularly to make an impact upon middle and 
junior ranking staff. The question needs to be posed as to how far these 
developments have undermined such traditional values as (a) team-work; (b) 
concern for the long-term as opposed to the short-term political advantage; and 
(c) disinterested objectivity. It is interesting that these questions were not really 
addressed in the government White Paper of July 1994, the main body of which 
(pp. 10-35) was concerned with such managerialist questions as service delivery 
(Cm 2627, 1994). 


2 THE EROSION OF THE IDEA OF A CAREER CIVIL SERVICE 


Alongside the encouragement of a managerial (read business) ethos within all 
ranks of the civil service has come the interpenetration of the civil service and 
commercial world. A feature of the past decade has been the large haemorrhage 
of junior talent from the civil service into the City and business. Increasingly, 
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throughout the 1980s young AT recruits were reluctant to see themselves as 
committed to a lifetime in the civil service and the Civil Service Commission 
came to eschew the word ‘career’ in favour of ‘jobs’ (Plowden 1994, pp. 55-6). 
Furthermore, it is now almost the rule rather than the exception for senior civil 
servants to take up posts in companies with whom they had contact as part of 
their careers, often a mere six months or so after their retirement. This breaks one 
of the criteria for the public sector laid down by the Fulton Committee which we 
have already noted. The increasing use of contract staff at senior levels might 
also seem to be eroding the cultural norms of Whitehall. Sir Geoffrey 
Chipperfield considers this not to be a problem, since, at this level, the 
individuals brought in ‘are almost invariably experienced in large private sector 
or academic organizations, where many of the same tensions exist which prevail 
in the civil service and they have to develop the same types of mechanisms for 
dealing with them.’ Hence they shared many of the attitudes of senior civil 
servants who have fought their way to the top (Chipperfield, 1994, pp. 10-11). 
However, this conclusion seems to run counter to the rest of his argument where 
he paints a complex picture of the duty of the senior official, which is defined in 
terms of loyalty not only to the minister, but also to the state, to the rule of law, to 
the conventions of ministerial and collective responsibility and to the 
professional ethics of the peer group. The model of employer/employee, he 
considers, to be an inadequate description of the duty of officials. Certainly, in 
the past the defenders of the mandarin élite made much play of the importance 
of departmental traditions and the necessity of imbibing the unwritten codes and 
practices of Whitehall and Westminster. Both Robert Sheldon of the Public 
Accounts Committee and Sir John Bourn, the Comptroller Auditor General, have 
made the pertinent point that, in searching for outside talent for Whitehall, the 
emphasis has been excessively on what skills the incomers will bring, at the 
expense of what they will have to learn about the peculiar nature of the public 
service (Treasury and Civil Service Committee, 1993-94, qq. 1576, 1600, pp. 92, 
97). 

The White Paper of July 1994 suggesting reforms at the very top of the 
remaining policy-advising mandarinate seems to represent another exercise in 
‘having the bun and the halfpenny.’ Reports suggest some ministers had pressed 
for a radical abolition of the unified civil service with each department recruiting 
their own people, but this was resisted by more conservative-inclined ministers, 
such as Douglas Hurd (and doubtless by Sir Robin Butler). The White Paper 
retains the Civil Service commission and places a great deal of emphasis on the 
supposed Northcote/Trevelyan inheritance. Thus ‘the Government has recog- 
nized the need to ensure that the defining principles and standards of the Civil 
Service are not relaxed.’ These standards included integrity, impartiality, 
objectivity, and loyalty to the government of the day, underpinned by fair, 
meritocratic and competitive recruitment. However, it also calls for performance- 
related pay controlled by departments, written and limited contracts of 
employment, more movements between Whitehall and the private sector, and 
a limited amount of advertising for some top posts ‘where this is necessary and 
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justifiable in the interests of providing a strong field or of introducing new blood’ 
(Cm 2627, 1994). 


3 THE TENDENCY TO SEE THE WORK OF GOVERNMENT 
IN TERMS OF SATISFYING CUSTOMERS AND THE 
RESULTING CONFUSION AS TO WHOM CIVIL SERVANTS 
ARE RESPONSIBLE 


The Citizen’s Charter, introduced by John Major in 1991, needs also to be seen in 
the context of attempts to change the culture of government and efforts to bring 
the disciplines of private sector markets to public management. Partly the 
initiative was designed to improve the services which affected the everyday lives 
of citizens and to make the public services user friendly. Equally, however, the 
objective was to liberate agencies, departments and even local offices from the 
dead hand of centralized control, so as to encourage them to take initiatives to 
meet the requirements of the publics they were serving (Cabinet Office 1991). 
Several points are significant for our purposes about the charter initiative. In the 
first place, the charter was designed in a non-statist mould. In reality there was 
no one single charter, but a series of individual charters. Hence the emphasis has 
been on the departments themselves ‘owning’ the charters and undertaking a 
‘dialogue’ with the centre in the shape of the Cabinet Office (OPSS) (Waldegrave, 
Treasury and Civil Service Committee 1992-93, qs. 22, 32, pp. 9, 11). Secondly, the 
charter initiative applies not only to government departments or agencies, but 
also to the public services across the board such as health care and education: 
this erodes the idea that the civil service is somehow a distinct entity. Thirdly, the 
charter is not justiciable in the sense of its forming a legally binding set of codes 
to which the citizen may appeal for redress. This is in line with the government's 
reluctance to embrace constitutional codes of official behaviour. Finally, the 
individual charters concentrate on highly quantifiable standards, such as length 
of time taken to answer the telephone. This raises the issue as to whether non- 
quantifiable elements of the public interest are really comprehended in the 
documents, a point upon which critics of the charter have homed in (Lewis 
1993). 

Anxieties on this last score are compounded by the linking of performance- 
indicators and targets to performance-related pay, so that altruistic values of the 
public service are undermined by the self-interest in performance and pay, 
allowing the potential for the traditional team-work orientation of public service 
to be undermined. The emphasis of the charter on the delivery of services also 
clouds the issue as to whom civil servants are responsible. There has always been 
an element of tension in the loyalty which civil servants owe to their ministers, to 
the service itself and to the public at large. But this may now be further 
complicated. Officials may now have to juggle a fivefold loyalty: to ministers and 
the government of the day; to the general public; to the particular client group or 
individuals served; to the individual agency or unit in which the official serves; 
to the individual’s personal career prospects. 
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4 THE IMPACT OF NEXT STEPS AGENCIES 


The rapid fragmentation of the civil service into Next Steps agencies has 
sharpened this ambiguity about loyalty and added a further uncertainty about 
accountability. These agencies stem directly from the Next Steps report from the 
Efficiency Unit, headed by Robin Ibbs, in 1988. This brief and lucid document 
called for major institutional change within Whitehall to allow the cultural 
changes, which Sir Derek Rayner had set in motion, to blossom. The report called 
for a fundamental division between the policy-making core of advisers and the 
vast bulk of the work of government which was concerned with service delivery. 
The latter were to be hived off into semi-autonomous agencies, each one of 
which could enjoy considerable latitude in administrative organization and 
staffing. Each agency was to have a framework document laying down its 
procedures and was to be linked to a parent Whitehall department (Efficiency 
Unit 1988; Hennessy 1989). At first the developments seemed to go slowly with 
the Treasury reluctant to cede its traditional controls and procedures for 
negotiating over budgets, manpower and pay. However, from 1990 the 
programme of reform sharply accelerated so that, by July 1994, 97 executive 
agencies had been created, with another twenty in the offing (Cm 2627, 1994, 
p. 13). 

The development of these agencies has had a profound effect in several ways 
on the civil service. In the first place, there is no longer in any meaningful sense a 
single uniform civil service. A bewildering host of agencies or departments of 
one kind or another have their own conditions of service, grading, pay and 
recruitment procedures. Furthermore, the staff of such bodies are explicitly 
encouraged to develop a loyalty to their own particular institution. As Richard 
Chapman has put it: ‘today there is a kaleidoscope of personal, private and 
national interests competing for the loyalty of officials’ (Treasury and Civil 
Service Committee 1992-93, pp. 318-19; Chapman 1992, pp. 2-4). It is clearly no 
longer possible for a member of staff to move easily from one department to 
another. This also goes for the heads of the agencies. Of the 57 agencies set up in 
the three years before March 1994, 39 of the chief executives were appointed after 
open competition, of which 21 posts were filled by external candidates. This 
proportion is likely to increase (Treasury and Civil Service Committee 1993-94, 
pp. 154-8). John Ford, quoted at the beginning of this article, was himself on a 
fixed term contract and an element of performance-related pay; he ‘joined 
specifically to be Chief Executive of the Agency and I feel committed to the 
Agency, I'm not really looking for moves within the civil service and don’t expect 
to become a civil servant’ (Radio 4, 20 January 1994, p. 27). 

Secondly, many of the agencies have had a conscious goal and their leaders a 
specific commitment to certain objectives. This is not simply true of the more 
commercially orientated agencies, like HMSO, but of those in the social policy 
area. Such goals have a strong policy feel about them and are likely to be the 
subject of political controversy. This has already happened in the case of the 
Child Support Agency. The way the agency has gone about its work, pursuing 
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middle-class fathers for maintenance, as well as its inefficiencies, has been the 
focus of intense political controversy which culminated in a major review of the 
agency’s procedures and the resignation of the then Chief Executive, Ros 
Hebblewhite (Guardian, 5 July 1994, 3 September 1994). The official position is 
that the role of the head of the agency in question is to ‘explain the policy’ and 
‘not go about defending it’. But this is clearly a classic case of administration and 
policy intertwining. Ms. Hebblewhite, when head of the agency, expressed a 
generous view of the role of agency staff: 


I was recruited from outside the Civil Service to do this job; I do feel that the new 
arrangements are an improvement on the previous arrangements, and I want my 
staff to feel that as well. And I feel quite comfortable about going out to my staff 
and saying it is important that we make these new changes work. For reasons 
other than security of our own jobs, but also because we believe in what we do, 
but it is ... a very real cultural shift from the Civil Service of ten years ago ... in 
general terms, yes, I think that ... all civil servants in these Agencies do need to 
have not only an understanding of policy, but a sense of driving a policy forward 
(Radio 4, 20 January 1994, pp. 31-2). 


An exactly analogous situation seems to have prevailed in the controversial 
appointment of Derek Lewis, a former executive from the Granada group, to 
head the Prison Service of the Home Office. Lewis was chosen, in preference to 
the career civil servant who had previously run the service, on account of his 
sympathy for opening up the prison service to private contractors (Plowden 
1994, pp. 93-4; BBC 2, Newsnight, 5 January 1995). 

Beyond this, there lies the murky question of accountability and ministerial 
responsibility. Under the traditional British system at least the lines of 
responsibility were clear-cut, even if there was criticism of its workings and 
doubts about the viability of distinguishing policy from administration. When 
Minister for the Civil Service, William Waldegrave, argued that the creation of 
the new agencies and the high media profile of chief executives had made 
responsibility ‘much clearer than in the old days of a huge hierarchical 
organization ... if you have a doctrine of responsibility which says that 
everything is the responsibility of the Minister, which all commonsense people 
know to be false, then you’re really saying that the Minister is in a wonderful 
position to say that nothing is his responsibility’ (Radio 4, 20 January 1994, pp. 
34-5). Others consider the new developments may allow the government to try 
to have it both ways. Vernon Bogdanor has suggested that the Next Steps has 
opened the door to buck-passing with ministers blaming chief executives for 
what are in reality policy failures and taking the credit when things go right 
(Radio 4, 20 January 1994, p. 37). In the case of the Child Support Agency it is 
debatable whether the problems were operational ones or stemmed from policy: 
if it was the latter, then the Minister, Peter Lilley, should, according to the 
declared doctrine, have been the one to resign. The series of problems, scandals 
and security lapses in the prison service in the winter of 1994-5 highlighted the 
whole issue, with much debate in the media as to whether someone should 
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resign, and if so, whether it should be the head of the agency or the Home 
Secretary. At all events, it is obvious that attempts to draw a demarcation 
between policy (ministers) and operational matters (agency chief executives) are 
doomed to failure. As William Plowden points out, several of the agencies’ 
framework documents explicitly see a role for policy advice: thus the Chief 
Executive of the Prison Service is declared to be the government’s principal 
adviser on prisons policy (Plowden 1994, p. 128). 


5 MARKET TESTING AND COMMERCIALIZATION OF AREAS OF 
PUBLIC LIFE 


The whole thrust of what has been termed the ‘New Public Management’ has 
been to reduce the traditional civil service to a small core with the task of 
providing policy advice. All that is concerned with the delivery of services is to 
be subject to contract. Some areas of the public sector have been privatized; 
others devolved from the Whitehall core to the semi-autonomous agencies. Yet 
other work, while retained in departments, has been subject to contracting out or 
market testing. Yet the contracted-out element of services and the pursuit of 
market-led performance indicators is applied to areas such as the delivery of 
unemployment relief or the management of prisons which may be of acute 
political controversy, where far more abstract shared and ideologically based 
value judgements may be at stake. Important questions of ethics and equity may 
be involved, which cannot be readily quantified or measured in terms of 
financial cost assessment. Markets may represent and enhance choice, but 
equally can be distorted and captured by externalities and even come to impede 
choice. Child support, prisons, welfare benefits, and the issuing of passports are 
essentially activities which involve a public interest and issues of equity of the 
broadest character. The first three stages of the Conservatives’ reforms since 
1979 — the Rayner efficiency drives and FMI, the Next Steps agencies and the 
Citizen’s Charter — could all plausibly be seen as attempts to reform the public 
sector, albeit in a radical direction. However, the introduction of market testing is 
widely perceived as posing a fundamental threat to the whole concept of the 
public service. Symptomatic of this is the fact that, whereas the earlier reforms 
achieved a measure of bipartisan support and the endorsement of the all-party, 
Commons Select Committee on the Civil Service, market testing has been the 
subject of major controversy. 

Market testing is justified on the grounds that it provides the essential 
discipline necessary to promote efficiency and cut costs. Savings are estimated at 
£100 million in the first year. Even sympathetic commentators point to 
inconsistencies in the government's strategy, with market testing cutting across . 
the autonomy of Next Steps Agencies and the different programmes being 
promoted by different ‘barons’ within the Cabinet Office (Richards, Radio 4, 6 
January 1994, pp. 39, 45; Kemp 1993). Moreover, there is a major price paid in 
morale. Civil servants find themselves competing for their own jobs. Nor is it 
necessarily on equal terms, since competitors from the private sector will not be 
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bound to meet the high standards on some non-financial criteria, such as the 
provision of equal opportunities for women, where the civil service itself has 
made advances above the statutory minimum (Treasury and Civil Service 
Committee 1992-93, qq. 910, 950, pp. 220, 225). In the eyes of civil service trade 
unionists market testing ‘is not about reform at all, it is about meeting the 
Government’s dogma-driven targets, for what it believes should be the overall 
size of the civil service’, in other words a rhetorical disguise for getting a smaller 
and cheaper civil service (Barry Reamsbottom, Radio 4, 6 January 1994, p. 31). 
Further than that, opponents of the government have suggested that simple 
political motivation lies behind these reforms (for example, Peter Hain, Radio 4, 6 
January 1994, pp. 27-8; see also Plowden 1994, pp. 13-14). 


6 THE RISE OF POLITICAL PATRONAGE 


Contemporary controversies about Conservative Party funding and talk about 
the ‘sleaze factor’ in British public life have inevitably given these last claims 
added appeal. But the whole issue has been given a much sharper focus by the 
debate about the growth of unelected quangos. Throughout 1994 investigative 
journalists in the quality press and the broadcast media vied with each other to 
describe the extent to which power had been devolved away from elected 
authorities to bodies appointed by the government. The Democratic Audit 
research group at the University of Essex has given the most authoritative 
account, identifying 5,521 Quangos comprising 70,000 ministerially appointed 
‘quangocrats’; these were responsible for a third of all public expenditure, some 
£46.6 billion in 1993 (Weir and Hall 1994). A full discussion of this phenomenon 
would take us far from the topic of Whitehall, as it mostly affects the changing 
position of local government in the British state. There are, however, several 
consequences which relate to the other developments we have been surveying. 

In the first place, there is the problem of the lack of accountability of what 
those on the left have termed the ‘new magistracy’. Only 60 per cent of the 
quangos have been subject to the supervision of the National Audit Office 
(Independent, 17 March 1994). The secrecy which has surrounded the appoint- 
ments to and work of bodies such as the Funding Agency for Schools has raised 
a question mark about parliamentary control over an increasingly balkanized 
public sector. This must in the long term strengthen the case for those who argue 
for the introduction of some sorts of codes of conduct or administrative law of 
the kind which has historically been seen as alien to the British tradition. 

Secondly, the proliferation of quangos has undoubtedly led to a decline in the 
standards of public conduct in financial matters. The Public Accounts Committee 
(PAC) issued a report in January 1994 detailing major failings in the conduct of 
public business stemming from inadequate financial controls, failure to comply 
with rules, inadequate stewardship of public money and assets and a failure to 
provide value for money. It warned that these 


failings represent a departure from the standards of public conduct which have 
mainly been established during the past 140 years. This was the period following 
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the publication of the Northcote and Trevelyan Report which condemned the 
nepotism, the incompetence and other defects of the Civil Service and brought 
about fundamental change. 


There was a need to retain these proper principles and standards developed in 
the Victorian period while pressing ahead with effective programmes for 
promoting economy and efficiency (PAC 1993-94). 

A third consequence is the corrosive effect of the loss of morale in many of 
these quangos, and also some of the Next Steps agencies, where junior staff are 
hostile to the cost-cutting predilections of their politically appointed senior 
managers. A good example of this may be cited in the Welsh Development 
Agency, a quango which has been the focus of a good deal of criticism. In March 
1994 the Independent in its analysis showed how anonymous junior employees 
were increasingly blowing the whistle on senior staff by leaking material to the 
MPs on the Public Accounts Committee. One such, referred to as ‘David’, was 
quoted by the journalist as justifying his actions on the grounds that ‘in the late 
1980s the WDA’s public service ethos became polluted with spiv culture and top 
executives began to treat the agency like a fiefdom’ (Independent, 17 March 1994). 
Many similar examples have been seen in the administration of the National 
Health Service. All this may encourage an erosion of loyalty and codes of 
confidentiality throughout the public sector and the legitimization of the political 
leak as the most effective way for junior staff to voice their concern and unease at 
goings on. 


7 TENSIONS AND AMBIGUITIES IN MINISTERIAL/CIVIL 
SERVANT RELATIONSHIPS 


Since 1979 there has been growing unease about the functioning of the delicate 
balance in ministerial/civil servant relationships. Clearly one factor has been the 
unprecedented long period of one-party government. But this is generally seen 
as less of a problem than the more fundamental issue as to whether there can or 
should be some kind of a distinction between loyalty to the state or the Crown 
and to the government of the day. In the aftermath of the Clive Ponting and 
Westland affairs of the mid-1980s, the government laid down the doctrine in the 
Armstrong Memorandum that the Crown in Parliament was effectively 
represented by the government of the day, a doctrine that excited considerable 
controversy. In recent years, however, a whole series of episodes have caused 
alarm bells to be rung about the standards of probity in public life, including the 
conduct of ministers. The Armstrong Memorandum (para. 12) laid down that a 
civil servant who felt s/he was being asked to act in an improper, unethical or 
unconstitutional manner had the right to appeal up the hierarchy to the official 
Head of the Civil Service himself. The effect of this is that the Cabinet Secretary, 
an individual inevitably close to the Prime Minister of the day, is the supreme 
judge as to whether any constitutional conventions are being broken. Sir Robin 
Butler informed the Treasury and Civil Service Select Committee in March 1993 
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that he had only one such appeal in five years, from a government scientist who 
felt he ought to be undertaking some research which his superiors thought was 
not justified (Treasury and Civil Service Committee 390-II, 1992-93, q. 117, p. 26). 
However, the next month Ms. Elizabeth Symons, of the First Division 
Association, gave very damaging evidence that her Association regularly 
received inquiries from its members who had been asked by senior officials in 
their departments to do work which they considered to be inappropriate to the 
status of politically neutral civil servants (Treasury and Civil Service Committee 
1992-93, qq. 231-3, p. 61). The distinction between the official and party political 
has always contained a grey area. Spectacular cause célébres, like Ponting or 
Matrix Churchill, make the headlines, but every few months leaks throw up 
lesser incidents. Thus in October 1993 departments were being asked to publish 
made-up results on the progress of market testing; in April 1994 the Social 
Services Inspectorate was touting for community care success stories to pay 
‘political dividends’, and in July 1994 accusations were made that ministers were 
systematically shelving the publication of research reports in the Home Office 
which cast doubt about government policy (Guardian, 7 October 1993, 14 April, 4 
July 1994). All this concern has helped kindle the demands for some commission 
to be set up with a view to formulating both a code of conduct and some 
independent mechanism to safeguard the ethical position of civil servants, a 
suggestion that formed the centrepiece of the November 1994 report of the 
Commons Select Committee, which explicitly rejected the government's 
argument that existing mechanisms were adequate (Treasury and Civil Service 
Committee 1993-94). 


POSITIONS TAKEN IN THE DEBATE 


How have these complex changes been assessed? The questions at issue are 
whether the reforms cumulatively represent a revolution in Whitehall, and 
whether the efforts of politicians and senior officials to preserve the best of public 
service ethics of the old system, whilst simultaneously furthering radical 
initiatives, are doomed to failure. Can old bottles be filled with new wine 
without bursting? We find widely divergent evaluations. The official view is that 
reforms of the past few years have revitalized a proud tradition of British 
administration and have complemented rather than replaced the traditional 
values: that one can have the bun and the halfpenny. Among outsiders, Peter 
Hennessy sees the recent changes as radical but in many respects a culmination 
of the reforms of the post-Fulton era, albeit with a Thatcherite twist. The opening 
up of the top civil service represents a return to the ‘lost reforms’ of the 1940s 
(Hennessy 1989). Despite the far-reaching extent of the reforms, he stresses the 
malleability of Whitehall; the old mandarin élite is skilled at preserving the best 
while adapting to new circumstances: they are adept at finding new consensus 
and like ‘the guardians of the British Empire, who knew exactly when the 59th 
minute of the eleventh hour was about to sound and conceded gracefully.’ 
However, he worries about the effects on the ethics of public service (Radio 4, 13 
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January 1994, p. 48; 20 January 1994, p. 49). Critics with a New Right orientation, 
such as Graham Mather and Peter Kemp, are unhappy that the reforms are 
falling short of the bastions of the mandarin élite itself. They argue strongly for 
the opening up of all top civil service posts in the policy advice arena to outside 
competition and regard the July 1994 White Paper as an unfortunate fudge. They 
want to see the creation of ‘policy project teams’ to chase policies in particular 
areas, such as the reduction of crime or inner city regeneration (Kemp 1993; 1994; 
Mather, Treasury and Civil Service Committee 1992-93, pp. 69-79; The Times, 14 
July 1994). Others see the changes, while being incremental in development, as 
overall marking a substantial and qualitative shift from public administration to 
public management with the reforms such as the FMI changing both procedures 
and culture (Horton 1993). In this category Norman Lewis has been foremost in 
worrying about the lack of any proper strategic consideration of the legal and 
constitutional implications of the changes (Lewis, Treasury and Civil Service 
Committee 1992-93, pp. 282-9; 1993-94, pp. 70-7). Finally, there are many critics 
who throw up their hands in horror at recent trends, seeing them as marking the 
destruction of the public service ethos. Among the academics Richard Chapman 
and Barry O'Toole talk about the end not only of the civil service but also of an 
administrative tradition. Chapman worries that already the identification of civil 
servants with policy programmes is in danger of generating unhealthy 
enthusiasms of the kind that led to the difficulty over Crichel Down in the 
1950s, and that crucial rules and procedures, designed as checks against 
corruption, are being regarded as ‘irritating bureaucratic constraints’ (Chapman 
1992; Chapman 1994; O'Toole, Treasury and Civil Service Committee 1993-94, 
pp. 123-6). The civil service unions, for their part, are worried about the erosion 
of public service ethics; and their concern is shared by some traditionalists on the 
Tory right, such as Peter Tapsell (Parl. Debs., HC, vol. 246, col. 994, 13 July 1994). 
John Garrett, the leading authority in the Labour Party on the civil service, also 
sees the changes in terms of the ‘dismemberment’ of government. He claims that 
inappropriate American concepts and practices have been imported to this 
country to the detriment of what was once an efficient public service. The real 
sufferers will not be the mandarins, the least enviable part of the old regime, but 
the hard pressed middle and junior staff (Treasury and Civil Service Committee 
1993-94, pp. 99-105). Similarly, William Plowden sees a danger that the country 
may get the worst of both worlds; the old traditional service may disappear with 
what virtues it possessed, whilst many of its vices may remain: for example the 
inbred character and departmentalism of policy élites, a lack of training and a 
disregard for personnel management (Plowden 1994). At the most extreme, a 
nightmare scenario can be painted whereby a dominant party exercises a sort of 
partitocraxia, along Italian lines, over vast swathes of public administration (for 
example, Independent on Sunday, 3 April 1994). 

The accountability of the Next Steps agencies is a particular bone of 
contention. The official view is that accountability is clarified and enhanced. 
However, Vernon Bogdanor argues strongly that the new structures and 
procedures have muddied already cloudy waters still further. He suggests three 
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reforms which might mitigate the democratic deficit. First, the relationship 
between officials and ministers should be made explicitly contractual and put in 
the form of a legally binding statutory instrument, so as to allow chief executives 
to resist ministerial interference. Secondly, chief executives should be made more 
directly accountable to the relevant Select Committee of the House of Commons. 
Thirdly, the citizen should be given power of direct access to the Ombudsman to 
seek redress for the operational failures of the agency and a framework of 
administrative law developed on the issue (Treasury and Civil Service 
Committee 1992-93, Appendix 6, pp. 296-7; also Plowden 1994, pp. 100-27). 
Norman Lewis broadly shares this position. There needs to be some legal 
framework to regulate their activities and to oversee the whole question of 
executive, legislative and judicial powers (Treasury and Civil Service Committee 
1993-94, pp. 70-7). From the standpoint of the New Right, Madsen Pirie argues 
strongly that all this misses the point. True accountability is to be achieved by the 
quality of service delivery: 
Services cannot be made to respond to the public by giving our citizens a 
democratic voice, and a distant and diffuse one at that in their make-up. They can 
be made responsive only by giving the public choices or by instituting 
mechanisms which build in publicly approved standards and redress when they 
are not attained (Independent, 21 June 1993). 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CHANGES FROM A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Standing back from the heat of contemporary arguments, it is possible to draw 
some broader conclusions about the developments which we have discussed. 


(1) The Northcote/Trevelyan heritage 

Protagonists in the contemporary debate tend to be a bit imprecise about this. 
There is a tendency, especially on the part of the conservative opponents of 
recent developments, to speak as if the virtues of the civil service sprang deus ex- 
machina-like from the Northcote/Trevelyan report. This ignores the ideological 
and political nature of the reforms of the 1850s and the malleability of the 
administrative tradition that stemmed from them. It is not always realized, for 
example, that Trevelyan and Gladstone promoted their reforms as a contribution 
to the purification of the political system. They envisaged the new breed of civil 
servants as in some measure serving an apprenticeship for political and 
parliamentary careers (Greenaway 1985). That matters evolved differently was a 
result of complex historical forces over the next century, of the kind we touched 
upon in the introduction. The values and behaviour of Whitehall have over 
decades responded to pressures from the outside environment and it is 
misleading to portray the issues in over-stark terms of the destruction of 
Northcote/Trevelyan. On the other hand, it can be argued that a tradition has 
evolved out of Northcote/Trevelyan, shaped by political and administrative 
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developments. This tradition has never been subject to quite the same intensity 
of change at any one time. The magnitude and suddenness of the changes in the 
seven areas which we have reviewed must cast doubt on the credibility of the 
official line that a mere evolution is taking place. Administrative culture is 
simultaneously a malleable yet delicate entity and is affected by many things: 
change in institutions or structures, change in personnel, change in language, 
and change in codes of behaviour. As far as Whitehall is concerned, there have 
been dramatic changes in all four areas. A tradition might survive disturbance in 
one area but hardly in four. 


(2) Radical change alongside disjointed incrementalism 

It is undeniably the case that the changes in Whitehall over the past few years 
have stemmed from a powerful ideological vision, inspired by New Right 
concepts of the new public management. But it is equally striking how messy 
and incrementalist the process of change has been, for all the strategic vision. The 
Next Steps agencies were set up to cater for areas of public administration related 
to service delivery which were not suited for privatization, yet after a mere five 
years it seems that many are to be privatized. Again, there seems no logical 
reason why some areas of the new public administration, such as Youth Training, 
have been hived off to private business (the TECs), rather than to Next Steps 
agencies. Similarly market testing and the Citizen’s Charter have been 
obligations superimposed upon the Next Steps agencies and some have seen 
evidence of tensions of a bureaucratic nature within the Cabinet Office and OPSS 
Qordan 1994). When future historians chronicle the implementation of reforms 
since 1988 they will surely stress the complex interplay of political factors and of 
jealous bureaucratic and departmental interests. 


(3) The lack of any independent commission or review of the process 

It is striking that, despite a widespread feeling that fundamental changes are 
occurring in Whitehall, no moves have been made to set up some all-party 
commission or body of constitutional experts, a feature especially deplored by 
Norman Lewis. But this is in line with past tradition in Britain. Such bodies have 
been sparingly appointed and when they do emerge have little impact upon the 
politics of the day, for example the Haldane Committee and the Kilbrandon 
Commission. Past precedent suggests that it is usually some major scandal or 
policy failure which leads to a general review. However, it is certainly a reflection 
upon the poor standing of Parliament that the government should not have 
bothered to wait for the Commons Treasury and Civil Service Committee to 
complete its major investigation in November 1994 before bringing out its 
proposals in the White Paper of July of that year. 


(4) The effect of the changes upon central control of policy 

The implications of the changes we have discussed upon the co-ordination of 
policy and of accountability of government will need to be carefully assessed. 
Are we moving towards a more balkanized government with competing 
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agencies or quangos each pursuing their own agenda? Or will the traditional co- 
ordinating mechanisms of the Treasury and the Cabinet Office still retain their 
power? The White Paper of July 1994 justifies the proposed new ‘Senior Civil 
Service’ as a means of promoting an understanding of the collective interests of 
the government and encouraging movement between organizations (Cm 2627, 
1994, para. 4.16). But the thrust of recent changes has been towards 
fragmentation and specialization. Will the new heads of the civil service be 
able to retain any esprit de corps of the kind so valued by Fisher and Bridges in a 
bygone age? On the broader issue of accountability, is the House of Commons 
still capable of monitoring the expenditure of public money? Are conventional 
concepts of both ministerial responsibility and collective responsibility becoming 
outdated? Accountability has always been a complex and problematic process in 
British government. It may also be that major lacunae of accountability may be 
emerging: between central departments and Next Steps agencies over policy, 
between ministers and chief executives over responsibility, and concerning the 
proper spheres of party and public interests. 


(5) An end of consensus on the civil service 

Past episodes of reform, for example Fulton or the work of Warren Fisher in the 
1920s, have aroused controversy, but one has to go back to the 1850s to find such 
an ideologically charged debate about the role of the civil service which relates to 
rival concepts of the state. It is interesting that whereas there was broad all-party 
support for the Rayner initiatives in the early 1980s, the post-1988 developments, 
especially market testing, have destroyed such consensus. 


(6) The public service ethos and democracy 

In the past the public service ethos of Whitehall was underpinned by informal 
codes of culture, conduct, education and socialization as much as by any more 
rigorous codified framework. There seems a prima-facie case that such an erosion 
has occurred. But the way out of the problem is not clear. On the one hand it may 
be difficult to preserve such ethical standards if the social and cultural 
foundations have eroded. On the other hand, given the absence of a tradition 
of constitutional codification or of fundamental law in Britain, it may be difficult 
to ask any explicit code or set of rules and regulations to serve this purpose. The 
experience of the Civil Service Commission after 1855 and of the Parliamentary 
Ombudsman from the late-1960s suggests some institutional mechanism for 
checks might coexist with the concept of ministerial responsibility. However, the 
breadth of the problem presents difficulties. For it is evident that we have to 
consider not just a civil service question but a broader question of the demeanour 
of the whole state. Any code of conduct would have to be more than a narrow 
civil service code, an expanded version of various documents that exist. It would 
have to be much broader to cover the duties and responsibilities of ministers and 
appointed managers as well as civil servants. And this would mark new 
constitutional territory for Britain. It seems likely that we will continue to 
muddle along in good British empiricist tradition. But the price to be paid may 
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be high. All over Western Europe there are worrying signs of public disillusion 
with the practices of liberal democracy. Political parties have been the main 
casualties, as membership and participation falls and cynicism about politicians’ 
motivation grows. But scepticism about the workings of public administration is 
not far behind and any developments which further undermine public 
confidence in this area deserve careful reflection — and not just on the part of 
students of public administration. 
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CORPORATE GOVERNANCE AND THE PUBLIC 
SECTOR: SOME ISSUES AND EVIDENCE FROM THE 
NHS 





EWAN FERLIE, LYNN ASHBURNER AND LOUISE FITZGERALD 


The 1990s have been marked by a resurgence of interest in questions of corporate 
governance in both public and private sector settings. The 1990 reorganization of the 
NHS is taken as an example of a recent attempt to ‘reform’ arrangements for corporate 
governance in the public sector based on a ‘board of directors’ model. The policy 
background is reviewed and the salient features of the NHS reorganization outlined. 
Empirical case study evidence is adduced which enables us to make an assessment of 
the advantageous and disadvantageous effects of the 1990 reorganization. Some 
unresolved questions are outlined in the concluding discussion. 


I INTRODUCTION. 


The early 1990s have been marked by a resurgence of interest in the question of 
corporate governance within both private and public sector organizations. This 
directs our attention to the study of behaviour at the strategic apex of 
organizations, in particular the roles, pattern of relationships and distribution 
of power and influence at board level. In this article, we explore the question of 
corporate governance with particular reference to one key public sector setting, 
the NHS, where major reforms to authority membership and structure were 
introduced in autumn 1990 as part of the NHS and Community Care Act. We do 
not here so much focus on the financial aspects of corporate governance as board 
structure and process. Although our data is drawn solely from NHS settings, we 
suspect that the argument may have resonance in other public sector settings 
where analogous ‘reforms’ (we use the term in a way which acknowledges its 
problematic status) are evident. 


Increased concern about probity 

This growth of interest can be seen in part as a highly topical reaction against 
evidence of serious breakdowns of probity at the top of a number of important 
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organizations. In the City, weaknesses in the standards of financial reporting and 
accountability have been highlighted by such spectacular recent cases as BCCI, 
Maxwell and reports of spiralling directors’ pay. Concern was such that the 
Cadbury Committee was set up and its report (1992) outlines how it is that the 
independent functions of chairs and of non-executive directors (NEDs) on the 
boards of corporations can be strengthened. 

Within the public sector, there has also been a rising level of concern about 
failures of corporate governance. For example, serious incidents in the NHS have 
been investigated by recent Public Accounts Committee (PAC) reports. Its 
investigation into the failure of the West Midlands Regional Health Authority 
(RHA) to exercise effective control over its regionally managed service 
organization concluded: ‘we consider that there was a series of failings at all 
levels of management, and that there was a serious failure by members of the 
RHA, and in particular their Chairman, in their duty to secure the accountability 
of regional management’ (PAC 1993a, p. vi). 

A similar enquiry into the failure in Wessex RHA to control the introduction of 
its IT strategy found evidence that the former regional general manager (RGM) 
had been a strong driving force. Nevertheless the report also concluded that 
members had allowed themselves to be kept at arm’s length and that: ‘even if 
such a large share of the blame can be attributed to a single individual, the 
following conclusions suggest that fundamental changes are needed in the 
management and accountability arrangements at RHAs’ (PAC 1993b, p. iii). The 
NHS Executive has now issued advice which should lead to a further 
strengthening of corporate governance (for example, authorities have been 
advised to set up audit committees and to keep a register of members’ interests). 

Nevertheless, the PAC is so concerned about a spate of recent incidents across 
the public sector that it has now issued strong advice that there need to be strong 
and effective systems of control and accountability, underpinned by responsible 
public service values (PAC 1994), to ensure probity in public services. Its 
underlying concern is that the old public sector culture, which it sees as a 
guarantor of probity, has been seriously undermined. 

However, it is important to be clear about periodicity. In the case of West 
Midlands, a careful reading of the PAC report indicates that the breakdown of 
control dates from about 1986. It is true that serious incidents continued between 
late 1990 (the date of the introduction of reforms to NHS corporate governance) 
and early 1992, after which swift remedial action took place with the arrival of a 
new chair. The criticisms in Wessex relate to the 1984-1990 period, and indeed 
the failed regional information strategy was abandoned in April 1990, before the 
new system of corporate governance was introduced. 


The new magistracy 
A second reason for the growth of interest can be seen as due to the emergence of 


the New Public Management (see Hood 1991, for a critique) during the 1980s. 
This has been seen in some accounts as an attempt to remodel the public sector 
using private sector role models. In our view, an underanalysed aspect of the 
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NPM has been the widespread reforms apparent to the governance system of a 
number of public agencies. Control over the top of the organization may be 
crucial in determining the fate of reform programmes in the localities as they 
cascade down from the centre. 

Often such reforms have involved the importing of a ‘board of directors’ 
model into the public sector whereby traditional ‘member’ roles evolve into 
those of ‘non-executive directors’. Supporters see such reforms as making public 
service more attractive to busy and high calibre people with independence of 
mind and scarce management skills. However, such non-executives are usually 
appointed by the centre rather than locally elected. Another feature of the NPM 
has been the marginalization of the role of elected councillors. The controversy 
evident at the time of writing over the Home Secretary's plans for the 
appointment of independent members of Police Committees in addition to 
magistrates and councillors represents a good case example of this wider process 
of top-down restructuring. 

Critics see such reforms as impoverishing traditional concepts of public 
accountability and leading to the rise of the ‘new magistracy’ (Stewart 1992). An 
increasing ‘democratic deficit’ is heralded (Bogdanor 1994). The new institutions 
are seen as leading the way to an ‘appointee state’ (Weir and Hall 1994) which is 
neglectful of local community interests. For example, the London Docklands 
Development Corporation has been widely criticized for being unresponsive to 
its local population in its regeneration strategy. While downwards accountability 
is often seen as undergoing a process of erosion, upwards accountability has if 
anything been strengthened in key settings in the 1980s (for example, the 
construction of a line management hierarchy in the NHS). 

Supporters would argue that the NPM reforms yield a democratic gain, 
through making public services directly accountable to their clients (William 
Waldegrave’s 1993 lecture to the Public Management Foundation, quoted in 
Bogdanor 1994, p. 9). Here accountability is seen not so much in terms of 
citizenship rights but consumer rights. Central to the NPM has been an attempt to 
shift power from producers to consumers, by breaking up monopoly providers 
or where this has not been possible, to bring in new forms of regulation such as 
the setting of service standards. There have also been attempts to provide 
consumers with more information in order to enable them to make more 
effective choices. 


The danger of rose-tinted spectacles 

These are powerful criticisms of the new order. Yet there are also dangers of 
looking back at the past through rose-tinted spectacles as there had also been a 
series of sustained criticisms of the old-style health authorities. 

There has been a long standing demand for greater managerial effectiveness. 
As early as 1966, it was argued that Scottish health boards might improve their 
administrative practice by operating more like boards of directors (Farquaharson 
Lang 1966)... A review of a number of committees of enquiry in long-stay 
hospitals (Martin 1984) concluded that politically appointed members often did 
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not devote enough time to their duties and that there was a need for more 
members with managerial experience in running large organizations. 

One influential view of the pre-1990 health authorities was that they 
essentially acted as ‘rubber stamps’, only involved in the policy process when 
it was too late to effect strategic choice (Ham 1989; Best and Ham 1989). Indeed 
this is unsurprising as a long tradition of work on private sector boards also 
highlights managerial hegemony, or the superior power of the governed (Berle 
and Means 1932; Lorsch and Mclver 1989). It is true that other authors pointed to 
the negative, boundary setting, role of the old authorities (Stewart et al. 1989) 
or the strategic aspirations evinced by a subgroup of members (Ranadé 
1985). Nevertheless, one reading of the reforms to the governance systems 
of public agencies is that the new style boards are expected to display much 
more strategic forms of behaviour and to be far more challenging of executive 
domination. 


A case study: the 1990 NHS reorganization 

Widespread changes to the corporate governance system in the NHS were 
introduced by the NHS and Community Care Act 1990 alongside many other 
reforms (for example, introduction of NHS trusts). Most obviously there were 
important changes in language: senior officers became executive directors (EDs); 
members were renamed non-executive directors (NEDs). But it is important to 
appreciate the difference in composition between the old and new style 
authorities: 


— the old tripartite membership system of professionals, generalists and local 
authority nominees has gone; 

— there is now no obligation to include medical or allied members on 
regional health authorities (RHAs) or district health authorities (DHAs) 
(although there must be a medical director and a director of nursing on the 
board of NHS trusts); 

— executive directors (EDs) have a place on the board; 

— the size of boards has fallen to a maximum of 11 (from up to 24 on the old 
RHAs); 

— all non-executives receive an honorarium (previously only the chair was 
paid); 

The criteria for appointment were laid down centrally as follows: 


It is preferable that members should live, work or have connections with the area 
served by the Authority; the aim being to achieve a balance of members forming a 
team of men and women from a variety of backgrounds with the skills, drive and 
determination to help determine the key strategic and managerial issues facing the 
authority. 


The skills and experience will be found in a number of sources including the 
business, academic, public service and voluntary work communities (Department 
of Health 1990). 
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The reforms represent the importing of a private sector ‘boards of directors’ 
model into the NHS. Of course, just as markets in health care must be seen as 
‘quasi markets’, so boards in the NHS should be seen as ‘quasi boards’. Board 
members do not have the power to fire the chair, who is appointed by the 
secretary of state. Their relationship to the economic assets of the organization is 
quite different from that apparent in many private sector coritexta: NHS directors 
do not own shares or options in the hospitals they are running’. Nevertheless, 
the change in language is not just cosmetic but highly significant as it indicates a 
desire by the centre to shift power to the top of these organizations, and to ensure 
that personnel with top level private sector managerial experience fit naturally 
into these new roles. 

The authors have now completed a longitudinal research project which 
examined the composition, role and activities of the new-style health author- 
ities and trusts, 1990-93. This project was funded by the NHS Training 
Directorate, with support from the National Association of Health Authorities 
and Trusts. 

The data collected have already been written up in a series of 12 preliminary 
Research in Action reports (see Ashburner et al. 1993, for an overview). Data on 
authority composition have already been published in Ashburner and Cairncross 
(1993). 

In this article, we focus instead on the role and functioning of the new style 
health authorities. We will now outline our methodology and data base. In 
Section III, we undertake a detailed empirical assessment of the localities 
studied. Finally, we consider the implications of this evidence for any further 


reform programmes. 


II METHODOLOGY AND DATA BASE 


The project contained two distinct data modules. The first consisted of two 
national postal surveys of NHS trust and authority board members (Ashburner 
and Cairncross 1993). 

However, we were also concerned to gather more qualitative information on 
board roles, relationships and processes. To this end, we undertook 11 
comparative and longitudinal case studies in particular localities over the 
1990-93 period. The sample took the form of two ‘nested hierarchies’ of 
interlinking health care organizations: two regional health authorities (one 
Thames Region and one Northern Region); three district health authorities, two 
family health services authorities (FHSAs) (responsible for primary care services) 
and four acute NHS trusts. 

Methods included the analysis of written material, attendance at board 
meetings over a considerable time period and semi-structured interviews with 
board members and other key respondents. Material was gathered from non- 
executives, executives, chief executives, chairs and key others (for example, 
senior clinicians, CHC) in each case study. About twenty interviews were 
undertaken in each case study. We believe that the degree of access obtained to 
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board meetings is an unusual feature of this study, giving us a rare opportunity 
to observe ‘boards in action’. 

This case study material has already been written up in a number of the 
Research in Action papers referred to earlier. Often these initial papers took an 
organizational theme (for example, all RHA data) or a functional theme (for 
example, training and development issues) in order to make initial sense of the 
mass of qualitative data gathered. This current article represents a more synoptic 
‘helicopter’s eye view’ across these detailed and early slices of interpretation. We 
are here trying to build on these early analyses to offer a broader overall 
assessment of the 1990 reforms to the corporate governance system of the NHS. 
However, we will reference the primary sources for our more synoptic 
observations in this article, so that readers can trace them back to the analyses, 
should they so wish. 

While the fieldwork took place in the 1990-1993 period, it may well be that the 
health authorities and trusts studied have continued to evolve since 1993. 
However, it is not clear how they may have evolved, as some contradictory 
trends seem possible. Where non-executives have survived in post and gained in 
experience, they may have succeeded in expanding their roles further. On the 
other hand, there is also evidence of a recent wave of amalgamations (for 
example, between DHAs; between DHAs and FHSAs; between the smaller trusts), 
and where this has been associated with a loss of experienced non-executives, 
then the newly appointed non-executives may at present be relatively powerless. 


II AN ASSESSMENT OF THE POST-1990 CORPORATE GOVERNANCE 
SYSTEMS IN THE NHS 


Evidence of variation by authority type 

Reviewing our case study data, it is clear first of all that there is some variation 
apparent in the degree of strategic process observable between the four different 
types of health authority (Ashburner et al. 1993). Differences between board 
process were thus not entirely attributable to the mix of people on the board, but 
also to organizational form. 

It was at RHA meetings where the level of discussion was most limited. This 
may have been due to the very general nature of the agenda and the lack of items 
that had an immediacy for the organization itself, or to the lack of clearly defined 
roles that could be taken on by the non-executives. One RHA was also 
characterized by having both a chair and a chief executive who could be seen 
as strong and controlling. As individuals, RHA non-executives seemed less 
involved in their roles, and appeared frustrated by their inability to contribute. 
The lack of engagement with RHA business can be shown by one non-executive 
who, after nine months on the authority where CHC minutes were presented 
monthly, asked what a CHC was. 

At district level, the non-executives probed and sought further information, 
but seldom shaped strategic decisions and only rarely confronted the executive. 
Despite the slightly wider ranging nature of the discussion when compared with 
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regions, the executives could still be seen as dominant. There were signs of a 
progression towards a more strategic role over time, but this could collapse if 
experienced non-executives were pulled out to go to head up NHS trusts. 

The composition of FHSAs, with just one executive member and four 
practitioner members, produced a different pattern. Attending executives spoke 
little except to answer questions. The majority of practitioner members spoke 
primarily to their own area and some were very quiet. In both localities, the 
nurse member was the most successful in moving to a generalist role. Discussion 
therefore tended to be dominated by the lay non-executives with their 
contribution not being limited to particular interest areas. In one FHSA the 
non-executives had a high level of prior NHS experience, and were confident in 
challenging the chair and chief executive. 

On the NHS trusts, it was notable that the executives were comparatively new 
to their corporate roles, and appeared more willing to open up a debate with 
non-executives, even to the point of actively seeking advice. In two trusts, the 
opinion was expressed by the chair that the ‘non-executives were keeping the 
executives on their toes’. Although both had one non-executive who was very 
quiet, debates were lively and were not dominated by any one grouping. It 
seemed that trust non-executives were helped in their task by dealing with more 
bounded and concrete organizations. For non-executives with a background in 
business, the ‘bottom line’ orientation of NHS trusts could be easier to grasp than 
the more nebulous strategic role of purchasing organizations. 


The role of undertying values and beliefs 

This basic question was rarely discussed overtly at board meetings but lay 
beneath the surface. Obviously personal and small group values and beliefs may 
play an important role in health care decision making. Certain dilemmas facing 
NHS boards may be resolved only by a recourse to a debate about ultimate values 
rather than management means. Management in the NHS cannot be regarded as 
a ‘neutral’, technical, activity but involves making judgements between perhaps 
contradictory priorities. 

Examples of these value laden dilemmas for NHS boards include: should a 
trust board seek to expand facilities for private patients? Should a purchasing 
authority place more emphasis on patient choice or on social justice (i.e. the 
‘tribune of the people’ role)? Should it seek to develop a more explicit rationing 
process? What are the relative claims of prevention, treatment and care? 

The question of values was also important at an individual level. Sometimes it 
was associated with membership of a political party, although this seemed a 
taboo subject in formal meetings: it was not to be mentioned in public. There 
seemed no simple rule about the survival of ‘left of centre’ non-executives. While 
many trade unionists and councillors had been removed in 1990, some 
academics survived and flourished (at least at vice chair level) on some 
authorities. This depended on their willingness to work on a non-party basis, but 
also a chair who was ready to work with people with different perspectives and 
perhaps relished the task of leading a lively board. 
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While a few non-executives clearly did have very different values, overt party 
political disagreements were found to be very rare at authority meetings. This is 
a major change from the pre-1990 situation, at least in urban areas. Instead a 
consensus emerged after discussion and votes were almost unknown. There was 
a strong norm of politeness. While there was discussion and probing, there were 
few radical challenges except in one lively FHSA. 

The characteristic weakness has perhaps moved from that of severe 
fragmentation to that of over cohesion and ‘groupthink’ (janis 1972). While 
there was probing and questioning evident, it tended to be within the confines of 
an accepted model (i.e. the 1990 reforms). There were few really radical 
challenges, and deviants, heretics and rockers of boats were not welcomed. In the 
short term, this convergence may produce board cohesion. In the long term, we 
would speculate that it could carry the danger of a board developing a ‘bunker 
mentality’, screening out negative feedback from doctors, staff and the public 
and badly underestimating the unpopularity of its own actions. Nor may it be 
able to manage effectively a transition from the current policy paradigm to a 
future one, should this prove necessary. 

Of course, there are risks associated with a policy of greater pluralism, 
although our view is that these are less important than the advantages coming 
with a broader range of perspectives. Boards which contain a range of political 
values may face the potential danger of a split under severe pressure. We could 
find no concrete examples in our sites, but in one locality there was speculation 
among some that in the event of an explicit decision to expand private medicine 
within the trust then there could be resignations from the board. 

As one researcher noted in observing the dynamics of this NHS trust at a board 


meeting: 


in spite of differences in values which rarely surface between the non-executives, 
they appear to work well as a group. Personally, the most convincing explanation 
of this would seem to be the task focused nature of the board’s activity. This is not 
to say that it gets into operational matters, but rather there is a unity of purpose, a 
relatively clear and common objective, which health authorities, both old and new, 
appear to be lacking. 


Evidence relating to board process 

We now move on to consider various indicators of board process which may 
help us to assess the effectiveness of the post-1990 corporate governance system 
of the NHS. 


Attendance data 

One criticism of the old-style health authorities was the high absentee rate and 
the consequent lack of continuity of membership between meetings. An analysis 
of attendance registers in the case study localities (Ashburner et al. 1993) suggests 
by contrast a very high level of attendance. Executives and non-executives 
seldom missed more than the occasional meeting. From the total of 11 full 
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members, the average numbers of members attending was slightly higher for 
FHSAs and trusts (10 plus) than for RHAs and DHAs (9 plus). 


Reduction in size 

The reduction in the size of the authorities was widely welcomed, and it was felt 
that the smaller size facilitated the quality of the discussions held (see Ashburner 
and Cairncross 1991, for early regional data). 

It is true that additional people attended as observers in a number of the case 
study localities. The question then arises as to whether this increase in numbers 
eroded the quality of debate. However, the protocol at meetings was often that 
non-members seldom spoke unless addressed or invited to and thus the total 
number of people at meetings was not a key factor. The consistency of 
attendance at meetings rather led to a greater level of familiarity between 
members and was conducive to a more open and relaxed atmosphere. 


Upgrading of NEDs’ skills, knowledge and contribution 

We have survey-based evidence of a substantial change in the type, background 
and attitudes of non-executive members appointed as a result of the 1990 
reforms, particularly in the NHS trusts where the pace of change has been fastest 
(Cairncross and Ashburner 1992). Our case study data also suggests a significant 
shift to an achievement orientation and away from a representation orientation 
(Ferlie et al. 1993). There has been a move towards appointing members on the 
basis of their possession of personal expertise in such areas as: finance, law, 
communications and marketing. Some non-executives, for instance, are 
themselves management consultants. They are disproportionately likely to hold 
higher degrees. 

The background, income level and social class of many NHS non-executives is 
similar (i.e. privileged) and they may form a relatively homogeneous social 
grouping. For example, one DHA member was described as in personal terms: 
‘one of the most successful accountants in the County’. 

What are the implications of this bias? In terms of advantages, there have been 
recurrent calls for more people with advanced management skills to serve on 
health authorities and the latest reorganization does appear to have produced a 
significant shift in this direction. Not only are many NHS non-executives 
personally talented, they are also often dedicated (for example, high attendance 
rates). A strong public service ethos survives and was reported to us in personal 
interviews, even among many of the people appointed from the private sector. 

A number of these non-executives reported that the new-style health 
authorities were much more attractive to them than the old ones. They were 
widely perceived as more ‘business-like’ bodies where there was an opportunity 
to make a mark (especially the NHS trusts). 

Such non-executives often bring valuable specialist knowledge into the 
organization and may even develop an informal mentoring role in relation to 
an executive director. For example, in one site a non-executive — a recently 
retired banker — worked with a young and recently appointed director of 
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finance. This possession of scarce expertise obviously makes it easier for non- 
executives to carve out a real — if somewhat specialist — role. 

The level of questioning and of debate was generally felt to be higher than in 
the old authorities (admittedly some localities were starting from a very low 
base): 


Everyone takes part now, it is a more dynamic group. There is more of a corporate 
identity. From our point of view, I find it is more of a discussion group (non- 
executive director, FHSA). 


There 1s more questioning, review of options, just not accepting what appears to 
be a fait accompli (executive director, NHS trust). 


There were significant changes to the format of authority meetings as a result 
of the 1990 reforms. NHS trusts are only required to hold one meeting in public 
(which is not the same as a public meeting) per year. Many health authorities 
have chosen to move from a monthly meeting in public, to meeting in public 
every two months and interspersing these meetings with informal seminars. 
While these reforms have been criticized for eroding public accountability, in 
some sites there was a much freer discussion observable in private than in public 
meetings. There was unspoken pressure on non-executives not to ‘rock the boat’ 
in public meetings, particularly when local press was present. Public meetings 
were noteworthy for the general absence of members of the public. 

However, there was also some concern expressed to us that many non- 
executives are emotionally remote from the issues that they are expressing. 
Successful in their own careers, they may be cosmopolitans, spiralling through a 
number of different localities and display an achievement orientation rather than 
a representative orientation. 

They may not themselves have had recent experience of NHS care. Individuals 
from a high social class, for instance, may be less likely to experience chronic 
illness. They may have access to private health care. They may well own cars and 
not travel on public transport. They may then struggle in terms of processing 
health care issues, while at the same time being excellent in their capacity to 
handle other issues with which they are more familiar (for example, finance or 
marketing). Critics pointed to the erosion of community links as a result of the 
reforms: ‘You have got to have people who reflect the kind of community you are 
trying to serve, and my main anxiety is that my members do not .... I think we 
reflect the thinking people of (the area), but we do not reflect the working 
people ....’ (chief executive, FHSA). 

In NHS trusts, two of the non-executives are nominated by region as 
‘community directors’. Such appointees have a key role in ensuring that 
community links do not wither away. If there is pressure of short-term business, 
they may need to speak up at trust meetings to ensure that these aspects are 
addressed. Sometimes, however, we found insufficient understanding of the 
special role of a ‘community director’ on trust boards — even by those in post — 
and these roles require clarification. 
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Roles and relationships at board level 

The role of the chair is obviously basic to the functioning of any board (Cadbury 
1992, paras. 4.7-4.9). This may be even more the case in the NHS, when the chair 
is appointed by the secretary of state rather than elected by other board members 
and can thus be seen as a focal point of upwards accountability: 


The chairman probably plays a more significant role than he (sic) would in the 
private sector. Certainly where I operate, which are small to medium sized 
companies, the chairman is no different from any other director around the table. 
But in the health authority, I would have said that he has a stronger role (DHA 
NED, comparing and contrasting the role of the chair in the private sector and the 
NHS.) 


In our 11 sites, we encountered many more powerful chairs than powerless 
ones. The majority of chairs were seen as significant figures in their own right, 
with local or even national reputations. It was not necessary for chairs to be 
overtly dominant to retain effective control over the board. One greatly respected 
FHSA chair deliberately took a low key role in meetings — here often the chief 
executive officer (CEO) moved the discussion on rather than the chair. However, 
he was seen as a very effective chair who made good use of his limited time. 

Both Williamson’s (1989) and Stewart’s (1991) earlier work suggests that there 
may be a special relationship between the chair and CEO in many health 
authorities. This argument was confirmed in our study: it is perhaps the most 
pivotal relationship on the board. The relationship between these two role 
players may be far deeper than a formal reporting one and have psychological 
meaning for both sides. The relationship may endure over a number of years and 
become a ‘partnership’ (Stewart 1991) where both players have equal power and 
display different aspects of a double-headed leadership (see Bales 1958, for a 
discussion of shared leadership). One DHA chair described his relationship with 
the CEO in the following terms: 


to act as a point of reference, a sounding board, a shoulder to lean on occasionally 
for the chief executive. Trying to keep from under his feet, as a non-executive 
chairman one does not want to get involved in day-to-day management decisions 
other than in very exceptional circumstances. 


In one RHA studied, for example, the chair and the CEO worked together in 
preparing for a board meeting and presented a united front in public. Yet in 
board meetings, both tended to address the meeting as a whole and seldom each 
other. 

Such partnerships may break down, perhaps suddenly in the event of a 
financial or political crisis. For some chairs (there have been well-publicized 
recent cases in the NHS), deciding to sack a long-standing CEO may prove 
traumatic. However, functioning partnerships between the CEO and the chair 
could prove a powerful combination: ‘I don’t think that the real decisions are 
made by the board for the most part. The really crucial decisions are stitched up 
between the CEO and the chairman ....’ (executive director, NHS trust). 
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Chair/NED interrelationships 

We now move on to consider the pattern of relationships between the chair 
and the NEDs. As someone who at the very least can influence their nomination 
and renomination, the danger is that the chair - particularly an experienced 
chair — may display a semi-hierarchical relationship with NEDs who in turn are 
dependent and deferential. The chair may have much more information about 
current events in the NHS, and how much of this information is shared depends 
very much on personal style. This imbalance may be exacerbated where NEDs are 
parochial in orientation and lack contacts with NEDs in other localities. 

This control is typically unspoken rather than overt, but effectively embedded 
in group norms. Boards can be seen as small groups where there is often strong 
pressure to conform to group norms. Very rarely, for example, did NEDs overtly 
challenge the behaviour of the chair at the meetings we observed, either singly or 
collectively. This is a particular instance of the more general norms found in the 
study which acted to promote politeness, consensus and conformity within the 
group. NEDs who did not fit into these general norms and cultural typifications 
could become social isolates within the group. 

One instance was observed of an Asian member who did not share many of 
the hobbies and social contacts of all the other white, middle class NEDs who 
knew each other socially. People tended, for instance, not to chat with him over 
. lunch. He eventually resigned from the board. 

Overt dissent from NEDs was rare, and where it did exist it could incur 
penalties. In a DHA studied we came across a NED who sometimes overtly 
challenged the chair in meetings. The chair retaliated by cutting this NED off, 
effectively marginalizing these contributions. The NED would typically receive 
very little support from around the table. This NED did not seek reappointment 
when the term of office came to an end, although this was due to a combination 
of factors, including some personal ones. 

Using a psychoanalytic metaphor, Williamson (1989) suggests that the chair 
and the CEO of old-style health authorities often formed a ‘parental pair’ who 
together infantalized members. Growing member disenchantment led them 
either towards apathy or towards marginal activities which were not controlled 
by the parental pair (for example, visiting). They thus effectively disengaged 
from the strategic core of the organization. 

This picture of a CEO/Chair duopoly is still common, yet at least some of the 
sites studied seemed to be moving away from it. Williamson herself acknowl- 
edges that some chairs try ‘to bring members on’ (particularly if they are 
interested in questions of organizational development) and some sites were 
investing in the development of NEDs. If it is indeed going to be difficult to retain 
good NEDs, then chairs will face strong incentives to think about career and 
succession planning. 

Quite different models from that suggested by Williamson were found in some 
of the study sites. In one DHA, an inner circle of two senior NEDs had emerged 
who were close to the chair, and who went on in turn to become chairs of trusts 
themselves. Vice chairs may have an important mediating role between chairs 
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and rank and file NEDs. In one trust studied, the strongest links appeared to be 
historic links between the chair and the NEDs rather than with a newly appointed 
CEO. 

Where NEDs come in on the basis of the possession of individual expertise, 
where they remain in post for some time and where they are able to participate 
in (or construct for themselves) learning opportunities, then the more they can 
add to the chair/CEO axis. Even so, their contribution to date has taken the form 
of probing, advising and contributing to group discussion rather than the form of 
radical challenge. Nevertheless, this pattern represents a significant move 
forward from the notion of the infantalized and wholly marginal health 
authority member. 

The expression of dissent 

In the private sector, the Cadbury report (1992, para. 4.121) argues: ‘an essential 
quality which NEDs should bring to the board’s deliberations is that of 
independence of judgement.’ Part of this independence may lie in challen- 
ging — rather than reinforcing — the consensus in the group. This presents some 
tricky dilemmas for the individual and the group alike. 

Moreover, there is both private and public sector evidence that organizational 
change processes may start at the edge of an organization and work inwards to 
the centre (Pettigrew 1985; Bennett and Ferlie 1994). In the initiation of change, 
deviants and heretics may play an important role. The organization may then 
need radical challenges if it is to make an organizational transition effectively. On 
the other hand, change agents need to possess an element of personal credibility 
and acceptance within the organization if they are to ‘work it’ effectively 
(Pettigrew 1975). This is the tightrope which dissidents have to walk. 

Some of the boards studied exhibited a culture which was so homogeneous 
and so punitive of dissent that an individual had to be extremely brave to launch 
a challenge. Silence in board discussions may here betoken repressed dissent. 
Over time, any ‘closet’ dissenter — especially if it proves difficult to increase self- 
confidence — may leave the board, increasing its homogeneity still further. 

However, we noted that there appeared to be ‘licensed dissenters’ operating 
on some of the boards studied. These dissenters appeared to have a securer base 
from within the system, more self-confidence and a more subtle approach to the 
raising of issues: 


I sometimes do think that we do need the radically different view, the challenging 
position which says ‘well, hang on, you are going to completely disadvantage this 
geographical area’, not necessarily going along with the position guided by the 
chairman, it is often my role to do that (director of public health). 


The public health tradition is of course strongly shaped by notions of equity and 
of social justice. It seemed sometimes that public health was ‘allowed’ to dissent 
and was seen as having a legitimate interest in putting alternative health care 
issues on agendas. However, dissent did not come solely from public health, and 
in other localities studied a dean of the medical school, a director of planning, a 
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NED and even a vice chair were found to take on this licensed dissenter role. 

We conclude that there was an important difference apparent between official 
and unofficial dissidents. The former were tolerated and perhaps even 
encouraged, while the latter were vulnerable to a controlling CEO or chair and 
thus ran the risk of being isolated from the rest of the group. While ‘official’ 
dissidents perhaps found it easier to secure change at least at the margin, the 
danger facing them is that they may sell out as they progressively become co- 
opted by the rest of the board. 


Beyond the rubber stamp?: the strategic impact of the board 

As we have seen, the pre-1990 health authorities were often seen as ‘rubber 
stamps’, and it was hoped that the 1990 reforms would herald a move to a more 
strategic, shaping role, performed by the new breed of non-executives. What 
evidence can our case study data throw on this question? 

Three alternative levels of impact can be hypothesized. Level A represents a 
situation in which non-executives act as a ‘rubber stamp’, or as ornaments to the 
board, undertaking ceremonial functions. They are a dignified rather than an 
efficient part of the constitution. They here have no substantive impact at a 
strategic level and recommendations from executive directors go through ‘on the 
nod’, 

At level B, non-executives are more probing, questioning proposals coming to 
them from the executives, and even sending them back for reconsideration. They 
are not however involved in an early stage in the formulation of strategic 
options. 

Level C refers to a situation in which there is substantial non-executive 
involvement in deciding between strategic options, and doing this at an early 
stage in the process. The non-executives may even shape the underlying 
organizational vision and culture which underpin these more medium-term 
statements of strategy. 

Localities may move from one level to another through time, although moving 
from level B to level C may be hard work. One factor will be whether the 
experience, expertise and confidence of the non-executives in post are sufficient 
to support them in such a shift. Another is whether the executive side in all 
honesty want the non-executives to make this transition, or whether — despite 
public protestations — they really want to keep the non-executives at arm’s 
length. 

It should be noted that the use of a ‘levels’ model is only a device, and does not 
imply determinism or that the movement is always one way from level A to level 
C. This is much too optimistic a view of organizational history. There may well 
be rapid regression back from level C to level A if (for example) there is turnover 
of experienced non-executives (Ferlie, Ashburner and Fitzgerald 1993). 

Our overall judgement in our 11 localities (Ashburner, Fitzgerald and Ferlie 
1993) was that while we would not place any of the case study organizations at 
level A, most fell at level B, while a subgroup (mainly NHS trusts) had made a 
transition to level C. It was noticeable that in some of the trusts over the period of 
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fieldwork there was a noticeable development of the board role from mainly 
ratifying to discussing a range of policy issues. Boards may thus evolve to a 
higher level of impact over time. While the transition is only partial, this does in 
our view mark a significant break with the ‘rubber stamping’ model of the past. 


IV CONCLUDING DISCUSSION 


The long-standing literature on health authority membership reveals an ever 
swinging pendulum apparent between an agenda dominated by questions of 
managerial effectiveness on the one hand and democratic accountability on the 
other. This debate lurches from one fixed point to the other in an unpredictable 
fashion. While the 1990 reorganization of the NHS was heavily influenced by the 
private sector based and managerialist models influential in the 1980s, recent 
critiques have focused on the resulting ‘democratic deficit’ (Stewart 1992; Weir 
and Hall 1994) and possible loss of probity within the public services. Such 
critiques have had great resonance, so that the (in its turn) old-style 1980s 
managerial agenda has vanished entirely from the current debate. This 
‘democratic’ critique of the 1990 reorganization may be overstated as the key 
examples often cited date from the pre-1990 period, suggesting that NHS 
members at that pre-reorganization stage were either unable or unwilling to 
hold officers to effective account. 

The danger is that this pendulum will continue to oscillate and that still further 
reorganizations will be introduced which do not learn from the experience of the 
past. Clearly further reform of health authority membership may well be a 
priority for any incoming government, as it would be both politically highly 
visible and also resource neutral. 

The results from our study indicate that the 1990 NHS reorganization should be 
seen as containing some positive features. There were a number of process 
indicators of greater managerial effectiveness. For example, there was a high 
level of attendance and commitment amongst board members in the localities 
studied. The reduction in authority size was widely welcomed. There was 
evidence of an upgrading of NEDs’ skills, knowledge and contribution and of 
more effective questioning of EDs. Most significantly of all, there seemed to be a 
move away from the old ‘rubber stamp’ model, particularly in the NHS trusts, as 
boards took on more of a strategic role. As a new organizational form, NHS trust 
boards were often marked by an upgrading in the calibre of leadership (both 
executive and non-executive) when compared to the old unit management 
teams. These are all significant gains in our view and it is to be hoped that any 
further reorganizations do not place them in jeopardy. Already there are reports 
that as health authorities amalgamate, much larger ‘confederal’ boards are being 
formed, possibly reducing their decision-making capacity. 

Against this, we also have major areas of concern such as the continuing 
dominance in some areas of the chair/CEO duopoly (Williamson 1994) and the 
creation of ‘cloned’ boards which fall victim to groupthink. We strongly 
recommend that much more thought is given to the selection and development 
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of ‘balanced’ teams. What are the range of complementary backgrounds and 
skills that are needed? How widely and imaginatively are chairs trawling for 
names? 

We would support the recent moves to a more open and standardized 
nomination system so long as it effects real change in the final selection of names. 
There may also be implications for the type of person that is appointed as chair. 
This is a critical ‘team-shaping’ role so there is a need to select personnel with 
strong interpersonal and influencing skills, rather than the ‘command and 
control’ skills that have sometimes been apparent in the past. 

A more tolerant and less punitive culture within the NHS would also recognize 
the positive contribution that dissent can play in broadening the debate at board 
level. We discovered a group of ‘dissenters’ on the boards studied, often facing 
some unpleasańt dilemmas. Isolation from the rest of the group could quickly 
lead to powerlessness. To be effective, dissenters need to develop sophisticated 
political skills, putting effort into constructing at least a minority coalition on the 
board, if they are not to become group isolates. 

There is also a continuing need to empower rank and file non-executives and 
to enable them to ‘break out’ of the restrictive rules of the game established in 
some localities. A national code of guidance which re-emphasized the 
independent and critical function of NEDs might be one vehicle. National 
associations (such as NAHAT), training courses and user friendly articles in 
publications such as Health Services Journal also provide other means of 
communication across the population of non-executives. At local level, fostering 
links between NEDs in neighbouring organizations may also help break down 
any sense of isolation. 

Another important area of current concern is of course accountability, or rather 
perceived lack of accountability. To whom are NHS non-executives accountable? 
What is the mechanism for such accountability? Notions of downward 
accountability seemed undeveloped in our study, and there were very few 
concrete mechanisms to underpin any such ideas. There were some reports of 
accountability to one’s conscience — the sense of civic duty evinced by those 
‘active citizens’ motivated to become NHS NEDs. Most notably, however, there 
was an effective but informal system of upwards accountability — fear of non- 
reappointment by the chair. 

There are now proposals (AMA 1994) to move the health care commissioning 
role across to local government as a response to this perceived lack of local 
accountability. These proposals seem unlikely to be accepted, at least by the 
present government. Even if accountability remains in an upwards direction as 
at present, it should be possible to devise a more open and explicit system of 
performance monitoring and quality assessment. 

Finally, there was a long-term process of learning apparent in some of our sites 
as boards developed over time and moved towards level C. However, frequent 
changes of personnel jeopardize this process and there can be oscillation and 
rapid regression back to level A if key players are pulled out. Perpetual 
amalgamation and reorganization — now endemic in some sectors of the NHS — 
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gives such teams much less space to develop. There is a need to slow down the 
pace of reorganization and to increase the rate of learning and of board 
development. 

Further reorganizations in the public sector should learn from the body of 
evidence that is now available. Public sector settings such as the NHS operate in a 
culture of short-term panics, functioning much more as forgetting than as 
learning organizations. By slowing down the pace of change, and building in 
time for reflection, paradoxically it may be possible to manage it more effectively. 


NOTES 
1 The authors are grateful to Professor Rod Coombs for this pomt. 
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THE QUASI-MARKET, THE ENTREPRENEUR 
AND THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE NHS 
BUSINESS MANAGER 





INGER BOYETT AND DONALD FINLAY 


The recent changes in the UK National Health Service were heralded by the publication 
of the Griffiths report in 1983 which highlighted the need for a ‘business-like’ approach 
to management. The policy makers’ generic strategy of the late 1980s and early 1990s 
centred around the concept of ‘quasi-markets’. These were artificial internal markets 
encompassing the purchasers and providers of public services. 

Little research has been undertaken into this new phenomenon of the ‘quasi-market’ 
but entrepreneurship economic theory would suggest that for markets to be efficient 
would require a supply of alert and aware entrepreneurs. Within the restructured NHS, 
the mantle for entrepreneurial management seems to have been placed firmly on the 
shoulders of the newly created ‘business managers’. 

A 1993 survey amongst NHS business managers in first and second wave trust 
hospitals in the Trent Regional Health Authority indicated that whilst business 
managers were knowledgable of what entrepreneurial activity is, they currently feel 
constrained in their new roles for a variety of reasons. The authors suggest that rational 
economic analysis is insufficient to explain this lack of innovatory endeavour. Instead 
policy makers’ attention should be devoted to liberating health managers from their 
current constraints to encourage their entrepreneurial development. 


I INTRODUCTION 


This article examines the role of the recently established business managers in the 
National Health Service based on two surveys and face-to-face interviews with 
managers in the Trent Regional Health Authority in the UK. The primary aim of 
the research was to develop an understanding of what business managers 
believed to be the characteristics necessary for successful market orientation and 
entrepreneurial activity within the reformed health service. The prevailing theme 
expressed in this article is that an examination of the effectiveness of the recent 
structural reforms in the health service is inadequate in the absence of 
knowledge of the role and understanding of the attitudes expressed by one of 
the key decision makers, the ‘business manager’. 


Inger Boyett is Lecturer in Public Services Management at the University of Nottingham and Donald 
Finlay is Senior Lecturer in Business Policy and Finance at Coventry Business School 
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The article is broken down into seven main sections. After the introduction, 
section II briefly describes the establishment of the health service business 
manager. Section III reviews the literature on quasi-markets and, in the context of 
future uncertainty, highlights the role attached to entrepreneurship. Section IV 
outlines the research methodology adopted, the survey and interview techniques 
used. Section V summarizes the survey results. It is supplemented by numerous 
anecdotal comments based on several, detailed face-to-face interviews with 
health service business managers. Section VI discusses ways of encouraging 
entrepreneurial behaviour. Section VII provides a summary conclusion. 


I UNIT TRUSTS AND HEALTH SERVICE BUSINESS MANAGERS 


. Traditionally the prime objective of the NHS has been the planned delivery of 
care within a prescribed but annually reviewed government budget, adminis- 
tered by regional and district health authorities on behalf of their respective 
providers. However, the 1979 general election victory of a radical Conservative 
government, committed to the philosophy of the free market, had a marked 
impact on the management and structure of all public sector organizations. State 
industries which produced tangible ‘private goods’ were privatized, but an 
alternative route was sought by the government for those public sector services 
whose product characteristics or welfare implications did not lend themselves to 
‘full blown’ privatization. 

In the health service, the publication of the 1983 Griffiths report heralded the 
direction of future change with its emphasis upon the need for general business 
managers at regional, district and unit levels. One of its recommendations was 
that ‘more hospitals should be run by people with commercial management 
experience who had regard for cost efficiency’. Consequently the government 
established a national NHS Management Board and began piloting a system of 
management budgets. During the 1980s a series of managerial and operational 
changes occurred including the introduction of performance indicators, 
competitive tendering, cost improvement programmes and annual performance 
reviews by the NHS Management Board of the regional health authorities. The 
most radical government change was contained in its 1989 White Paper Working 
for Patients (DoH 1989) which paved the way for further restructuring of NHS 
management. Essentially change was underpinned by the government's belief 
that a more efficient and effective health care service could only be provided, 
firstly with the creation of an ‘internal market’ and secondly, by developing a 
more business like approach to management. Consequently a new system of 
contracting for health care was developed, whereby an ‘intermediate customer’ 
was introduced thereby creating an artificial ‘internal market’ between the 
providers and purchasers of health care. This internal market reflected the 
government's political belief in the power of competition. Accordingly the health 
service was split into two sets of ‘provider’ and ‘purchaser’ units. The providers 
were the suppliers of health care services, for example the hospitals, whereas the 
purchasers were, in the main, the district health authorities, the fund holding GPs 
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and private individuals. Supplementing competition was externally imposed 
structural change characterized by the decentralization of managerial control to 
independent provider units. Hospitals could choose to no longer be under 
district health authority control and become instead a ‘self-managing’ NHS trust. 
Whilst remaining incorporated within the NHS operationally, they are 
independent of the DHA with their own board of directors. 

Reporting to the trust’s board of directors would be the various ‘clinical 
directorates’ responsible for the mix of health services undertaken. In general, the 
‘clinical directorate’ would consist of a clinical director, a nurse manager and a 
business unit manager. The posts of ‘business manager’ were to be widely 
advertised outside normal health service channels in order to attract suitable 
personnel with private commercial experience. 

Health service managerialism has attracted widespread attention. Figures 
released by the Department of Health showed that there were 19,260 fewer 
nurses and midwives working in the NHS in September 1992 compared to 
September 1989. Yet in the same period, there had been a rise from 4,610 to 
16,690 senior managers and an extra 28,150 administrative and clerical staff. 
Since business managers are an integral element for the smooth functioning of 
the reformed health service, research on their views and attitudes to health 
service management is of considerable importance. 


II ‘QUASI-MARKETS’, ENTREPRENEURSHIP AND INNOVATION 


‘Internal markets’ or ‘quasi-markets’ are a relatively new market phenomenon. 
Their creation specifically within the public sector has led to calls for greater 
academic research into their effect upon managerial processes and business 
outcomes (Ferlie 1992). Whilst Enthoven (1985) is generally credited with the 
term ‘quasi-market’, others have attempted to theoretically construct the general 
features of this new market (Le Grand 1991), and sketch likely outcomes with 
reference to health (Maynard 1991) and to primary and secondary education 
(Glennerster 1991). 

The ‘quasi-market’ can be defined as a market for public goods where the state 
ceases to be both funder and provider of the respective service. Instead the state 
remains primarily the funder with each public sector service buying its resource 
inputs from a variety of competing services including private, public and 
voluntary organizations whilst simultaneously selling its services direct to 
the final consumer (education) or through an agency on behalf of the final 
customer (health). The creation of quasi-markets by central government was 
justified on the grounds of political philosophy. It was not based upon research 
(Levacic 1990). Some account of the actual effects of quasi-markets is long 
overdue. 

Orthodox neo-classical economic theory would predict that the introduction of 
competition creates a market where information is efficiently exchanged through 
the price mechanism with accompanying resource efficiency gains for firms and 
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individuals who are treated as rational, well informed and self interested. 
Decision making is assumed to operate in a rational logical manner. Uncertainty 
regarding market transactions is not present. However, observations of the 
health market suggest that it does not operate in a manner conforming to the text 
book economic theory of the firm. One serious omission is the lack of attention 
given to managerial decision makers. Undoubtedly they possess limited and 
unequal amounts of information and operate in very uncertain environments. It 
is the existence of uncertainty that provides the opportunity for health service 
entrepreneurship. 

Unfortunately, entrepreneurship has largely been ignored by modern 
economists although there are some notable exceptions. The entrepreneur’s 
significance was highlighted by Baumol (1968) who likened its omission from 
standard economic analysis to Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’ without the Prince of 
Denmark since an incomplete picture of the market process would result. Casson 
(1982) defined as entrepreneurs those individuals who specialize in taking 
judgemental decisions concerning the co-ordination of scarce resources. 
Drucker’s (1985) view that public sector organizations will have to learn to be 
innovators and to manage themselves entrepreneurially is equally relevant in 
today’s context of the quasi-health market. 

Two key entrepreneurship theories, associated with Harvey Leibenstein (1968) 
and with the Austrian School of Economics are worth summarizing since they 
are applicable models which can be developed for entrepreneurs within the 
quasi-health market. Leibenstein saw the entrepreneur’s major role as reducing 
‘organizational slack’ or ‘X-Inefficiency’, that is seeking answers to the problem 
of why an organization operates above its most efficient point on its average cost 
curve. Leibenstein’s entrepreneur is alert to ‘organizational slack’ and, viewed in 
these terms, health service entrepreneurship can be defined as a creative 
response to inefficiency in an organization. Indeed Glennerster (1991) regards 
removing organizational slack as the theoretical justification for the government’s 
promotion of the ‘quasi-market’. Whilst Leibenstein’s model is predominantly 
internally orientated, radical economists such as Kirzner (1973) and the Austrian 
School are more broadly focused. They contend that markets do not function 
efficiently without entrepreneurial activity. Consequently, responses to market 
disequilibrium will only materialize if there exists alert and aware individuals 
who re-allocate resources for profit gain. Market imbalances signify opportu- 
nities which entrepreneurs can exploit but the efficiency of any market is 
measured by the speed at which a market adjusts to disequilibrium. Long- 
standing disequilibrium would clearly indicate the existence of an inefficient 
market. From this perspective, the existence or otherwise of a suitable supply of 
health service entrepreneurs would determine the efficiency of the quasi-health 
market. 

Whilst the entrepreneurial economists focus on the function of entrepreneur- 
ship, psychologists have attempted to understand entrepreneurial behaviour by 
focusing on the personal characteristics and traits of the individual entrepreneur 
(McClelland 1987). The underlying assumption is that there exists a set of 
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personality traits which explain why certain individuals and not others become 
entrepreneurs. Gibb (1987) notes a dozen characteristics derived from the 
literature on private sector entrepreneurs. These include initiative, strong 
persuasive powers, moderate risk-taking ability, flexibility, creativity, indepen- 
dence, problem-solving ability, need for achievement, imagination, a belief in 
one’s destiny, leadership and hard work. 

Innovation and change are the characteristic responses to market disequili- 
brium. Becker and Whistler (1967) define the former as the introduction of 
something new whilst the latter is merely doing something differently. Research 
indicates that innovating firms outperform non-innovating firms (Geroski et al. 
1991; Geroski and Machin 1992) and indeed innovation is frequently used as a 
measure of the degree of organizational adaptability to external events in both 
private (Kanter 1984) and public organizations (Daft and Becker 1978). Research 
into the existence of health service entrepreneurs might enable health service 
managers to understand, interpret and implement change more effectively. This 
approach is being adopted in other areas of the public sector. For example, Boyett 
and Finlay (1993a) suggests that entrepreneurship is recognized and understood 
by a significant minority of school headteachers, who in spite of behavioural 
constraints, consciously act in an entrepreneurial manner, exploiting their 
external environment to maximize their students’ learning outcomes. Two 
further papers by the same authors (Boyett and Finlay 1993b, 1993c) illustrate 
practical examples of public sector entrepreneurship in secondary schools. In 
education the spotlight falls on the headteacher as the ‘innovatory champion’ or 
entrepreneur at a micro unit level. In the reformed NHS, the business managers 
occupy a comparable co-ordinating role. As Kanter (1984) has stated ‘... even 
when resources are in short supply, potential innovators need not — and do not 
give up. In resource-lean times, the domain for innovation simply shifts to 
managerial procedure and organizational practice — as in the design of new 
ways to engage employees in solving problems. 

How therefore do health service business managers view their role and what is 
their attitude to innovative and entrepreneurial decision making? Are they 
creative responders to organizational inefficiency? Would their existence allow 
the health market to function more efficiently? 


IV RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


A two stage postal questionnaire survey was conducted amongst 74 identified 
business managers operating within first and second wave trust hospitals in the 
Trent Regional Health Authority. This authority encompasses the English county 
areas of South Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, Lincoln- 
shire and Northamptonshire. Its jurisdiction covers a broad range of health care 
services. 

The first questionnaire explained the purpose of the research to be ‘a study of 
entrepreneurial health service behaviour’, but in addition to asking each 
respondent for basic information about themselves and their business units, it 
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specifically asked a further three questions: 


1. How would you define ‘market orientation’ in relation to a business 
manager’s role in a NHS trust unit? 
2. How would you define the entrepreneurial business manager in a NHS 
trust unit? 
3. What do you see as the major constraints in undertaking ‘market 
orientated’ entrepreneurial activities? 
The response rate was 20.3 per cent. Using a ‘Delphi style’ approach, the answers 
were used as a basis for designing a second survey which asked managers to 
rank the identified attributes of the first survey in order of importance. There 
were four areas examined in the second survey. 


1. The characteristics of market-orientated health management. 

2. The role qualities of an NHS trust entrepreneur. 

3. The perceived entrepreneurial competencies of the individual respondent. 
4. The perceived constraints on their market-orientated activities. 


This fourth area was sub-divided into several identified constraints — cultural, 
time, resourcing, personnel, customer and governmental constraints. This second 
questionnaire was sent to the initial 74 business managers with the request to 
rank each criteria on a scale of importance, from 1, being very important, to 10, 
being not at all important. To this second questionnaire, there was a higher 
response rate of 39.2 per cent. The results of this ranking exercise would, it was 
hoped, provide some evidence about the number of ‘market-orientated 
entrepreneurial business managers’, so central to the successful implementation 
of government health reforms. 

In addition to the survey work conducted, a dozen managers had indicated 
their willingness to undertake detailed face-to-face interviews. Such interviews 
lasted between sixty and ninety minutes and were taped. These interviews 
provided managers with an opportunity to expand on their ‘gut-feeling’ towards 
current health service management. Their comments help to convey the 
contradictory atmosphere, ambience and uncertainty being experienced in the 
health market. Many of their anecdotal comments are included in the next 
section. 


V SURVEY RESULTS AND INTERVIEWS 


The first survey provided useful general information. Our sample of business 
managers were all educated to at least degree level or its equivalent and 46 per 
cent had a higher degree or equivalent. The professional qualifications ranged 
from a health orientation, nursing, pharmacy and radiology, through to 
membership of the Institute of Quarrying. The age distribution of the sample 
of business managers extended between the late twenties and early fifties, with 
the mode between the ages of 30-39. Figure 1 reveals a salary distribution of 
similar conformity. Low rates of labour mobility were revealed by evidence that 
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managers had on average 8.5 years experience within their present unit. The 
average amount of service to the NHS is nearly 13 years. This coupled with 
evidence (figure 2) regarding their previous occupations suggest that the new 
breed of business managers envisaged by government reforms as emanating 
from a commercial background has not as yet materialized, at least within our 
sample of trust hospitals. 

The results of the first survey were tabulated enabling the managers in the 
second survey to rank the importance of certain criteria. The first question to 
answer was the relative importance of certain identified attributes necessary for a 
business manager to operate in a market-orientated way. This is summarized in 
table 1. 

Since the aims of the NHS reforms were to provide a more cost-effective service 
orientated to satisfying customer need, it is interesting to note that the survey 
results revealed that business managers did accept that their unit's market 
orientation was intrinsically linked with meeting purchaser needs. They 
highlight, in descending order, eight other components that they feel are 
necessary if the health service is to be market orientated. There was a theoretical 
acceptance of equality between the patient, the purchaser and the provider. The 
interface between the purchaser and the provider has, of course, direct 
implications for the patient. 

However, the rankings revealed by business managers and their anecdotal 
comments illustrate that practice differs from theory. In general they felt that 
meeting purchaser needs was the essence of being market orientated, whilst the 
consumer or patients’ needs came only third. One interviewed Support Services 
manager saw the purchaser, the GP, as the most important person who required 
good value for money with the patient requiring a minimum level of 
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FIGURE 2 Business managers’ previous occupations 


contentment. He was quite incisive in his remarks, ‘The patient is guided very 
much by the person who is treating them. I am concerned with the level of 
service their GP wants for them. I don’t give two hoots what the patient wants 
because the person I am planning to satisfy is the GP. Give the patients comfort 
by all means, three meals a day, but that is not where the bucks are, they are with 
the person who will buy a pathology test at £60’. Similarly an Orthopaedic 
Department business manager reported that, ‘We take patients’ wishes into 


TABLE 1 The relative importance of attributes 
perceived by business managers for market-orientated 
management 


Purchaser need delivery 

Overall trust strategy 

Patient need delivery 

Cost and pricing structure 
Resourcing influence on strategy 
Knowledge of external environment 
Market positioning/segmentation 
Internal environment and culture 
Knowledge of competitors 
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account when it suits us, but they don’t have any money power. Purchasers do, 
and because of that, their needs are much more important’. 

Trust strategy is ranked second regarding market orientation. Despite its high 
position there is scepticism regarding the trusts’ strategic plan as a basis for 
entrepreneurial management especially with regard to strategy implementation. 
An Ambulance business manager highlights the direct links between his trust’s 
strategic objectives and the drive to seek market opportunities but also notes 
certain problems. 


My target, drawn from the trust strategy, is to have 10 per cent of our income or 
turnover in non-core business. This is a major target to achieve. It will take a few 
years! Yet in 1994 there will be the devolution of the health transport contract and 
so we will have a tough job-on-hand retainmg our core business never mind 
increasing other incomes. This is where a realistic strategy and objectives would 
help! 


Other managers felt that they were not involved in the strategy-making 
process. There was no sense of ownership and at times a feeling of 
disempowerment prevailed. 


The doctors create the environment which is a consultant-led manage- 
ment system. The medical profession does not believe that we need 
business managers since the hospital will get the business anyway. Therefore 
from their viewpoint there is no need to involve us in strategy development. 
This explains why strategy isn’t market orientated but doctor orientated 
instead. 


A further manager questioned senior management's expertise to develop 
meaningful strategy owing to their managerial authority emanating from 
their professional clinical standing. ‘The medical profession is a manual skill 
essentially — all doctors do is take people apart and put them back together 
again, that doesn’t automatically give you the ability to manage’. 

Nevertheless personal experiences are uneven across the sample group, with 
an ownership of strategy being claimed by some managers, consequent of its 
‘bottom-up’ development within the guidelines of the corporate vision. One 
manager recounts his ‘good’ unit’s strategy for implementing a market- 
orientated approach because ‘strategy is representative of the real sorts of issues 
I have to face as a business manager and because of that it builds up into a 
shared vision, a shared strategy to develop and implement’. 

The cost/pricing issue is ranked fourth in importance for entrepreneurial 
management yet ignorance of costing procedures and the fact that prices are 
centrally determined rather than by local managers restricts the scope for 
entrepreneurial behaviour. It is recognized that GP fundholders and block 
purchasers are mainly influenced by price but there is much confusion and 
frustration in relation to the issue of costing to the degree that one manager 
claimed that many of his costings were based on guesswork due to ignorance. 

EA) 
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Another suggested that more time and effort was spent on the preparation of 
contracts for cleaning services than for maternity services. 


We haven't got into an outcomes debate yet, even with GP fundholders let alone 
with district health authority purchasers, yet what they both want is a fast service 
for their patients at minimum cost. However because of the full costing 
requirement, I have to charge 2.99 for a blood test which in reality should cost 
99p. The one saving grace within all this pricing and costing confusion is that the 
DHA block purchasers understand even less about pricing than we do! 


Market positioning and segmentation is not viewed of prime importance 
to market orientation for business managers but it is recognized that an 
unofficial market segmentation policy is developing unplanned within trust 
hospitals owing to GP fundholders’ purchasing power. Recognition of 
potential market developments is now commonly being expressed. For 
example, 


The GP fundholders require that we treat their patients more quickly. We have set 
up new systems. These include GPFH Saturday operations and holding clinics in 
GPFH surgeries. It does disadvantage other groups in the market but in some ways 
it raises the service for the non-GPFH patients because as some are removed from 
the ordinary waiting lists it speeds things up considerably for the rest. 


The importance to an organization of its internal abilities, competitor 
knowledge and an understanding of its external environment is paramount 
in developing a competitive advantage. However the surveys found each of 
these three areas to be of lesser relative importance owing to operational 
difficulties associated with information gathering. For example, an 
Ambulance manager finds that he is operating ‘in glue. There is slowness, 
a lethargy, an inability to be decisive’ which hampers the workings of the 
internal market. However, he feels that in some ways his trust has an 
advantage over many others due to its first mover advantages. ‘We decided 
where we wanted to be rather than being dragged behind like many others’. 
Concerns about the prevailing bureaucratic culture within the NHS, 
particularly regarding decision making remain. 


I thought that in the commercial world we had a lot of paper and meetings yet 
here I cannot just have a meeting. My team has to first have a meeting with your 
team. People just seem to talk and put off decision making for hours. We have 
agendas of 34 to 36 items with meetings that go on for three hours or more. There 
may be a lot of argument and ‘group-think’ but little decision making. 


An Orthopaedics business manager was quite clear that competitor 
analysis is growing in importance but is constrained by the difficulties in 
acquiring the information. ‘You would not find anybody working in a 
private company turning over £50,000 who doesn’t have some idea what the 
market is doing. I have got a £48 m. turnover and no marketing director’. 
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The difficulty in gaining competitor information and the lack of marketing 
knowledge is generally recognized by all the business managers as a 
problem, but the speciality business manager does not dismiss the task as 
impossible. “You have to have a very good scanning mechanism to learn 
what is going on outside and that includes “soft” information’. Competitor 
information is derived from a carefully nurtured social network. Sometimes 
information gathering becomes more overt, for example a visit to a 
neighbouring private hospital to discuss the potential buying of slack 
operating space provides a large quantity of information from price lists to 
details of service add-ons. This use of informal market information has 
resulted in entrepreneurial opportunities being implemented. 


We knew that the GP fundholders wanted clinics on their premises and our ‘soft’ 
information told us that the competing hospital was aware of this but their 
consultants were against the whole idea. We decided to start such a service nine 
months ago and consequently it has given us a competitive lead. Our competitors 
have just introduced the same clinics but our intelligence tells us their consultants 
still aren’t too keen, so it’s still going well for us. 


A Mental Health manager reports that there is a definite ‘Canute attitude 
that if we stand here long enough the tide will turn and then what's going on 
outside won’t matter’. Many NHS managers are not aware of the threats 
from the private sector to their organization. 


There was a tender-let in November 1992, including invitations to the private 
sector. We won the business which I expected to have a galvanizing influence on 
the staff but that didn’t happen. It was a much more complacent attitude — of 
course we got it, the private sector can’t compete. 


Summarizing the results and interviews in relation to quéstion 1 suggests 
that there are market gaps and opportunities which will and are being 
exploited by a minority of entrepreneurial health managers both from a 
Leibenstein and an Austrian perspective. It needs to be recognized that, 
whilst consumer sovereignty is in operation in the health market, it is the 
intermediate customer not the final consumer who is dominant. Patient 
choice is quite clearly secondary to purchaser needs. Two clear strategic 
issues that emerge are the ownership of trust strategy and the perceived 
clinical rather than managerial bias in health service operations. These issues 
need attending to if the strategic planning process is to be an effective 
guiding hand for managers. 


What is an NHS business manager entrepreneur? 
The first question focused on managers’ understanding of market orientation. 
The second question addressed what the managers themselves ranked as the 
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entrepreneurial role characteristics of a business manager in an NHS trust 
hospital. The rankings are shown in table 2 below. ‘Customer orientated’ and 
‘The ability to generate and retain business’ received the joint highest scorings. 
Both provide a good fit with the highest scoring rankings for market orientation, 
Purchaser need delivery’. Numerous entrepreneurial examples were given 
illustrating an entrepreneurial business manager in a health service context. One 
role was that of a seeker of opportunities. The Speciality business manager was 

always looking for where you can be developing something or finding a way of 

changing things for the better. I have just bought a whole load of theatre sessions 


in August from Cardiac and that was simply because I heard they were all going 
away on holiday and shutting down. 


TABLE 2 The eight most important en rial role 
oe ig trepreneu 





i 





Customer orientated 

The ability to generate and retain business 

A seeker of opportunities 

Identifier of resource optimisation opportunities 

Has a good knowledge of the external environment 
Has the ability to operate in a non-conducive culture 


Identifier of income generating opportunities 
An influencer of external strategies 


ANAT EL WHS 





Another suggested that his main role was ‘to ask the naive questions, to 
push at the boundaries but to do it in such a way that the organization 
eventually takes to the change as though it was their own idea’. The 
Orthopaedic business manager saw his role more as strategic rather than 
being a resource optimizer but recognized that resource optimization cannot 
be divorced from management activity if entrepreneurial change is to be 
accomplished. Without doubt the introduction of the internal market will 
emphasize the strategic importance of managing increasingly scarce 
resources. 

Many of the managers felt very isolated within their working environments. 
This isolation could have an impact upon their role effectiveness. The 
administrative system is also recognized as a constraining factor upon the 
managers’ enterprising activities. There are planets near Jupiter with more get 
up and go than this place. Here the clinicians are terrified of change since they 
have been steeped in tradition for so long’. I have 110 staff and yet no secretary. I 
type all my own letters. Although I have turned a £75,000 overspend into an 
operating profit in four years, increased production by 232 per cent, I have got no 
extra funds’. 

There is little benefit to the organization as a whole if an innovatory role is 
restricted to small areas of influence or when entrepreneurial income generation 
is restricted to generating income on the periphery. ‘I can only be entrepreneurial 
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within the areas that I have total control. Yet when I try to take on new business I 
Tequire a fast response and that’s when the whole thing falls down. It is so hard 
to achieve because of the grinding infrastructure in this place’. ‘Being 
entrepreneurial isn’t about generating income on the periphery, it’s about 
generating a full work load to produce our core income’. Roles may switch 
according to the annual calendar. For example, income generation is of prime 
importance to business managers when it is known that money is going to 
become available especially at the purchasers’ end though interviewees were 
agreed that entrepreneurship was more than simply raising income. 

The third question asked the managers to rank the competencies that they felt 
were important if they were to be entrepreneurial. The results are shown in table 
3. Business managers felt strongly that their ability to be good communicators 
and motivators of others were of prime importance if they were to be 
entrepreneurial. Such skills are essential to fulfil the co-ordinating function 
emphasized in the entrepreneurship literature. Most saw the ability to negotiate, 
with all parties feeling that they had ‘won’, to be a necessity within the NHS. 
Whilst most of the sample, however, questioned their competence in these areas 
they were in agreement that successfully managing in a public service 
organization requires effective management of all the stakeholders. Being seen 
as a winner was also regarded as important. The Mental Health manager equates 
his need to be a winner with the fact that an increasingly competitive market is 
forcing him to be much more results orientated especially where loser 
individuals and organizations are receiving high media attention. 

Risk taking traditionally has been interpreted as the preserve of the 
entrepreneur especially in the private sector. However, the survey results reveal 
that public service managers see risk taking as important. ‘Yes I take risks. I’ve 
got two services up and running but I’m not certain how I am going to fund 
them. I am working on the basis that I will get enough funding or income during 
the year’. As in all business, the important point to note is that managers appear 
to take calculated risks. ‘There are times when I might be tempted to take a risk, 
but the political climate (ie. the consultants) may be that I have not got the 
support so I can’t risk it. In business I could give a yes or no answer to a deal 
easily and quickly, in the NHS it’s not as simple as that’. Some managers share the 


TABLE 3 The identi personal entrepreneurial 
qualities required in an Airah business manager 
Ranking 
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view that ‘in my area there is no room for risk’, and yet others echo the feeling 
that, ‘You have got to deliver and the only way to do that is to take risks’. 

However all managers feel that a punishment culture exists in the NHS and 
what is becoming apparent is that there are dual standards regarding poor 
performance - clinical failure is tolerated but management failure is rewarded 
by removal or ‘side-lining’. Hence their attitude to risk will be influenced by their 
personal aversion to such negative consequences. 

The final ranking mentioned was that an entrepreneurial business manager 
would not be a ‘typical NHS manager’ who is described as someone ‘who sits 
behind a desk and has no idea of what they are talking about’, according to the 
Support Services manager. He considers that he avoids falling into the prevailing 
mould because he makes sure he is aware of what is happening at an operational 
level. The general feeling was that to function effectively the business manager 
had to move away from the historical administration role and instead be ‘viewed 
as someone who will stir things up, who tries to involve other people in actually 
doing things, who tries to decentralize, who tries to empower’. 

Summarizing question 3, there seems little doubt that managers are aware of 
the qualities required to be entrepreneurial The problem however is that 
managers must manage organizational, operational and personal constraints 
effectively if they are to be successful. Incapacity to manage these constraints 
prevents many from being entrepreneurial. 


Constraints on the NHS business manager 

The fourth survey question asked managers to rank identified constraints to their 
entrepreneurial behaviour. Table 4 shows the most important general constraints 
hindering their effectiveness. The most important constraint is the conservative 
approach to resource allocation. Many of the resourcing criticisms are levelled at 
the financial infrastructure imposed by the policy makers on how the new trusts 
were to operate. Information deficiencies and the lack of a good and effective 
communications system are ranked as the second and third constraints. Both 


TABLE 4 Top ten constraints on the ability of business 
managers to operate in a market-orientated entrepreneurial 
manner 





: 





Conservative resource allocation 

Lack of information of markets 

Lack of information of purchasers’ needs 
Short-term initiatives 

Slow response to change 

Poor communications infrastructure 


CONNATRONH 


Untrained inexperienced general management 
Lack of a coherent marketing strategy 


m. 
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affect managers’ abilities to operate internally and externally in an innovatory 
manner. Similarly, customer-orientated constraints are generally driven by a lack 
of information, although when it comes to the consumers, rather than the 
purchasers, the Speciality business manager believes that, ‘The general public 
have a relatively low expectation on things like “outcomes” as long as they 
believe that they are being treated quickly. They are actually very naive 
consumers’. 

General concern is expressed about the levels of management training as an 
inhibiting factor on the efficient and effective entrepreneurial managerial activity. 
As the Ambulance manager points out, ‘There is a fundamental lack of training. 
Our people are very highly trained as ambulance staff but they are not trained in 
management techniques. Historically they didn’t need to be, now they do’. 
However, others believe that they have been well supported in their manage- 
ment development and thus this constraint is not unequivocally supported. 
Some managers have been given the opportunity to move incrementally towards 
a total management role, some have received financial help towards studying for 
MBAs and regional management programmes. Other managers have not had the 
same experience. The Mental Health manager believes that when it comes to 
general staff development, ‘It’s not so much that the personnel are untrained it’s 
more that they are undirected. They need their eyes opening in regards to 
developing a market perspective and focus’. 

The short-termism of the NHS, governed by the policy makers’ requirements 
and the emotiveness of health as an issue to the electorate, can be a problem for 
managers. Difficulties are encountered when sudden batches of extra money are 
received from the government which have to be spent immediately. ‘We bought a 
whole computer system in three weeks which, because of time constraints, 
doesn’t give you time to think what you are doing’. The constant changing of the 
rules is not always seen as a constraint. At least one manager feels ‘that it just 
focuses your mind a bit, makes you more aware’. The lack of a level playing field 
is however seen as a serious constraint on activity, both externally and internally. 

The second survey also tried to find out what the business managers thought 
caused these general constraints. Business managers identified cultural problems 
as the key constraint on their innovatory abilities (see table 5). A moribund 
attitude to change is suggested by the majority of interviewees and they suggest 
it will continue because 


Many have seen change before and believe that if we simply wait it will all go 
back as it was. There is therefore little urgency to implement changes. Indeed the 
clinicians seem to think that even if we do lose some business and have to lose jobs 
that there are lots of administrative people who can go but they, the clinicians, will 
be safe. 


A Theatre manager confirms the difficulty in getting the clinicians to accept 


the new resource limitations, ‘Surgeons would operate all night if you would 
let them’. 
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TABLE 5 Cultural constraints on the ability of business 
managers to operate in a market-orientated entrepreneurial 
manner 


Slow response to change 

Poor communication infrastructure 

Lack of a marketing strategy 

Lack of delegation of authority 

Existence of a non-commercial philosophy 
Bureaucratic organization 

Conflict of business v. professional goals 
Low staff motivation 

Low esteem of the business manager’s role 


OONAN 





The NHS’s non-commercial philosophy is seen by the Orthopaedic business 
manager as one of the major cultural constraints since it explains why avoidance 
of risk-taking and maintenance of the status quo is so prevalent. ‘If you fail then 
it would be noticed and it would count against you long into the future’. This 
philosophy is echoed by the Ambulance manager who thinks that although ‘it is 
wonderful the way people look after each other in the NHS but it is not really 
realistic these days. If we lose a contract people will have to lose their jobs, it 
upsets me but that’s just the way things are’. Other interviewees argued the 
opposite and suggest that a non-commercial philosophy can be maintained 
provided “you have leaders, people who can take the NHS vocational philosophy 
and match it to market needs’. 

Within such large and diverse organizations it is not surprising that a poor 
communications infrastructure features as the second major cultural constraint. 
Communication is difficult in large organizations and the problem is multiplied 
due to the levels of shift work. The overpowering bureaucracy is seen by many 
as a hindrance to good communication, but at the same time, some question 
whether the problems are any different from those experienced by many other 
large organizations. 

The desire by some GP fundholders to have outreach clinics provided at their 
surgeries has highlighted the problems at the interface between the market and 
the professionals. 


Typically the market, the GPFHs, see this as something they want for reasons of 
access but there are some GPs who seem to be saying ‘we have got the power, now 
you can do what we want’. The clinicians on the other hand have some operational 
reasons why they don’t want to do the clinics, but at the same time are saying why 
should we provide this inconvenient service just because they want it. 


These different goals between the clinicians and the GPs often make the 
manager’s job one of balancing professional requirements with business need. 
Real problems occur when, ‘a professional’s specific interest bears no 
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resemblance to the market needs. Super exciting surgery is normally very 
expensive but what is needed out there is “bog standard” stuff. We have to do it, 
however boring. That’s when they will use clinical priority as a sort of 
blackmail’. These problems are seen as ‘the most central issue’ in the cultural 
dilemma facing the NHS. 

Many business managers recognized that their problems often arose from their 
inability to gain sufficient credibility in the eyes of the rest of the health service 
organization. One business manager graphically cites the example of the 
monthly Medical Executive meetings where she often deputizes for the trust 
chairman yet at the same time is expected to take the minutes. Consequently the 
role is undervalued but, ‘in some ways it’s more than that. It hasn’t been defined 


properly’. 


VI QUASI-MARKETS, ENVIRONMENTAL INTERPRETATION AND 
ENTREPRENEURIAL ACTIVITY 


Binks and Vale (1990) comment that the essence of entrepreneurship is to 
perceive worthwhile opportunities and to act upon them. Stress is placed upon 
alertness and action. Why then is there a disparity of systems and outcomes 
between similar organizations and the ability of their senior managers to be 
entrepreneurial? Can the degree of public sector entrepreneurship aid our 
understanding of the pace of current structural and organizational readjustment 
in the health service? Ginsberg and Abrahamson (1991) note there are two main 
schools of thought about ‘strategic management’; the ‘rationalist’ and the 
‘integrative or cultural’. The ‘rationalists’ view the environment as an ‘input’, 
consequently arguing that the time taken to recognize and digest external 
opportunities prior to adjusting their actions may explain the nature of ‘first 
mover’ advantages. Those managers who are more alert owing to better 
feedback effects of prior performance or better understanding of their immediate 
environment may possess a competitive advantage in entrepreneurial ability. 
Perhaps the lack of these traits may explain the seeming lack of effectiveness of 
many business managers in performing their expected entrepreneurial role. The 
lack of efficient communication systems, the dearth of environmental knowledge 
and understanding and an almost complete lack of awareness of the competition, 
precludes much entrepreneurial activity in the health service. The absence of 
entrepreneurs would indicate a slow changing, inefficient market from an 
Austrian perspective and the cost efficiency gains associated with a Leibenstein 
perspective would be equally illusory. Improving the effectiveness of the health 
service reforms would have to recognize such constraints. 

Writers emanating from a sociological background, however, have criticized 
such overtly rational economic analyses primarily for ignoring the importance of 
‘socialization’ (i.e. the role attached to customs, norms and societal values) on 
human action. The ‘cultural’ school of thought views the environment very 
much as an ‘output’, as a ‘social construct of reality’ that is, managers see and 
interpret what they want to see. For strategic change to occur, the manager’s 
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frame of reference must first be altered. Once a need to achieve structural 
realignment with their environment is recognized, strategy implementation is 
more likely to occur. New perspectives must be introduced into the managerial 
decision-making process alongside the introduction of political and symbolic 
action designed to weaken institutional inertia and resistance to change. Such 
inertia or ritual organizational conformity to institutional demands, Schein-Cook 
(1992) describes as ‘organizational isomorphism’. When institutional purposes 
are vague, ambiguous or contradictory, this lack of meaning may result in 
organizations attempting to manipulate their environment. 

Variation in ‘organizational response’ seems to differ according to how they 
construct their prevailing environment. Do NHS trust hospitals fall into this 
category? Whilst the policy makers introduced an artificial management 
structure within the quasi-health market, has some organizational isomorphism 
sustained the status quo? The dominant power and authority said to lie with the 
clinicians could be an explanation for this isomorphism. Business managers are 
not seen as legitimate in the clinicians’ eyes. Indeed, when one member of the 
management ‘team’ is described as a clinical director and their partners as nurse 
or business managers, it seems clear that social labelling supports the dominant 
clinical culture. The associated difficulties for managers, in the drive to make the 
health services more market orientated, are substantial. It is extremely difficult to 
see how the general business managers will be able to perform a genuinely 
entrepreneurial role. 


Vit CONCLUSION 


There is little doubt that the existence of entrepreneurs and entrepreneurial 
action redresses market disequilibrium both in private and public sector 
contexts. Innovation is a function of entrepreneurial decision making and 
consequently a public sector process perspective would treat the market's ability 
to respond effectively to change as a function of the prevailing levels of 
entrepreneurship within that organization. The proposition that entrepreneurial 
action in the health market is a reflection of rationality can only begin to be 
ascertained with reference to studying the unfolding process within the quasi- 
market itself. Whilst this article has noted that business managers have a general 
understanding of market orientation, entrepreneurial roles and attributes and 
whilst numerous entrepreneurial examples have been illustrated, in general the 
constraints outlined are preventing general entrepreneurial action. 
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POLICY EVALUATION: INCORPORATING USERS’ 
VIEWS 


COLIN KNOX AND DENISE MCALISTER 


There is a growing recognition that obtaining feedback from users is a fundamental and 
integral part of measuring effectiveness and without such a perspective, policy 
evaluation will have limited legitimacy. There is still, however, widespread uncertainty 
about how best to carry this out or in what circumstances, given methodological and 
other constraints, such an approach is likely to be worthwhile. 

The aim of this article is not to rehearse in detail the merits and demerits of users as 
stakeholders, thereby providing a rationale for their inclusion in the evaluation process. 
This has been adequately covered elsewhere despite the subsequent paucity of empirical 
studies seeking to incorporate user perspectives. Rather, it is an attempt to suggest a set 
of co-requisites which would provide some guidance to would-be evaluators as to those 
conditions in which incorporation of user perspectives will be both methodologically 
sound and practically useful. In so doing, it suggests a referential rather than just an 
exclusively schematic approach to evaluation. It is hoped that the insights provided by 
the case studies described in the article will help those involved in evaluations to more 
quickly vet or validate desiderata in which inclusions of this stakeholder’s group is 
desirable, expedient, permissible and authoritative. 


INTRODUCTION 


Policy evaluation is now an integral part of the public policy process in which 
programmes are reviewed to assess whether they have achieved their stated 
objectives and the intervention has had the requisite impact. Evaluation has been 
variously defined as ‘an assessment of the effects or outcomes of an activity 
compared with the goals which the activity was intended to achieve’ (Connor 
1993, p. 8) and ‘a critical and detached look at a programme’s objectives and how 
they are being met’ (HM Treasury 1988, p. 1). Both definitions are deceptively 
simple especially when applied to the evaluation of public policies whose goals 
are broad-based, multifarious and, as a consequence, not easily amenable to 
quantitative measures of policy effectiveness. There is a growing recognition that 
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obtaining feedback from users is a fundamental and integral part of measuring 
effectiveness and, without such a perspective, policy evaluation will have limited 
legitimacy. This is manifest in the Citizen’s Charter which, according to the Prime 
Minister, aims to make ‘public services answer better to the wishes of their users 
and to raise overall quality’ (authors’ emphasis) (Prime Minister 1991, p. 3). 

The increased importance ascribed to the views of users is linked to notions of 
consumerism, the public service orientation and the pursuit of quality (Pollitt 
1993a, 1993b), all of which assume that involving users is both valuable, in itself, 
and relatively easy to achieve in practice. In terms of the former, however, it must 
be recognized that users of public services are but one (albeit important) member 
in a multiple constituency of stakeholders (Lawrence 1989) with a legitimate 
perspective on provision, but not the only one; funders, programme officials and 
others clearly have a role to play. In terms of the latter, there is still widespread 
uncertainty about how best to involve users or in what circumstances, given 
methodological and other constraints, such an approach is likely to be 
worthwhile. 

The aim of this article is twofold. Firstly, we elaborate on the value of and 
problems with including a users’ perspective within policy evaluation, given the 
paucity of empirical studies which seek to incorporate the views of policy 
recipients. Secondly, and more importantly, we suggest a user evaluation 
framework which seeks to provide guidance to would-be evaluators as to those 
conditions whereby incorporation will be both methodologically sound and 
practically useful. The article is organized in four parts. The first part locates the 
emergence of users as key informants in policy evaluation approaches and the 
benefits of their inclusion in the process. The second part suggests a tentative 
evaluation framework in which the criteria for undertaking user evaluations are 
tabulated. Thirdly, the criteria or conditions posited in the framework are 
explored through three policy evaluation case studies. The first concerns the 
evaluation of a publicly funded community relations programme in Northern 
Ireland. The second involves an evaluation of a work scheme for individuals 
with learning difficulties. The third is a user evaluation of a health screening 
programme. The article concludes by suggesting that including a user 
perspective in evaluating public services is worthwhile, within the parameters 
of the framework outlined. Users are important and legitimate stakeholders. 
Giving users a more participative role in policy evaluation will make the role 
more challenging and the demands on evaluators more rigorous. 


SERVICE USERS - THE KEY STAKEHOLDERS? 


In an abstract sense, every citizen, taxpayer, actual, potential or future user has 
an inherent interest in the outcome of the evaluation of public services. In 
practice, however, the range of stakeholders is normally limited to those groups 
charged with funding, implementing and ‘consuming’ public policies. There is 
an acknowledged need to include this plethora of views in policy evaluation 
(Cronbach ef al. 1980; Patton 1980; Guba and Lincoln 1981; Weiss 1983; 
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Chelimsky 1987; Smith and Cantley 1988; Doig and Littlewood 1992; Boyle 
1993). Rossi and Freeman (1993), for example, suggest ten stakeholder groups 
which either directly participate or become interested in the evaluation process 
and its results: policy makers, programme sponsors, evaluation sponsors, target 
participants, programme management, programme staff, evaluators, programme 
competitors, contextual stakeholders and the evaluation community. They argue 
that very little is known about how evaluation audiences are formed and the 
only reliable prediction is that those with most at stake from the results of 
evaluation, funders and officials charged with implementation, will be most 
attentive to the findings. Referring to programme users, they suggest: 


In many cases, beneficiaries may have the strongest stake in an evaluation’s 
outcome, yet they are often the least prepared to make their voices heard. Target 
beneficiaries tend to be unorganised, and scattered in space; often they are poorly 
educated and unskilled in political communication; and sometimes they are 
reluctant even to identify themselves (Rossi and Freeman 1993, p. 424). 


In this multiple constituency of interests, consensus is absent, referred to as 
‘ambiguity and lack of agreement between parties of the policy-shaping 
community’ (Smith and Cantley 1985, p. 9), and a number of perspectives must 
be incorporated in the evaluation process. This scenario presents policy makers 
with some difficulty in assessing the relative merits of each perspective. Given 
the constraints of time, money, access to the stakeholders and methodological 
techniques, evaluators must make choices about the focus of the evaluation. 
Rossi and Freeman (1993) suggest there is no one proper perspective, but rather 
that different perspectives may be equally legitimate and evaluators should 
make it clear which constituency viewpoint they have reported, whilst 
recognizing the existence of others. 

There is a certain unhelpfulness and ambiguity about this advice which seems 
to assume that the choice of the predominant stakeholder in the evaluation is 
value-free. Clearly the nature and findings of the evaluation will change 
depending upon which stakeholders are represented. At issue is which 
stakeholder group will predominate in policy evaluation. According to Mark 
and Shotland (1985), those less powerful stakeholders, such as recipients of 
public programmes, should have the greatest ‘voice’ (Hirschman 1970) in policy 
evaluations. Power refers here to the ability to influence policy decisions 
involving the programme being evaluated. Funders, policy officials and 
consumers represent a power hierarchy from high to low. They argue: ‘Our 
belief is that an exclusive commitment to an empowerment rationale does indeed 
imply giving greatest voice to the least powerful’ (Mark and Shotland 1985, p. 
137). 

This notion of empowering public service users is now manifest in recent 
trends towards what has become known as consumerism, the public service 
orientation and pursuit of quality. Consumerism has been described by Pollitt as 
ranging from ‘cosmetic charm school approaches through improved provision of 
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information to direct consumer participation and power sharing’ (Pollitt 1988, p. 
78). There is a political and professional commitment to redefine recipients of 
public services as customers or consumers. Such nomenclature carries with it the 
implication that the producer-oriented nature of public service provision has 
been modified to a consumer-driven approach. Pollitt concludes that ‘the aim is 
not merely to please the recipients of public service (difficult and worthy though 
that may be) but to empower them’ (Pollitt 1988, p. 86). The public service 
orientation (Clarke and Stewart 1987; Rhodes 1987) also reflects a realignment 
towards a user perspective. Herein the public is seen as both users and citizens, 
thereby bestowing a double obligation on the public authority or service. As a 
citizen, Clarke and Stewart suggest, the user is entitled not just to good service 
but to respect, knowledge of and about decisions and, perhaps most importantly, 
the right to be heard and to be listened to. They argue that ‘in the end it is only 
the public for whom the service is provided who can judge performance’ (Clarke 
and Stewart 1987, p. 34). The key role played by service users in the recent drive 
to improve quality is yet another dimension of empowerment. Although quality 
is ‘inherently hard to define or measure’ (Audit Commission 1992, p. 7), there is a 
growing consensus that it must make some reference to validation by the end 
user, since the only real measure of quality of service is whether it delivers 
customer satisfaction: ‘Quality is ... a customer’s perceptions of certain features 
of the service and the values placed on these features. Quality is, therefore, in the 
eye of the beholder’ (Jackson and Palmer 1992, p. 50). 

Consumerism, the public sector orientation and the pursuit of quality are 
part of a more comprehensive package of changes in managing public services 
which seek to emulate private sector models, within which service users 
assume a central significance. As Stewart and Walsh describe it: ‘The emphasis 
in the restructuring of the management of public services has been increasingly 
placed, both by government and opposition, on strengthening the position of 
the public as a customer or as citizen in public services’ (Stewart and Walsh 
1992, p. 501). 

Recent policy evaluations reflect this emphasis on empowerment in which the 
service users have become the key informants. Research by Barnes (1993) and 
Wistow and Barnes (1993), for example, on an evaluation of the Birmingham 
community care special action project describes efforts which allowed users an 
opportunity to have a direct input into community care service development. 
Barnes noted that because of the researchers’ commitment to the values of user 
involvement ‘we have deliberately sought to give priority to hearing the views of 
those receiving rather than providing services’ (Barnes 1993, p. 56). Herein lies an 
important general issue about the type of evaluation undertaken. House (1980), 
for example, argues that the way in which an evaluation is carried out, the 
relative weighting given to the various stakeholders, is informed by the 
evaluator’s theory of justice, usually implicitly and subtly. If the interests of 
service users are deemed to be paramount, this will result in a very different kind 
of evaluation to one in which the requirements of those funding the policy are 
seen as the most important. He argues: 
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If one is a utilitarian, one will be led repeatedly back to considerations of utility 
and money. If one is a political pluralist, one will be led to portray the opinions of 
different groups about the program. If one is a Rawlsian, one will be led to 
considerations of the rights of individuals and the interests of the disadvantaged. 
If one is a neo-Marxist one will be led to uncover social and economic inequalities 
in the situation. One’s implicit conception of justice is in the long run significant 
(House 1980, p. 136). 

The emergence of users as a key stakeholder within a multiple constituency of 
interests in policy evaluation would therefore appear to reflect generic 
developments in public management and service delivery. Whilst recognizing 
the existence of other stakeholders, the value judgement of where the emphasis 
in evaluation should be placed has shifted towards incorporating a user 
dimension. This momentum within policy evaluation has, however, neglected 
two key issues: 


(a) what are the problems in involving users in policy evaluation, as well as the 
presumed benefits? 

(b) under what conditions or circumstances is it beneficial to involve users 
directly in a policy evaluation? 


The customer-driven philosophy is in danger of ignoring some of the practical 
and methodological realities in evaluation and, in so doing, devaluing the 
contributions made by users in circumstances where it is most appropriate to 
incorporate their views. Blind adherence to a ‘let’s find out what the punters 
think’ approach’ could not only ultimately undermine the credibility of 
evaluation as a process, but also invalidate the contribution of users as no 
more than a trite and token commentary on service provision, serving only to 
placate the requirements of evaluation funders. We now turn to these two 
issues by firstly outlining some of the benefits and problems of incorporating 
a user dimension and, from this, developing a referential framework of 
conditions in which it is advantageous to include users’ views in policy 
evaluation. 


INCORPORATING USERS’ VIEWS 


Apart from reacting to the inevitable consequences of initiatives such as the 
Citizen’s Charter and the new focus on service users, there are obvious inherent 
benefits in incorporating their views in policy evaluation. These have been 
described by Mark and Shotland (1985) as increased utilization, representing the 
decision-making process and empowerment. Involving users in evaluation 
studies leads not only to identifying and addressing the questions most salient to 
recipients, but increases ownership of suggestions made to review service 
provision/levels resulting from the evaluation. Secondly, the decision-making 
process is no longer the preserve of either politicians and/or public officials, and 
user inputs reflect this assertion. This is not to suggest that evaluations based on 
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users’ views can be taken in a milieu devoid of political realities. Indeed the 
political context may well affect the selection of evaluations to be undertaken and 
the dissemination of results. Booth (1988), for example, in a history of evaluation 
research in US federal agencies described how evaluators became disillusioned 
when their findings were not acted upon. This was seen by officials as the ‘worst 
form of arrogance’ from social scientists who needed ‘to attain a much more 
sophisticated sense of what the political process is all about’ (Booth 1988, p. 151). 
Decisions emerge from this political mosaic of competing interests or a complex 
of multiple stakeholders in which the user is a key actor. Policy evaluations 
incorporating user views accurately represent this interchange of perspectives 
which culminate in decisions about how services are provided and ongoing 
reviews of those services. Finally, users can be empowered through their inputs 
to an evaluation, depending upon the weight attributed to their views. The idea 
of empowerment is discussed later but can range from a fairly selective role in 
the policy process to involvement at the level of service implementation and 
review. 

The summary of benefits associated with user evaluations is, of necessity, brief 
and inexhaustive since there is little argument about their value in an abstract 
sense. At a practical level, however, there are three key problems in eliciting the 
views of users in a policy evaluation. Who is the user; what is the value of their 
input; at what stage and level of the policy process is their input most useful and 
what are the cost implications? 


(a) Who is the user? 
The most obvious user is the direct recipient of the public service but, beyond 
this, there are both potential and future users with various degrees of interest in 
the service. Pollitt (1988) elaborates on this, quoting Williams’ (1985) description 
of health service users. Are they, those under active treatment, those currently 
known to be waiting for treatment, those believed to need treatment but not 
currently seeking it or anyone who might ever need treatment? Other interests, 
according to Pollitt, could include members of the community affected by service 
provision such as relatives of handicapped children, carers of the sick and 
elderly. Not only is there the question of who exactly uses services but whether, 
in fact, such users as a group can offer a representative evaluation of the service 
on offer. Generalizability (external validity) may be problematic if those involved 
in the evaluation are a highly selective group of individuals. Uncritical, 
undiscriminating acceptance of users’ wishes may ignore the interest of potential 
or future users whose decisions may be, in part, influenced by what is currently 
provided. i 

Practical policy evaluation must clearly circumscribe the user as a researchable 
entity. The most appropriate parameters would seem to be the persons actually 
using the service, described by Pollitt as ‘the citizen-as-immediate consumer’ 
(1988, p. 79), as part of a clearly identifiable user group(s). The cohesiveness of 
the group(s) would also be a key consideration in drawing a representative 
sample of users’ views on the service provided. 
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(b) What is the value of the input? 

Having, for practical purposes, delimited the user within a policy evaluation the 
next important issue is what value should be placed upon their contribution? 
This generates a number of problems. At a general level there is an argument that 
subjective indicators of policy effectiveness are inherently inferior to objective 
indicators. A key problem with subjective indicators or user evaluations is that 
they are informed by perceptions which do not necessarily concur with reality. 
Of course, subjective assessment is not confined to users; provider evaluations 
can be based on similar and no less objectionable criteria. 

Two American user evaluations and a more recent UK study (Brown and 
Coulter 1983; Christenson and Taylor 1983; Conway et al. 1992) on the quality of 
municipal services on offer, found that effectiveness, as judged by users, had 
more to do with the social context within which services were provided. If users 
felt positive about their social context then they were more likely to judge public 
services effective. Past experiences and existing predispositions can result in 
differing interpretations of a service encounter. User evaluations are thus liable to 
a dual distortion, firstly from the impact of influences beyond those being 
evaluated, and secondly from the initial level of aspirations of the users who are 
part of the evaluation. The inference is that users, who historically have low 
levels of service will, as a result, have low levels of expectations and be satisfied 
with levels of service which would be unacceptable elsewhere. A related problem 
is that because users have imperfect knowledge about the service on offer and its 
delivery costs, they can make unrealistic demands in a policy evaluation and 
become disillusioned with the process when such demands are not met. 
Moreover, the information and capacity of users to exercise choice over public 
services or express their preferences may be unevenly distributed and, as a result, 
consumer sovereignty is diminished. The obvious example here is service users 
with special learning or behavioural problems. 

Perhaps the most important and difficult issue to address is the value of user 
perspectives set against the sometimes conflicting advice from policy profes- 
sionals, funders or managers. There is a tendency in both the public and private 
sectors to develop indicators which reflect the performance which the provider 
thinks the public want (McCosh 1987). Evaluation, therefore, must attempt to 
confront the disjunction, which can sometimes arise, between user perceptions of 
their own wants and professional judgements as to their needs. This is described 
by Wistow and Barnes: 


In practice, traditions of professional dominance and user deference are but one of 
many explanations for the lack of opportunities for users to contribute to decision 
making about the planning and delivery of services. Nonetheless, the growth of 
self and citizen advocacy, together with the establishment of organised user and 
carer movements, potentially adds to the strength of the ‘voice’ option and could 
evolve towards degrees of user control (Wistow and Barnes 1993, p. 286). 


User contributions in policy evaluation would, therefore, seem to be most 
worthwhile where the interests of professionals and users are divergent and 
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when the recipients can competently judge service effectiveness. The role of the 
user as an evaluator of services would have to be negotiated with other 
stakeholders so that the weight of the contribution made is agreed and 
acknowledged at the outset. 


(c) Stage, level and cost implications of user involvement? 
Users of public services could, conceivably, be involved at any stage and level of 
the policy process from policy formulation through implementation to 
monitoring, evaluation and review; from the strategic level down to local 
programme-specific level. Herein lies a debate about the meaning of consumer- 
ism. Both Pollitt (1988) and Wistow and Barnes (1993) have described it as a 
continuum ranging from better customer care, providing more information for 
users, through to empowerment whereby consumers are involved in the 
management and delivery of services. The latter process poses questions about 
the role of the user in a democracy. Could such user empowerment be seen as 
usurping the role of elected representatives and officials? Wistow and Barnes’ 
community care study concluded that users were more concerned with ‘the 
delivery of high quality, responsive services than to being directly involved in 
decisions about their overall management and delivery’ (Wistow and Barnes 
1993, p. 297) although they suggest some user groups may not have this 
perspective. This debate is exemplified in the case studies which follow but we 
suggest at this stage that users are more interested in responding to service 
provision than their management and delivery, the most obvious example being 
the low level of interest in parent-governor posts in education (Brehony 1992). 
What follows from this suggestion, therefore, is that users’ input is likely to be 
more worthwhile in a summative rather than a formative evaluation. The former 
is concerned with ‘measuring’ the intermediate and final impacts of the policy on 
users whereas the latter focuses on how the policy is implemented in practice. We 
suggest that the views of funders and, importantly, officials are crucial in 
formative evaluations but the emphasis shifts to users in summative evaluations. 
Moreover, the views of users are more crucial when policies are first introduced 
(new child benefits policy) or substantially revised (the council tax) as opposed to 
routine monitoring and evaluation of ongoing policies (council house sales). 
Finally, there are obvious resource implications in eliciting the views of users. 
Money, time and methodological expertise are the key resource constraints. 
Gathering the views of an amorphous body of users is expensive, time- 
consuming and usually demands quantitative expertise in questionnaire 
construction, scale development and data analysis. Representativeness, validity, 
reliability and generalizability are key considerations in producing credible data, 
there is no scope for a ‘quick and dirty’ (Dunlop 1993, p. 27) exercise without 
compromise to the evaluation. 

The referential framework for user input in policy evaluation can thus be 
summarized in figure 1. 

Three case studies follow which provide an empirical insight into the value of 
users’ views in policy evaluation and, importantly, explore the utility of the 
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| EVALUATION QUESTIONS MOST APPROPRIATE CONDITIONS 
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FIGURE 1 User input in policy evaluations 


framework outlined above. The first describes an evaluation of a publicly funded 
community relations programme. The second an evaluation of a work scheme 
for individuals with learning difficulties and the third is a user evaluation of a 
health board screening programme. All three case studies were undertaken in 
Northern Ireland. Each study is described separately, followed by a discussion 
under each of the framework headings. 


CASE STUDIES 


Case study 1: the community relations programme 
There is a recognition on the part of the United Kingdom government that the 
seemingly intractable problems of Northern Ireland are best dealt with on a 
number of political, social, economic and security fronts. Juxtaposed with, and in 
support of, such measures are initiatives aimed at tackling underlying 
community divisions. One such initiative is the district council community 
relations programme (Knox and Hughes 1994a). 

In 1987 the government established the Central Community Relations Unit 
(CCRU), reporting directly to the head of the Northern Ireland Civil Service on all 
aspects of relations between the two traditions. The unit was charged with 
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‘formulating, reviewing and challenging policy throughout the government 
system with the aim of improving community relations’ (CCRU 1992, p. 2). As 
part of this policy, CCRU invited local authorities, in 1989, to submit proposals for 
action to improve community relations in their district areas (Knox and Hughes 
1994a). The programme had the following objectives: 


— to develop cross-community contact and co-operation; 
— to promote greater mutual understanding; 
— to increase respect for different cultural traditions. 


CCRU offered 75 per cent grant aid for the employment of community relations 
staff by councils, the provision of financial support for appropriate cross- 
community activities and assistance with the development of local heritage and 
cultural activities. In 1993/94 the programme costs were £1.5m, plus a 25 per 
cent local authority contribution. 

The specific conditions laid down for participation in the scheme were that: 


— councils had to agree on a cross-party basis to participation in the scheme; 

— councils had to draw up a community relations policy statement; the 
policy statement and individual projects undertaken had to be agreed on a 
cross-party basis; 

— community relations officers had to be appointed to administer the scheme 
and their posts advertised under this title; 

— projects had to include cross-community contact, mutual understanding or 
cultural diversity. 


The first council (Dungannon) joined the scheme in 1990 and by the end of that 
year twelve councils had entered the programme. Eight further councils joined 
the scheme in 1991, three in 1992 and two in 1993. All twenty-six councils in 
Northern Ireland have now become involved in the initiative. 

The type of projects undertaken by community relations officers within 
councils can be broadly described as follows: 


(a) High profile community relations 

These projects are generally one-off events aimed at promoting the community 
relations function through public relations. They tend to attract large numbers but 
are not part of a long-term developmental strategy. 


(b) Inter|intra community development 

Some groups have such entrenched negative social attitudes and sectarian views 
that intra-community development is a necessary pre-requisite for cross- 
community work. Inter-community development builds upon a network of 
established groups interested in pursuing common goals which straddle the 
sectarian divide, for example campaigns to prevent hospital closures, road 
improvement schemes, economic development plans and so on. Good commu- 
nity relations is an important by-product of this process (Knox and Hughes 
1994b). 
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(c) Cultural traditions 

Bringing groups together on the basis of their shared interest in similar cultural 
traditions, for example traditional Irish music, sport and the arts, provides a 
good medium for improving and increasing understanding of diverse traditions. 


(d) Focused community relations i 
People interact and co-operate on an inter-personal level while maintaining 
latent, but volatile, negative social stereotypes of other groups. Focused 
community relations workshops confront these attitudes and prejudices. 


(e) Substitute funding 

These are unrelated events (e.g. mayor’s show, christmas lighting) which were in 
place prior to the community relations programme and have since become part 
of the community relations officers’ brief. Their potential for community 
relations is limited but officers have become more adept at insisting on a 
community relations agenda. 

The funding for the programme at district council level was conditional upon a 
policy evaluation which commenced in June 1992. The design reflected the 
process or formative nature of the evaluation with a major emphasis on ifi-depth 
qualitative work within six selected councils. Participant observation afforded 
evaluators the opportunity to observe behaviour and probe attitudes of those 
participating in the projects described. This was supplemented by a quantitative 
study/survey of the wider community, aimed at gathering details on awareness 
levels of the initiative. The evaluation therefore sought the detailed views of 
programme users and a more broadly based assessment of potential users (Knox 
et al. 1994c). 


Case study 2: the Orchardville horticulture project 
The Orchardville Social Education Centre (SEC) for adults with learning 
difficulties was opened in December 1981. The centre caters for people with 
varying degrees of learning difficulty from very profound to mild handicap. It 
embodies many new philosophies in day care for those with learning difficulties 
and places great emphasis on social skills, continuing education, as well as work 
skills. Parents and relatives of those attending this centre decided to form 
themselves into an association in January 1982, to promote the special needs of 
mentally handicapped people, and further their integration into the community. 
Owing to severe unemployment in Northern Ireland, it became apparent that 
job opportunities were not occurring for those attending the SEC. The 
Orchardville Society and mentally handicapped adults attending felt strongly 
that they should have the same opportunities to work as other members of 
society. The society realized that for many people with learning difficulties a 
move from a centre to open employment could be extremely difficult. An interim 
work preparation and training scheme was needed. Since no such scheme for 
mentally handicapped people existed within the statutory sector, the society 
established the Orchardville scheme with the support of the South Belfast 
Community Unit of Management. In 1985 the Orchardville Society successfully 
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applied for financial support from the Department of Economic Development’s 
Action for Community Employment (ACE) scheme. 

The work scheme provides training for employment through assessment, 
vocational training, work experience, a support service and a sheltered 
placement scheme. Participation is flexible and is determined by the needs of 
the individual. Training takes place primarily on contract cleaning and grounds 
maintenance. Trainees progress from pre-employment training (including self- 
presentation and social skills training), to sheltered, closely supervised 
placements where they work alongside a trainer, to normal work experience 
placements in open work situations. The ultimate objective of the scheme is the 
placement in permanent employment of every individual who is assessed as 
capable of working and who wishes to have a job. The scheme is 65 per cent 
funded by the European Social Fund and 35 per cent by the South and East 
Belfast Unit of Management and the Eastern Health and Social Services Board. 
Of the intake, 80 per cent come from the South and East Belfast Unit of 
Management. 

In 1989 a proposal was submitted to Making Belfast Work’ requesting funding 
assistance for a horticulture scheme under the existing scheme. The scheme was 
aimed at developing a grounds maintenance/horticulture business throughout 
the Greater Belfast area. The overall objective was ‘to provide assistance for the 
establishment of a commercially viable operation leading to the employment of 
people with learning difficulties’ (Orchardville Society 1989). 

The more specific objectives were threefold: 


— to increase the number and range of contracts; 
— to extend the level and range of training available; 
— to provide employment for one individual with learning difficulties. / 


Like the community relations project described above, evaluation was a 
condition of funding. 

The various dimensions of the project can be utilized as a means of describing 
it and providing a framework within which the evaluation took place. 
Performance criteria for the evaluation can largely be inferred from the project’s 
stated objectives. Three criteria influenced the setting of the project’s objectives 
within the Making Belfast Work initiative; environment, education and employ- 
ment, in that many of the criteria for success were activity based. Performance 
could be monitored and compared with that pertaining before the project. 

Considerable progress was made along each of the three objectives: the 
number and range of contracts increased, some of the training has been NVQ 
(National Vocational Qualification) accredited, and the scheme employs four 
persons (one professional horticulturist plus two assistants), and one person with 
a learning difficulty although there is a good possibility of employing a second 
individual soon. As regards the overall commercial viability of the scheme, it has 
recently (July 1992) become part of the newly formed Orchardville company. 

The horticulture project is located within the Orchardville work scheme. The 
latter was founded on the belief ‘that people with learning difficulties should 
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have the same opportunities to employment as other members of the 
community’ (Orchardville Society 1986). The work scheme is itself part of the 
Orchardville society whose aim ʻis to promote the special needs of people with 
learning difficulties, and further their integration into the community’ 


` (Orchardville Society 1986). Given these broader remits, concentration on purely 


activity based or commercial criteria may be considered to be too restrictive since 
the project may also have assisted in the achievement of these more global 
objectives. 

How, if at all, can these objectives be translated into criteria for evaluation? 
Looking at the literature it would appear that both sets of aims are consistent 
with the concept of ‘normalization’ (Nirje 1969, 1976; Wolfensberger 1972) which: 
‘combines a set of values about the rights of people with mental handicap to 
enjoy a valued lifestyle, with a design of services which promotes opportunities 
for developing reciprocal relationships with others and becoming integrated into 
wider society’ (Atkinson 1988, p. 140). 

Normalization is one of the most influential concepts in mental retardation. 
The literature also provides support for the view that work will assist in the 
normalization process (Joyce and Corrigan 1986; CCETSW 1987; Whitely 1987; 
King’s Fund 1980, 1984). A framework of service accomplishment has been 
developed from the theory of normalization. Five areas are outlined that are 
considered as having an important influence on the quality of a person’s life: 
dignity and respect, community presence, community participation, choice, and 
competence (O’Brien 1986; Towell 1990). This provided a useful conceptual 
method for evaluating outcome from a user perspective. The evaluation sought, 
therefore, to include both service-based and client-based outcomes. Primary 


. sources of data for the former included the monthly progress reports submitted 


to Making Belfast Work, financial reports and annual accounts and interviews 
with key workers from the project’s management. The evaluation of client 
outcomes was based on data collected by means of exploratory interviews with 
key informants, unstructured observation of project activities and interviews 
with clients and their carers. 


Case study 3: consumer evaluation of breast screening programme 

The National Breast Screening programme is open to women aged between 50 
and 64, with a three-year screening interval. Results show that the survival rate 
among the screened population within this age range is between 20 per cent and 
25 per cent better than it is among those who don’t take up the initiative. The 
value of early detection by mass population screening has been evaluated by 
clinicians from randomized clinical trials. High compliance is an important pre- 
requisite for effective population screening. In order to reduce mortality by 30 
per cent, take-up rates need to be at least 70 per cent (Forrest Report 1986). 
Uptake of mammography (breast X-ray) among the eligible population may be 
the single most important determinant of the effectiveness of screening 


programmes. 
In Northern Ireland the implementation of the NHS breast screening 
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programme has been devolved to the four health boards. The Eastern Health and 
Social Services Board commenced its programme in November 1989. Having 
completed the first three-year screening round, it was felt appropriate to analyse 
the target statistics and compare them with Forrest’s recommendations and the 
national average. Uptake of the programme in Northern Ireland is 64 per cent 
compared with a national average of 73 per cent (O'Doherty et al. 1991). If breast 
screening is to succeed it must be acceptable to both its potential and actual 
users. Those invited for screening are healthy women who can choose whether or 
not to attend. If they are dissatisfied with their experience, they may refuse any 
subsequent invitation. Furthermore they may also influence the decision of other 
women. A desire to improve the acceptability of the programme in order to 
increase its subsequent effectiveness in reducing breast cancer mortality led to a 
user study. i 

Screening is intended to provide mortality and morbidity benefits for those 
women whose cancers are detected early and are treated by the programme. 
Clinical evaluations of mammography screening tend to focus narrowly on the 
health benefits, i.e. lives saved and improved quality of life for those women 
whose cancers have been detected and treated from ‘true positive’ screening 
results. Additionally it can provide benefits by way of information and 
reassurance about cancer status whilst at the same time giving rise to unintended 
or at least unwanted anxiety. Only when all these consequences are considered 
can the effectiveness of the programme be evaluated. Ignoring these aspects 
provides at best, a partial analysis and at worst misleading results. 

A survey of 400 eligible women was undertaken by postal questionnaire. The 
questionnaire was designed to elicit information on the factors influencing 
women’s decisions to attend or not, to assess their screening experiences, and to 
consider the nature and range of relevant outcomes to those eligible women and 
their expectations of the screening experience. 

The questions posed within the framework posited for user evaluations are 
now addressed within the case studies described. 


(a) Who is the user? 

Taking the user in all three case studies to be the direct recipient of the services on 
offer is a useful starting point, but not without problems. The key question in any 
evaluation is how representative views expressed by users are and, as a result, the 
extent to which they can be generalized. Two examples in the case studies 
illustrate the pitfalls of blind adherence to unqualified user feedback. 

The projects operating under the community relations programme, particu- 
larly the focused workshops, offered the opportunity for those attending to 
develop skills in dealing with anti-sectarianism and discrimination. Since 
participants self-selected to attend and, by definition, were interested and 
motivated in cross-community work, their views could not be seen as 
representative of typical service users, and hence generalization proved 
impossible. External validity was also problematic in the horticultural project. 
Here too, care had to be exercised in generalizing about client-based benefits of 
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the scheme as a model of day-care provision for those with learning difficulties. 
The referrals’ procedure was highly selective preferring individuals with low 
handicap and socially acceptable behaviours. Achieving the goals of ‘normal- 
ization’ may be easier than would be the case with more disadvantaged clients, 
mentally and/or socially. This must be borne in mind when the overall 
effectiveness of the scheme is assessed, otherwise claimed levels of benefit will be 
overstated. Self-selected users in the case of the community relations scheme or 
highly selective participants in the horticultural project did not therefore 
constitute a representative sample of users. What can be concluded from such 
research, however, is how effective the programmes were for these particular 
groups, in their specific circumstances. Such qualified findings have merit in 
themselves. 

The same, however, could not be said of participants involved in other types of 
community relations projects. Users who took part in cultural traditions work, 
inter /intra community development and high profile community relations work 
had no explicit affinity with the programme objectives. They were more 
concerned with the inherent merits of the activity; art, drama, sport, economic 
development, etc. As a collective, they were less predisposed to what service 
providers wanted from the programme and did, therefore, form a cohesive 
identifiable group whose opinions afforded an objective judgement on the 
service provided. Importantly, however, the programme providers were 
interested, as part of the evaluation, in an assessment of the knowledge and 
perceptions of the scheme among the wider community. One measure of the 
programme’s effectiveness, according to funders, was how well known it was 
amongst potential users. Seeking the views of the wider community proved, 
however, to have limited value for the effort and resources expended in 
undertaking a 2,000 random sample questionnaire. This had, in part, to do with 
some confusion in the minds of respondents about several similar schemes 
(Education for Mutual Understanding (EMU) and the Cross-Community Contact 
Scheme (CCCS) operating under the Department of Education for Northern 
Ireland (DENI) and the community relations programme run by local authorities. 
Beyond establishing awareness, few could offer detailed commentary on specific 

, vindicating an approach which favours the direct user as the focus 
for policy evaluations. It is, however, impossible to be unequivocal and 
prescriptive in circumscribing the direct service user as the unit of evaluation 
analysis. In the breast screening programme, for example, the ‘user’ was defined 
in terms of all women between 50 and 64 as the target population. The 
programme’s effectiveness is highly dependent on take-up of the programme 
and hence users are eligible women rather than attenders per se. In these 
circumstances the views of non-attenders on reasons for not participating, and 
their characteristics, were deemed to be as important as those of users. Was there 
evidence, for example, that social factors were implicated, so that women of 
lower social class and education were less likely than middle-class educated 
women to take up services? Did the groups differ in their views about preventive 
medicine, in their beliefs about health and their attitudes to screening? Were 
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social factors and psychological measures related? Answers to these questions 
would help shed some light as to what it is that women seek from breast cancer 
screening and what arguments differ in the preference functions of attenders and 
non-attenders. From an evaluation perspective, such knowledge would 
contribute to a greater understanding of how policies and strategies can 
consequently be formulated or designed to bring about greater compliance, 
given its demonstrated desirability. 

Even this wider definition of user, however, may not be as inclusive as is 
desirable. There are also consequences of the programme for another group who 
do not attend for screening. There may be women who, for various reasons, are 
outside the target population but who nonetheless are not indifferent to the 
existence of the screening programme. They are not eligible for screening but 
may feel ‘deprived’, i.e. feel worse off as a result of the programme’s existence 
than if it had not existed at all. There is a growing awareness in the health 
economics evaluation literature of the legitimacy of such a perspective, despite 
both the practical and moral difficulty of incorporating the views of such a group 
(Gerard et al. 1992). The general issue at stake here for the evaluator is when to go 
beyond the views of direct service recipients? The guiding principle, in response, 
is when the views of users are unrepresentative. The breast screening case study 
provided evidence of a skewed distribution in favour of higher socio-economic 
group users, making the views of non-attenders paramount. This contrasts with 
the community relations’ study where the views of non-users or potential users 
were deemed to be less important. Judgement by the evaluator lies at the heart of 
the process, but a judgement informed by principles of user representativeness, 
cohesiveness and delimitation. 


(b) Value of user input? 

Users, it has been argued thus far have an important contribution to make in the 
evaluation methodology. The validity and legitimacy, however, of their 
contribution is qualified by three factors; first, their capacity to act as informed 
consumer users; second, their willingness or ability to accept their role as 
sovereign consumers, and third, the extent of the divergences between their 
views and other stakeholders, particularly, professional groups. Let us examine 
each in turn. 

Many public services are delivered to users via agents. They exist because there 
is a major information asymmetry between the agent and the client. Moreover, in 
many cases, clients themselves are aware of this information gap and are quite 
happy for the better informed agent to fill it. This presupposes, however, that 
the agent will pursue actions in the client’s rather than their own interests. In 
such instances it may be argued that agents or representatives are in a better 
position to judge service outcomes or policy effectiveness and that the client or 
user view should be ignored since it is erroneous or misleading. The limited 
competence of users to make informed comment on programmes is illustrated in 
the following three examples from the case studies. The first two are taken from 
the community relations project, the third from the breast screening evaluation. 
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Consulting those participating in community relations projects gave rise to a 
number of unrealistic demands for improvements from well-intentioned but 
misinformed users. One of the problems which faced community relations 
officers in initiating cross-community projects was the absence of ‘neutral 
venues’. The territorial nature of Northern Ireland is such that social outlets are 
seen to belong to one side of the community or the other, the Protestant Orange 
or Catholic Parochial Hall. Each community feels ‘uncomfortable’ or even 
threatened when surrounded by the symbols of the other tradition which is 
hardly conducive to good community relations. The plea emerging from user 
group evaluations was for the capital provision of segregated community 
relations halls throughout Northern Ireland. Such a suggestion was totally 
unrealistic because it ignored the capital intensive (and subsequent revenue 
costs) nature of this proposal. Moreover building ‘neutral’ venues ‘flies in the 
face’ of advice from community relations professionals who insist that new 
physical structures will not create a change in attitudes, which is at the heart of 
the problem between the two communities. 

The second example relates to the merits of undertaking high profile 
community relations projects. These tend to be one-off events attended by a 
large number of people from both communities, for example, a musical, festival, 
play, sporting event, fireworks display. Because of the numbers involved and the 
advanced publicity, these events receive a large amount of media coverage. The 
entertainment value of such events is generally high and users tend to be very 
positive about staging them as part of the community relations initiative. 
Professionals, however, view such events as no more than a public relations 
exercise with very limited community relations value. There is little, if any, 
opportunity for both traditions to exchange views and there is no developmental 
aspect in the exercise. People turn up, enjoy the event and return home. 

Finally, in the breast screening programme, despite health education 
campaigns designed to inform consumers about the nature of breast cancer 
and the benefits of secondary prevention by screening programmes, a significant 
number of users (47.8 per cent) were under the misapprehension that screening 
prevented breast cancer rather than merely improved the chances of its earlier 
detection. These examples highlight where divergence of opinion existed and 
where the value of advice from professionals outweighed the expressions of user 
groups. In these circumstances users lacked the prerequisite information and 
knowledge of the programme’s objectives and established professional practice 
of achieving them. 

A second but related requirement for the legitimacy of user views is that the 
latter are able and want to express their preferences and opinions about the 
services they receive. The concern here is not that users are the best judges of 
services but that some user groups may not be able or want to exercise choice over 
some goods and services or voice their preferences. In such circumstances 
consumer sovereignty is diminished and there are obvious difficulties in eliciting 
views or aspirations directly. In the horticultural project, for example, deficiencies 
in the memories, communication and language skills and cognitive abilities of 
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the trainees restricted the scope and depth of the evaluator’s questioning as to 
the achievement of normalization objectives. Some researchers have been 
innovative in tackling similar problems. Booth et al. (1989), for example, 
undertook an evaluation into the deinstitutionalization of services for people 
with learning difficulties. Their objective was to elicit the views of those being 
asked to move from long-stay hospitals and hostels into less restrictive settings. 
Using a ‘visual game’ technique containing three stylized faces (happy, neutral 
and sad), they traced the preferences of the movers over a three-year period. 
Back-up interviews held with the respondents confirmed that those with 
learning difficulties had understood the questions, and answers were consistent 
with views emerging from the ‘visual game’. Yet the study clearly illustrates the 
limitations placed upon the evaluator’s scope for and depth of questioning. In 
the ‘visual game’ the question posed was ‘what sort of face would you have if 
you lived here — a happy, sad or sort of in-between one?’ 

In the horticulture evaluation it would have been advantageous to have 
sought the views of independent advocates. Since none were available, 
pragmatic constraints dictated that carers’ views were sought as a valid 
alternative. Further compensation for difficulties in deriving users’ views 
explicitly was achieved by seeking evidence on the attainment of project 
objectives from customers of the scheme. Testimony to the achievement of 
normalization characteristics was desirable in order to obtain feedback on the 
extent to which the scheme promoted social integration, including a greater 
understanding of, and in time, a greater acceptance of individuals with learning 
difficulties. 

Despite such attempts at triangulation, problems still arise. There are, for 
example, possible conflicts between the needs and aspirations of the client and 
their carers as representatives. Segregated services, for instance, in a social 
education centre, can offer valuable support and respite to carers but may be 
rejected on the grounds of ‘normalization’. Furthermore, diminished consumer 
sovereignty often means that interviews are conducted in the presence of a key 
worker, care manager, parent, or other person familiar to the client. Suggestibility 
of clients with learning difficulties is a problem for the researcher who values 
client autonomy. There is, therefore, the need to guard against erroneous 
inferences which have more to do with preferences of third parties than the 
client. In these instances the attempt to consult may be more misleading than 
acknowledged failure to do so. As alluded to earlier, the usefulness of a user 
input is further restricted by circumstances in which users do not want to 
exercise choice or articulate preferences. They may do so because they do not 
wish to bear the responsibility of user involvement or empowerment 
Individuals might choose to surrender their sovereignty to other parties to 
avoid blame or regret, lest their views as key stakeholders are influential in 
policy decisions and service reviews. 

The examples have highlighted difficulties in eliciting user views in the face of 
defective reasoning or poor communication skills and what steps can be taken to 
include surrogate views. More problematic are instances in which there is 
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a divergence of views or values between the legitimate stakeholders, and 
value judgements need to be exercised about the weight to be attached to the 
differing perspectives. There is no common panacea for resolving this issue. 
Questions of conflict resolution must be looked at in the light of particular 
evaluations, but there remains a strong case for the inclusion of the views of 
direct users. 

In each of the three case studies the experiences of users were instrumental in 
moulding the shape of the final evaluation design where, in their absence, there 
was a predisposition to professional sponsor views and concerns. The latter often 
adopt the restrictive position that evaluators limit themselves to final outcomes, 
outcomes moreover that can be easily specified and measured. Here an unduly 
relentless pursuit of precision, specificity and quantification of objectives can 
produce outcome measures that are so modest that ‘success’ becomes scarcely 
worth achieving. In the Orchardville project, too much emphasis was initially 
placed by the project manager on the Making Belfast Work objectives with the 
orientation towards quantifiable measures of training days provided, contract 
income secured, number of jobs created, etc. Incorporation of the users’ 
perspective gained through informal interviews with clients and their carers 
revealed that the programme was for them as much concerned with creating 
potentialities rather than just the final states of full-time employment. 

Given the multifarious nature of public services, and notwithstanding the 
problems of information asymmetry and consumer sovereignty, a user 
perspective in evaluation can help to militate against an over-reliance on and 
predisposition to objective rather than subjective indicators of performance. This 
point is illustrated in the screening study where, in the absence of a consumer 
perspective, its effectiveness in service-outcome terms would have concentrated 
on compliance and re-attendance rates. Client-based outcomes would have 
focused on reductions in mortality and morbidity. As a consequence of the 
adoption of this narrow perspective of what constitutes a programme benefit, the 
evaluation of the intervention may be incomplete. In focusing exclusively on 
objective indicators the approach would have failed to consider other relevant 
sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction to users. This is highlighted by the fact 
that information, reassurance and anxiety were also judged to be important 
outcomes of the programme to users, with 81.5 per cent reporting that screening 
is still of value even if it made no difference to prospective health status. To the 
extent to which such characteristics are important, but currently ignored in 
evaluations, the current measure of programme difficulties is understated, with 
consequent implications for programme efficiency. Incorporation of user views is 
a valuable safeguard against the adoption of overly simplistic inappropriate 
maximands. 


(c) Stage, level and cost of input? 

The review of the community relations programme was a formative evaluation 
which paid particular attention to both politicians’ and officials’ views of what 
the programme sought to achieve and ways they proposed to implement it. 
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Because this was an entirely new initiative a concentration on the views of 
service providers seems both logical and desirable, if only to clarify the 
somewhat nebulous political objectives recorded for many public policies. It is 
equally important to establish some initial rapport with users and provide 
feedback on the policy's implementation. The programme’s objectives, however, 
are long-term and involve changing attitudes and behaviour (e.g. greater mutual 
understanding). The impact of the initiative can only therefore be assessed by a 
summative evaluation in which users’ views are central. It is at this stage that 
they respond to the level, quality and type of programme on offer. The 
Orchardville project evaluation was summative in nature with much more 
explicit quantifiable short-term objectives. Here too, however, there were longer- 
term objectives of creating employment opportunities and commercial viability. 
In both cases the timeframe established for policy evaluations had more to do 
with an artificially constructed interval devised by funders than the realistic 
attainment of policy objectives. Evaluators should be allowed some flexibility or 
discretion in deciding the most appropriate stage of input. Premature evaluation 
amounts to no more than monitoring activity levels; delayed evaluation may 
postpone attention to policy revisions or termination, hence wasting resources. 

User evaluations are particularly valuable where they relate to programme 
specific evaluations. Provider organizations increasingly need reliable informa- 
tion about their activities. They also need to assess their progress and plan for the 
future in a more systematic way. Similarly funders or sponsors need to review 
their requirements for information from recipient organizations to ensure that 
such bodies, both statutory and voluntary, continue to meet their objectives and 
are sensitive to the views of and outcomes for users. In making resource 
allocation decisions, funders frequently have to make choices between 
alternative models of provision. In evaluating the effectiveness of these 
approaches, a consumer focus is valuable. In the horticultural project, given 
that social services are charged with the responsibility of buying day services for 
their clients, some insight into effectiveness of the project as one model of day 
care employment is useful. So too with community relations. Cross-community 
contact is but one model of conflict resolution whose effectiveness can be 
addressed by comparing the relative merits of this programme with alternative 
forms of provision. 

There is a further argument for the inclusion of user views in the evaluation of 
local service delivery programmes. The United Kingdom breast screening 
programme has been subject to periodic review and evaluation, and estimates 
exist of the take-up rate for the programme both nationally and regionally. This 
level of aggregation in programme evaluation, however, may disguise 
considerable variations within geographical regions. Statistical standardization 
of the characteristics of users within the national programme may conceal 
important within-region differences. In the screening programme, differences in 
local compliance rates could not be satisfactorily accounted for by the usual 
explanatory variables, suggesting that the effectiveness of some programmes 
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may be hampered by cultural or psychosocial impediments — inclusion of the 
user perspective allowed this hypothesis to be tested. 

Evaluations are not costless activities. The routine incorporation of user 
perspectives into evaluations is likely to add to these costs for a number of 
reasons. In the first place, there is likely to be greater use of subjective indicators, 
many of which can only be satisfactorily elicited via qualitative research 
methods. Evaluation designs will therefore increasingly include both qualitative 
and quantitative methods if user evaluations become more common. In all three 
case studies, interviews with users and participant observation were an integral 
part of the research methods. Secondly, in order to ensure representative and 
external validity of the evaluation results, sample sizes will have to be 
sufficiently large (low standard errors) with attendant cost implications. In 
addition to the financial resources available for evaluations, incorporation of user 
views requires particular expertise and research skills on the part of the evaluator 
especially in cases in which the views of the disabled, inarticulate or vulnerable 
groups are sought. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There is no doubt that the involvement of users in evaluating effectiveness in 
public policies is seen as increasingly important by service providers. The 
relative standing of users as stakeholders in the policy process will vary from 
token consultation to a genuine desire to elicit views which will inform and 
revise service provision. In the former case ‘taking note of users’ views’ is a 
hollow platitude which fails to appreciate the complexity of user evaluations. 
Some of these complexities arise from the amorphous nature of ‘the users’; who 
are they, how representative are they, how informed are they, how valuable is 
their contribution relative to professionals, how realistic are their demands, and 
so on? Addressing these questions may prove so daunting to would-be 
evaluators that they retreat in search of quantitative performance indicators 
some of which will be more concerned with activity levels than policy 
effectiveness. Whilst administratively tidy and consistent with the demands 
from auditors, such measures provide only a partial view of service effectiveness. 
We have attempted in this article to delimit the boundaries of user evaluations by 
setting out conditions under which their inclusion is most valuable. For too long 
evaluators have been sensitive to these pre-requisites without going on to 
address them specifically. 

By highlighting some of the key methodological problems encountered in 
adopting user evaluations to assess policy effectiveness, the intention is not to 
discourage but actively encourage this approach. Despite their complexities user 
evaluations are an important and necessary component within a multiple 
constituency framework where recipients are key stakeholders. The value of this 
approach is even more compelling in Northern Ireland where the absence of 
democracy and the attendant problems of public accountability strengthen the 
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need for a user perspective. Without this, major public services such as 
education, health and housing are in the gift of selected board members with 
little incentive to consult users. Evaluation of policies, which include a users’ 
perspective, must therefore be pursued and developed as the art of the possible, 
recognizing that what is possible is sometimes limited. 
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NOTE 


1. The Making Belfast Work initiative, launched in 1988, is designed to reinforce the efforts 
made through government departments’ mainstream programmes to tackle the economic, 
educational, environmental, health and social problems which exist in the most 
disadvantaged areas of Belfast. The particular targeted problems it seeks to address are 
unemployment, low levels of skill, poor educational achievement, poor health and a poor 
physical environment (Birrell and Wilson 1993). 
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MANAGING NETWORKS IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR: 
A THEORETICAL STUDY OF MANAGEMENT 
STRATEGIES IN POLICY NETWORKS 


ERIK-HANS KLIJN, JOOP KOPPENJAN AND KATRIEN TERMEER 


Public policy usually develops in complex networks of public, quasi-public and private 
organizations. It is now generally accepted that these networks set limits to the 
governance capability of the administration. A good deal less is known about the 
opportunities which policy networks offer for tackling social and administrative 
problems. This article deals with the way network management enables government 
organizations to benefit from networks. Building on the theoretical concepts of 
‘networks’ and ‘games’, two forms of network management are identified: 
management and network structuring. Four key aspects can be identified for both of 
these management forms: actors and their relations, resources, rules and perceptions. At 
the same time, criteria for the assessment and improvement of network management are 
examined. The article concludes with a consideration of the limits of network 
management. 


I INTRODUCTION 


The importance to government organizations of policy networks for the 
management of policy processes is clearly illustrated by the failure of the Dutch 
government to develop and introduce a new passport in the eighties. In 1981, the 
Dutch Parliament ratified the EC resolution in which it committed itself to the 
introduction of a new passport according to EC guidelines by 1 January 1985. 
Tenders were invited from private companies. 

Soon, the Ministries of Home Affairs and Foreign Affairs clashed with the 
result that no decision was taken regarding which company should be granted 
the assignment of developing the new passport system. The Ministry of Home 
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Affairs (MHA) represented the interests of local governments and of the state 
printing office (SDUB), the state-owned printers of the present passport. The MHA 
therefore wanted a decentralized passport system which would be developed by 
the state printing office. They felt the municipalities should be involved in the 
production and distribution of the new passport. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(MFA), which was responsible for the introduction of the new passport, wanted a 
centralized system which would guarantee optimal protection against fraud. 
This system differed to such an extent from the old one that the MFA did not 
want the existing network of actors to develop it. It was to be developed by the 
’KEP-consortium’, which consisted of two giants, Kodak and Philips, and one 
dwarf, Elba, a small printer of high quality stationery. 

In 1985, the Prime Minister intervened in order to break the deadlock. He 
suggested a compromise. The passport would be distributed by the munici- 
palities and the assignment would be a joint venture involving KEP and the SDUB. 
During the next few months however, KEP and SDUB failed to reach an 
agreement. In June 1986, the MFA signed a contract with KEP: the MHA had lost 
the bureau-political battle. 

The KEP contract involved the creation of a completely new network. A special 
plant was to be set up whose exclusive task would be the development of a 
passport system according to the MFA guidelines. In January 1988, the first new 
passport was to be distributed, but before that time problems arose. Within a few 
months, Kodak resigned from the project. Because the role of Philips was rather 
marginal, Elba became the main contract partner of MFA. In the autumn of 1987, 
the MHA made every effort to acquire a specimen of the new passport in order to 
have a reputable examining body assess the extent to which it was proof against 
fraud. However, since the ministry did not obtain a specimen in time, the 
introduction of the new passport had to be postponed. In the meantime, 
Parliament had become suspicious and decided to conduct an inquiry, which 
resulted in the resignation of two of the politicians responsible. In December 
1988, the contract with KEP was cancelled. Banks consequently refused to extend 
further credit, KEP went bankrupt. The responsibility for the development of a 
new passport was transferred to the MHA, which started a new passport project 
in 1990. 

Although several factors jointly responsible for the passport débâcle have been 
suggested, one appears to be particularly important: the way the MFA managed 
the process. The MFA was wholly committed to its own design for the new 
passport system. Actors who had different ideas were excluded from the process. 
Participation was restricted to those of like mind. By creating its own network, 
the MFA expected to be able to gain absolute power over the passport 
development process. By doing so, however, it rendered itself completely 
dependent upon one other partner. When this partner failed to comply with the 
contract, the project was doomed. 

The example of the passport débâcle illustrates that it is impossible, or at least 
precarious, to ignore the existence of networks. The network context of policy 
projects renders top-down management inadequate. Policy networks require a 
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different method of governing. However, although in policy science the idea of 
policy networks as a concept for analysing policy processes has gained pop- 
ularity, little attention has been paid to the question of how policy makers can 
manage these processes. The aim of this article is to offer a theoretical exploration 
of the possibilities and limitations of management in policy networks. 


I POLICY NETWORKS AND POLICY GAMES 

The definition of public policy as being the result of an interaction process 
between many actors of whom only a few are government bodies has gradually 
become widely accepted. In policy science there is increasing interest in the idea 
of policy networks as a concept for describing and analysing the setting in which 
policy develops and is implemented (Hanf and Scharpf 1978; Rogers and 
Whetten 1982; Hanf and Toonen 1985; Kaufman et al. 1986; Hufen and Ringeling 
1990; Jordan 1990; Rhodes 1990; Marsh and Rhodes 1992; Marin and Mayntz 
1991). The logical conclusion of this concept is that when a (governmental) actor 
tries to govern policy processes, he has to take the characteristics of this network 
into account. 

Networks are described in various ways. One major element common to these 
descriptions is that they concern more or less long-term relation patterns 
between dependent actors within which interactions take place (Hanf and 
Scharpf 1978; Benson 1982; Hufen and Ringeling 1990). We can describe 
networks, thus, as more or less stable patterns of social relations between mutually 
dependent actors which form themselves around policy problems or clusters of resources 
and which are formed, maintained and changed by a series of games (cf. Klijn and 
Teisman 1991). The policy network is the more or less stable context within 
which separate games about policy decisions take place. 

What is meant by a ‘game’ is a continuing, consecutive series of actions between 
different actors, conducted according to and guided by formal and informal rules, and 
which arises around issues or decisions in which actors have an interest (cf. Allison 
1971; Crozier and Friedberg 1980; Rhodes 1981). Policy forms the achieved 
outcome of these games. The cumulative effect from all the separate games 
results in specific patterns developing. In this way, policy networks arise around 
policy issues. Then in its turn the network forms the more permanent framework 
for subsequent games. 


Policy networks: some characteristics 

First and foremost, policy networks are characterized by the actors who are part 
of it and their relations with each other. An important precondition for these 
relations between actors to arise and to continue to exist is dependence. Actors 
are dependent on each other if they are unable to conclude games in a manner 
satisfactory to themselves without the cooperation of other actors. It is owing to 
this dependence that actors interact with each other. Through a consecutive 
series of interactions, a pattern of relations is established. The continuing series of 
games which take place within the network create and perpetuate a certain 
balance of resources such as powers, status, legitimacy, knowledge, information 
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and money within a network (Benson 1982; Aldrich 1979). The distribution of 
resources in turn affects future games within the network but at the same time is 
perpetuated or changed by those games. 

A network is characterized not only by its actors, their relations and the 
existing distribution of resources, but also by the prevailing rules. Rules are 
generalizable procedures which are used in games. These procedures, created by 
the actors jointly in the course of interaction, regulate the separate games within 
the network without determining them (Weick 1979; Giddens 1984). Rules 
regulate the behaviour of actors. They specify matters such as what is and is not 
acceptable, which positions actors may occupy, which actors may take part in 
which games, which action interconnects with which position, in what way 
decisions or policy products should be brought about and what costs and 
benefits correlate with particular behaviour (see, for example, Ostrom 1986). 
Rules are often ambiguous and there are many rules in existence at any one time, 
which means it is not always immediately clear to the players which rules are 
applicable and how rules which might be relevant should be interpreted. 
Furthermore these rules, in contrast to chess and soccer rules, for example, are 
not static. They are interpreted and changed during the interaction between the 
players (Morgan 1986; Giddens 1984; Burns and Flam 1987). 

Actors act on the basis of images and interpretations which they have adopted 
over a period of time. Perceptions are definitions or images of reality on the basis 
of which actors interpret and evaluate their actions and those of other actors 
(Weick 1979; Rein and Schon 1986; van Twist and Termeer 1991). On the basis of 
their perceptions, actors choose to participate in specific games within the 
network, they choose which objectives they anticipate achieving in those games 
and they select various strategies in those games. Networks are characterized by 
specific configurations of perceptions which are related to the history and nature 
of the network. The extent to which actors share perceptions with each other, 
however, can vary. 


The policy game 
Usually, only some of the actors from the network are involved in a game. The 
actors involved are the players in the game. Their aim in the game is to achieve 
specific objectives. To this end they employ strategies, i.e. they gear their actions 
and the objectives which they pursue to the strategic behaviour and objectives of 
other actors. A strategy is thus a cohesive series of actions whereby one’s own 
desires and ambitions are linked to the assessment of the desires and ambitions 
of other actors (see also, for example, Crozier and Friedberg 1980). Generally, an 
actor will not pursue only one objective in a game, but will try to achieve various 
objectives simultaneously. The dynamics of the game also offer him the 
opportunity to discover new and interesting objectives in the course of the 
game (March and Olson 1976). 

The position of the players in the game is not only determined by their chosen 
strategies and their interactions with other actors but also by the resources from 
the network which they are able to mobilize in the game. In other words: their 
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power in the game is determined by a combination of the resources which they 
might potentially mobilize, combined with their strategic abilities to put these 
resources to use in an actual game. The power of each actor exists and remains in 
existence on account of the fact that other actors consider him to be powerful. 
Thus power, like rules, is a construct of the actors in the network. 

Policy is a result of interactions between actors in games. Policy outcomes are 
policy measures or policy products brought about in games: for instance, a ` 
completed motorway, a reduction in agriculture’s waste emissions, concluding a 
legislation project, contracts or procedures being agreed between actors, but also 
non-decisions or blockades. A further characteristic of games is that they are 
highly dynamic. Uncertainty is an intrinsic characteristic of games in networks. 
This means that during the course of the game actors adjust their strategies to the 
behaviour of the other actors and that while they are playing they are acquiring 
knowledge about the feasibility of their objectives (Klijn and Teisman 1991). So, 
during the game, learning processes also occur in which actors adjust their 
objectives and perceptions to the options and opportunities perceived by them. 


The interactions between games and networks 

Networks and games are closely linked. The conceptualization chosen here was 
inspired by Giddens’ structuration theory (1984). The network forms the context 
within which games develop. It provides the resources and rules which are used 
by the actors in the games. The network structures the game without 
determining its outcome. The outcome and/or the policy are after all dependent 
on the strategies of the players. In their turn, the outcomes of games can, in the 
long term, change the characteristics of the network. Actors can, for example, 
influence the rule structure of the network by interpreting the rules in a 
particular way. The network is not only changed by conscious efforts on the part 
of actors. Unintended effects of behaviour on the part of actors may also result in’ 
changes at network level. 

The network is reproduced and changed in games. Thus, the observation that 
networks are of a stable nature means, in fact, that the actors repeatedly confirm 
the distribution of the resources, the prevailing rules and the existing perceptions 
in actual games. Total stability is, theoretically speaking, highly unlikely. Rules, 
for example, are mostly ambiguous. They require an interpretation from actors in 
actual games and this contributes to the change in their content. 


Til A MANAGEMENT PERSPECTIVE ON POLICY NETWORKS 


As the opening case study illustrates, the management of interaction processes in 
networks takes shape in situations in which various actors with divergent 
interests and objectives interact. Network management is aimed at improving 
game interaction and results (Koppenjan et al. 1993). Lynn argues that ‘successful 
public management can be viewed as effective gamesmanship’ (Lynn 1981, p. 
145). In principle, network management does not serve a central objective, but 
has a more facilitating role. The manager may be a governmental actor, but he 
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TABLE 1 Game management and network structuring 


Key aspects: actors resources rules perceptions 
Types of management: 
game management selective mobilizing anticipating compromising 
activation resources rules and joint image 
formation 
network structur- changing changing the changing the changing norms, 
ing relations distribution rules values and 
between of resources perceptions 
actors 


may also be an actor from outside government. It is possible that the role of 
manager may be performed by someone from outside the policy network, who 
will operate as a mediator. Although the manager is concerned with the way the 
policy process develops within the network, it would be a mistake to suppose 
that he has no interests of his own at stake. It is because the manager has 
something to gain, that he is willing to invest time and resources in facilitating 
the process. 


Two types of network management 

Based on the difference between games and networks described in the previous 
section, a distinction can be made between game management and network 
structuring. Game management concerns the influencing of interaction processes 
between actors, which involves anticipating the limitations and opportunities 
which occur within the network. In game management, the manager considers 
the characteristics of the network as a given. Network structuring on the other 
hand, is aimed at effecting changes within the network (cf. O'Toole 1988). 

The network manager has four key aspects available to him on each level for 
influencing games and networks: actors, resources, rules and perceptions. Table I 
shown above gives an outline of the key aspects for management at game level 
and network level and the corresponding activities. These activities will be 
further developed in sections IV and V. 


IV GAME MANAGEMENT: PROMOTING AND IMPROVING 
INTERACTION 


Game management is aimed at integrating the actors, resources and perceptions 
present within the network, bearing in mind the prevailing interaction rules and 
the distribution of resources. By strategic anticipation of the obstacles and 
opportunities present within the network, an attempt is made to promote the 
conditions for joint action or for creating common products. The activities 
indicated by the term game management are outlined below. They are illustrated 
by examples drawn from the decision making concerning the expansion of 
Schiphol, the Dutch National Airport. 
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Expanding Schiphol Airport 

Together with the port of Rotterdam, Schiphol Airport is the ‘engine’ of the 
Dutch economy. Until recently, the expansion of the airport occurred more or less 
autonomously: there was no planned coordination with developments in the 
local environment. For instance, because municipalities were not involved in the 
planning process for the airport, they built houses in places that were later to 
become badly situated in relation to the airport. The expansion of Schiphol’s 
activities conflicted increasingly with the quality of life in the area. Noise has 
traditionally been an important problem, but over the years, problems such as 
external safety, soil and air pollution reached the policy agenda. 

In 1986, in an effort to keep up with international competition, the airport 
executive presented the ‘Schiphol master plan’ for the further expansion of 
Schiphol in order for it to become one of the few airports in Europe with Main 
Port status. This involved more than a doubling of the number of passengers and 
the building of a fifth runway. The government supported this target on the 
condition that it was linked to a second goal: the solving of the environmental 
problems which would accompany such an expansion. The Ministry of Housing, 
Physical Planning and Environment (VROM) coordinated efforts to develop a 
plan which would accommodate both targets. 

In 1988, a project organization was set up in which relevant parties were 
invited to participate. It included members from the ministries of VROM, Home 
Affairs, Transport, Public Works and Water Management, and Economic Affairs, 
the province of North Holland, the municipalities of Haarlemmermeer and 
Amsterdam, the Executive of Schiphol Airport and Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM). 
Environmental groups and representatives of the local residents, however, were 
not invited. The project began in September 1989, with the signing of a joint 
declaration of intent, whereby the participants committed themselves to 
developing a joint plan with regard to the two targets. 

Subsequently, participants exchanged information about their preferences, and 
research was carried out into possible scenarios and their impacts. Two coalitions 
took shape: the province of North Holland and the municipality of 
Haarlemmermeer formed the environmental coalition, and the other participants 
the Main Port coalition. VROM had to adopt a neutral position in order to 
perform the role of coordinator, and could therefore not openly support the 
environmental coalition. An attempt to get a joint plan of action accepted failed. 
Another procedure had to be found. Under the chairmanship of the secretary- 
general of the VROM (the most highly placed civil servant in that ministry) a 
selected group of participants negotiated specific issues and their proposals were 
presented to the other members of the project. If these were not accepted, the 
process was repeated until they were. In this way a plan of action was 
formulated on which all the parties agreed. In April 1991, after some final 
wheeling and dealing, this plan was accepted by all the parties involved. 

The plan included a guided expansion of the airport, the re-routing of the forth 
runway and the construction of the fifth. The capacity of the airport would be 
used in such a way that noise nuisance would be limited. The demolition of a 
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number of houses and the insulation of others was also agreed on. Furthermore, 
the agreement included a number of measures in the field of external safety, 
transport and regional development. It was estimated that the plans would cost 
about 22 billion guilders. 

As a result of this network management, the first step was taken towards the 
coordinated planning of the future development of Schiphol. It proved to be 
possible to decide jointly on a plan in a way which might benefit all parties. 
Although the Main Port coalition had had to accept limits to expansion, it might 
nevertheless gain because of the reduction in the risk of political mobilization. 
There were also potential benefits for the environmental coalition, ie. the 
reduction in environmental damage. Without interaction, the environmental 
situation in the area surrounding the airport might have been even worse. 
Although the results of the project have been promising to date, further success is 
not assured. For instance, a number of important issues, such as night flights, still 
need to be resolved. Strategies of game management are discussed in more detail 
below. 


Selective activation of actors 

In a policy network there are a variety of actors at work. These actors have 
diverse interests, perceptions and resources. Starting from these different 
positions they are involved in processes within the network. This does not 
mean that they play a role in each process or each game. Game management can 
involve the inclusion or non-inclusion of actors in policy games. To that end, 
potential relations between actors need to be activated or blocked. This strategy 
is referred to as ‘selective activation’ (Scharpf 1978; Friend et al. 1974). By means 
of selective activation, the formation of restraining or driving coalitions with 
regard to specific policy proposals can be strengthened or weakened and 
blockades can be set up, avoided or broken through. 

The success of selective activation depends on a correct assessment of which 
actors are essential to joint action and the willingness of actors to invest their 
resources (Scharpf 1978; O’Toole 1988). Actors can be essential because they have 
an indispensable resource at their disposal, or because their participation confers 
a desired excess value on the joint action. Actors are undesirable if their presence 
is not strictly necessary but actually hampers joint action. Furthermore, actors 
can have at their disposal ’veto power’, which affords them the option of 
blocking interaction processes (cf. Kingdon 1984; Marsh and Rhodes 1992, pp. 
249-68). 

In the case of Schiphol, the actors relevant to both targets (further development 
of the airport and the safeguarding of the quality of life in the environment) were 
activated in order to facilitate the coordinated expansion of the airport, and 
resulting in a project organization in which 16 parties cooperated. Although this 
ensured the articulation of a variety of interests and issues, it made joint 
decision-making difficult. Therefore a second round of selective activation 
became necessary in which the number of participants was limited. This was 
effected by creating a working group (the Inner Circle’) within the project 
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organization. And then, of course, there was the problem of the environmental 
pressure groups and representatives of local residents which were not invited to 
participate. This means that in a future round of decision making, these groups 
will have to be involved. However, because they are not committed to the joint 
plan of action, reaching an agreement will not be easy. 


Mobilization of resources 

There is a specific distribution of resources within a network. Strategic 
anticipation of resources demands an exact assessment of the importance of 
specific resources to the progress and quality of a particular game. The actors 
who were invited to join the project organization for Schiphol were selected on 
the basis of their official positions, their expertise, their commitment to the two 
targets and their capacity to contribute to the creation of political and societal 
support. 

Closely linked to this is the problem of how necessary resources can be 
mobilized. Mobilizing resources often has its price. Bringing resources and their 
‘administrators’ together in one game, moreover, can cause complications. One 
possible solution to this is provided by the mobilization of ‘supporters’, i.e. 
tapping resources without the administrators of those resources actively 
participating in the game (Teisman 1992). If the price of mobilizing certain 
resources or actors is considered too high, replacement of resources can be 
sought. This assumes that actors do not have a monopoly on particular resources 
whereby they cannot be passed by. In the case of Schiphol this was effected by 
deciding to let the environmentalists’ viewpoint be represented by governmental 
organizations instead of pressure groups. 


The use of interaction rules 

In a game, players use rules. Some of these rules are known and are used 
consciously. Other rules are followed unconsciously, but are no less compulsory. 
The manager has to be aware of the prevailing rules, because contravening them 
disrupts the relations between actors and can lead to blockades in interaction. 
Knowledge of the rules of the network also makes it possible, based on a number 
of things that can be regarded as ‘obvious’, to get games underway quickly and, 
if necessary, to terminate them. 

In the case of Schiphol, the interaction between participants regarding such a 
strategic issue as the future expansion of the airport was a relatively new 
experience. Adequate routines for interaction were lacking. This meant that at 
the start of the process a great deal of energy had to be imvested in the 
development of rules. This was effected by the use of arrangements such as the 
signing of a joint declaration of intent and a joint plan of action. At certain points 
in the process, the way interactions were organized became the subject of explicit 
decision making, for instance when it was decided to establish a working group. 
In order to play the new game, new rules had to be developed. One may surmise 
that these rules will eventually become institutionalized and thus part of the 
network. 
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Managing perceptions 

Actors’ perceptions about problems and situations are often divergent. In order 
to achieve a specific policy objective it may be necessary to harmonize the actors’ 
perceptions (cf. Rein and Schon 1986). This is made possible by an exchange of 
objectives, executing ‘package deals’ or — in the case of incompatible objectives — 
‘agreeing to disagree’. If objectives are not mutually exclusive it is possible to 
achieve ‘consensus building’ (O'Toole 1988; Hanf and O'Toole 1992). 

One way out of conflicts and deadlocks may involve actors abandoning their 
original position and pursuing new goals which will benefit both parties. By 
redefining the issues it is possible in many cases to convert win-lose or lose-lose 
situations into win-win situations. The game manager will do his best to achieve 
such a redefining of the aim of the game (Forrester 1989). 

Managing perceptions was crucial to the Schiphol project. One implication of 
attempting to accommodate the two seemingly conflicting targets was that 
parties had to change their perceptions about their interests and goals and the 
ways to pursue them. Because the targets were formulated in general terms, 
there was room for participants to look for common ground for decision making. 
This process was structured by the formation of the working group (the Inner 
Circle) in which members’ conflicting perceptions were confronted. The results of 
this confrontation were meticulously communicated to the other members of the 
project organization. By correlating various problems, goals and measures, a 
package deal was created. The package deal meant that actors had to accept that 
they could not optimize their interests. It then became possible to find courses of 
action from which everybody would benefit. 


V NETWORK STRUCTURING: CHANGING THE NETWORK 


In this section the strategies of network structuring which are available to the 
network manager will be discussed: strategies aimed at changing the relations 
between actors, the existing distribution of resources, the prevailing interaction 
rules and the existing perceptions. They are illustrated by the case of the 
renovation of post-war housing in the Dutch city of Groningen. 


Renovation of post-war housing in Groningen 
In the mid-eighties, the renewal of the pre-war housing areas in Groningen, a 
medium-sized city of 170,000 inhabitants in the north of the Netherlands, had 
almost been completed. The renewal of these areas was based on the concept of 
‘building in the interests of the neighbourhood’. This meant a careful 
improvement of the existing dwellings for the original residents. The aim was 
to minimize the demolition of dwellings and to keep the new rents as low as 
possible. The renovations were carried out as a project: one by one, blocks of 
dwellings were improved mainly by renovating the existing dwellings. 

The renewal of the pre-war housing areas took place within a well organized 
local housing network. The actors of this network were sections of the 
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Department of Housing, Physical Planning and Environment, housing 
associations, tenant organizations, politicians, local estate agencies, financial 
organizations, developers, architects and research organizations. 

In one of the neighbourhoods, which consisted of pre-war and post-war 
dwellings, a project group which also coordinated the improvement of the pre- 
war dwellings started renovating those constructed post-war. They used the 
same procedures for the post-war dwellings as they had used for the pre-war 
dwellings. However, dissatisfaction with this method of improvement arose in 
the project group, which mainly consisted of civil servants. Improvements were 
mainly carried out on the outside (insulation) although some limited 
improvements on the inside were also made. The housing association and the 
civil servants concluded that the dwellings remained much as they had been: 
relatively small and basic. The improvements which were made did little to 
enhance their popularity on the local housing market. 

In September 1987, spurred on by this discontent, the project group came up 
with a radical new idea for improving the next block; an idea which had the 
support of the local council executive. The project group proposed demolishing 
the block of dwellings together with a number of the adjoining blocks and 
changing the layout of the neighbourhood. This idea constituted a radical break 
from the proposals that had been made so far and with the existing, mainly 
prewar, urban renewal traditions. There were vociferous protests from local 
residents. The social democratic party, which held a dominant position on the 
council, agreed with the tenants. Eventually, in 1988, the local council rejected the 
project group’s proposal. 

This blockage in the decision-making process was the reason why the local 
Physical Planning and Housing Department initiated a broad-based process 
which triggered a discussion on what was to be done about the post-war 
neighbourhoods. After a period of research and intensive interaction between all 
parties, in late 1989 a concept policy document was produced in which the ‘new 
policy’ was laid down. Its main aims were to increase the differentiation of the 
housing stock in post-war neighbourhoods (in price, size and dwelling type) by 
implementing more radical improvements and by building new dwellings. 
Following discussions and negotiations with housing associations, the document 
was accepted by the local council in early 1991. 

In addition, a new way of decision making was agreed by the various parties. 
The resultant policy document was to constitute the basis for a policy process at 
neighbourhood level in which plans were made for each post-war neighbour- 
hood which form the basis of the renovation of these areas. The drawing up of 
the plans was to be a concerted effort by all the actors concerned. Housing 
associations would perform a coordinating role in this process. In the period 
between 1991 and 1993, plans were made for all eight post-war neighbourhoods. 
On the whole, neighbourhood plans were drawn up in relative harmony. In 1993 
and 1994, almost all the neighbourhood plans were passed with little problem by 
the local council. The deadlock which had existed in 1988 was chiefly resolved by 
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effecting a radical change in the perceptions of the actors on renovating post-war 
neighbourhoods and by developing new decision procedures. Some of these 
strategies will be discussed in more detail in the following sections. 


Changing the relations between actors 

Network structuring can deal with relations between actors within a network. In 
addition, it can involve introducing new actors and excluding others or changing 
the relations between actors. The introduction or exclusion of actors can affect the 
relations between actors within the network. It can result in closed strongholds 
being broken open, offer scope for new ideas and enable new coalitions to form. 
Furthermore, this kind of change at the policy network level does not necessarily 
make itself felt in every game. The exclusion of actors, though, is not always easy 
to achieve, owing to rights which might be founded on long-standing practices. 

Changing the relations between actors can occur in various ways. Usually it is 
effected by establishing or changing long-term organizational arrangements 
which affect a number of games within the network. Arrangements in the 
framework of network structuring might be, for example, the introduction of 
consultation procedures, the establishment of advisory bodies, entering into 
long-term or extensive contracts or the setting up of public or private legal 
persons. 

In the case of renovating post-war housing, the local council used this strategy 
of introducing new actors or explicitly changing relationship between actors. The 
most important strategy was the attempt to create a smoothly functioning 
tenants association at neighbourhood level. Until 1988, only small tenants 
associations existed but no organization was available which could present the 
interests of tenants in a specific neighbourhood. Local government tried to create 
such neighbourhood tenants associations by offering all kinds of (subsidy) 
facilities. In almost every neighbourhood, the forming of a unified tenants 
association at neighbourhood level occurred very quickly. In all the neighbour- 
hoods these newly created organisations participated in policy processes. This 
gave the policy processes at neighbourhood level a strong legitimacy and 
facilitated the acceptance of the plans by the local council. 


Changing the distribution of resources 

Changing the distribution of resources within the network is aimed at effecting 
changes in the position of actors in the policy network by bringing about changes 
in the resources which they have at their disposal: money, formal positions, 
manpower, information, expertise and legitimacy. 

Influencing the resources in the network can be done in several ways. 
Influencing the resource information can take place by, for example, introducing 
new data systems or linking existing systems. Thus, legalizing the linking of 
databases will strengthen the position of various public services in combating the 
abuse of social services. Expertise and skills can be strengthened by means of 
training and schooling. Strengthening the legitimacy of actors or the support 
which they get can take diverse forms. For instance, the government can 
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recognize an organization as a discussion partner, give this organization access 
to permanent consultative bodies or even grant the organization a legal 
monopoly. 

Strategies to influence the distribution of resources were not a dominant 
feature in the case of renovating post-war housing in Groningen. Nevertheless, 
some strategies can be identified which were aimed at effecting minor changes in 
the resource division. Several subsidy instruments were developed to make the 
policy process concerning the neighbourhood plans more attractive. Besides the 
fact that funds were reserved for neighbourhood improvements (on condition 
that concrete plans were submitted) there was also the possibility for tenants 
associations to receive subsidies for special activities. These subsidies, which in 
principle were reserved use over a long period, were intended as an incentive for 
various actors to participate in the policy process at neighbourhood level. 
Changing interaction rules i 
In spite of the attention focused on the concept of rules (Burns and Flam 1987; 
Ostrom 1986), the form of management which involves the influencing of 
interaction rules has received little attention. The idea underlying this concept is 
that it is possible to steer a process in a particular direction by influencing the 
interaction rules. Given that actors are often only partly conscious of the rules 
which determine their behaviour, and that changing the rules is usually a long- 
winded affair, interaction rules are often difficult to influence. 

In the case study, the idea of ‘steering by means of procedures’ was practised 
in the sense that new procedures for decision making were agreed upon. But 
implicit attempts were also made to change the more informal rules of the 
network. It used to be standard procedure for new initiatives on renovation to be 
taken by the local Physical Planning and Housing Department. By allowing 
housing associations to take the initiative in developing neighbourhood plans, 
the department, supported by the local council executive, tried to call into 
question the ‘given nature’ of this informal rule and to stimulate housing 
associations to take new initiatives. 


Changing norms, values and perceptions 
Network management can also deal with changing the existing values, norms 


and perceptions of the actors within the network. By directing ‘internalization 
processes’, the manager can attempt to steer the values and perceptions of a 
target group in the desired direction (In ’t Veld 1991). 

In addition to persuasion strategies, network management can address itself to 
the organizing or promoting of an ‘open debate’ (Majone 1986, p. 457). A more 
radical, ‘tougher’ method is that of reframing. Reframing is an intervention 
which stimulates the actors involved to put their own frame of reference (frame) 
into perspective and to consider a situation or relation from another frame of 
reference. Reframing is aimed at effecting an illogical, irrational leap which can 
be compared to a ‘paradigmatic shift’. "The approach’ results in changing 
perceptions, behaviour and relations’, according to Levy and Merry (1986, p. 96). 
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Reframing can be effected by simulations or by organizing a confrontation 
between actors with new points of view. Striking, shocking events often serve as 
a trigger’ for reframing, whether consciously directed or not. 

In the case study, reframing strategies were important. In fact, one of the major 
causes of the initial blockade in the decision making on post-war neighbour- 
hoods were the differences between the various actors’ perceptions on 
renovation. Generally speaking, it can be said that in the beginning most 
parties had a ‘technical orientation’ towards renovating post-war neighbour- 
hoods. This orientation emphasized the technical defects of the housing stock 
and was aimed at making low investments to improve those defects. Conflicts 
arose when a new orientation became dominant. This ‘housing market 
orientation’ stressed the problem that the post-war dwellings did not meet with 
their inhabitants’ preferences and could only satisfy the housing preferences of a 
very small group of inhabitants who had low incomes. This meant that more 
radical measures for changing the housing stock of a neighbourhood sometimes 
needed to be taken. The local Physical Planning and Housing Department 
succeeded in legitimizing this new orientation by means of an intensive process 
of research coupled with interaction between all the important actors within the 
network. 


VI ASSESSMENT OF AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NETWORK 
MANAGEMENT 


Notwithstanding the previous arguments, there still remains the question of 
what should be understood by ‘good’ network management and which criteria 
should be employed in determining this. The problem with answering this 
question is that actors pursue different objectives which, moreover, can change in 
the course of the policy process. For this reason, the achieving of objectives 
cannot be a guiding criterion in structuring and assessing network management. 
In this section a number of norms will be formulated which emphasize the 
quality of policy processes. 

Based on the idea that networks are often characterized by cooperation 
problems caused by the lack of a dominant decision centre, network manage- 
ment is considered a success if it promotes cooperation between actors and 
prevents, by-passes or removes the blockades which obstruct that cooperation. 
This can be effected by taking advantage of the opportunities and avoiding the 
threats which can occur at game level and through actively influencing 
opportunities and threats at the level of the network and its environment. This 
general norm for assessing network management is further developed below 
based on six properties which are required of ‘good’ network management. 


1 Achieving win-win situations 


Instead of concentrating on one actor achieving his objective, network 
management needs to address itself to bringing about a situation which 
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represents an improvement on the starting position for all those concerned. This 
does not mean that all those involved will achieve their objectives to the same 
extent. In many cases it will not be possible to give all the actors a feeling of 
winning. In such cases, a situation can be fostered which makes non- 
participation in interactions less attractive than participation (Dery 1984; 
Teisman 1992, p. 96). Good management contributes to the stimulation of 
interactions which will lead to such a situation, and to the breaking through of 
deadlocks which prevent the achieving of win-win situations. 


2 Activating actors and resources 

Interaction assumes that actors are willing to invest their resources in a joint 
process. This means that they need to realize the attractiveness of that interaction 
process. Network management needs to be aimed at promoting that willingness 
and should therefore stimulate enthusiasm. 


3 Limiting interaction costs 

The costs of interaction should be kept within reasonable limits. If interaction 
leads to endless squabbling or trench warfare it can cause participation in the 
interaction to result in a waste of resources and energy. It is necessary to prevent 
actors pulling out in disillusionment after an enthusiastic start. Interaction costs 
should be proportionate to the stake in the game. Network management should 
be aimed at restructuring, avoiding or ending interactions which lead to win-lose 
or lose-lose situations (Koppenjan 1993). In addition, good management of 
conflicts makes heavy demands on network management. Suppressing conflicts 
threatens the quality and transparency of the interaction. Regulation should 
prevent conflicts becoming dysfunctional and destructive (Termeer 1993). 


4 Procuring commitment 

In addition to mobilizing actors and resources, network management needs to 
induce those involved to make a commitment to the joint undertaking. Without 
this ‘voluntary binding’, cooperation threatens to founder on the strategic 
uncertainties which play a role in collective action: the danger that the impact 
of actions will be shifted onto others or that actors will pull out at crucial 
moments and leave others with the risks (Olsen 1965). By procuring a form of 
commitment to the collective action, this danger of withdrawal can be curbed. 
This commitment from the parties concerned can consist of informal agreements, 
or of more formal arrangements entering into convenants or contracts or the 
establishing of autonomous legal persons (Teisman 1992). 


5 Political-administrative management 

In network management particular attention needs to be focused on political 
commitment. The functioning of networks, indeed, is sometimes seen as posing a 
threat to the position of representative bodies such as municipal councils, the 
Provincial States and Parliament (Hufen and Ringeling 1990, p. 251). The 
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existence of policy networks does not mean, however, that representative bodies 
are by definition excluded. On the contrary, they are often part of networks. For 
this reason, good political-administrative management is a part of network 
management. It is particularly important to link up the various games in which 
representative bodies are involved with the games which are being played 
elsewhere in the network. The quality of political-administrative management 
stands or falls by the manager’s ‘feeling’ for determining which information is 
relevant and for choosing the correct moment for political-administrative 
harmonization attempts. 


6 The quality and openness of the interaction 

Network management needs to do justice to the quality and openness of the 
interaction within networks (Majone 1986). After all, one of the dangers 
connected with the functioning of networks is that external effects are produced 
which are damaging in the longer term, both to those involved within the 
network and to others not represented within the network. Furthermore, it is 
necessary to prevent a stranglehold consensus emerging within the network 
which results in ‘groupthink’ type situations in which criticism is not accepted 
and risks and the external impact of decisions are ignored, with all the 
concomitant repercussions (Janis 1982; ’t Hart 1990). 


VII THE MARGINS OF NETWORK MANAGEMENT 


Management in policy networks requires a great deal of patience and a feeling 
for the relations and the options which can be found within the network. The 
network manager has limited resources at his disposal and is dependent on 
others. Not all key aspects are equally easy for him to influence. His attempts to 
influence can be neutralized by the strategies of others. His efforts to improve 
interaction processes can be in vain. The margins for network management are 
not always wide. Moreover, the manager is himself part of the network and has 
his own interests, values and perceptions. This complicates his relation with the 
other actors. 

On the other hand, he can undertake attempts to influence, in the same way as 
other actors, which means he is not powerless. His interventions can promote 
interaction, help to restructure the direction of interaction processes and 
introduce new values, ideas and actors. Network management cannot guarantee 
better interaction development and better policy outcome but does increase the 
chances of these things occurring. The opportunities for network management 
should not be underestimated, either. The fact that many actors are involved in 
policy processes in networks affords the manager the scope to introduce his own 
ideas and reactivate stagnating processes. Furthermore, the influence of the — 
often indirect - management strategies dealt with here, could well be much 
more radical and far-reaching than those of the classical, more short-term 
oriented, direct strategies. 
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SHOULD ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 
COMMISSIONS BE DECOMMISSIONED? 


CHARLES POLIDANO 


This article compares two approaches to administrative reform. The first, the traditional 
approach, relies on the generation of a reform blueprint by an autonomous commission 
made up of non-bureaucrats. The second and more recent approach relies instead on a 
small unit often staffed by civil servants and reporting directly to the highest political 
authorities. 

The new approach offers reformers the flexibility needed to circumvent opposition yet 
achieve rapid results: an advantage essential to successful reform, yet signally lacking in 
the traditional approach. This is amply borne out by case studies from Britain, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. The administrative reform commission may now be an 
obsolete instrument. 


For as long as there has been bureaucracy, there have been efforts to reform it. 
But if bureaucracy tends to perform below expectations, so does administrative 
reform itself. Efforts to bring about administrative change have failed much more 
often than they have succeeded (Caiden 1991). The graveyard of reform is large, 
and it is dense with tombstones. 

The traditional approach to reform has been to assign the task of diagnosing 
problems and prescribing solutions to a high-profile commission appointed from 
outside the bureaucracy. In the 1980s, however, a new approach took shape: one 
relying on insiders rather than external commissions. With the change, the 
fortunes of reform appear to have improved. The ‘new’ reforms have had their 
share of question-marks; yet they have undoubtedly generated far-reaching 
administrative change (Aucoin 1990a). Is the coincidence of new approach and 
better results just that — a coincidence? 

Not many authors have sought to assess how the choice of approach 
influences prospects for success. This is exactly what I aim to do here. Often, 
the success of the new reforms relative to previous efforts is simply put down 
to stronger political backing. My contention is that while political will 
was indeed crucial to the outcome, it was not enough: the approach taken 
was just as crucial. 
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This article relies on cases drawn from four countries: Britain, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. These countries are the main birthplace of the new 
reforms. They have an added advantage for our purpose: that while they have 
their differences — notably federalism in Australia and Canada — they share many 
institutional similarities. This minimizes the risk that the success or failure of 
reform in one country as opposed to another is put down to approach when, in 
reality, unappreciated political or institutional factors may have made all the 
difference. 

However, drawing our cases from such a select set of countries might raise 
doubts about the wider applicability of the lessons learnt. We will return to this 
point at the end of the article. Let us first take advantage of the commonalities 
within our sample group to see just what difference approach can make to the 
outcome of administrative reform efforts. We begin with some examples of old 
style reforms, and after a brief evaluation of these cases we turn to examples of 
new style reforms. 


THE ’OLD’ REFORMS: 1960s AND 1970s 


Three cases are presented here: the Fulton Committee in Britain, the Coombs 
Commission in Australia, and the Lambert Commission in Canada. The first 
was a committee of inquiry, the others fully-fledged royal commissions. 
The first two concentrated on staffing and organization, the last on financial 
management. 

All were appointed as flagships of governments’ reforming intent. All 
presented blueprints for far-reaching change. All saw the reforms they launched 
lose headway and sink with barely a ripple within a few years. Hopes for change 
were high at the outset; by comparison, the results achieved were meagre in the 
extreme. 


Britain: the Fulton Committee, 1966-8 

In 1966 a reformist British Labour government appointed the Fulton Committee 
to ‘examine the structure, recruitment and management, including training, of 
the Home Civil Service and make recommendations’ (Fulton 1968, p. 107). In its 
report of two years later, Fulton found that the British civil service was organized 
on totally obsolete lines. It was built around a ‘cult of the generalist’ which had 
to be replaced by a new managerial and specialist orientation. 

Fulton’s principal means of doing so was to dismantle the barriers between the 
multitude of different classes or career streams and set up a new, unified 
structure in which each position would be filled by the best qualified candidate 
regardless of grade or class. The new system would break the grip on senior 
positions of the largely Oxbridge-educated generalist élite - a group ‘which 
aroused the deepest hostility of reformers’ johnson 1976, p. 287). Fulton also 
recommended that the job of developing this structure be entrusted to a new 
Civil Service Department reporting to the Prime Minister. 
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Predictably, the reform was strongly opposed by civil service unions. The 
administrative élite was also alienated by Fulton’s unfortunate choice of the term 
‘amateur’ to describe it. The emotions this one word aroused were powerful 
indeed. Over twenty years later, a former Permanent Secretary could still accuse 
Fulton of torpedoing its own boat by ‘stridently anathemizing’ top civil servants 
(Stowe 1992, p. 392). 

Against such sources of opposition, the Fulton Committee could muster only 
weak support. The Civil Service Department was unable to break free from the 
traditional civil service outlook. The Prime Minister's backing proved 
evanescent. And in 1970, only two years after Fulton reported, the Labour 
government was defeated at the polls. 

Implementation did not come to an abrupt halt. However, the committee’s 
recommendations were defanged in the process. The grading structure was 
simplified, but specialists continued to be compartmentalized. The adminis- 
trative élite was formally abolished, but generalist administrators retained a fast 
track to the top. By the late 1970s, Fulton had been decisively defeated — 
notwithstanding the civil service’s pretence at faithful implementation (Kellner 
and Crowther-Hunt 1980, pp. 78-80). 

The 1990s may yet add a postscript to the Fulton saga. Following their 
investigations into the Thatcher era reforms, Gray et al. (1991, p. 45) reported 
being ‘told repeatedly’ that ‘without Fulton many of the changes that took place 
would not have been possible. As one former senior official remarked, “its 
products influenced a generation of administrators who rose through the ranks 
to become leaders of later change programmes” ’. The view of Fulton as a failure 
may thus need qualification. The fact remains that Fulton did not achieve its key 
aims; but it did pave the way for later reforms, which are themselves achieving 
much of what Fulton wanted. Of these more later. 


Australia: the Coombs Commission, 1974-6 

In 1972, Australia’s Labor Party came into office after twenty-three years in 
opposition. Inexperienced and impatient ministers, suspicious of the bureau- 
cracy, came up against the limitations of a sluggish government machine. This 
led to a demand for reform, which the government acted upon immediately after 
winning a second election in mid-1974. 

The Coombs Royal Commission on Australian Government Administration — 
commonly called RCAGA — was set up to look at, among other things, ministerial- 
civil servant relations, accountability mechanisms, central controls, personnel 
policies, the role and staffing of statutory corporations, and policy coordination 
within government. This was a very broad mandate: as Weller and Smith (1977, 
p- 10) suggest, too broad. 

The breadth of the RCAGA’s mandate was fully reflected in the scope of its 
report. The commission criticized Australia’s closed career system, in which 
people entered the civil service at junior levels and rose through the ranks, as 
producing a ‘self-contained élite group’ with an inbuilt bias in favour of the 
status quo. Officials had to be made more accountable and more responsive to 
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the community. The old doctrine of ministerial responsibility for all a 
department's actions was outdated. 

Among the concrete measures recommended by Coombs were developing a 
budget planning system (forward estimates); delegating administrative powers 
to heads of departments; giving heads some degree of direct responsibility; 
rotating them every seven years; delegating departmental decision-making 
powers to the local level; creating a more flexible grading structure at senior 
levels; and developing an affirmative action policy for disadvantaged groups. 
The commission also looked at organizational arrangements in the economic, 
industrial and scientific policy fields (RCAGA 1977). 

This was a very eclectic agenda. Simply summarizing the recommendations is 
difficult. There was no central theme or thrust to the report, and that was a 
tactical error on the commission’s part (Wilenski 1982). The RCAGA appeared to 
have been directed partly by its members’ individual interests and concerns 
(Weller and Smith 1977, p. 11). Its sweeping criticism of the ‘self-contained élite 
group’ could only have damaged the commission’s credibility in the eyes of 
irritated senior officials. 

Throughout its investigations, indeed, the commission made few friends 
within the service — particularly in the powerful Treasury. The RCAGA was 
bedevilled by leaks and the publication of controversial papers written at its 
invitation by academics (Weller and Smith 1977). The task of gaining political 
backing became complicated by Labor’s defeat at the polls towards the end of 
1975, before the commission reported. The new government was ‘wary of what 
the report might contain, and not identified with [the commission’s] work or 
thinking’ (Matthews 1978, p. 270). The government even set up its own 
Administrative Review Committee to look for cost-cutting opportunities while 
Coombs was still at work. 

Two years in the making, the Coombs reform programme emerged stillborn. 
The government did put up a pretence at implementation, but it made few real 
changes. Administrative reform was no longer on the political agenda (Wilenski 
1986). The opportunity for real change, if there ever was one, had been lost. 


Canada: the Lambert Commission, 1976~9 
From the 1970s on, Canada’s federal government began to generate 
unprecedented — and partially unpredicted — budget deficits. In 1976 the 
Auditor General stunned the nation with a report saying that Parliament and 
government were losing control of the public purse. The government’s 
immediate response was to appoint the Lambert Royal Commission on Financial 
Management and Accountability. The commission was to propose a manage- 
ment system that would ensure sound financial control and make heads of 
departments and Crown agencies accountable for their administrative 
performance. 

The commission reported two and a half years later. It proposed an 
accountability regime that revolved around planning and goal-setting. The key 
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players in this regime would be Parliament and, inside government, a 
strengthened Treasury Board. 

Parliament was to hold the government accountable for its management of 
public funds on the basis of a five-year fiscal plan setting expenditure ceilings. 
The government would have to explain variances from the plan. Parliament’s 
Public Accounts Committee would also be able to call deputy ministers 
(permanent heads) to account for their administrative performance. 

Departments, in the meantime, had to prepare their own plans and 
performance targets and carry out evaluations of their programmes. The 
Treasury Board was to review departments’ expenditure plans, monitor their 
performance, and see that they upgraded their accounting systems and internal 
audit capabilities. It was also to take on important staffing powers (Royal 
Commission, Canada 1979). 

By the time Lambert reported, however, some important changes had already 
taken place. An office of Comptroller General — chief accountant to government — 
had been established in parallel with the Treasury Board Secretariat’s financial 
division, rather than in lieu of it as Lambert wanted. A new cabinet decision- 
making system was being introduced in an effort to make senior ministers 
responsible for managing money as well as policy. Some of Lambert’s key 
proposals were out of step with these changes. As a result, implementation of the 
Lambert report was fragmentary (Charih 1991). 

But Lambert’s most serious flaw was seen to be its apparent expectation that 
planning and evaluation were the answer to the problems of government. It 
proved very difficult to produce reliable fiscal plans. Programme evaluations 
were a disappointment, and with reason. If departments prepared rigorous and 
frank programme evaluations for Parliament to scrutinize, they would in effect 
be sabotaging their ministers. Unless, that is, ministers were absolved of 
responsibility for ‘administration’, broadly defined. This seemed an insuperable 
difficulty. As A.W. Johnson (1992, p. 15) said, “How to do this in the real world of 
politics and parliamentary government, and how to do it without erasing the 
accountability line between politicians and the public for the delivery of public 
services, was never resolved.’ 

Lambert presented its proposals as part of a vision in which the cold 
rationality of management superseded politics itself. When politicians looked 
at this picture, they recoiled. ‘Our system of government,’ said a provincial 
premier, ‘is a democracy, not a technocracy’ (Blakeney 1981, p. 4). Lambert's 
recommendations would have failed even had they been fully implemented. 


The ‘old’ reforms: an evaluation 

Not all the administrative changes that took place during this period were led by 
commissions. In fact, as we have seen, the commissions produced few real 
changes. But the commissions reviewed here represented the most important 
reform efforts of the time in their respective countries; what happened to them 
merits particular attention. 
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In theory, appointing an external commission to come up with proposals for 
reform has its advantages. Being independent of the bureaucracy, a commission 
is not blinkered by prevalent beliefs or ideas. It can carry out research, invite 
public input, and take the time to carefully investigate the problems with which 
it is dealing. Harried government officials have neither the time nor the resources 
to do so. The solution that a commission comes up with is therefore more likely 
to be coherent, complete, and carefully thought out. In addition, the public 
presentation to government of a commission’s report is a newsworthy event 
which catches media attention; publicity can help generate public interest in and 
support for reform. 

In reality, however, these advantages often prove false. The absence of links 
with the bureaucracy means that when an external commission disbands, reform 
has no other support base (Wilenski 1986). Senior civil servants, possibly much 
criticized in the commission’s report, are supposed to swallow that criticism and 
reform themselves. A commission can recommend that implementation be 
entrusted to a body created for the purpose: this was Fulton's strategy. But as 
Fulton found, it is difficult to ensure that the new body is staffed by the right 
people. 

There is also a fine line between taking the time to do a proper job and 
taking too long about it. Commissions seem to need at least one year, often 
two. When administrative reform appears on the public agenda, the moment 
has to be seized for it will not last long. By the time a commission reports, 
the government may have either lost interest or lost office’ (Wilenski 1986, p. 
267) — as the Australian case illustrates so well. Or, if reform is unavoidably 
urgent, the government will have taken measures of its own - however 
half-hearted — by the time the commission’s report is ready. This can make 
parts of the report out of date the moment it is released. Such was Lambert’s 
fate in Canada. 

Nor does the ability to carry out research assure a better reform programme. In 
Australia, the Coombs Commission was unable to come up with a cohesive, 
well-packaged agenda after two years’ deliberation. Canada’s Lambert report 
was two and a half years in the making; yet on publication it immediately drew 
fire for ignoring political reality. 

It seems there is a strong temptation for commissions — even well managed 
ones — to come out with grand agendas and bold statements. This may be done 
to justify the anticipation that a long wait produces; or else to make as big a 
splash as possible in the pool of public opinion, in the hope that the waves will 
sway decision-makers. But all that these bold statements do is to build 
excessively high public expectations while alienating civil servants with 
unnecessary criticism. 

The irony is that — as Self (1978) has noted — the actual recommendations are 
often much tamer than the ambitious opening statements would lead one to 
expect. Yet those opening statements can set the tone and doom the 
recommendations, however reasonable in themselves, to a Both Fulton 
and Lambert suffered in this way. 
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Furthermore, commissions appear to suffer from a rigidity in communications 
which is not eased by their ability to invite public input. When commissions hold 
public hearings, they are often caught in a position of being able to listen but not 
to talk — because they have nothing yet to say, or because they dare not divulge 
their ideas (Weller and Smith 1977, p. 16, on Coombs). Their recommendations, 
when ready, then come as a surprise. This is a big disadvantage in trying to gain 
acceptance for new ideas or methods. 

Paradoxically, a commission’s reform programme is also at a disadvantage — 
from the government’s point of view — in being laid out all at once. There can be 
no proceeding in stages, no negotiating crucial initial changes into being while 
holding later, more radical measures close to one’s chest. But since a report is 
always couched in terms of worthy goals such as improving efficiency, the 
government would find it difficult to allay opponents’ fears by rejecting the 
controversial parts. That would be seen by the public as a retreat. The way out 
for the government then becomes pretence: to appear to act while making only 
cosmetic changes. 

Finally, the image of commissioners and research staff engaged in 
dispassionate investigation and analysis is not necessarily correct. Caiden 
(1988, p. 333) calls the reforms of this period ‘technocratic’ by comparison with 
the ideologically driven changes that were to come later. But some commissions 
took on distinct political or ideological overtones. In spite of their facade of 
dispassionate rationality, it is surprising how often commissions have been used, 
or at least seen, as political instruments. 

Australia is the best example. Some saw the Coombs Commission as an 
instrument to remould the public service in the Labor Party’s image: a leading 
opposition critic said as much outright (Weller and Smith 1977, p. 24). This view 
~ an outcome of the political situation at the time the commission was appointed 
— was an important factor in the latter’s undoing. Even Fulton had its subtle 
ideological overtones: key members of the committee were predisposed from the 
start against the generalist élite. Inevitably this attitude filtered through to senior 
officials (Kellner and Crowther-Hunt 1980, pp. 27, 62-4). 

The prospect of being investigated by a commission that was predisposed 
against them could not have been reassuring to senior civil servants. It would 
surely have predisposed them against the commission’s recommendations. 

Of course, these disadvantages were not the only reasons why administrative 
reform commissions fared so poorly. A key factor was and is political will But 
political will is not the be-all and end-all of reform: it cannot be relied upon to 
overcome all obstacles. As we shall see, the approach taken by the new reforms 
was a decisive factor in their success. 


THE ‘NEW’ REFORMS: 1980s TO DATE 


The cases presented here are from Britain, New Zealand and Australia during 
the tumultuous 1980s. These reforms have been low-key and unassuming 
compared to previougefforts - so much so that they have no ready titles to go by. 
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Yet they have succeeded where the old failed. And some of the changes that have 
been achieved are as fundamental as any proposed by the old commissions. 


Britain: the Thatcher reforms from 1979 onwards 

The course taken by Margaret Thatcher’s management reforms has been well 
charted elsewhere (among others, Hennessy 1989; Metcalfe 1993). But the 
journey bears retracing in order to bring out the contrast with previous attempts 
at reform and to draw attention to some particularly important turns along the 
way. 

The drive for reform in Britain began very shortly after Margaret Thatcher 
took office in 1979, with Sir Derek Rayner’s move from Marks and Spencer to a 
‘new Efficiency Unit within the Prime Minister’s Office. As head of the unit 
Rayner reported directly to the Prime Minister, and he had her full backing. 

A fact often overlooked is that Rayner was no newcomer to Whitehall and its 
ways; he had worked in government before (Hennessy 1989). He knew what he 
was taking on, and he started small. His Efficiency Unit numbered hardly more 
than half a dozen. His strategy was to investigate specific areas of activity — the 
famous Rayner scrutinies — and leave across-the-board reforms for later. The 
scrutinies would look for cost savings or performance improvements, and each 
had to be ready in ninety working days. The protagonists of each scrutiny would 
not be Efficiency Unit staff but people inside the department concerned; they 
would be free from restrictions and their report would go straight to the minister 
without alteration. 

This approach had two main goals. First, it sought to harness the talent and 
desire for betterment that Rayner believed amply available within the civil 
service. Second, it aimed at quick results. Particularly for the latter reason, it was 
a radical innovation. 

Not all scrutinies were successful, of course. Nor did smallness and reliance on 
insiders assure the Efficiency Strategy universal popularity. One Permanent 
Secretary dubbed Rayner a ‘knickers man’ (Gray et al. 1991, p. 46). But there is no 
doubting that the approach did get quick results. By the end of 1982, when 
Rayner was preparing to leave, 130 scrutinies had saved 16,000 posts, £170 
million in annual running costs, and £39 million more in one-time expenses 
(Hennessy 1989, pp. 598-9). Implementation was assisted greatly by the 
imperative of Thatcher’s cost-cutting drive, which made departments scramble 
to find savings. 

By 1982 the scrutinies had paved the way for the next stage: the Financial 
Management Initiative, or FMI. The FMI was meant to apply the lessons of the 
scrutinies to the entire service. It sought to clarify responsibilities within 
departments, to give managers more autonomy in achieving clearly defined 
objectives, and to provide the necessary back-up for this to happen. It relied on 
three elements: top management information systems; decentralized budgetary 
control through a hierarchy of cost centres; and performance appraisal systems. 

Implementation was patterned on the Efficiency Unit model. A half-dozen 
strong Financial Management Unit was set up. Initial hostility in departments 
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was overcome by compelling them to put systems into place, yet without 
denying them the discretion to tailor the systems to their own specific needs. The 
Financial Management Unit lent its backing to those implementing the systems 
and sought to disseminate particular examples of good practice. It also cultivated 
the media to publicize its efforts and ‘establish a legitimacy that would be 
difficult to oppose’ (Gray et al. 1991, p. 48). 

The FMI ushered in a new era of management awareness and cost 
consciousness among senior civil servants. But it also had its problems. Its 
impact was stronger on the control of administrative running costs than that of 
programme expenditures. Political considerations continued to overrule 
managerial rationality. There was no administrative incentive to improve 
efficiency because departments could not keep any of the savings they made. 
And managers did not get enough autonomy, particularly over staffing 
which remained under tight central control (Gray et al. 1991). In short, now 
that reform had taken on the wider arena, it was coming up against the outer 
barriers of cultural, systemic and political limitations (Metcalfe and Richards 
1987). 

Pushing those barriers back was the basic aim behind the third stage of reform: 
the Next Steps initiative. The genesis of Next Steps was a 1987 efficiency scrutiny 
intended to identify remaining obstacles to better management and recommend 
new measures to deal with them (Jenkins, Caines and Jackson 1988). 

In its original version the report recommended that central controls on pay, 
grading, hiring, and other administrative functions be largely scrapped, as 
should the fiction of ministerial responsibility for everything done by 
subordinates at all levels. This was too potent a brew even for the Thatcher 
government. The Prime Minister ordered the report kept secret until after the 
1987 election, and it was watered down before being released in early 1988 
(Hennessy 1989, pp. 620-1) — a relatively unknown event, but one important to 
note. Ministerial responsibility was to stay, and central controls would initially 
be devolved only to a handful of ‘executive agencies’. 

In spite of the initial hesitance, however, Next Steps gathered momentum. 
Once again a small but powerful unit was set up to run the project. Each of the 
new agencies had a framework document setting out its objectives, funding 
arrangements, accountability relationship with its parent department, and 
performance targets. Self-financing agencies were to operate on commercial 
lines. Agency heads could be, and sometimes were, brought in from outside the 
service. Real performance gains started to be achieved (Kemp 1990). 

Some two-thirds of the British civil service now operates on Next Steps lines. 
Whatever the theory, the scope of ministerial responsibility is narrowing in 
practice (Aucoin 1990b). If the approach taken by Next Steps has been 
incremental — deliberately so — the end result has not. 


New Zealand: the post-1984 reforms 


New Zealand’s reforms are an unusual case of radical changes being generated 
from within. Prior to the 1984 election, the New Zealand Treasury issued a report 
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on ‘Economic Management’ which was essentially a neo-classical programme of 
economic liberalization. Thanks to the established policy of providing official 
advice to the opposition, the Treasury was able to influence the Labour 
opposition as well as the government (Wistrich 1992). 

In 1984 Labour was elected to government and began to act on the Treasury’s 
programme. Its resolve was stiffened by the severe fiscal and economic crisis the 
country was going through, and by the failure of past interventionist policies to 
remedy the situation (Scott, Bushnell and Sallee 1990). 

The first phase of the reforms consisted of the transfer of most ‘commercial’ 
activities of government to newly created state-owned enterprises. The 
enterprises were free of civil service controls. They had to operate under 
conditions as fully commercial as possible: competing with private firms, 
borrowing without government guarantees, and paying taxes. Any ‘noncom- 
mercial’ services which the government wished them to retain had to be 
contracted for explicitly. Thus the full costs would be known and enterprises’ , 
managerial autonomy would be safeguarded. Commercialization was followed, 
in some cases, by privatization. 

The second phase began after the 1987 election, following a second Treasury 
report titled ‘Government Management: Brief to the Incoming Government’. The 
new phase dealt with the remaining ‘core’ or traditional public service. The 
instruments for reform were, essentially, two acts: the State Sector Act of 1988 
and the Public Finance Act of 1989. 

The State Sector Act grouped heads of departments into a new senior 
executive service appointed on five-year renewable contracts. Heads’ perfor- 
mance was to be monitored by the State Services Commission on behalf of their 
ministers. Heads, or chief executives as they were now called, became the 
employers of their departments’ staff: central control over recruitment, pay and 
grading was abolished. 

The Public Finance Act required departments to move to a new accounting 
system that covered for depreciation and changes in asset stocks in addition to 
cash flows. The aim was to reflect the full cost of resources and to enable better 
monitoring of efficiency. Some departments moved to a still more ‘commercial’ 
system under which they had to pay interest, taxes and dividends, differing from 
state-owned enterprises only in being unable to borrow money or diversify their 
operations (Scott, Bushnell and Sallee 1990; Wistrich 1992). 

The changes are meant to recognize the Crown’s interest in departments as 
purchaser of outputs (getting best value for money) and give it equal footing 
with the Crown’s other interest as property owner (maximizing its return). 
Ministers are now responsible for policy outcomes, and for choosing which 
outputs to buy from departments in order to achieve the desired outcomes. Chief 
executives are responsible for the production of those outputs. Ministers do not 
have to buy outputs only from departments; nor do they have to be departments’ 
only customers (Wistrich 1992; Caiden 1991). 

Wistrich (1992) has reservations on the distinction between outcomes and 
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outputs, saying that this may prove as impracticable as the old one between 
policy and administration. Boston (1992) says that performance contracts are not 
proving effective in dealing with non-performers. On the other hand, Scott, 
Bushnell and Sallee (1990) assert that the reforms have produced benefits in 
terms of productivity, clarity of objectives, and staff motivation. The public 
enterprise sector has become much more profitable than in the past. 

The long-term effect of the changes still has to be assessed; nevertheless, there 
is no denying their radicalism. Possibly no other country has taken manage- 
rialism as far as has New Zealand. Here — as Caiden (1991, p. 232) puts it — Mrs 
Thatcher [has] been out-Thatchered by a Labour government’. 


Australia: the Hawke reforms from 1984 to date 

Prior to the 1983 federal elections in Australia, a series of major administrative 
failures and scandals created a public consensus in favour of reform. After the 
Labor party under Bob Hawke won the election, veterans of the 1970s Labor 
administration ensured that the new government kept reform on the agenda. 
Speed, they believed, was of the essence: they set a target of getting a reform 
package through Parliament by mid-1984. 

A task force of Labor MPs supported by a full-time staff drew up a policy 
paper to serve as a basis for consultation. Thanks to their willingness to 
compromise — a proposal to politicize some permanent posts was diluted into a 
provision allowing ministers to appoint high-level consultants — the reformers 
were able to defuse opposition and gain the support of key players, such as staff 
unions. The deadline was met: a reform programme was finalized and a 
legislative package enshrining the changes was enacted with all-party support. 
The changes included reorganizing top posts into a senior executive service that 
allowed for competitive external recruitment; developing affirmative action 
programmes for minorities; and introducing programme budgeting (Wilenski 
1986). 

Subsequently, a yawning deficit led the government to place greater emphasis 
on budgetary and managerial reforms. The budget process was tightened up 
through a centralized system of three-year forward estimates. In 1987 a reduction 
by almost half in the number of ministerial portfolios enabled a system of partial 
portfolio budgeting to be introduced. With this system ministers were enabled, 
and expected, to find money for most new policy initiatives from within their 
own budgets. 

As part of the government’s Financial Management Improvement Program, 
departments were required to complement the change to programme budgeting 
with performance measures and evaluations. Concurrently, central controls over 
staff numbers were removed. Administrative and salary expenses were 
combined into a single ‘running costs’ item to give departmental managers 
greater flexibility. 

From 1987 on, an ‘efficiency dividend’ was exacted from departments by 
reducing their running cost allocations by 1.25 per cent each year. They were 
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allowed to keep savings beyond that level. They were also allowed to carry up to 
2 per cent of their running cost allocations over to the next year. In addition, they 
could negotiate ‘borrowings’ against future allocations to finance investments 
that would enable greater savings to be made. The government also began a 
programme of efficiency scrutinies similar to the Rayner exercises in Britain. 
Departments were allowed to retain much of the money saved. 

Personnel management was largely devolved to department heads. In 1988 the 
Public Service Board was abolished and replaced with a much smaller Public 
Service Commission. The civil service grading structure was also simplified. In 
addition, the government set up a part-time Management Advisory Board 
dealing with reform. 

Revenue-generating government services were entrusted to semi-commercial 
agencies on British and New Zealand lines. These are expected to generate a 
reasonable return on capital, and they are being gradually opened up to 
competition. Controls over statutory authorities and public enterprises were also 
relaxed in return for specific policy and financial commitments on the part of 
these bodies (Hawke 1989; Keating and Holmes 1990). 

The reforms have been messier in sequence and less radical than either 
Britain’s or New Zealand’s. Agencies, for example, have not been so extensively 
used in Australia, although to be fair there is less scope for them in a federal 
government. The government continues to be involved in wage setting and 
borrowing by public enterprises. 

In addition, some reform measures have worked at cross-purposes. Full 
conversion to a programme budgeting system, in which all costs are allocated to 
programmes, has been impeded by the grouping together of running costs. No 
information and management systems such as Britain’s Financial Management 
Initiative have been introduced in departments; this has prevented delegation 
within departments from taking place in tandem with the devolution of central 
controls (Keating and Holmes 1990). 

For all these limitations, and for the graduality of the changes, there is no 
denying that Australia has gone far this time around compared to previous 
reform efforts. 


The ‘new’ reforms: an evaluation 

The 1980s have established a new approach to administrative reform in which 
external commissions are no longer the architects of change. The new reforms 
have been led by small units at the centre of government with direct links to 
decision-makers at the highest level. Britain had its Efficiency Unit, with 
additional small units set up as needed for specific projects such as the Financial 
Management Initiative and Next Steps. Australia started out with a task force of 
MPs and later established a new Public Service Commission and a Management 
Advisory Board. In New Zealand the Treasury itself became the engine of reform 
- an unusual development since finance departments are often bastions of 
conservatism. 
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It is not clear why there was this sudden trend, in these countries at least, to 
abandon commissions. It would be intriguing to know whether governments at 
first considered appointing commissions then dropped the idea. Current 
evidence is oblique. According to The Economist (1993) Margaret Thatcher 
considered commissions a waste of time. In the wake of Australia’s Coombs 
Commission, Hazlehurst (1978, pp. 307-8) advised future reformist governments 
to 


put no faith in those who promise to discover and promulgate hidden truths if 
only you give them $1,700,000 — a little more or a little less — to spend on the search 
.. Look for people whom you believe capable of practical administrative 
experimentation. Give them the resources. Give them the authority. And let them 
try to create new instruments and think through new philosophies in the front line 
of administrative action. 


For certain, the new approach had advantages. It was much faster. It allowed 
governments to improvise, to change course and even retreat if necessary — as 
Margaret Thatcher initially did over Next Steps — without prompting public cries 
of failure. Governments could set the pace according to the reaction they met: 
compare Britain or Australia with New Zealand, where reforms went much 
faster because the Treasury was firmly on side. The new approach also allowed 
reformers to consult and negotiate before finalizing their programme, a facility 
that proved critical in gaining the support of Australian unions during 1983-4. 
But this was in reversal of the normal order with commissions’ reports. 

The new reforms were designed for the here and now. Unlike the old, they 
eschewed grand designs for long-term change. The difference can be brought 
home strikingly by contrasting the Fulton and Next Steps reports. Even the tone 
is different — self-important and almost messianic in Fulton’s case, low-key and 
down to earth in that of Next Steps. 

This is not to say that the new reforms were any less radical than the old. The 
opposite should be amply evident from our case studies. Rather, the difference 
lies in how the changes were sought — incrementally and department by 
department, rather than across the board — and in how the changes were publicized. 

The vexed issue of ministerial responsibility is a perfect illustration of the latter 
point. Two of our commissions, Lambert and Coombs, explicitly wanted to do 
away with what they saw as an outdated convention. Neither succeeded. The 
new reforms, on the other hand, arguably did limit the reach of ministerial 
authority — even as reformers were disclaiming any such intent (Aucoin 1990b, p. 
201). 

With the exception of New Zealand, where reformers could perhaps afford to 
be explicit thanks to the Treasury’s firm backing, the radicalness of the new 
reforms was downplayed. We have seen how Margaret Thatcher bottled up any 
suggestion that Next Steps should openly invade the territory of ministerial 
responsibility. Communications are a subtle and difficult art that is much easier 
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under the new approach to reform than under the old. 

Without a doubt, the success of the new reforms is partly owing to the 
determination with which governments pushed the changes through. But even 
with the strongest of political backing, reformers could still be defeated by their 
opponents. Hennessy (1989) cites one case where the Thatcher government was 
forced to shelve a Rayner scrutiny after the department concerned leaked it. For 
government is a constellation of many different groups, each with its own 
interests to defend. This is why administrative reform is, in Sabatier and 
Mazmanian’s (1980) terms, an intractable policy problem - and why the 
graveyard of reform is so large. 

Here is where the new approach to reform proved critical. It allowed reformers 
to reduce the resistance they had to face by going around many potential 
opponents rather than facing them head on. In a word, reformers were able to 
manage the intractability factor in order to increase their chances of success. This 
is the fundamental lesson of the new reforms. 


CONCLUSION: DECOMMISSIONING REFORM COMMISSIONS? 


By way of recapitulation, we can draw up two ideal types of reform. The first, 
the old style reform, is led by an external commission. Its report, which can take 
up to two years to prepare, is prefaced by ambitious goals and statements. Its 
recommendations number the hundreds. Many of the most important are 
designed for across-the-board implementation. The recommendations generate 
powerful opposition from various sources, particularly senior bureaucrats. 
Implementation is likely to fail. 

The second type, the new style reform, is piloted by a small central unit often 
staffed by bureaucrats themselves. This unit has unremitting political support. 
The reform focuses on a limited number of objectives; grandiose claims are 
avoided. The changes proposed are designed to yield their impact in the short 
term. Often the changes are implementable on a department-by-department 
basis rather than across the board. This permits a gradual approach that deflects 
or absorbs opposition by starting small and adjusting the pace to fit the 
circumstances. Because of this, and because it has strong and sustained political 
backing, this type of reform has a good chance of success. 

Such a sharp distinction between old and new reform is likely to draw fire. 
Not all reform initiatives prior to the 1980s, it will be pointed out, were led by 
commissions. Some were internal, and even these had their failures. Likewise, 
there were some commissions that succeeded. Even today commissions continue 
to be set up, as in Malta during 1988. Then there are hybrids that fall into neither 
category, such as Canada’s recent Public Service 2000 initiative which was 
internally led but took an excessively ambitious bent (A.W. Johnson 1992; see 
also Kernaghan 1991). And the success of the new reforms can only be gauged in 
several years’ time: to say that implementation equals success is superficial. 

All very true. Yet — to start from the end — success is relative. Implementation is, 
success relative to the many past reforms which never got that far. Seeing 
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implementation through will be the practitioner’s first and most critical concern; 
assessing the broad impact of the reform is a luxury that can come later. 

More important, the distinction between old and new aims not to draw 
watertight boundaries across time but to draw attention to a particular point. To 
appoint an external reform commission is practically to exclude the flexible, low- 
key approach which — as the new reforms have proved — offers the best hope for 
success. 

This is not, of course, to say that the new approach is any guarantee of success, 
or that it can substitute for political determination on the government's part. 
However, it may be time to declare that the day of the reform commission is past. 
There are more effective ways of achieving reform. Governments seriously 
thinking of an administrative overhaul should be told, as Nethercote told 
Australia: Don’t take the commission route. Look at other options. You have 
many potential in-house reformers. Find them, and harness their energies. 

One question might remain to be asked. How far is the experience of a few 
Commonwealth countries transferable to the rest of the world? Take many 
developing countries with their weak, insecure and ineffective state institutions. 
Are the lessons of the new reforms irrelevant to such countries? If root-and- 
branch reform of the sort advocated by the old commissions were needed 
anywhere, it is surely here. Only radical change could revitalize a badly ailing 
administrative machine. 

But as Caiden (1991) points out, it is in such countries that root-and-branch 
reform is most out of reach. To succeed, reform has to be at its most modest and 
limited in scope. The essential first step is to acknowledge the limitations on 
what can be achieved. This might even mean doing away with the term 
‘administrative reform’ altogether: it means too many different things to too 
many different people, and can discredit reformers by raising public expectations 
well beyond what they can deliver. We have seen how important it is to manage 
expectations. 

Here is where a reform commission would be likely to founder. Commissions 
are made up of outsiders and beyond the government's control; they have an 
inbuilt tendency to ignore political realities and prescribe an impossibly vast 
reform programme. And they are abysmal at managing expectations. The new 
approach offers reformers a far better chance of negotiating these rapids. In other 
words, the lessons of the new reforms do apply, even in such adverse conditions. 

A practising administrator, who has to work in the malfunctioning machine, 
might object that this approach consigns the much hoped for and badly needed 
wholesale reform to never-never land. But the administrator should bear one 
thing in mind: that the new approach, modest as it may seem, is actually the way 
to wring the most changes out of a defective administrative system. 
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PLAYING THE TRANSPARENCY GAME: 
CONSULTATION AND POLICY-MAKING IN THE 
EUROPEAN COMMISSION 


JOHN PETERSON 


The recent unveiling of a package of measures designed to make the work of the 
European Commission more ‘transparent’ is part of a wider effort to make EU decision- 
making more open and accessible. Yet, the Commission’s transparency package was 
designed above all to cope with its chronic management problems. These include rigid 
lines of division between different spheres of the Commission, the strong loyalties of 
policy-concerned Directorates-General (DGs) to their specific ‘clientele’, unclear rules 
governing access to information, and intense rivalries between DGs and the private 
offices of individual Commissioners. This article dissects the transparency package and 
uses case study material to highlight ways in which the transparency initiative seeks to 
provide antidotes to the Commission’s management problems. It offers an early 
assessment of the transparency package's impact and examines the prospects for reform 
of the Commission under Jacques Santer. 


On 10 February 1994, the European Union’s (EU) Commissioner for Commu- 
nication, Information and Culture, Joao de Deus Pinheiro, unveiled a package of 
ten measures designed to make the work of the Commission more open or, in 
Brussels-speak, ‘transparent’. Pinheiro claimed that the package would usher in 
an ‘information revolution’. In the process, the Commission would be 
transformed from an ‘authority’ to a provider of ‘service to the public’ (quoted 
in Agence Europe 11.2.94). 

Following the rejection of the Maastricht Treaty in the Danish referendum of 
1992, the Commission began to champion increased transparency in EU decision- 
making. Originally, the Commission’s motives were thoroughly political. Its 
principal aim was to expose the addiction of EU national governments to secrecy 
within the Council of Ministers. 

Yet, the ‘transparency package’ should be viewed above all as an attempt to 
impose greater discipline on the work of the Commission. What began as a 
political initiative, led by Commission President Jacques Delors and Pinheiro, 
eventually was transformed into an administrative exercise, led by David 
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Williamson and the Secretariat-General, to cope with the Commission’s acute 
management problems. In the end, the primary goal of the initiative was to 
create (in Pinheiro’s words) a new ‘culture of organization’ within the 
Commission. 

Section I below places the transparency exercise in context by tracing its 
development and highlighting the Commission’s management problems. Section 
II scrutinizes the actual content of the transparency package. In section II, three 
case studies of recent policy initiatives are used to highlight existing patterns of 
policy-making and consultation. Section IV asks how these patterns might 
change as a consequence of the transparency exercise and the appointment of 
Jacques Santer as the Commission’s new President. ` 


I THE POLITICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE CONTEXT 


The political context within which the Commission works was altered 
profoundly by the Danish rejection of the Maastricht Treaty in June 1992. The 
final declaration of the Lisbon summit, held less than a month after the Danish 
vote, committed member states to increased transparency in EU decision-making. 
Delors’ subsequent enthusiasm for ‘operationalizing’ transparency, which 
surprised many observers, was a product of two essential factors. 

First, national governments often scapegoat the Commission for EU policies 
which prove to be domestically unpopular in their home countries. The tactic of 
blaming the Commission for the negative domestic effects of EU decisions helps 
national governments avoid vote loss, even when they have supported the 
measure on the Council of Ministers. In this context, a panel of ‘wise men’ 
convened in 1993 to reflect on the EU’s growing unpopularity concluded that: 
’(G)overnments of Member States are quick to claim credit for themselves of positive 
initiatives, and they are equally quick to blame unpopular or seemingly ridiculous 
initiatives on “Brussels”. Unfortunately, latent nationalism and xenophobia fuel 
this practice, while some of the more sensationalist media delight in it’ 
(Commission 1993c, p. 2, emphasis in original). 

After the Danish vote, Delors began to view transparency as a useful device 
for exposing the Council’s secretive rules of procedure and its penchant for 
dictating the Commission’s agenda or overloading it with responsibilities. In 
December 1992 the Commission insisted that it would no longer respond to 
Council requests for legislation when they were made at informal meetings. The 
Commission also sought to concentrate minds on the way in which Council 
requests for detailed amendments provoked subsequent charges of Commission 
meddling. It announced that it would refuse to accept any amendments 
proposed by the Council (or European Parliament) which violated the principle 
of ‘proportionality’, which states that any EU action should be the minimum 
necessary to achieve any policy goal (Commission 1992a, pt. 1.23). 

The second factor underpinning Delors’ enthusiasm for transparency was his 
own realization that his biggest successes as Commission President had been 
achieved in defiance of the Commission’s notorious rules of procedures (Grant 
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1994; Ross 1994). To give a flavour of how bureaucratic and time-consuming 
these rules can be, the receipt of funds from a small (5000 ECU) research grant 
provided by the Commission to the present author in 1993 was delayed for 
nearly three months owing to the need for Delors to sign a release letter 
personally. To avoid such petty rules, many of which are imposed on the 
Commission by the Council, Delors relied upon informal channels and his own 
circle of fellow travellers in the Commission. 

Delors’ inner circle (colloquially known as the Stasi) consisted of his own 
cabinet of personal advisers, his hand-picked placements in the higher ranks of 
the Commission’s agencies. (Directorates-General or ‘DGs,’), and the Cellule de 
Prospectif, the Commission’s internal think tank created on Delors’ initiative in 
1992 (see Ross 1994; Barber 1995). A senior official in the Commission’s 
Secretariat-General, which is formally responsible for coordination and 
communication between its various agencies, described Delors as ‘outward, 
not inward-looking. He has contacts with a very limited number of people in the 
Commission, upon whom he tends to rely again and again ... He’s neglected the 
internal organization of the “house”. One of his own personal advisers admitted 
that, Delors couldn’t organize his way out of a paper bag. But what he can do is 
pick people’. 

Williamson, the former head of the British Cabinet Office, was a key figure in 
Delors’ ‘parallel government’. After his appointment in 1987, Williamson 
provided ‘the administrative base of the presidential regime’ (Ludlow 1991, 
p-120). Although he and the Secretariat-General managed to improve lines of 
exchange between the DGs and between the Commission and other EU 
institutions (Dinan 1994, p. 217; Grant 1994, p. 102), the Commission remained 
an inefficient and fiefdom-riddled bureaucracy. Delors’ reliance on his parallel 
government made lines of authority and communication within the Commission 
even more complicated than they appeared on paper. He and his cabinet 
frequently ran ‘roughshod over his fellow commissioners and over the civil 
service, occasionally engendering deep resentment throughout the bureaucracy’ 
(Dinan 1994, p. 206). 

It could hardly be argued that the Delors regime was very transparent. A 
former EU Ambassador to Washington, Sir Roy Denmam (1992), described it as 
“Tammany Hall with a French accent’. As his term in office neared its end, Delors 
appeared to realize that the Commission had become far too reliant on his own 
personal authority and network of operatives. Both he and (especially) 
Williamson embraced transparency as a means for seeking permanent, structural 
reforms in the way the Commission worked. 

The Commission’s management problems have deep, historical roots (see 
Metcalfe 1992). In many respects, the Commission has remained unchanged as 
an institution as it has steadily accumulated new tasks. By 1994 the Commission 
employed just over 6,000 policy level officials, or far fewer than the UK Scottish 
Office. Most Commission statements which pledged support for enhanced 
transparency in EU decision-making after 1992 also insisted that the Commission 
had become overloaded with responsibilities and bogged down with enforcing 
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petty rules (see Commission 1992c). The argument became: the Commission 
must do less, but do it better. 

The transparency exercise helped give the argument credibility. At first, 
Pinheiro — previously the Portuguese Foreign Minister — grumbled that he had 
been given a ’non-job’. The transparency exercise was dismissed by critics who 
claimed that ’few top officials take this very seriously, knowing that it is a sop to 
critics’ (Barber 1993). 

Yet, by late 1992 the initiative had been converted into a broad self-assessment 
exercise designed to identify how the Commission could become more 
systematic and less artisanal in its work. The transparency package thus 
provides a tangible illustration of Cram’s (1995) insight about the role of ideas in 
EU policy-making (see also McLaughlin and Greenwood 1995). The EU’s agenda- 
setting process is highly unpredictable and difficult to control (Peters 1994). As 
such, after new policy ideas are floated they often take on a ‘life of their own’ 
because they are hijacked by actors other than their originators, who mould and 
redirect them for their own purposes. In the case of the transparency package, 
despite its public association with Pinheiro and Delors, the initiative was 
spearheaded by Williamson and its individual measures were drafted within the 
Secretariat-General. In the end, the transparency package was designed 
primarily to confront the Commission’s chronic management problems, which 
include: 

(1) Rigid lines of division between spheres of responsibility within the 
Commission. The fragmentation of the Commission’s authority between policy- 
concerned DGs (i.e. II for industry, VI for agriculture, XI for the environment) 
discourages integrated, innovative approaches to problems or the pooling of 
ideas (Nugent 1994, pp. 91-8). 

(2) The strong loyalties of Commission officials to their own DG and its 
‘clientele’. The small size of the DGs, most of which number between 150 and 450, 
helps explain the inability or refusal of many officials to cast their nets more 
widely. Yet, the result — according to an official in the Secretariat-General — is that 
traditionally ‘only the happy few were consulted. DG III only talked to industry 
and DG XI only consulted environmental groups’. 

(3) ‘A lack of clear rules governing access to information. In some policy 
sectors, black markets have sprung up for information held by the Commission 
internally. For example, a Brussels ‘mini-industry’ exists which provides advance 
warning to commercial clients of proposed changes in levels of agricultural 
export refunds (Swinbank 1989). The Secretariat-General has uncovered cases of 
internal Commission documents being bought and sold or taken from 
Commission offices by lobbyists. In its view, ‘the trade in Commission 
documents is [due] to the length of time it takes to obtain them through official 
channels’ as well as the absence of any system for determining which documents 
should remain confidential (Commission 1993b). 

(4) The existence of intense rivalries between the Commission’s ‘services’ (or 
DGs) and Commissioners’ cabinets. The cabinet system is based on the French 
administrative practicé of providing ministers with élite conseillers (see Searls 
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1978; Ritchie 1992), who dispense policy advice, seek coordination with other 
ministries, supervise lower rungs of administration and monitor political 
soundings (Donnelly and Ritchie 1994, p.40). The first Commissioners in the 
1960s each had two cabinet members. Today, each is entitled to six whose salaries 
are funded by the Commission, as long as one is a national of another member 
state. However, most Commissioners’ cabinets have eight members, with an 
additional two posts funded by the Commissioner’s home member state. Unlike 
officials in the services, most cabinet members have no security of tenure, which 
encourages them to be active and high profile intervenors. The inevitable result is 
tension between cabinets and officials in the services, who are averse to ‘accepting 
the authority of the Cabinet to supervise, monitor or override their views. It is a 
problem that tends to increase the larger the number of Cabinet members’ 
(Donnelly and Ritchie 1994, p. 43). 

Endemic conflict between the Commission’s administrative and political 
functions (Coombes 1970) became particularly salient during the Delors era 
(Grant 1994; Ross 1994). Relatively young and inexperienced members of cabinets 
ignored the advice of or generally bullied the sectoral DGs to an extent never 
before seen. One Director General’s Assistant described cabinet members as 
‘overpaid, overpowerful and if they weren't so busy meddling they’d be 
oversexed’. 

Moreover, especially during the Delors years, cabinets became conduits for the 
input of national governments into the work of the Commission. Page and 
Wouters’ (1994, p. 456) assertion that ‘commissioners do in fact cut themselves 
off from national politics when they move to Brussels’ is highly dubious and 
based on faulty evidence. An increasingly common view within the services, as 
summarized by an official in the Secretariat-General, is that ‘intergovernment- 
alism starts when proposals hit the cabinets’. 

Activism at the cabinet level combined with the recently enhanced amendment 
powers of the European Parliament (EP) mean that, compared with most national 
civil servants, Commission officials must expect more changes to be made to 
their proposals before (and if) they are accepted. One effect is to encourage 
radicalism in the services as policies are formulated. A member of a senior 
Commissioner’s cabinet suggests that ‘people in the services live in a very 
sheltered world ... The notion that the Commission has teams of world-class 
experts churning out well-conceived and thought-out proposals is a myth’. 


O THE SUBSTANCE OF THE TRANSPARENCY PACKAGE 


The transparency package contained ten separate measures adopted by the 
Commission between 1992 and 1994. Broadly speaking, the package contains 
three central strands: an altered timetable for publication of the Commission’s 
annual work plan; new procedures for consultation with affected interests as 
proposals are formulated; and clear rules on access to information. The 
underlying public management agenda of the Commission’s transparency 
package becomes clear when it is dissected. 
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1 Annual work and legislative programmes 

The Commission’s annual work programme provides a general picture of its 
priorities and objectives for the year ahead. Traditionally, it has been published in 
January. In future, it will be released in October, when it will become subject to 
negotiation with the Parliament. The work programme along with an EP 
statement will then be passed to the Council, which will state its own legislative 
priorities and explain how the Commission and EP’s views will be 
accommodated in its own work. 

The EU thus will have a full 12-month legislative year. The Council and EP will 
have more time to consider and debate the Commission’s agenda in advance of 
agreeing a legislative programme. In theory, the Commission’s agenda should 
better reflect the legislative capacity of the EU. It is widely acknowledged that the 
Commission has overestimated that capacity in the past. 

More generally, in the words of a member of Secretariat-General, ‘the 
Commission will be obliged to take on the priorities of other institutions. That’s 
not, to be honest, what the Commission wants. But that’s what the outcome of 
the process will be’. 


2 The preparation of Commission proposals 

The Commission’s commitment to widen and systematize consultations with 
interest groups was crystallized in a December 1992 communication 
(Commission 1992b). It pledged that the Commission would make more 
frequent use of Green and White Papers, public hearings and information 
seminars. The Commission’s legislative programme for 1993 designated seven 
areas on which Green or White Papers would be written, and stressed that 
legislation would be forthcoming in these areas only after extensive consultations 
(Commission 1993a, p. 49). 

The Commission also repeatedly called for a more ‘structured dialogue’ with 
the 3,000 interest groups which now have links to EU institutions. It promised to 
cooperate closely with the EP’s initiative (still unconsummated in April 1995) to 
create a data base of lobbyists. Yet, in acknowledging its need for more reliable 
information about which lobbyists were employed by which interests, the 
Commission insisted that it would ‘invite interest groups to regulate themselves 
.. to draw up their own code of conduct, and to organize themselves in a way , 
that makes dialogue with the Commission easier’ (Commission 1994b, p. 6). 
Implicitly, the Commission took the line that the EP’s problems with lobbyists 
stealing documents, ‘buying’ amendments for their clients, or simply harassing 
MEPs were internal EP matters. The Commission sought to distance itself from EP 
proposals to draw up criteria for the formal registration of lobbies, to whom 
certain privileges would be extended (Commission 1994b, p. 9). 

A series of round table meetings in 1993 between representatives of interest 
groups and the Commission on developing ‘a more structured dialogue’ yielded 
little. For its part, the Commission agreed to offer its Guide des Services — which 
lists the names, telephone numbers and task affiliation of all Commission 
officials - on an on-line data base and in printed form. However, most interest 
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groups showed little enthusiasm for drawing up their own directory or code of 
conduct for lobbying. Most resisted fiercely the idea of designating interlocutors 
through which they would communicate with the Commission. One Brussels 
lobbyist described the exercise as ‘an attempt to recreate 1970s-style 
corporatism’. A senior official in the Commission's Secretariat-General admitted 
that ‘some of these ideas were ill-conceived’. Still, discussions between the 
Commission and twenty leading public affairs companies on a code of practice 
continued throughout 1994 (see McLaughlin and Greenwood 1995). 

The unveiling of a new ‘notification procedure’ for policy initiatives about to 
be launched by the Commission met with a more positive response from 
lobbyists. The procedure involves the publication of a brief summary of the 
proposed policy in the ’C series’ of the EU’s Official Journal (the series which is 
most widely read). Summaries include information on how further details may 
be obtained and a closing deadline for comments. 

For particularly sweeping measures, the Commission proposed to initiate 
broad ‘consultation exercises’, which normally would be designated in its annual 
work programme and then widely publicized. The intent was to bring together a 
wide range of interested parties for discussions with a representative of multiple 
DGs before proposals were formulated. A total of 30 such proposals were flagged 
in the Commission’s programme for 1994. 

The need for a new notification procedure and ‘consultation exercises’ may be 
questioned. The Commission is a relatively open and even ‘promiscuous’ 
bureaucracy (see Mazey and Richardson 1993). Compared with most national 
civil services, it has always consulted a broad range of interests. One official in 
the Secretariat-General suggested that, ‘For the people who work the Brussels 
circuit, consultation is not really a problem ... The problem is not being 
deliberately secretive, it’s just hard to keep track of what is on the Commission’s 
agenda’ (see also Hull 1993). 

The earlier publication of the Commission’s work programme is designed to 
make this agenda more transparent. More specifically, the new measures on 
consultation were designed by the Secretariat-General to accomplish two goals: 
first, to narrow choices about when and why proposals are tabled by the DGs; 
and second, to systematize consultation with affected interests. The hope was 
that sectoral DGs would receive input from a wider variety of interest groups 
before they put a proposal on the table, including groups which may not be part 
of their traditional ‘clientele’. The Secretariat-General stressed that it would seek 
to limit the number of consultation exercises in any single year as part of its effort 
to impose discipline on the DGs. The intent was to give more focus to the work of 
the services and to encourage multiple DGs to formulate proposals in tandem. 


3 Information policy 

At various times during 1993-4, the Commission pledged to better exploit new 
technologies (such as electronic mail) for distributing information, create an 
Information Users’ Committee to advise on its information policy, and publish 
more documents as COM (as opposed to SEC) documents. COM documents are 
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Commission communications addressed to the other EU institutions and the 
outside world more generally. They contain analyses of specific issues, data 
compiled by the Commission, indications of some sort of intended Commission 
action, or some combination of the three. COM documents receive wide and 
general distribution. SEC (‘sectoral’) documents are designed to disseminate 
information of a more specialized nature related to specific sectors, and are much 
less widely available. Above all, the Commission promised to combine separate 
EU measures in single policy areas into single texts so as to provide a clearer 
‘snapshot’ of the range of Union activities in particular sectors. 

The Commission’s broader information policy objectives were pursued in 
negotiations with the EP and Council on the October 1993 inter-institutional 
declaration on ‘Democracy, Transparency and Subsidiarity’. The blandness of the 
agreed text masked intense institutional recriminations. Commission and EP 
officials accused the Council of paying lip service to transparency while refusing 
to take meaningful steps to open up its own activities. A Commission official 
who was closely involved in the negotiations claimed that ‘all that remained 
from the original Commission proposal was the title’. A national official 
complained that the Commission managed to distribute its draft text to national 
Permanent Representations in Brussels only one day before it was discussed. 

Subsequent discussions on the specific issue of access to documents revealed a 
sharp cleavage, with the Netherlands, Denmark and the Commission pushing 
for more public access and most other member states (and the Council 
Secretariat) opposing. The text finally agreed by the Council in December 1993 
contained a ‘catch-all’ clause which allowed any request for information to be 
refused if it was ‘manifestly unreasonable ... [or] contrary to the efficiency and 
good order of the institution’ (Financial Times, 5 February 1994). The Dutch voted 
against the text and fumed that the decision to approve it — taken under Article 
151 which governs internal Council procedures — was not an ‘internal’ matter 
since it affected the rights of European citizens and thus required unanimous 
approval. The Dutch declared that they would offer their citizens and national 
parliament access to most Council documents and take legal action against the 
Council on the matter. 

The incident highlighted what many within the Commission viewed as the 
Council’s general hypocrisy on transparency. National officials were quick to 
point out that it is easier for the Commission to be transparent than it is for the 
Council because the latter must accept ultimate responsibility in the face of 
European voters for what the EU does. Yet, after the European Council directed 
the Council of Ministers to make public details on all future votes taken on the 
Council at the Edinburgh summit in 1992, the Council agreed to do so except 
when it decided that such information should be kept secret. 

Meanwhile, the Commission adopted its own code of conduct on access to 
documents in February 1994. It committed the Commission to make public any 
internal document except minutes of Commission meetings, briefing notes, the 
personal opinions of its officials, or documents containing information which 
might ‘damage public or private interests’. Requests for documents could be 
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made to any Commission office (including those in member states or non-EU 
countries). Once a request was approved, documents would be distributed 
through a new ‘assistance office’ in the Secretariat-General. 

In principle, the Commission agreed to supply documents within one month 

’ of the receipt of a request. Documents of 30 pages or longer could be purchased 
for a standard charge of 10 ECU (approximately £7) plus 0.036 ECU per extra page 
over 30 pages. An appeals process through the Secretary-General would be 
available to any party refused access to any document. To publicize the new 
policy, the Commission published guides both for its staff and the public on 
access to documents in 1994. 

In unveiling the new policy, Pinheiro boldly predicted that ’99 per cent’ of 
Commission documents would be available to the public in future (quoted in 
Agence Europe, 11 February 1994). Williamson clearly hoped that making internal 
documents more widely available would encourage Commission officials to turn 
out better-conceived and researched proposals. His officials in the Secretariat- 
General conceded that the new policy was driven largely by the logic that 
officials would take greater care to ensure that their proposals took account of 
the concerns of a wide range of interest groups if they were subjected to more 
public scrutiny. However, the architects of the transparency package appeared to 
have few illusions about how much or how quickly the measures could change 
the way the Commission works. Many officials in the DGs clearly loathed any 
further constraints on the Commission’s autonomy (i.e. by offering to 
compromise on its annual work plan) or a new set of bureaucratic hurdles (Le. 
the new notification procedure) that needed to be jumped before the 
Commission could do its job. 

Still, the transparency package represented the most tangible steps towards 
‘open government’ ever taken by the Commission. It was adopted just prior to 
enlargement of the EU to include (amongst others) Sweden, the largest Nordic 
country with perhaps the strongest tradition of any European country to open 
government. To some extent, the transparency package allows the Commission 
to take the moral high ground on the transparency issue vis-a-vis the Council. 
Yet, a more important priority for the Secretariat-General is to use the new 
measures to systematize and professionalize the work of the Commission. 


Tl CASE STUDIES 


This section offers three brief case studies of recent major Commission initiatives. 
It is intended to illustrate how the Commission has consulted with interest 
groups in the recent past, the extent to which major proposals have featured 
inter-DG cooperation, and the availability of information concerning significant 
policies. The case studies illustrate how EU policy initiatives are marked by 
different patterns of formulation and consultation in different policy sectors. 
They suggest that EU policy networks are structured in fundamentally different 
ways in different policy sectors. Environmental and social policies are 
formulated within relatively loose, diffuse ‘issue networks’, while many research 
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policy initiatives are tightly controlled by exclusive, integrated ‘policy 
communities’ (see Mazey and Richardson 1994; Peterson 1995a). More generally, 
this section helps illuminate the Commission’s management problems and gauge 
the extent to which the transparency initiative offers solutions. 


1 The CO,/energy tax 
The story of Commission efforts to secure agreement on an EU-wide common 
carbon/energy tax to stabilize CO, or carbon emissions at 1990 levels is long and 
complicated. It has featured intense competition between multiple DGs with 
different agenda. The proposed tax implicated DGs I (external relations), I 
(financial instruments), I (industry) and XVII (energy). Yet, DG XI (environment) 
emerged as the ‘lead service’ on the initiative and was mainly responsible for 
formulating and drafting the proposal. An informal deal struck in 1991 by the 
Environment Commissioner, Carlo Ripa di Meana, with the Energy Commis- 
sioner, Antonio Cardosa e Cunha, assured the latter’s support for the tax in 
exchange for concessions by Ripa di Meana on a slate of separate issues. It 
passed into Brussels folklore as an example of how bargaining within the college 
of Commissioners can cut a DG (XVI) with strong interests in a proposal ‘out of 
the loop’. 

The CO, tax proposal preoccupied a wide swathe of Commission officials in 
two DGs often viewed as ‘captured’ by their clienteles: XI and M. As one official 
in DG M put it, 


These DG XI people are like the Trappist monks who make Chimay Bleu [a dark, 
strong Belgian beer]. They don’t consult with anyone besides their religious 
patrons and they cook up very strong stuff, which will always appeal to a certain 
segment of the ‘beer-drinking public’. They don’t ever think about what a 
ferocious hangover is induced by the stuff they cook up. 


At an early stage in the development of the CO, tax proposal, it was agreed 
that certain sectors — such as steel and other heavy industries — would be exempt 
from the tax. Fierce clashes between DGs XI and II followed on the issues of how 
many and which industries deserved exemption. DG III sought exemption for the 
entire chemicals industry. DG XI took the position that since only the basic 
chemicals sector was heavily energy-intensive, only it should be exempted. One 
of its officials insisted, We agree that there is a case for exemptions ... But in 
terms of practical measures, DG II has contributed almost nothing’. 

Officials in DG XI admitted that they did not undertake extensive discussions 
with industry as the original proposal was formulated in 1991-2. A member of 
the Secretariat-General excused DG Is hard-line on exemptions by suggesting 
that ‘we'd all do the same thing if we were competing with DG XI for influence’. 
Hard lobbying against the proposal by business leaders, in tacit alliance with DG 
I, eventually encouraged member states to abandon the proposal, despite 
strong support for it from the German EU Presidency of 1994. A much weaker 
and voluntary ‘common strategy’ for reducing CO2 emissions was agreed 
instead. 
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The zealousness of DG XI was cited by DG II officials and industry lobbyists as 
a determining factor in the proposal’s failure. For their part, DG XI officials 
insisted that the political commitment made by EU member states at the 1992 Rio 
‘Earth Summit’ to stabilize levels of CO, emissions by the year 2000 gave the 
Commission a clear mandate to design a harmonized tax rate. More generally, 
DG XI officials resisted the idea that they consulted only a ‘happy few’ 
environmental interest groups or were ‘untransparent’: 


I think this whole transparency offensive is very strange. We're very transparent ... 
The problem is structural. The Commission cannot by itself initiate a whole 
process of public debate for 340 million people ... The problem on the CO, tax is 
that the member states have not done their job. If some member states are not 
convinced that the tax is a good idea, they will not initiate a public debate in their 
country. The Commission has done its job, proposing something that seems 
sensible after consulting as widely as we can. 


Given the EU’s political commitment to stabilize CO2 emissions, it is difficult 
not to be sympathetic to such arguments. Yet, the launch by DG XI in early 1994 of 
the Environmental Consultative Forum, bringing together representatives of a 
broad cross-section of interest groups, seemed designed to respond to charges 
that DG XI had been ‘captured’ by environmental non-governmental organiza- 
tions. Its creation reflected DG XI’s desire to strengthen its influence and control 
of the agenda within the unpredictable and often haphazard ‘issue network’ 
within which EU environmental policy is formulated (see Bomberg 1994; Mazey 
and Richardson 1992). It also illustrated the Commission’s new fetish for 
transparency and was welcomed by the Secretariat-General. However, whether 
the Forum — and the transparency exercise more generally — can act to ameliorate 
rivalries between DGs with fundamentally different agendas remains an open 
question. 


2 The ‘works council’ directive 

A proposal on rights of consultation and information for workers in 
multinational corporations was the first measure to come under the Maastricht 
Treaty’s new protocol on social policy in early 1994. The general failure of 
attempts to recreate national, corporatist-style structures at the EU level is well- 
documented (Streeck and Schmitter 1991; Moxon-Browne 1993). Yet, after nearly 
fifteen years of haggling between governments, employers and trades unions 
over the issue, a directive guaranteeing the rights of workers to consultation and 
information was finally passed in late 1994. 

Earlier in the year, the Social Affairs Commissioner, Padraig Flynn, had 
unveiled a draft directive which was substantially watered-down from proposals 
originally formulated by DG V (Social Affairs) in 1990. The new draft contained 
no references to the politically loaded term ‘works councils’. Flynn clearly hoped 
that employers and unions could reach a voluntary agreement on the issue and 
avoid the need for the Commission to impose a solution. The Commissioner 
openly expressed his hope that ’the mere threat of imposed conditions [will] 
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induce agreement’. A member of his cabinet admitted that DG V’s draft proposal 
had been altered ‘to make the, proposal more palatable to the employers’ side’ 
(both quoted in Financial Times, 4 February 1994). 

The ‘works council directive’ illustrates three fundamental features of 
Commission policy-making. First, even when DGs consult widely, they still can 
be accused of being aligned to a happy few’ interest groups which support their 
broad agenda. With encouragement from some member states (such as 
Germany), DG V has developed close links to European trades unions: it spent 
about £24 million on programmes for ‘training’ workers to participate in Works 
Councils in 1992-3 (Financial Times, 13 December 1993). DG V (like DG XI) consults 
employers’ federations such as the Union des Industries de la Communauté 
Européene (UNICE), on a regular basis. But UNICE and other such groups complain 
that their views carry little weight within DG V. Traditionally, in the words of a 
member of Delors’ cabinet, DG V has been viewed as a ‘union lobbying 
organization, old style’ (quoted in Ross 1994, p. 507). 

Second, the works council directive provoked strong rivalries between the 
services and Commission cabinets. The decision to weaken the directive was 
taken by Flynn himself and key members of his cabinet, together with the 
Director-General of DG V. Within DG V, the new draft was widely viewed as a 
‘sell-out’. Fairly or unfairly, DG V is probably the Commission service which is 
most often accused of ‘radicalism’ in its formulation of proposals. A member of 
the cabinet of a senior Commissioner (not directly concerned with social policy) 
claimed that ‘the shallowness of ideas coming out of DG Von social policy would 
never happen under any other system of government’. Whether or not the charge 
is valid, the compartmentalization of the Commission’s services clearly does not 
encourage officials concerned with social policy to calculate systematically the 
potential costs of their proposals (i.e. to industry) of new EU measures. 

Third, many draft directives are likely to be classified as potentially damaging 
to ‘public and private interests’ under the new Commission policy on access to 
documents. Yet, the Commission is a multinational and multicultural bureau- 
cracy with close links to governments, lobbyists and a very inquisitive press 
corps. Few of its internal secrets stay secret for very long. To illustrate the point, a 
preliminary version of the watered-down works council text was leaked to the 
European Trades Union Congress (ETUC) about a week before its formal 
acceptance by the college of Commissioners. The ETUC’s fierce condemnation of 
the new draft induced the convening of a special meeting of Commissioners’ 
heads (or ‘chefs’) of cabinets five days before the proposal was considered by the 
college as a whole (European Report, 9 February 1994). It is difficult to imagine 
that the leak would have been prevented had the Commission’s new policy on 
access to documents already been in place. 

More generally, the works council case shows that the Commission’s 
transparency exercise probably will have limited impact on the internal 
machinations of the Commission when politically contentious issues — such as 
those subsumed by EU social policy — are at stake. The ‘Works Council’ directive 
shows how actors in sectors marked by relatively open ‘issue networks’ often 
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seek to control the policy agenda by keeping controversial initiatives from 
becoming politicized, but ultimately fail. In the end, the directive became law in 
1994 only because Flynn, who proved to be a determined and adept 
Commissioner, imposed his own will on DG V, offered employers the chance to 
reach a voluntary agreement (which they refused) and then swung governments 
behind the directive while berating employers for their opposition to ’a logical 
complement to the single market’ (quoted in Financial Times, 20 May 1994). The 
perceived partisanship of DG Von the issue clearly complicated Flynn’s efforts. It 
helped explain his own subsequent support for new ideas about transforming 
DG V into a ‘think tank’, and thus curbing its ambitions to be Europe's ‘labour 
ministry’ (Goodhart 1994). 


3 The Framework research programme 

The substantial increase in EU competence and resources in research and 
development (R&D) policy since the mid-1980s has been striking (see Sandholtz 
1992; Sharp 1994). By its very nature, research policy is highly complex and 
technical. National public administrations concerned with research policy, and 
the committees of experts which advise them, tend to operate with substantial 
autonomy because effective policy-making requires expertise and technical 
knowledge of a sort possessed by few ministers. The fragmentation of political 
authority which results when research is funded through transnational means 
tends to accentuate this autonomy (Peterson 1993). 

The Framework programme groups together separate EU programmes for 
specific technological sectors, such as ESPRIT (European Strategic Programme for 
Information Technology) and BRITE (Basic Research into Industrial Technologies 
for Europe). Intensive consultations with experts from research organizations 
and industry precede the drawing up of lists of proposed projects to be funded 
by the responsible DGs: usually I, XM (science and research) and XII 
(telecommunications). These lists are then scrutinized by cabinets before they 
are approved by the college of Commissioners as a whole, but alterations usually 
are made only at the margins. Most changes are confined to a rebalancing of the 
proposed division of funding between member states. 

Three features of the framework programme stand out in the context of the 
Commission's new glasnost. First, the Commission has considerable discretion in 
agenda-setting when it formulates a proposal for how funds are to be spent and 
divided between research activities. One British official with substantial 
experience in EU research policy estimated that ’90 per cent of what eventually 
becomes the Framework programme is determined by the Commission in their 
proposal’. 

Clearly, the Commission did not consult very extensively prior to tabling the 
proposal for the Framework IV programme (for 1994-8). A DG XII official who 
was intimately involved in inter-institutional negotiations on the proposal 
argued that ‘this time the Commission had a clear idea of what it wanted to do 
and we knew we had enough support on the Council to do it’. The Commission’s 
autonomy in R&D policy is enhanced by the Framework programme’s five-year 
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funding cycles and the fact that most Commission officials involved in 
administering EU research programmes have technical degrees or backgrounds. 

Second, the Framework programme is subject to the so-called ’co-decision’ 
procedure, created by the Maastricht Treaty to give the EP ultimate powers to 
veto Council decisions. In early 1994, the proposal for the Framework IV 
programme became the first measure ever to be subjected to ’co-decision’. This 
procedure requires the Council and EP to try to hash out their differences in 
formal conciliation committees. Yet, negotiations on the Framework IV 
programme suggested that most real bargaining in cases of co-decision will 
take place in ‘informal conciliations’, held about a week before formal 
committees meet, or in ‘trialogues’, which bring together representatives of the 
Commission, members of the EP’s relevant committee and the Council 
Presidency (Peterson 1995b). 

The transparency of these unofficial fora certainly may be questioned. For 
example, the Council lacks formal internal procedures to cover the stage between 
the time it adopts a common position on a Commission proposal and the EP’s 
‘second reading’. During this time, the Parliament may insist on amendments to 
the Council’s position and thus put in motion the co-decision process (if the 
Council does not accept the amendments). In the intervening period, the Council 
Presidency often ‘collects’ and then presents the views of the Council to the EP 
and Commission at trialogue meetings. However, it lacks a mandate in the 
Council’s internal rules of procedure to do so. The result is what one UK official 
described as ’a sort of pseudo-preconciliation. We get a cozy chat in a room with 
the EP and Commission’. 

When numerous member states expressed concern at the very large numbers 
of attendees at both formal and informal conciliation meetings, the EP’s Director- 
General and head administrator, Karlheinz Neunreither (1994), tightened 
security arrangements and wrote to all EP members and officials reminding 
them that negotiations under co-decision were confidential. One of the EP’s Vice- 
Presidents admitted that ‘most of the real bargaining does take place behind 
closed doors, but there is simply no alternative’. In short, the co-decision 
procedure seems to work at cross-purposes to the transparency initiative. 

Finally, more than in most areas of policy, research organizations tend to find 
themselves either ‘in’ or ‘out’ of policy communities consisting of firms with past 
experience in EU-funded research or close links to the relevant Commission 
services. The Commission itself has admitted that its ‘programs are designed 
within a circle which remains closed. The elaboration of proposals is very 
unreceptive to outside influences’ (Commission 1992d, p. 21). 

In fairness, the Commission is limited in the degree to which it can ‘open up’ 
the Framework programme given the entrenched power of juste retour: the idea 
that EU funds should be distributed in proportion to national budgetary 
contributions. Since the college of Commissioners as a whole must sign off on 
any proposed list of funded projects, member states frequently lobby ‘their’ 
national Commissioners and their cabinets to insist on higher budgetary 
allocations for their domestic research organizations. DGs may then be directed 
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to design ‘special actions’ which channel funds to research organizations in a 
specific country. When this situation arises, according to a DG M official with 
experience in the ESPRIT programme, ‘funds tend to go to firms and labs that 
have spent EU money wisely in the past. We don’t have time or the resources to 
try to find new ones and “spread the wealth”. 

EU research policy has not been untouched by the Commission’s transparency 
offensive. In early 1994, the Commission (1994a) published a new guide which 
explained its selection procedures. It also promised to publish two other 
documents on sources’ of information on EU research and the process of 
formulating EU research policy. 

However, research is a particularly technocratic sector which is difficult to 
subject to greater openness. It is also a sector where the Commission’s need to 
satisfy the demands of member states means that political criteria must be 
balanced against technical criteria, and normal procedures sometimes must be 
suspended for the sake of expediency. In research policy as elsewhere, the 
Commission occasionally must weigh the virtues of transparency against the 
simple need to play politics. 


IV AN EARLY ASSESSMENT AND PROSPECTS UNDER SANTER 


Although it is difficult to draw definitive conclusions about the effects of the 
Commission’s transparency package, a preliminary evaluation is offered here. 
Most of the consultation exercises foreseen in the Commission’s 1993 work 
programme were completed by late 1994. Participants gave them mixed reviews, 
although many cited evidence of intensified exchanges between different DGs. 
On the other hand, the new notification procedure had been used sparingly by 
the Commission’s services. In June 1993, the Secretariat-General felt compelled to 
remind the DGs that it still existed. Officials in the Secretariat-General confessed 
that they were having difficulty changing the behaviour of the services and 
making the changes last, but also insisted that such problems were common to 
all large organizations. 

Resistance amongst interest groups to the idea of drawing up a voluntary code 
of conduct for lobbyists led the Commission to declare that it would itself draw 
up such a code if one was not forthcoming soon. It also began work on a 
database directory of non-profit interest groups. At the same time, it continued to 
insist that profit-making groups should draw up their own directory. The 
Commission’s general affinity for structured patterns of consultation (see 
McLaughlin and Jordan 1993) clashes sharply with the general pluralism and 
‘messiness’ of interest group politics in Brussels, leaving little hope for genuine 
systematization. 

The new code on access to documents generally was welcomed by lobbyists. It 
soon became clear that lobbyists who were already established on the Brussels 
circuit stood to gain most from the new rules. Those who were not faced the one 
month time lag and, in any event, would always have difficulty determining 
precisely which documents they wanted or needed. Officials in the new 
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‘assistance office’ acknowledged that most of the first requests for documents 
under the new policy came from veteran Brussels lobbyists. 

The Commission’s promises to publish its work programme in October and 
then negotiate with the EP and Council on a legislative agenda were not kept in 
late 1993 and 94. In the first case, its excuses were uncertainty over the 
ratification of Maastricht, its status as a transitional, two-year Commission, and 
the EP’s electoral hiatus in the middle of 1994. The EP was able to comment on the 
Commission’s 1994 work programme in February, instead of May as in 1993. 
However, it was clear by mid-1994 that the Commission’s services were at work 
on numerous measures which were not set out in its work programme. 

In 1994, the successor to the final Delors Commission was not formed and 
portfolios were not distributed between Commissioners until the end of October. 
Thus, the Commission’s work programme was not unveiled until February 1995. 
In future, the Council and particularly the EP can be expected to insist that the 
Commission respect its commitments on the timetable for its work plan. 

Solutions to the problem of clashes between the services and cabinets remain to 
be developed, let alone tried. As the transparency package was being assembled, 
ideas were floated to require the services to consult with cabinets as proposals 
were developed, or to include senior officials from the services in meetings of 
chefs de cabinet. But the problem of cabinet-service rivalries remained untouched, 
mostly because Delors resisted any moves to curb the power of his cabinet or 
expose his ‘parallel government’ to wider scrutiny. One member of his cabinet 
admitted to being ‘continually shocked by the number of things I have to keep 
secret for no particular reason’. A senior official in the Secretariat-General 
admitted that ‘we cannot even try to solve the problem of rivalries between the 
cabinets and services until we have a new President’. 

The emergence of Jean-Luc Dehaene, the Belgian Prime Minister, as a front- 
runner in the stakes to succeed Delors in early 1994 was largely a consequence of 
the prevailing view amongst many governments that the Commission needed a 
manager as President, not a visionary à la Delors. In the event, the UK’s veto of 
Dehaene’s candidacy led to the surprising appointment of Jacques Santer, the 
former Prime Minister of Luxembourg, as Delors’ successor. Widespread doubts 
about Santer’s credentials as a visionary or a manager were reflected in the EP’s 
unenthusiastic endorsement of his candidacy by a vote of 260 to 238, with 23 
abstentions. 

It is difficult to be confident about Santer’s chances to make the Commission a 
more efficient and respected institution. Ross (1994, p. 523) predicts that ‘the 
combination of a weak President and an unreformed Commission administra- 
tion ... could contribute to another period of difficulty for the Commission’. 
Dinan (1994, p. 216) argues that ‘any reorganization of the Commission would 
probably involve strengthening the Secretariat-General and increasing the 
powers of the Secretary-General’. Williamson has been criticized for ’a lack of 
strategic vision which would have enabled him to shake up the system’ (Grant 
1994, p. 114). However, it is clear that he lacked the President’s support for 
radical reforms during the Delors years. Santer’s relationship with Williamson 
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and the degree to which he is willing to allow the Secretariat-General free rein 
will be crucial in determining whether and how much the Commission’s 
management problems are overcome in the Santer years. 


CONCLUSION 


Even if the effects of the transparency package are ambiguous, there is evidence 
of a general change in attitude within the Commission since the Danish 
referendum of 1992. In some respects, the ‘let us do less, but do it better’ ethos 
predates the transparency initiative: the Commission proposed over 180 pieces of 
primary legislation in 1980, but only about 100 in both 1992 and 1993 
(Commission 1993a). All proposals for new legislation now come with attached 
statements explaining why the proposal is necessary. More generally, most 
Commission proposals are now more focused, considered and sensitive to 
affected interests than in the past. 

The Commission also has become more determined to keep member states 
from overloading it with petty rules to enforce. The Commission’s legislative 
programme for 1993 contained pointed reminders to member states that 
proposals would be drafted only in areas where it could be shown that the 
proposed action could not be undertaken at other levels of government. The 
Commission also insisted that it would only monitor or manage policies in areas 
where member states could not do it themselves (Commission 1993a). 

The Commission will remain an easy target for member states trying to avoid 
blame for unpopular EU decisions. Yet, the transparency exercise has at least had 
the political effect of exposing the duplicity of EU national governments who 
have pushed the Commission to become more transparent, yet have taken 
modest steps to open up the activities of the Council. On one hand, repeated 
requests from newspapers, including the Financial Times and The Guardian, for 
information on Council votes have led to the release of voting records on more 
than 200 single market decisions, and even Whitehall press releases detailing 
which countries voted which ways in Agricultural Councils. On the other, the 
Council Secretariat has urged the European Court to ignore the declarations of 
EU summits which support greater transparency on the grounds that they have 
no legal standing (see Brown 1994; Gardner 1994). 

The transparency initiative has highlighted the ways in which the Maastricht 
Treaty increased the EU’s dependence on secret deal-making. For example, the 
Commission and EP retain no formal powers to scrutinize the activities of the 
new intergovernmental ‘pillars’ for the Common Foreign and Security Policy and 
Justice and Home Affairs. New rules agreed in 1994 on the expulsion of illegal 
immigrants and the treatment of refugees were the products of bargains hatched 
in a manner which violates any notion of transparency. Inevitably, debates about 
how the EU’s activities can be made more transparent, understandable and 
accountable will continue. 

To the established Brussels lobbyist, the Commission may not appear to be 
offering very much that is new in its transparency package. The Commission 
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may be criticized for adopting a cumbersome, bureaucratic set of measures 
which will do little, if anything, to convince the European grand publique that the 
EU and the goals of European integration are worthy of their support. Ross’s 
(1994, p. 523) account of the Delors years urges that ‘there is almost always a 
great deal lost when inspiration and exceptional effort are replaced by rules and 
routine’. Lodge (1994, p. 364) often seems an apologist for the shambolic state of 
the Commission, but she is right to insist that ‘reconciling effectiveness, diversity 
and democracy cannot be achieved credibly by administrative and procedural 
measures alone’. 

The true meaning of the transparency exercise is that it began a long overdue 
process of imposing stronger internal disciplines on the Commission. Above all, 
the Commission’s transparency initiative reflects an important internal agenda, 
which is to eliminate what one official in Secretariat-General described as: 


the spearling of] all sorts of off-the-wall proposals that somebody had thought up 
on a wet afternoon when they had nothing else to do and then somehow had got 
through the machine without anyone blowing the whistle and saying, ‘Hey wait a 
minute, this is nonsense. We don’t need to do this or we shouldn’t be doing iť. 


In short, the transparency exercise was neither a ruse to cover up the ambitions 
of a power-hungry Eurocracy nor a ‘sop to the Commission’s critics’. As 
Williamson (1994) himself has argued, the Commission’s problem is not a lack of 
transparency per se: it is ‘one of the most open public services in the world’. Its 
problem is that it is poorly managed, shackled by cumbersome rules of 
procedure and far too small to perform its duties. 

As the 1996 intergovernmental conference approaches, those who seek to 
weaken the power of the Commission will be able to justify their position by 
making the largely irrefutable claim that ‘The Commission is not well organized 
to manage because it has put its greatest effort into its political role as initiator — 
initiator of new policy objectives, new legislation and new financial programmes, 
rather than into management’ (Vibert 1994, p. 2). 

The virtue of the Commission’s political role is that only it amongst major EU 
institutions has the luxury of being able to take a long-term view of Europe’s 
problems. By contrast, national governments must always think in terms of three 
to five year electoral cycles (see Bomberg and Peterson 1993). The challenge for 
the Commission is to get its internal house in order. Its political role will almost 
certainly wither away unless it truly does learn to do less, but do it better. 
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REVIEWS 


THE BRITISH ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM: PRINCIPLES VERSUS 
PRACTICE 





Grant Jordan 
Routledge, 1994. 280pp. £40 (hard), £13 (paper) 


Grant Jordan is a sceptic in the fast disappearing tradition of Britain’s higher civil service, 
the sort that so infuriated Mrs Thatcher: ‘ The call to progress is often a dangerous siren.’ 
He is also in the British academic tradition that sees public administration as part of 
politics, and it is for students of politics that he writes. He writes well, with a nice turn of 
phrase, though with some readability sacrificed to the peer group review framework of at 
least one citation a paragraph. User-friendliness, a major thrust in current administrative 
reform, gets little space in the book either. 

This book is not for those who work in public administration: such books no longer 
carry that description but are entitled ‘public sector management’. Grant Jordan dismisses 
DIY guides: ‘Management theory, which sounds like a practical branch of the social 
sciences, is spectacularly impractical’. His study certainly shows its limits in relation to the 
reorganization of government; but the focus on government (cabinet co-ordination, 
ministerial responsibility and the like) rather misses what management is about at office 
level — and a weakness of the book is that it barely discusses the extent to which recent 
reforms are intended to alter administration at levels well below top mandarin and politics 
student concern, where ordinary officials deal with ordinary citizens. 

What Grant Jordan does very well is to set the ideas, the principles, that have been used 
to reorganize government against government practice. Some space, but not very much, is 
given to the theories themselves —- understandably, since he says that all British 
administration is made up by governments as they go along. ‘Government in the fog’ is 
his first chapter. He says that an account of confusion can read like a confusing account but 
brings some clarity to the fog of institutional structures which make up British 
administration, if only to show how confused the practice is. He fears that the more 
knowledge we gather, the weaker our understanding, but that raises the question: what is 
it we (who are we?) want to understand. The theories behind the choice of institutions or 
the institutions themselves? Since the principles apparently make little sense, it must be 
the practice for Grant Jordan. We must turn to contemporary history, therefore. 

Grant Jordan admits that ‘defictionalizing’ public administration weakens the subject: 
oliticians are more likely to be influenced by the ‘theoretical fiction of economists’ than 
t y.the sceptical pragmatism advocated here. A fair warning; but since ideas seem to rule 
the:world (even if often adopted to cloak rather less than grandly theoretical aims), surely 
they deserve a rather fuller exposition than they get here. Too many academic pieces on 

—-recent administrative reforms criticize the practical output without explaining to less well- 
informed readers the theoretical input. That approach would knock out much of the 
history of political thought. Democracy itself is a ‘messy’ system. Some democratic 
reforms have been inherently flawed; others have gone wrong through short-run teething 
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problems or unnecessary abuse. The same is true of administrative reforms (executive 
agencies and market testing are in a very short run). Understanding the ‘messy empirical 
patterns’ of government is important, but the script is really as important as the play 
unless Oakeshott is swallowed whole. 

The first half of Grant Jordan’s book is about ‘organizing’, notably the coordination of 
central government and the Next Steps agencies; the second half is given to accountability, 
ministerial responsibility and judicial review. There is little space for competing for quality, 
market testing and contracting out or indeed for the Citizen’s Charter and 
indicators. This may reflect the time it takes academics to write and academic publishers to 
print (and help explain their lack of influence on government compared to simpler minded 
but quicker working consultants). But it also reflects the way political studies have given 
the study of public administration a focus less related to its everyday life than 
organizational sociology or management studies. 

Fair enough: each to his discipline. It does mean, however, that books such as this miss 
the point that current reforms have less to do with reorganizing government than with 
changing culture: making staff more efficient (business-like) but also more user(customer) 
friendly through new conditions of employment and real or simulated competition. If any 
of this works, and changes in culture can be seen, an internal dynamic may be introduced 
which no longer requires the imposition of theory-based reforms from outside. And much 
more space will need to be given in books on the British administrative system to 
explanations of how public bureaucracies work at all levels in practice. 

That, however, is not to derogate from Grant Jordan’s book which has set itself a 
different task. It is a useful text for students of British government and polites. It will need 
updating soon. Perhaps Grant Jordan could then put some of the quoted material into his 
own words: his authority is quite enough. 


FE Ridley 
University of Liverpool 


MANAGING THE WELFARE STATE: THE POLITICS OF PUBLIC 
SECTOR MANAGEMENT 





Tony Cutler and Barbara Waine 
Berg Publishing, 1994. 165pp. £34.95 (hard), £12.95 (paper). 


Since the election of the first Thatcher government in 1979, there have been significant 
changes in the arrangements for managing the welfare state. The search for greater 
efficiency and value for money in the operations of welfare dehvery agencies, and in the 
public sector generally, has been reflected in an increasing concern with techniques 
associated with private sector management. The new procedures and vocabulary” of 
welfare delivery associated with this approach are reflected m such developments as the 
use of annual business plans by the Social Security Benefits Agency, the introduction of 
general management in the National Health Service, the establishment of X 
management of schools in local education authorities and the creation of quasi-markets 
in community care and the National Health Service. These and other related initiatives in 
the social services have been the subject of much debate, defenders of the public sector 
questioning the appropriateness of private sector techniques and values in an environment 
traditionally characterized by such values as accountability and equity of treatment. 
Managing the Welfare State explores the managerialist agenda developed by the 
Conservative governments since 1979 - what the authors describe as the belief that the 
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objectives of the social services ‘can be promoted at a lower cost when the appropriate 
management techniques are applied’. After an introductory chapter setting out the 
political context, the core of the book is devoted to a detailed discussion of what the 
authors identify as four distinct manifestations of managerialism: the increasing concern 
with the measurement of ‘performance’; the development of welfare markets; the 
introduction of compulsory competitive tendering in local government and the National 
Health Service; and pay determination in the public sector. As well as providing readers 
with a valuable survey of developments in these four important areas, the book also 
provides a critical analysis of these initiatives — it describes itself as a ‘fiercely argued root- 
and-branch critique of new public-sector techniques’. 

One important issue raised by the book concerns the position of the consumers — or 
‘customers’ as they are increasingly referred to in the age of charters — of social services. 
Thus the exclusion of the consumer is identified as a major weakness of current 
approaches to performance measurement, although the authors rightly recognize the 
problems associated with defining who the ‘consumer’ actually is. Their discussion of 
welfare markets also reminds us that consumers have little direct power in the quasi- 
market arrangements which now form the basis of the delivery of health care and 
community care, the claims for consumer choice being limited by the fact that such choice 
is exercised through surrogates such as care managers and fund-holding general 
practitioners. The authors also emphasize the involvement of central government in the 
regulation of the new public sector management arrangements. Thus the National Health 
Service’s internal market is ‘managed’ by the Department of Health, while the centre also 
plays an important role in regulating the tendering processes in local government and the 
National Health Service. 

The concluding chapter sets managerialism in the context of political developments in 
the post-Thatcher period, the authors arguing they describe a consensus on managerialism 
shared by the two major political parties. They provide an alternative agenda, arguing that 
there is a need to recognize the social relations generated by social welfare institutions and 
their relationship to ‘genuine citizenship’. This alternative agenda also includes the 
importance of tackling the twin problems of high employment and the meeting of ‘basic 
needs’, and the need to abandon what they describe as the ‘demonology’ of producer 
groups and to engage with welfare professionals. 

Cutler and Waine have produced a clearly written and well-organized book on an 
important area. It will be welcomed by students of social policy and administration 
seeking to understand the developments which have taken place in the management of 
the social services over the last decade and the political context in which they have taken 
place. 


Tony Butcher 
Goldsmiths’ College, University of London 
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A DEFENCE OF FREQUENT MINISTERIAL 
TURNOVER 





R.K. ALDERMAN 


The frequency with which British ministers are transferred between departments incurs 
considerable adverse comment. It is generally held to have a prejudicial effect upon 
government. However, much of the criticism is misdirected and predicated upon 
questionable assumptions. There are cogent (if rarely voiced) arguments in favour of 
relatively rapid ministerial turnover. Within departments short-stay ministers are in a 
stronger position than conventional wisdom allows. At the cabinet level they are less 
likely to adopt a narrow, departmentally oriented approach at the expense of wider 
considerations. The party management function of ministerial reshuffles, though much 
disparaged, plays an essential part in effective government, promoting ministerial 
vitality and assisting in the achievement of the legislative programme. The 
preponderance of career politicians in the House of Commons accentuates the pressures 
for rapid ministerial turnover, the need for which is, paradoxically, further increased by 
the same party being in office for a prolonged period. 


INTRODUCTION 


Frequent reshuffles and rapid ministerial turnover are characteristic features of 
British government. Richard Rose has shown that between 1964 and 1991 the 
average tenure of cabinet posts was just under two and a half years (Rose 1991, 
p. 2). Criticism of this phenomenon is a recurrent theme. There is a widespread 
view that, as John Major has put it, ‘moving ministers around too quickly is not 
conducive to good government’ (BBC Radio 4, 21 December 1992). 

Frequent ministerial changes are held to have numerous deleterious 
consequences. It is claimed they erode public confidence in government by 
implying, in Richard Crossman’s words, ‘politicians don’t really know anything 
about anything and are just shoved around as part of a political game’ 
(Crossman 1976b, p. 48). They are also said to undermine individual ministerial 
responsibility both by ‘making it more difficult to pin blame on ministers 
because of the speed with which they move from one ministry to another’ (Finer 
1975), and because that very fact ‘does not necessarily maximize ministers’ 
personal concern for the consequences of their policies’ (Heady 1974, p. 99). 


RK. Alderman ıs Senior Lecturer in Politics, University of York He would like to thank two 
anonymous referees for their most useful comments 
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Further, expectation of brief tenure allegedly tempts ministers to seek in- 
stant reputations with ill-considered, short-term policies (Riddell 1993, pp. 209~ 
10). 

One of the most serious charges is that frequent movement between often 
unrelated departments reduces ministers’ effectiveness. While they are ‘learning 
the ropes’ of a new post their effectiveness is reduced both departmentally and in 
the government generally. At the departmental level their position vis à vis civil 
servants is weakened because ministers unfamiliar with departments are liable 
to be ‘managed’ by officials who endeavour to impose a departmental line upon 
them (Kellner and Crowther-Hunt 1980). Their capacity to give real direction is 
curtailed because they tend to be moved just as they are getting the feel of a post. 
They are given insufficient time to see policies through from initiation to 
implementation. 

In the broader governmental context, it is asserted, frequent reshuffles result in 
‘long-term policy direction shifting to the greater continuity of Downing Street’ 
(The Times, 17 September 1991). The rapidity of turnover is frequently attributed 
to a prime ministerial propensity to place political advantage and convenience 
before administrative efficiency. Prime munisters are depicted as being primarily 
concerned to maintain their position by using reshuffles to buttress themselves 
against rivals and to manage their parliamentary parties (Rose 1991, pp. 6-7, 11). 

The purpose here is to argue that frequent reshuffles are less undesirable than 
is usually suggested. First, even in the relatively narrow departmental context, 
the case for longer tenure is predicated upon questionable assumptions about the 
relationships between ministers and their civil servants and is less clear-cut than 
is generally allowed. Second, critics of relatively brief tenure of posts, by 
concentrating upon ministers’ departmental roles, tend to neglect their broader 
governmental ones. From this wider standpoint there is a strong case in favour of 
frequent turnover. Finally, the tendency to disparage party political management 
undervalues its importance in government. A range of factors intrinsic to the 
nature of British government renders relatively brief tenure not only unavoidable 
but in many respects positively desirable. Their effect is accentuated when there 
is a long period of one-party government. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL CONTEXT 


The case for ministers retaining the same posts for lengthy periods rests largely 
upon two related arguments. The first concerns the degree of specialized 
knowledge they require. To control their departments ministers need, it is said, to 
possess sufficient expertise to be able to dominate their officials in argument over 
the technical merits of issues. This is especially necessary if they aim to change 
the ‘departmental line’ on some long-established policy. As Fred Mulley, the then 
Secretary of State for Education, put it in 1975: ‘Running a department is like 
running anything else ... you have got to know the detail because nine times out 
of ten it is the detail that is crucial’ (Times Educational Supplement, 24 May 1975). 
Since ministers do not arrive in departments technically expert, it is vital for 
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them to stay long enough both to acquire specialist knowledge and then to use it 
for a substantial period. They are alleged all too often to be moved just as (or 
even before) they have become optimally effective. 

The second strand of argument posits the indispensability of close minister- 
civil servant collaboration to departmental effectiveness. Such collaboration, it is 
maintained, is heavily dependent upon mutual trust and a sense of shared 
purpose. The general expectation that ministers will be short-stay gives them 
little incentive (or time) to identify sufficiently strongly with their departments 
for such trust to develop. Indeed, the strong temptation to concentrate on the 
short-term, to the neglect of their departments’ longer-term concerns, is 
calculated to inhibit its growth. 

Brief tenure and absence of prior expertise leads, critics claim, to the minister’s 
role being what tends to be disparagingly described as that of ‘intelligent 
layman’. There is, however, an alternative view. Short-stay ministers can be 
much more positively characterized as ‘active foreign bodies’ whose function is 
to produce ‘creative friction’. Proponents of this view reject the assumption that 
long tenure is a means of enabling ministers to acquire mastery of departments. 
They advance the counter-argument that it risks making them creatures of their 
departments. On this interpretation, for ministers to become so familiar with 
their departments as to identify with them is to defeat the reason for their being 
there. In Crossman’s words: ministers are ‘inserted into ... departments in order 
to get things moving in the direction that the government wants’. Part of the 
purpose of frequent reshuffling is to ensure creative friction by moving ministers 
before they start to get on so well with their officials that there develops 
‘symbiosis ... of the most dangerous character’ with their departments 
(Crossman 1972, p. 76). 

Proponents of longer tenure make much of the support lent to that cause by 
Anthony Crosland (Boyle, Crosland and Kogan 1971, pp. 158-9). Enoch Powell’s 
exposition of the contrary view has, unfortunately, received little attention. It is, 
however, a most cogent statement of the case for relatively rapid ministerial 
turnover from a purely departmental standpoint. As such it merits quoting at 
some length. 

Powell deems it ‘a popular fallacy ... that a minister should either have a deep 
knowledge of the subject matter of his department or at least remain there long 
enough to acquire it’. Such a belief betokens, in his view, ‘a complete 
misconception of the politician’s job’. When placed in charge of a department 
the good minister will endeavour to administer it efficiently. But his or her 
specific function ‘actually demands for its satisfactory performance a certain 
detachment and even strangeness vis à vis [the] department’. This quality is lost 
as the minister becomes more familiar with its subject matter and immersed in it. 
‘When a minister begins to think like his officials and understands before they 
explain, his work in that office is done: he is losing the power to see the issues in 
a political light from the outside which alone is what he is there for’ (Powell 
1966, pp. 4-5). Powell’s view of the minister’s departmental role differs 
significantly from that expressed by John Major. The latter’s declared preference 
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for longer tenure is predicated on an assumption that ministers should occupy 
posts sufficiently long for them ‘to get thoroughly on top of [them], to be able to 
fix the holes in past policy, to be able to carry out their own ideas about how 
policy should develop in the future’ (The Times, 22 December 19%). 

The suspicion that ministers who have spent some time in the sa ne post have 
‘gone native’ in the sense of becoming too close to their departme ts is one not 
infrequently entertained by prime ministers. It seems, for example, to have been 
the principal explanation for several of the changes Margaret Thatcher made in 
September 1981 (Kavanagh 1990, p. 259; Riddell 1983, p. 48). 

Harold Wilson’s reshuffle strategy seems often to have been influenced by 
considerations akin to the explanation he gave for his own retirement in 1976: 


There is a danger that ... you may be faced with a decision which, perhaps, in 
different conditions, you have faced before. If, on the earlier occasion, you 
considered and rejected a particular course of action, there is a tendency to say 
that you have been into that, so that you do not give the fresh consideration the 
circumstances may require (Financial Times, 17 March 1976). 


A further factor prompting ministerial changes is the inevitable variation in 
political circumstances and priorities during a government's lifetime. Depart- 
ments’ political sensitivity fluctuates. The tasks their ministers are called upon to 
perform vary accordingly. These variations, combined with the wide variety of 
individual ministers’ aptitudes largely condition the frequency of reshuffles. 

A categorization of ministers into Bruce Headey’s three, admittedly somewhat 
crude, types — ‘policy initiators’, ‘executives’ and ‘ambassadors’ (Heady 1974, 
chapter 3) — goes far to provide a key to their moves from department to 
department. It is certainly evident in the rationale Margaret Thatcher offered for 
a number of her ministerial changes. She sent Kenneth Baker to the DES in 1985 
because ‘I felt that a first-class communicator ... was now needed at Education’. 
Nicholas Ridley succeeded Baker at the DOE. ‘Nick could not match Ken ... in 
presentation. But we still needed to come up with some radical policies’ in this 
area. Later, John MacGregor was moved to Education because ‘I thought that he 
would prove more effective than Ken Baker in keeping a grip on how our 
education reform proposals were implemented, though I knew that he did not 
have Ken’s special talent for putting our case in public’. In the meantime, 
changing circumstances had made it necessary to insert a minister with greater 
presentational skills at the DOE. Chris Patten was made Environment Secretary in 
July 1989 ‘to smooth out the introduction of the community charge’ (Thatcher 
1993, pp. 563, 596, 602). 

If a particularly scarce attribute is called for in a department its possessor may 
have to be moved even if he is at his optimal effectiveness in his present post. 
Edward Heath required William Whitelaw’s conciliatory skills as the first 
Secretary of State for Northern Ireland in 1972. When, 20 months later, Whitelaw 
was moved to Employment, it was because, with a miners’ strike looming, his 
particular talents — though still called for in Ulster - were more urgently needed 
in the field of industrial relations (Fay and Young 1976, p. 18). Margaret Thatcher 
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faced a similar problem at the time of her 1988 reshuffle (Thatcher, p. 306). 

Critics of frequent reshuffling emphasize its propensity to disrupt the policy 
process. It produces, it is said, pointless shifts and reversals. The case of policy on 
the imposition of a levy on blank tapes (which for a while changed with each 
change of minister at the DTI in the 1980s) has often been cited (Bruce-Gardyne 
1986, p. 153). But changes of minister may also be designed to effect changes of 
policy. Indeed, that is one of their prime purposes. The switch of emphasis at the 
Department of Employment, after Norman Tebbit replaced James Prior as 
Secretary of State in September 1981 was, for example, fully intended (Tebbit 
1989, p. 229). 

There is a tendency, too, to overstate incoming ministers’ ignorance of the 
policy fields of their new departments. Kenneth Baker argues that such ministers 
are likely to have acquired considerable knowledge of the responsibilities of the 
department to which they are moving from cabinet committees of which they 
have been members in a previous post. He cites his transfer from Environment to 
Education as a case in point (Baker 1993, p. 164). 

The conventional wisdom that reshuffles weaken ministers vis à vis their 
officials (Kellner and Crowther-Hunt 1980) confuses the important distinction 
between formulating or preparing policy and taking policy decisions. Maurice 
Kogan puts this well: The making of policy is continuously in the hands of civil 
servants who create, as it were, low frequency waves. Ministers bring with them 
high frequency activity which can initiate, change, strengthen or condemn a 
whole policy that may have been decades in the making’ (Boyle et al., 1971 p. 42). 
It is not (as is customarily argued) necessary for ministers to participate actively 
in the early stages of policy formulation. Paradoxically, a new minister may well 
find it easier to reverse a policy proposal strongly supported by officials than one 
who has been in the department for some time. Ironically, in view of his 
advocacy of substantial ministerial tenure, Crosland benefited from it in this way 
in 1967. He took advantage of his recent arrival at the Board of Trade to re-open 
the decision to build the third London airport at Stansted — to which much 
departmental effort had been devoted. As David McKie, in his study of this case 
commented: ‘It is simpler for an incoming minister to do this to his staff ... 
[because] ... no carefully built up bank of trust stands to be sacrificed’ (McKie 
1973, p. 42). Moreover, as Thatcher noted (when appointing John Major to the 
Treasury in place of the immensely experienced Nigel Lawson) a new minister 
has] not got personal capital sunk in past errors’. He is thus ‘psychologically 
more able to deal with their consequences’ (Thatcher 1993, p. 718). 

An incoming minister has an opportunity to ask ‘simple-minded’ questions 
and to challenge basic assumptions in his or her new department. This capacity 
is enhanced if the minister has just come from a post in an unrelated field — a 
frequent occurrence, but one generally deprecated by critics of rapid ministerial 
turnover. However, this ‘power of initiative’ is, in Powell’s words, ‘early lost’. Its 
limited effectiveness ‘tends to fix a low limit to the useful life of a minister in a 
department’. As Powell (1966) puts it, when a new minister takes over a 


department: 
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though he must cope with everything that events throw in his path, he can only 
take personal control and initiative on very few fronts at once. He must select his 
point of attack and throw all his available weight and attention there. By the time 
this initiative has attained its objects, even its preliminary object, it will usually be 
too late to recommence the same process elsewhere ... [because] any new initiative 
will be directed against what has been happening under his own administration 
and, ex hypothesi, with his approval or at least acquiescence. He therefore runs into 
a certain personal contradiction, which becomes severer as time passes. 


Moreover, the difficulty is compounded by the further problem that he: ‘presents 
his department with that administratively most unmanageable thing, incon- 
sistent instructions: “Minister, we don’t know where we are. Last year you 
approved this; now, with no change in circumstances, you suddenly say it must 
be altered” (Powell 1966, pp. 6-7). Since ‘the essence of a minister’s initiative is to 
alter what would otherwise have happened’, and it is easiest to do so when he or 
she is new to a department and expected to innovate, for Powell, ministerial 
impact is maximized not by long but rather by relatively short tenure. 

But just how short should tenure be? And, conversely, for precisely how long 
do those who extol the virtues of greater continuity and stability believe that 
ministers should occupy their posts? Crosland’s suggested optimum was 
‘something over three years’. This figure he based on the much-quoted 
calculation that: Tt takes you six months to get your head properly above 
water, a year to get the general drift of most of the field and two years really to 
master the whole of the department’ (Boyle et al. 1971, p. 155). Rose also regards 
a three-year as desirable. Indeed he suggests keeping good ministers in the same 
post for the whole of a Parliament. General elections would then become the 
point at which reshuffles usually took place (Rose 1991, p. 11). 

Three years is not entirely unacceptable to proponents of the ‘active foreign 
body’ approach. For them, however, it represents a maximum, not the optimum. 
‘A Prime Minister could well calculate’, says Crossman, ‘that the amount of time 
a strong man can be in a Department and go on fighting is not much more than 
three years’ (Crossman 1972, p. 76). After that, the ‘dangerous symbiosis’ occurs. 

A more significant difference lies in the judgement as to the minimum time a 
minister needs to spend in a department. John MacGregor considered his fifteen- 
month term as Secretary of State for Education immediately before the 1992 
general election too short. It ‘prevented him from completing his programme of 
changes’ (The Guardian, 8 January 1993). But Powell argues that ‘a period [of] on 
average ... about eighteen months, though at certain junctures that figure could 
be even lower’, could suffice to enable a minister to make ‘a distinctive 
contribution to a department’ (Powell 1966, p. 4). Lord Hailsham has recorded 
the view of one of his senior officials at Education in the early 1960s that: ‘We 
reckon we have got everything out of a minister that he is capable of giving 
within eighteen months of his appointment’ (Hailsham 1990, p. 305). All such 
judgments are susceptible to variation according to circumstances and as 
between departments. 
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Powell differentiated departments by breadth of policy area ~ the shortest 
tenure being most appropriate to departments whose concerns were fairly 
narrow. Much depends, too, upon whether at any particular time either 
continuity or rapid change of policy is desired. Peter Riddell has argued the key 
distinction between ministers is between ‘custodians’ and ‘creators’. ‘The former 
want to develop existing policies, while the latter seek to challenge them’ 
(Riddell 1994). Departments may be differentiated in a similar way, insofar as 
they require one or the other ministerial type. This difference between 
departments is one explanation for what Rose regards as the anomalous (and 
largely party-management inspired) circumstance that such posts as the 
Secretaryships of State for Scotland and Wales which are normally ‘out of the 
political limelight have had some of the highest levels of ministerial 
stability’(Rose 1991, p. 3). Their departments are ones in which there tends to 
be least need for ministerial innovation or initiative in Powell’s terms. 

Allowing for such variations, a substantial case can, then, be made for short 
tenure, even by the relatively narrow criterion of ministers’ roles at the 
departmental level. But prime ministerial decisions as to the frequency of 
reshuffles are not actuated solely by calculation about ministers’ departmental 
roles. There are other, broader, considerations. An important one is ministers’ 
effectiveness as cabinet members. A significant part of the explanation for the 
frequency of ministerial turnover is to be found in the pressure on prime 
ministers to take a holistic view of Cabinet and government. 


THE CABINET CONTEXT 


If it is to be at all effective as a collectivity it is vital that, as Hugh Dalton put it, 
‘the Cabinet should not be a band of specialists each with no thoughts outside his 
own paddock’ (Dalton 1962, p. 18). Ministers inevitably place heavy emphasis 
upon defending their departments’ interests in Cabinet. Indeed, in Douglas 
Wass’s view: ‘The form and structure of a modern Cabinet and the diet it 
consumes almost oblige it to function like a group of individuals and not as a 
unity ... for each minister, the test of his success in office lies in his ability to 
deliver his departmental goals’ (Wass 1984, p. 25). It has often been observed that 
the longer they stay in the same post the greater individual ministers’ propensity 
to be departmentally oriented to the neglect of wider issues. Crossman noted a 
proneness among long-serving ministers to succumb to a departmental 
‘bureaucratic embrace’ which adversely affected their contribution to govern- 
ment as a whole. As a consequence: 


perhaps the biggest task of the Prime Minister ... is to stop [the] fragmentation of the 
Cabinet into a mere collection of departmental heads ... a Prime Minister must pre- 
empt [the bureaucratic embrace] if he wants to keep huis political team from 
disintegrating mto a get-together of departmental heads, an American Cabinet 
(Crossman 1972, p. 76). 


Relatively frequent cabinet reshuffles were, he believed, one means to this end. 
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Harold Wilson seems to have shared this view. When, in 1968, Crossman (then 
Leader of the House) publicly called for a major reshuffle primarily on the 
ground that ‘too many gifted ministers have become so obsessed with the 
minutiae of departmental responsibility that they fail to play their part in 
evolving and making plain to the public the collective social and economic 
strategy without which these departmental details are of no avail’, it was with 
Wilson’s full approval (Crossman 1976b, p. 746). 

Such appear also to have been Thatcher’s sentiments. While in opposition 
she had maintained that ministers tended to be under-experienced and 
moved too frequently. But by September 1981 she was known to feel that 
spending ministers had already become too set into departmental moulds. 
Inexperience, she considered, was a small price to pay to rectify the problem 
(The Economist, 19 September 1981). Her 1985 reshuffle, too, had for her the 
particular virtue that it increased the number of ministers who had served in 
several departments and who were hence ‘more likely to pursue government 
policies rather than departmental policies’ in Cabinet (Channel 4 News, 2 
September 1985). 

The desirability of cabinet members having a broad range of experience, 
individually as well as collectively, impacts upon reshuffle planning throughout 
the ministerial hierarchy. This planning is heavily influenced by the objective of 
giving promising ministers the breadth of experience deemed necessary for 
occupants of the higher offices. Wilson regarded this broadening of experience as 
an important goal and it was an explicit aim of several reshuffles during the 
Thatcher premiership. It occurs on promotion from one ministerial rank to 
another, which usually entails movement between departments. 

But it is evident in the lateral movements at the same rank which constitute the 
typical ministerial career profile. As Dalton put it: ‘a promising young minister... 
should be moved about at short intervals from one type of department to 
another. Thus his ministerial experience is varied and his future usefulness 
increased’ (Dalton, p. 18). 

Complaints of an absence of planned career development voiced by some 
critics of the frequency of ministerial turnover are, therefore, misleading. They 
are predicated on the assumption that such career development should take the 
form of grooming ministers for the top as specialists in the policy areas of 
particular departments. This assumption emphasizes senior ministers’ roles as 
departmental heads. There is a considerable degree of career development. But it 
is of a type calculated to enhance ministers’ capabilities as potential cabinet 
members rather than as departmental heads. 

Much has been written about the growth of prime ministerial power and the 
concomitant decline of the Cabinet. Both of these tendencies would be 
accentuated were the latter to be comprised preponderantly of policy area 
specialists. A succession of relatively short spells in unrelated departments may 
provide ministers with little expertise in their fields. But it does help to sensitize 
them to the problems and issues affecting those departments. Selwyn Lloyd, 
though regretting having had a mere six months as Minister of Supply in the 
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mid-1950s, nonetheless felt that even this brief period had given him ‘a 
_ considerable insight into the armament-providing side of things’ (Thorpe 1989, 
p. 185). Ministers who have had an acquaintanceship with several departments 
and policy areas are more likely to take an interest in issues outside their 
immediate responsibilities. Their presence limits the scope for decisions to be 
dominated by the policy specialist in conjunction with the Prime Minister. It thus 
serves to strengthen both the role of the Cabinet as a whole and the propensity 
for policies to be considered from a collective perspective. 

There is plentiful evidence that pursuing the goal of broadening ministers’ 
experience not infrequently leads prime ministers to make more extensive 
reshuffles than they may initially have intended. The scale of reshuffles is further 
augmented by the existence within government of a hierarchy not simply of 
posts but also of departments. Vacancies at the top are occasionally filled by 
making ‘leapfrogging’ promotions. On Anthony Crosland’s death in 1977 David 
Owen jumped from Minister of State at the FCO (outside the Cabinet) to Foreign 
Secretary and fifth place in the Cabinet. But there is generally a series of moves to 
maintain the ‘pecking order’: the higher in the hierarchy the initial change is 
made, the greater the consequential ‘chain reaction’. 

This practice has been criticized as allegedly devaluing some posts by making 
them appear little more than stepping stones to the highest offices. It is true that 
the expectation that even obvious high-flyers should generally rise by stages 
makes brief tenure of intermediate posts virtually inevitable if the most able 
ministers are to reach the top while still relatively youthful. But there are also 
benefits. Leapfrogging promotions all too easily provoke jealousy amongst those 
overtaken. Leon Brittan’s promotion from Minister of State at the Home Office to 
Chief Secretary to the Treasury with a seat in the Cabinet in January 1981 was a 
case in point. Nigel Lawson (then Financial Secretary at the Treasury) felt 
sufficiently ‘slighted’ and ‘cross’ at having Brittan promoted over his head to 
complain directly to the Prime Minister (Thatcher 1993, p. 309; Lawson 1992, pp. 
73-4). The practice of staged elevation ~ even by very rapid steps - minimizes 
such discontent, with its potential for intra-governmental disharmony. Brittan’s 
next promotion to Home Secretary ~ also gave rise to problems. Thatcher has, 
herself, recognized it to have been a mistake: 


With hindsight, I think that I should have promoted him to head another 
department first. He needed the experience of running his own ministry before 
moving to one of the three great offices of state. Too rapid promotion can 
jeopardise politicians’ long-term future. It turns press and colleagues against 
them; they become touchy and uncertain about their standing; and all this makes 
them vulnerable. Leon suffered in this way (Thatcher 1993, p. 308). 


In this broader context, brief tenure may be considered an acceptable cost of 
facilitating accelerated promotion for the exceptionally able — as long as the same 
offices are not regularly used as staging posts. 

Promotion by steps up the hierarchy enables ministers gradually to acquire 
status and with it the patina of authority which is so vital a commodity in 
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government and politics. They do so both by having demonstrated an ability to 
take wider responsibilities and (perhaps more importantly) because of the kudos 
deriving from having held a series of increasingly important posts. Keeping the 
hierarchy moving requires frequent movement throughout its length. Absence of 
movement at the top blocks the channels for promotion. Moreover, for 
individuals to retain key posts for too long risks giving the unhealthy impression 
that they alone are capable of holding them. They may also seem such fixtures 
that removing them without damaging consequences for the government 
becomes virtually impossible. The retention of the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer and the Foreign Secretaryship by the same two persons between 
1983 and 1989 is a case in point. 

The rate of reshuffling directly affects the Cabinet’s internal operations. 
Relatively infrequent changes provide stability and a more settled atmosphere 
for its deliberations. But infrequent changes will inevitably be large scale. They 
are therefore prone to be disruptive and to create the undesirable state of affairs 
in which a very high proportion of members are inexperienced in their posts. 
This situation can occasionally arise even at present. A combination of factors led 
to changes being made in the occupancy of 16 cabinet posts between July 1989 
and January 1990. 

There are thus sound administrative as well as political arguments for a 
staggering of reshuffles with some ministers’ tenure of their posts being 
comparatively short and a first batch moving early in the lifetime of a 
government. In practice, whether for this reason, or because of other factors 
(such as the need to move misfits or failures among initial appointees), the 
typical pattern is for there to be a first reshuffle within 12 to 18 months of the 
formation of an administration. 


PARTY AND PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


The need regularly to ‘freshen’ their administrations figures prominently in 
prime ministers’ calculations. Leaving many ministers in the same posts for 
prolonged periods may convey an impression not of continuity and stability but 
rather, of immobilism. As the vice-chairman of the 1922 Committee put it in 1989, 
when urging Thatcher to make ministerial changes: ‘we are looking a little 
boring and people must not be allowed to think we are running out of steam’ 
(The Times, 10 July 1989). Sir Norman Fowler judged the frequency with which 
ministers were moved during the Thatcher government to have been largely ‘in 
the interests of keeping the government's face fresh’ (Fowler 1991, p. 342). 
Earlier, James Callaghan had been urged by his Senior Policy Adviser, Bernard 
Donoughue, to have a reshuffle in 1978 because ministers (a number of whom 
had been in their posts for only two years) seemed tired and bored (Donoughue 
1987, pp. 168-9). 

Such freshening exercises are often undertaken primarily for public relations 
purposes, in the hope they will pull governments out of mid-term slumps in 
popularity or improve their appeal in the run-up to elections. But they have a 
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direct bearing on their internal operations. Prime ministers must, of necessity, 
guard against the danger that ministers left in the same departments for too long 
may become stale or lose zest to innovate. Long tenure may facilitate mastery of 
a policy field; but it can be demotivating. Some ministers find rapid moves (even 
for promotion) frustrating and resist having to leave unfinished business. John 
MacGregor expressed regret at the brevity of his stay at Education. But most 
ministers look forward to changing posts fairly frequently: it indicates their 
careers are progressing. To remain long in the same post is to seem out of the 
race. On 11 June 1984, a year after his appointment, Alan Clark (then 
Parliamentary Secretary at the Department of Employment) noted in his diary: 
‘I have been here long enough and I want to move on’ (Clark 1993, p. 87). The 
expectation of frequent moves fuels ambition and helps to keep ministers on 
their toes. 

The need to maintain ministerial vitality may override otherwise cogent 
arguments favouring longer tenure. In 1960, when Selwyn Lloyd moved to the 
Treasury, Macmillan acceded to his request to be promised a three-to-four year 
spell as Chancellor to carry out long-term plans. But he nevertheless had to go 
back on that undertaking and dismiss Lloyd in July 1962 when the latter, 
‘suffering from the effect of carrying too heavy a burden over too many years’ 
was so evidently jaded as to seem ‘hardly to function in certain vital matters’ 
(Macmillan 1973, p. 91). 

The Chancellorship is a particularly arduous post. The Foreign and 
Commonwealth and Northern Ireland Secretaryships are other especially 
onerous portfolios. While there are strong arguments — for reasons of continuity, 
stability, or the development of expertise — for long tenure in these offices, the 
exceptional stress to which their incumbents are exposed itself provides the 
countervailing case in favour of short tenure. Macmillan records that in 1959, 
after a mere 16 months in the post, his then Chancellor, Derick Heathcoat Amory, 
asked to be relieved because ‘he feels unable to continue indefinitely the strain of 
the Treasury, which he has found a very heavy burden’ (Macmillan 1972, p. 17). 
Wilson believed that ‘no one should be asked to hold the Treasury much more 
than two years and wisdom suggests a similar rule for the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Secretary’ (Wilson 1976, p. 34). This view was also Callaghan’s — 
notwithstanding his having allowed Denis Healey to remain at the Treasury for 
five years in the 1970s (because, in large measure, of Crosland’s untimely death). 
In practice, although Sir Geoffrey Howe spent six years as Foreign Secretary and 
Tom King four years as Northern Ireland Secretary during the Thatcher 
government, the average tenure of both posts between 1964 and 1991 was only 
slightly over two years (Rose 1991, p. 3). The average for the Treasury, where 
there has been considerable stability in recent years (a single Chancellor during 
the 1974-79 Labour government and only three under Mrs Thatcher) was higher 
- slightly over three years. 

At the highest level, reshuffling may simply involve moving the individual 
concerned to another arduous post. But the nature of the stresses involved varies 
between departments so that, as Macmillan put it in 1960, when moving Selwyn 
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Lloyd from his ‘gruelling experience’ at the Foreign Office to the Exchequer: ‘the 
Treasury would not be easier, but it would be a change’ (Macmillan 1972, p. 229). 
Occasionally, the switch may be from a departmental post to a non-portfolio 
position — in which the Prime Minister may not wish to leave ministers for 
prolonged periods for other reasons. In 1968 Wilson transferred Crossman from 
the Leadership of the House after just over two years because he was ‘not 
anxious for any senior colleague to be cut off from a departmental power base for 
too long’ (Wilson 1974, p. 229). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Rapid ministerial turnover is not without adverse consequences. Moreover, there 
is an obvious tendency for the tenure of most posts, whatever their particular 
needs, to be reduced to that deemed appropriate for those in which the most 
frequent change is considered desirable. It is important to maintain the right 
balance of ability, experience and representation of strands of party opinion in 
the various departments. Meeting this need often results in a reshuffle designed 
primarily to transfer a small number of key ministers or rising stars also entailing 
consequential moves for a larger number of others who, while perfectly 
competent, have reached their ceiling and might be better left where they are. It 
cannot be denied that prime ministers do sometimes use reshuffles to strengthen 
their personal positions. Wilson admitted that it was his main purpose in August 
1967 to protect himself by ‘end[ing] a situation in which a Crown Prince was 
developing’ by creating one in which ‘there would now be six’ (Pimlott 1992, 
p. 437). On occasion, too, ministerial changes are little more than cosmetic PR 
exercises to meet temporary difficulties, or a form of displacement activity when 
policies have gone wrong. Here, as in so much else, beauty lies largely in the eyes 
of the beholder. What for the critic is a cynical manoeuvre to neutralize cabinet 
opponents may be more positively construed as a legitimate attempt to alleviate 
inter-departmental tensions and enhance collective governance. 

Reshuffles are an indispensable instrument of parliamentary party manage- 
ment. They may entail either exploiting ambition for office among potentially 
rebellious backbenchers or promoting existing ministers who command support 
among them. This use of ministerial office is often deplored. However, it 
represents responsiveness to backbench opinion and thus constitutes — albeit 
indirectly — backbench influence on policy. In a parliamentary context 
characterized by the relative powerlessness of backbenchers, such evidence of 
responsiveness is surely to be welcomed. Moreover, prime ministers neglect it at 
their peril. Maintaining parliamentary party morale is of crucial importance to a 
government's effectiveness: dispirited or fractious backbenchers may imperil the 
fulfilment of its legislative programme. Edward Heath’s reluctance to change 
his ministerial team led his government to display unusual ministerial 
stability. 

However, Philip Norton has shown that resentment over the infrequency of 
reshuffles was a significant contributory factor in backbench hostility to, and 
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thus the loss of, some important legislation. It also weakened Heath personally 
(Norton 1975, pp. 230-5). 

Pace those who assert that premiers naturally enjoy reshuffles as one of the few 
occasions when they can be seen to exercise real power, they by no means always 
welcome making ministerial changes. It often entails disturbing a settled team. 
The complex logistical problems involved in reshuffles are also a strong incentive 
to keeping ministerial movements to a minimum (Alderman and Carter 1992, 
pp. 519-34). ‘Wilson’s thirty-eighth law of politics’, he told Barbara Castle in 
1968, ‘is, if you must have a reshuffle, make it a bilateral one’ (Castle 1984, 
p. 381). 

The ministerial turnover rate is to a very considerable degree a product of 
circumstances which demonstrate the strength of backbench pressure rather than 
the prime ministerial power it is generally held to indicate. Age, too, is often a 
factor. Prime ministers are expected, in a sense, to be the custodians of their 
party’s future by bringing on the next generation of leaders. There is ample 
evidence that decisions about reshuffles are heavily influenced by the need to 
fulfil backbench expectations in this regard (Alderman and Cross 1986, pp. 639- 
46). Reshuffles are also provoked by ministerial resignations more frequently 
than is generally recognized. This was the case on 10 of the 21 separate occasions 
upon which the composition of the Thatcher Cabinet was changed. The then 
Prime Minister intended the Cabinet which emerged from her July 1989 reshuffle 
to be the team which would fight the next election. Yet by the time she left the 
premiership in November 1990 six cabinet posts were no longer occupied by the 
ministers who had held them immediately after the reshuffle. 

To the extent that resignations reflect acceptance of ministerial responsibility 
they are, also, to be welcomed, given the general tendency to evade taking it. But 
they help to shorten tenure. Critics have pointed to the very high turnover of 
Trade and Industry Secretaries during the Thatcher government. It was largely 
attributable to three resignations, all of which were forced upon the Prime 
Minister. (Cecil Parkinson resigned in October 1983, Leon Brittan in January 1986 
and Nicholas Ridley in July 1990.) 

Prime ministers come under pressure to make ministerial changes more 
frequently than they would prefer as a result of a whole range of factors beyond 
their control. Even relatively minor changes in political circumstances regularly 
give rise to demands for ministers with different aptitudes in particular posts. A 
premier’s preference for greater ministerial stability is certainly not a sufficient 
condition for its achievement. For all his commitment to longer tenure, John 
Major nevertheless made changes, after the 1992 election, in no less than eight 
cabinet posts whose occupants had held them for under 18 months. By May 1993 
he found it necessary to have a further reshuffle. This one included changes of 
portfolio for three members of the Cabinet who had also switched posts in April 
1992 and left only six who had occupied their posts for more than 13 months. Yet 
another reshuffle, in July 1994, effected changes in the holders of eight cabinet 
portfolios. They included Gillian Shephard moving to her third cabinet post since 
the election: Employment (1992); Agriculture (1993); Education (1994). Nor does 
the length of a premiership appear significantly to affect tenure. The eleven anda 
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half-year lifespan of the Thatcher premiership offered an unrivalled opportunity 
for ministers to be left at their posts for long periods. There were, indeed, 14 
instances of cabinet ministers retaining their posts for four years or longer 
(including two — Lord Hailsham as Lord Chancellor and Nicholas Edwards as 
Secretary of State for Wales — for just over eight years). But these were very much 
the exception. The average tenure of cabinet posts was 2.1 years ~ virtually 
identical to the 2.2 years for the preceding nine years, during which there had 
been a change of party in office and three prime ministers. 

Indeed, a long period of government by the same party may actually require a 
high cabinet turnover. It provides a substitute for the opportunity for renewal 
and reflection otherwise offered by a spell in opposition. A change of minister 
also alleviates the embarrassment to which policy changes (the need for which is 
likely to increase with the life of an administration) expose a government in the 
highly adversarial parliamentary arena. The capital the Opposition can make is 
lessened if the new policy is introduced by a different person. The problems 
arising from Norman Lamont’s diminished credibility after ‘Black Wednesday’ 
illustrate the cost of not moving a minister in these circumstances. 

Much of the criticism of the British pattern of relatively rapid ministerial 
turnover is misdirected or predicated upon questionable assumptions. The heavy 
emphasis placed upon parliamentary party management and ministers’ ability 
to perform effectively in the Commons as opposed to their departmental roles is 
frequently deplored. But this feature is not, as is often implied, an unfortunate 
incidental. It is an intrinsic element of the Westminster model of parliamentary 
government. 

Several of the proposed solutions are either not feasible or would give rise to 
equally serious problems. In 1993 Paddy Ashdown advocated the appointment 
of up to a third of cabinet and other ministers from outside Parliament. This 
device would, it was argued, facilitate securing ministers with greater technical 
expertise who could be left in their posts for longer than career politicians. 

Ashdown’s preferred pattern is one often found in continental Europe, where 
ministerial tenure is in many (but by no means all) cases significantly longer than 
it is in Britain (Blondel and Thiebault 1991). The proposal was rejected by the 
Liberal-Democrat party conference because it was considered likely still further 
to reduce ministerial accountability. Jock Bruce-Gardyne expressed this unease 
very clearly in reaction to a proposal by Edmund Dell along similar lines to 
Ashdown’s. Such critics, he said, ‘too easily dismiss the central role of 
parliamentary accountability and experience in our system’. Ministers imported 
from outside Parliament may bring expertise ‘but they cannot, by definition, 
have been subjected to the long years of attrition on the doorstep which ... is the 
essence of parliamentary government’ (Bruce-Gardyne 1986, p. 232). These views 
reflect an important distinction Blondel makes between, on the one hand, 
systems in which ministers are recruited for their technical expertise, and on the 
other, Britain (and much of the Commonwealth) where ministers fall into the 
intelligent layman category. In the former, he argues, the primary role of 
government tends to be management of a service. In the latter, it is 
‘representative’ (Blondel 1985, p. 267). 
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Those who emphasize the desirability of ministers possessing greater technical 
expertise in the policy fields of their departments tend to place too little value on 
parliamentary skills, possession of which is so important a criterion for 
preferment in the British ministerial hierarchy. In this system ministers are 
specialists in the ‘politics of policy-making’, that is handling Parliament, party, 
pressure groups, media and the public. This expertise can be applied to varying 
policy areas and is best acquired and refined by experience in a range of fields. 
Riddell, commenting on the strictures of one ‘outsider’ brought into government 
(Lord Young) on the qualities of British ministers, notes that: ‘He never fully 
appreciated the need to develop Westminster skills in order to persuade people 
and to deal with their doubts.’ ‘Importing’ many non-parliamentarians as 
ministers would undermine the Commons’ vital role as a ministerial training 
ground. This would weaken Parliament and deter persons of ability from 
seeking election ‘since the possibility of becoming a minister is one of the main 
reasons for becoming a candidate’ (Riddell 1993, p. 211). 

Some critics of the present pattern of tenure appear really to hanker after a 
totally different breed of minister whose characteristics would more closely 
resemble those of civil servants. To this line of argument Lawson provides the 
riposte: ‘A minister is not a senior civil servant. He is there to achieve specific 
political objectives ... Once he has achieved his objectives to the extent he is able 
to, he should depart and move on to fresh challenges’ (Lawson, p. 706). 
Experience suggests that relatively short ministerial tenure is an unavoidable 
feature of the British system of government with its characteristic features of: a 
cabinet system; ministers drawn from a Parliament preponderantly composed of 
career politicians whose ambitions lie almost entirely in promotion to ministerial 
office; ministerial responsibility to Parliament; and a highly adversarial style of 
politics. Nor is it a phenomenon of particularly recent origin. Reshuffles were, it 
is true, infrequent in the last century. But they have been a common feature for 
much of the twentieth century (Alt 1975, p. 40). The part that relatively rapid 
ministerial turnover plays in enhancing the concepts of individual ministerial 
and collective cabinet responsibility make it a necessary and desirable attribute 
of the system. 

The central problem of ministers’ performance, which underlies so much of the 
criticism of the rate of turnover has, in any case, less to do with the length of 
ministers’ tenure than with their ability. That being so the solution lies elsewhere. 
As Riddell has aptly observed: ‘the real issue is how to improve the quality and 
range of experience of those in the House of Commons’ (Riddell 1993, p. 211). 
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‘THE GREAT DOCK AND DOLE SWINDLE’: 
ACCOUNTING FOR THE COSTS AND BENEFITS 
OF PORT TRANSPORT DEREGULATION AND 
THE DOCK LABOUR COMPENSATION SCHEME* 





PETER TURNBULL AND VICTORIA WASS 


Deregulation of the port transport industry was predicted to bring much needed jobs 
and investment to Britain’s ailing dockland areas, lower prices for port users and 
consumers, and improved international competitiveness. These benefits were antici- 
pated to far exceed any attendant costs. But the benefits have failed to materialize, 
largely because the government failed to appreciate the non-competitive structure of the 
industry or the effects of the National Dock Labour Scheme on the economic 
performance of the ports, while the costs were substantially underestimated. 
Consequently, the costs of deregulation have exceeded the benefits. As in the past, 
current industrial policy has been dictated by the apparent ‘labour problems’ of the 
docks, but the new system of deregulation, founded on the mass redundancy of ex- 
registered dockers and a re-assertion of managerial prerogative, has exacerbated rather 
than resolved the underlying structural weaknesses of the industry. In particular, 
deregulation has ushered in a new era of casual employment on the docks. Unless, or 
until, public policy addresses these problems the costs of deregulation will continue to 
accumulate. 


I INTRODUCTION 


Four years after the abolition of the National Dock Labour Scheme (NDLS), 
Employment Minister Ann Widdecombe declared that deregulation of the port 
transport industry ‘has brought considerable benefits to the nation’ (Employ- 
ment Department, Press Release 23 September 1993). This claim was based on a 
consultant’s report commissioned by the Departments of Transport and 
Employment in 1991, following an inquiry by the House of Commons 
Committee of Public Accounts (CPA) which was concerned to establish the 
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effectiveness of the abolition of the NDLS (CPA, 1991, pp-vi). In particular, the CPA 
was concerned to establish whether the publicly funded Dock Labour 
Compensation Scheme (DLCS) had proven effective given that the costs of 
severance payments to ex-registered dockers were way in excess of initial 
estimates and that any control or monitoring of redundancy payments appeared 
to be inadequate. Most notably, redundant dockers were believed to have been 
re-employed in their old jobs (CPA, pp.v—ix). However, according to Pieda plc and 
MDS Transmodal (P-MDS), the consultants commissioned, the ‘overall assessment 
is that the benefits of abolition have far exceeded the attendant costs’ (P-MDS 
1993, p. 66). This conclusion apparently reaffirms that of an earlier Interim 
Appraisal published by Aims of Industry which claimed that expenditure 
incurred by both employers and the government under the DLCS was ‘money 
well spent’ (Dale 1991, p. 7). 

This was certainly the case for the major port authorities, the organizations 
that own and are responsible for the administration of Britain’s ports, whose 
profits have soared to record levels since 1989. But the same cannot be said for 
the government or indeed any of the other parties involved in the industry, 
including operating employers, port users, local communities, and in particular 
the former workforce. The apparent (net) benefit derived from deregulation as 
presented in the P-MDS (1993, p. 62) report is based solely on a comparison of 
estimated annual savings on wage costs of £148m (at 1991 prices) versus the 
‘once-for-all’ cost of redundancy payments of £229m (£131m paid by the 
government and £98m paid by employers, most of which was incurred during 
the financial year 1989-90). But this calculation is inaccurate as it ignores both 
additional ‘one-off’ and ‘on-going’ costs associated with deregulation and the 
DLCS, as well as many of the attendant costs documented by the consultants 
themselves such as reduced training provision, higher accident rates and the 
costs to the labour force of work intensification and a re-casualization of the 
industry (P-MDS 1993, pp. 30, 34, 45 and 66). Above all, as the consultants also 
document (P-MDS 1993, pp. 60-1 and 65-6), abolition of the NDLS failed to create 
the anticipated increases in output, employment and investment, which both the 
port employers and the government propagated as the main justification for 
deregulation (NAPE 1988; and Department of Employment 1989). A re-evaluation 
of the costs and benefits of port transport deregulation is therefore called for. 

Using a ‘cost-benefit’ framework it can be demonstrated that, first, the benefits 
predicted by the port employers prior to abolition were overstated. Calculations 
of the effects of deregulation assumed a competitive model for the industry 
which would generate benefits for all, whereas in reality the industry is non- 
competitive in both the product and labour market and is therefore open to the 
abuse of monopoly power which resides principally in the hands of the major 
port authorities. The inefficiencies supposedly created by ‘market distortions’ 
attributable to the NDLS (WEFA 1988; and Department of Employment 1989) were 
in fact the result of the failure of successive post-war governments to integrate 
the NDLS into a coherent industrial strategy for the ports or, more widely, a 
national transport policy. Herein lies the explanation for the failure of 
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deregulation to deliver the predicted benefits: if the NDLS was not the principal 
source of inefficiency and welfare loss, then its abolition could hardly be 
expected to yield a welfare benefit. Industrial policy for the docks has 
persistently been dictated by ‘labour problems’ in the industry, rather than 
any systematic analysis of the operational requirements and structural 
(pre)conditions necessary for an efficient port transport service. Thus, the 1947 
NDLS was introduced primarily to bring order to the chaotic dockland labour 
market and to provide a degree of employment and income security for dock 
workers. Later reform, most notably the 1967 NDLS, was likewise driven by a 
focus on, and reification of, the labour problem’, as was deregulation in 1989. 

In addition to the overstatement of benefits, the costs of abolishing the Scheme 
have been understated, for example the costs incurred by many employers 
associated with mass redundancies (in particular restructuring and legal costs). 
Furthermore, many other costs have been ignored, most notably social security 
payments to unemployed dockers or workers displaced by redundant dockers in 
the local labour market. Other ‘intangible’ costs, such as the social and 
psychological toll imposed on ex-registered dockers, defy financial calculation 
but are nevertheless very real costs for those affected. Equally important are the 
effects of deregulation on the underlying competitive performance of Britain’s 
port transport industry, which will only become apparent in the longer term. 
What is already clear, however, is that deregulation has re-created a similar 
operating structure to that which existed in the docks prior to the introduction of 
the NDLS. Then, as now, the structure of the industry is inimical to efficiency and 
international competitiveness. 

Finally, the impact of deregulation on income distribution is ignored by P-MDs. 
The fact that many of the ‘benefits’ realized by the port authorities should also 
appear as a ‘debit’ on the other side of the balance sheet illustrates, above all else, 
that deregulation was nothing more than a ‘dock and dole swindle’: the DLCS 
was (ab)used by port employers to effect a redistribution of income from labour 
to capital. Thus, money has effectively been transferred from those who used to 
benefit from the protections of the NDLS (the ex-registered dockers), to those 
organizations who now benefit from deregulation (the major ex-Scheme port 
authorities). Unless society is indifferent to income (re)distribution, this must be 
counted as a cost rather than a benefit. 

In what follows, a more detailed and systematic assessment of the available 
evidence is presented, based on government reports and publications (CPA 1991; 
Department of Employment 1989; Department of Transport 1993; and Dock Work 
Bill 1989), the results of a survey of port employers (Turnbull and Weston 1993a 
and b), a detailed re-examination of the results in the P-MDS report, and a recent 
survey of over 800 ex-registered dockers from ex-Scheme ports which sought to 
examine in detail the effects of the DLCS (Turnbull et al. 1993; and Turnbull and 
Wass 1994). From these data a more comprehensive cost/benefit account is 
constructed (section III), which is then developed to evaluate in more detail the 
costs of abolishing the NDLS and financing the DLCS (section IV), which have 
fallen predominantly on the former workforce and the tax-payer, and the benefits 
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of deregulation (section V), which have accrued predominantly to the ex-Scheme 
port authorities. As the regulations of the NDLS afforded registered dockers 
considerable benefits, which were underwritten by the Scheme port authorities 
who carried the ‘burden’ of financing the NDLS, it is necessary first to evaluate the 
costs and benefits of the Scheme principally with respect to these two groups 
(section ID). The account demonstrates unequivocally both the historical and 
contemporaneous failure of public policy in the port industry in terms of its 
operating structure, economic efficiency and employment. 


H THE COSTS AND BENEFITS OF THE NATIONAL DOCK LABOUR 
SCHEME (NDLS) 


The NDLS conferred both intrinsic and extrinsic benefits on Britain’s registered 
dockers (see Turnbull and Wass 1994). In particular, dockers enjoyed 
considerable autonomy at work and a significant degree of control over the 
labour process; their pay was 50 per cent higher than that of male manual 
workers in manufacturing (in 1988); and their employment was protected both 
by the terms of the NDLS, which gave the unions joint control (and therefore an 
effective veto) over any decision to reduce the size of the dockers’ register, and 
by an agreement dating from 1972 which eschewed the use of compulsory 
redundancies, even in the event of company closures (this was the source of the 
dockers’ infamous ‘job-for-life’). Terms and conditions of employment in the 
industry had not always been so favourable, however. In fact, extrinsic rewards, 
most notably pay and employment security, only improved after September 1967 
when the industry was decasualized. Average earnings, for example, increased 
rapidly under permanent employment (Hill 1976, p. 120; and Turnbull et al. 1992, 
p. 23), prompting The Observer to complain at the time of ‘The Great Docks 
Robbery’ (1 September 1968). For the previous twenty years, under the 1947 
NDLS, dockers had been hired on a casual basis by ‘operational employers’ (the 
stevedoring companies) from the National Dock Labour Board (NDLB) which 
acted as a ‘holding employer’ or labour pool in each port to which the dockers 
would be returned when the job was finished. To be sure, the NDLS provided a 
degree of protection against what Flanders (1975, p. 90) called ‘the devastating 
and degrading effects of unregulated labour markets’, which on the waterfront 
were always more deleterious than in industry generally as a result of the 
irregular and largely unpredictable nature of product and labour demand (see, 
inter alia, Beveridge 1909; Booth 1902; Liverpool University 1956; Morewedge 
1970; and Wilson 1972). For example, when no work was available dockers were 
still paid for attending work and their wages would be made up to a basic 
weekly minimum when they were unemployed, but this was barely sufficient to 
sustain the docker or his family. As a result, patterns of employment, income and 
consumption were highly irregular, which caused considerable discontent 
among the workforce (see Liverpool University 1956; and Devlin 1965). 
Ironically, the principal beneficiaries of the 1947 NDLS were the operational 
companies, even though employers vehemently objected to the principle of joint 
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control whereby the unions enjoyed equal (50:50) representation on the National 
and twenty-two Local Dock Labour Boards. Despite the fact that joint control 
over recruitment, discipline and dismissal circumscribed the employers 
prerogatives ‘to an extent unique in English law’ (Collis-Squires 1977, p. 23), 
the NDLS proved to be extremely cost effective for the stevedoring companies. In 
particular, they were able to hire labour for just four hours from the NDLB before 
returning dockers to the pool; labour costs, in other words, were almost perfectly 
variable. Although employers were required to finance the NDLS via a percentage 
levy on their total wage bill, this did more to cross-subsidize employment in the 
industry than it did to provide adequate employment or income protection for 
the dockers. As a result, the NDLS facilitated the survival of a large number of 
small employers who might only un/load a handful of ships every year. 
Nonetheless, a handsome profit could be made from the (variable costs of) 
dockers’ labour, with only a minimal capital outlay for basic ‘tackle’ such as 
wires, ropes and hand-carts for the handling of cargo. 

In 1947 there were over 2,000 registered employers in the 84 ports covered by 
the NDLS, more than twenty per port, and there were still more than 1,600 
employers in the industry by the early 1960s. This fragmentation of port 
operations had a number of detrimental consequences for both port performance 
and industrial relations. First and foremost, it was the principal source of 
inefficiency in the industry. The operational structure of the ports was extremely 
complex and highly fragmented (see Adams 1973; and Oram 1970, p. 95), which 
made the co-ordination and integration of port services very difficult and the 
realization of economies of scale virtually impossible. Moreover, this particular 
form of (dis)organization effectively excluded the port authority from the 
operational life of the port; the organizations which owned and were legally 
responsible for the construction and maintenance of the port’s infrastructure 
(including berths, quays, locks and breakwaters), as well as the superstructure of 
most ports (including equipment and even warehousing), were not directly 
involved in stevedoring (some port authorities were involved in shore-side cargo 
handling, the movement of cargo from quay to shed, road or rail transport, and 
vice versa). In effect, the port authorities provided all the ‘tools for the job’, but 
they did not perform the actual job (cargo handling). Most operational 
employers, on the other hand, carried virtually no responsibility for, and made 
very little investment in, either human capital or physical assets: labour was 
simply hired as-and-when-needed from the NDLB, while berths, equipment and 
even storage space were leased from the port authority. Port users, for their part, 
were only involved indirectly in the operations of the port, to the extent that they 
would contract with an independent stevedore to un/load cargo. 

The other principal outcome of this disorganized operational structure was 
industrial conflict. Disputes between the dockers and the independent 
stevedores were a frequent occurrence (LPSG 1966, p. 30), not only because the 
dockers resented the fact that these companies could make a healthy profit while 
putting virtually nothing back into the industry, but also because the stevedore’s 
profit depended almost entirely on the minimization of labour costs (which 
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represent around 60-70 per cent of total operating costs). For the docker, on the 
other hand, the aim was always to maximize earnings when actually employed 
(see Dash 1969, p. 108), and with payment by the piece there were ample 
opportunities for the negotiation and re-negotiation of rates (see Turnbull 1992). 
This led to a proliferation of short ‘bargaining strikes’ — 70 per cent of all post- 
war dock strikes lasted one day or less — which were clearly inherent to the 
operating structure of the industry. Frequent delays to shipping served to 
compound the poor performance of Britain’s ports (see, for example, NPC 
1980). 

Successive governments, however, and numerous government inquiries (for 
example, Devlin 1956 and 1965; Leggett 1951; and Ministry of Transport 1948), 
failed to link the operational structure of the ports to either the poor performance 
of the industry or the evident industrial relations problems on the waterfront, 
despite increasing evidence that the failure to underwrite employment 
regulation (the NDLS) with an effective port transport strategy was the root 
cause of both industrial conflict and economic inefficiency (for example, 
Rochdale 1962). Fundamentally, two alternative options were available to policy 
makers. The first was to move towards a totally integrated structure of 
ownership, administration and operational control, both within ports (under the 
port authority) and across the industry as a whole (under a national ports 
authority or similar body). This would enable the port authority to capture 
economies of scale, which were becoming ever more important with the 
development of new technological innovations such as bulk handling methods, 
pallets, containers, and roll-on/roll-off vessels; it would facilitate more direct 
contact and communication between port users and the single body responsible 
for both port development and stevedoring operations, thereby ensuring that 
appropriate physical and human resources were made available; the planning, 
integration and co-ordination of port services would be improved at both the 
local and national level; and labour relations would be consolidated through a 
single employer structure and greater stability and regularity of work. 

The second option, which is characteristic of the most efficient north European 
ports such as Rotterdam, Antwerp and Hamburg (see Turnbull and Weston 
1992), is for the port authority to remain in public or municipal ownership but to 
retain responsibility only for the infrastructure of the port. Recognizing that 
ports are natural monopolies, and that infrastructure, by definition, is a ‘public 
good’ (Goss 1984; Nove 1990, p. 166), investment in the port's infrastructure is 
subsidized by the state in the interests of both local and national needs. With the 
port authority acting as a ‘landlord’, both stevedoring companies and port users, 
often in co-operation, must now take responsibility for the development of the 
port's superstructure, with leases arranged with the port authority on a long- 
term (25 year minimum) basis. This relieves the public sector of the cost of 
investing in ever more expensive capital equipment, but still involves the port 
authority in any port developments and of course ensures the necessary 
investment to service the current and future needs of port users (as a result of 
their direct involvement). Again, this structure facilitates the consolidation of 
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FIGURE 1 Models of port organization 





PORT AUTHORITY RESPONSIBILITIES 


PORT TYPE Infrastructure Superstructure Stevedoring 
Landlord Yes No No 
Tool Yes Yes No 
Service Yes Yes Yes 


industrial relations by committing both stevedores and port users to the future of 
the port, thereby providing regular work and long-term security of employment. 
Both the ‘service port’ and ‘landlord’ models of port organization are represent- 
ed in figure 1, alongwith the ‘tool port’ model which characterized Britain's 


ports. 

Although Labour’s plans to nationalize the ports in the late 1960s were clearly 
an attempt to develop an integrated ‘service port’ model, actual reform did not 
progress beyond the abandonment of casual employment (for a discussion of this 
period and Labour’s failure to nationalize the ports, see Turnbull 1993). 
Essentially, the question of employment regulation was artificially divorced 
from national transport policy and port operating structures. Thus, even though 
the Devlin Committee (1965, pp. 93-4) conceded the case for a unity of employer 
structure in each port, this was largely based on the advantages this might have 
for social reconciliation and industrial peace in the industry. Consequently, the 
committee argued that ‘if the method of employing labour in the docks was the 
same as in industry generally, there would be no need for anything more’ (Devlin 
Committee, p. 3). What amounted to a minimal programme of reform - 
involving decasualization (permanent employment) and modernization (the 
abandonment of piecework payment systems) — was therefore introduced. This 
was accepted by port employers precisely because it would do the least to 
disturb the existing set-up. By default, however, decasualization had a marked 
effect on the structure of the docks. 

Employer numbers declined dramatically as a result of decasualization, from 
over 1,400 in 1966 to 450 in 1968, as labour was now a (quasi) fixed cost and 
many of the smaller stevedores simply could not afford permanent employment. 
In effect, therefore, the 1967 NDLS was a ‘self-decasualization’ scheme for the 
employers. After 1972, labour became a truly fixed cost as a result of the 
Aldington-Jones Agreement (1972) and the so-called ‘job-for-life’ guarantee, 
which placed dockers and their unions in a much stronger bargaining position. 
Consequently, employers were caught between the rising costs of wages on the 
one hand and increasingly generous voluntary severance payments on the other, 
which were necessary to persuade more and more dockers to leave the industry 
in the face of persistently high surplus labour rates created by the contain- 
erization of traffic. As one employer after another went out of business, the port 
authority assumed the role of principal stevedore in many ports, inadvertently 
moving the structure of the industry towards the service port model. The process 
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of rationalization, therefore, was essentially ad hoc, piecemeal and rarely 
complete, even within individual ports let alone the industry as a whole. For 
example, by the late 1970s the port authorities employed around two-thirds of all 
registered dockers, but there were still 280 employers in the 64 remaining 
Scheme ports, and more than 140 a decade later. Moreover, many port authorities 
were simply the ‘employers of last resort’, and as such were ill-equipped and 
often reluctant to undertake stevedoring. 

Progressively, then, the port authorities assumed the lion’s share of the total 
costs of financing the NDLS. In doing so, however, they were effectively 
subsidizing the remaining independent stevedores in the industry, who were 
now their competitors, via the percentage levy on their total wage bill and they 
found it increasingly difficult to secure any financial benefits from cargo 
handling. Stevedoring was a potentially lucrative but inherently risky business 
for the port authorities, as both costs and revenue were difficult to control and/ 
or predict. Costs were difficult to contain as a result of increasing labour and 
capital outlays, in particular surplus labour/severance costs and new investment 
essential for container and other modern ocean-going vessels, while revenue was 
extremely sensitive to any reduction in traffic volume attributable to recession, 
competition or industrial disruption. Scheme ports experienced all three. The key 
problem, however, was not the NDLS per se but the failure of successive 
governments to link employment regulation with any coherent port transport 
policy, which at a minimum would have required a planned and systematic shift 
towards a landlord or service port model (put differently, the operation of the 
Scheme under a tool port structure was increasingly incompatible with either 
industrial peace or economic efficiency). Once again, the ‘labour problem’ was to 
dictate industrial policy, with adverse consequences for both. 

As Britain’s trade shifted increasingly towards Europe, and as new technology 
led to the development of deep water ports ‘down-river’ from the old enclosed 
docks which characterized most of the major Scheme ports, new ports that were 
originally excluded from the NDLS began to flourish, especially on the South and 
East coasts. Instead of including these ports in the NDLS, controlling their 
development, or precluding their development and redeveloping the major 
Scheme ports instead, both Conservative and Labour governments allowed the 
unplanned growth of non-Scheme ports as long as they provided permanent 
employment for their workforces. With the advantage of location, new facilities, 
and of course lower labour costs as a result of their exclusion from the NDLS, the 
non-Scheme ports progressively increased their share of total UK traffic at the 
expense of the Scheme ports, from less than 10 per cent of all non-fuel traffic (by 
weight) in 1966 to over 30 per cent by the late 1980s (and more than 50 per cent 
by value). This, in turn, exacerbated the surplus labour problems experienced by 
the Scheme ports as a result of new technology, and further soured industrial 
relations. Critics of the Scheme attributed the growth of non-Scheme ports such 
as Felixstowe and Dover to the ‘restrictions and inefficiencies of the NDLS’ 
(Hanson 1988, p. 34), a view echoed by the Thatcher government (Department of 
Employment 1989, p. 3). But the so-called ‘restrictions’ of the NDLS were 
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incidental rather than instrumental to the (unfair) competitive disadvantage 
experienced by the Scheme ports. In fact, working practices and levels of labour 
productivity at Scheme and non-Scheme ports were remarkably similar (Collis- 
Squires 1977), a point re-affirmed by P-MDS (1993, p. 19) who not only found that 
productivity differences were marginal but that productivity levels in Scheme 
ports outstripped their non-Scheme counterparts from 1987 onwards, prior to 
deregulation. Non-Scheme ports, in other words, simply developed on the back of 
the NDLS, predominantly because of their lower labour costs. 

The problem, therefore, was not the existence of the NDLS but its incomplete 
coverage. Simply put, the NDLS was no longer a National Dock Labour Scheme. It 
is widely recognized that external forms of regulation can play an important role 
in promoting both efficiency and equity in the labour market (see Buchanan and 
Callus 1993), especially on the waterfront (for example, Morewedge 1970), but 
only if universally applied. If all employers face the same labour costs and must 
all apply broadly similar conditions of employment, then labour is ‘taken out’ of 
competition and firms must compete on the basis of productivity, service quality, 
delivery times, reliability and the like. This brings greater stability and equity to 
the labour market and promotes forms of competition which, in the port 
transport industry at least, are particularly important. Even marginal 
improvements in cargo handling (labour) productivity, for example, can have 
a significant impact in reducing total ship waiting time (UNCTAD 1987, p. 9), and 
reliability of service is particularly important to shipping companies and port 
users (Bird 1982). In contrast, incomplete coverage leads to instability, industrial 
conflict and injustice in the labour market and artificial cost differentials which 
distort the product market. 

In this context, greater competition is evidently not the solution to the 
problems created by competition itself. But if it is assumed that the NDLS is 
simply a ‘market restriction’ in an otherwise competitive industry, as both the 
port employers and the Conservative government portrayed the Scheme, then 
the removal of that restriction inevitably leads to the (erroneous) conclusion that 
deregulation would be to the benefit of all. Ironically, if the Scheme had indeed 
been a National Dock Labour Scheme then the case for abolition would have been 
considerably weaker, and certainly more difficult to justify, as it would have been 
immediately apparent that deregulation was founded entirely on a private gain 
to the port authorities, via a redistribution of income from labour to capital, and 
not on any wider national benefit. Instead, both the costs of the NDLS and the 
benefits of deregulation were mis-specified and consequently overstated in the 
(very superficial) policy debate on port transport reform. 

The most notable example of mis-specification was a study commissioned by 
the National Association of Port Employers which, by ignoring inherent market 
failure within the industry and assuming a competitive framework for the 
purpose of analysis, predicted that abolition of the NDLS would lead to the 
creation of 4,100 jobs directly in the ports, 49,000 jobs in port-related areas/ 
activities as a result of new investment and industrial regeneration, and an 
increase in trade which would add £149m (at 1980 prices) to GDP (WEFA 1988). 
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This analysis, which was reproduced by the government in its own White Paper 
announcing the abolition of the NDLS (Department of Employment 1989, p. 26), 
clearly failed to recognize that it was the (tool port) structure of the industry and 
the nature of competition, in particular between Scheme and non-Scheme ports, 
that was at the root of economic inefficiency and industrial disruption. 
Consequently, ‘deregulation’ in this context does not imply a return to, nor the 
creation of, a ‘free market’, which in the docks has never and will never exist 
given the geographical immobility of capital (port infrastructure), the importance 
of economies of scale and the high costs of entry. Instead, ‘deregulation’ 
represents a change in the way the labour market is regulated, with a shift from 
external to internal forms of regulation. Allan Flanders (1975, pp. 90~1) observed 
many years ago that the drive for internal regulation, ‘has come from 
managements seeking to bring the work behaviour of employees under greater 
control’ (see also Gospel 1992). Such forms of regulation were difficult to 
implement in the presence of external regulation on the docks, most notably the 
NDLS and strong trade union organization (see Turnbull 1992; and Turnbull and 
Wass 1994), but deregulation put paid to the NDLS while the DLCs was (ab)used 
by port employers to destroy union organization, thereby opening up the 
possibility of new forms of internal regulation. This was in fact the principal 
effect of the abolition of the NDLS. Thus, while the port authorities might benefit 
from deregulation, this has been at the expense of the former workforce and the 
tax-payer. 


IU ABOLITION OF THE NATIONAL DOCK LABOUR 
SCHEME: FINANCIAL COSTS AND BENEFITS 


Using a combination of data produced both prior to and following the abolition 
of the NDLS, it is possible to construct a financial cost/benefit account which will 
provide the foundation for a more systematic evaluation of the impact of port 
transport deregulation. The account is presented in table 1. In brief, the principal 
benefits of deregulation, according to P-MDS (1993, p. 62), were cost savings 
arising from lower wages and reduced manning, and a reduction in container 
box prices. The main costs arose from severance payments incurred by the 
government and port employers under the DLCS, associated redundancy, 
retraining and legal costs paid out by the employers, the administrative costs 
of winding up the NDLB, which were met directly by the Departments of 
Transport and Employment, the NDLB’s accumulated debts which were written 
off by the government, and finally further costs to the tax-payer associated with 
revenue losses and social security payments to redundant dockers and other port 
workers who lost their jobs. 

Although a financial accounting exercise of this nature allows monetary 
figures to be attached to some of the costs and benefits of deregulation, it is no 
more than a starting point. In many respects table 1 is incomplete because it 
excludes many important costs and it fails to specify precisely who actually 
benefits, and who loses, from the abolition of the NDLS. On the cost side, for 
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TABLE 1 The financial costs and benefits of deregulation 


£ million per annum 
(1989 prices) 
Benefits 
Reduced labour costs” 117.2 
Reduced container rates” 23.0 
Total 140.2 
Costs 
Severance costs -taxpayer £131.7m? 19 8* 
. -port employers £98m‘ 14.7* 
Associated severance costs paid by port employers £42m 6.3" 
(eg legal costs, pay in heu) 
NDLB debts (£44.5m), liabilities and running costs for 1989-90 (£6m) 8.5* 
and support for the 1967 Scheme during 1989-90 (£6.4m)* 
Lost tax revenue and social security payments® 99.0 
Total 148.3 


Notes:* As most of the costs of deregulation and the DLCS were incurred during 1989-90, all figures 
have been converted to 1989 prices One-off payments have been converted to annual mterest 
payments using the average discount rate (15 per cent) on Treasury Bills for 1989. 
Sources: P-MDS (1993, p. 62) (converted to 1989 prices) 
Department of Transport communiqué 
P-MDS (1993, p. 62) (converted to 1989 prices) 
Authors’ estimate based on survey returns (Turnbull et al. 1993), 
government statistics (Department of Transport 1993) and Blyton and Turnbull 
(1994, p. 305) 
e Dock Work Bill (1989, p. ii) 


nae 


example, it is assumed that deregulation has a neutral impact on the external 
labour market, whereas job losses in a demand-deficient local economy create a 
‘backward multiplier’ effect which further reduces demand and employment 
and adds further social security and tax revenue losses to the debit side of the 
ledger (see, for example, Glynn 1984). Also excluded are the very considerable 
social and psychological costs borne by ex-registered dockers and their families 
which we have examined elsewhere (Turnbull and Wass 1994). On the benefit 
side, there is no indication of whether reduced labour costs or lower container 
rates are actually passed on to the customer. Moreover, table 1 is silent on the 
redistributive impact of deregulation from labour to capital. In short, the 
accountant’s ledger does not, in itself, actually explain the relative costs and 
benefits of port transport deregulation, in particular the discrepancy between the 
costs and benefits predicted by the government and the employers prior to the 
abolition of the NDLS. Where are all the jobs, for example, which were 
anticipated? More pertinent still, why does table 1 refute the rhetorical claims 
of the government that deregulation ‘has brought considerable benefits to 
the nation’? These questions can only be answered by examining the fate of 
Britain’s ex-registered dockers and the fortunes of the major ex-Scheme port 
authorities. 
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IV THE COSTS OF DEREGULATION 


The total cost of deregulating the port transport industry, as reported in table 1, 
far exceeds the sum anticipated by the government in the Dock Work Bill (1989). 
The government predicted a total cost of £82m, which comprised the net 
liabilities and running costs of the NDLB during the transition period, calculated 
to be £6m in 1989-90 and met from the vote of the Department of Employment, a 
further £6.4m from the Departments of Transport and Employment to support 
the 1967 Scheme over the same period, £44.5m in interest and capital repayments 
in respect of loans for which the NDLB was liable to the secretary of state, and 
£25m to finance the government’s contribution to the DLCS. The debts of the 
NDLB, which were excluded from the consultants’ calculations (P-MDS 1993), had 
accumulated over the previous twenty years, predominantly as a result of 
borrowing by the employers from the government to finance earlier severance 
schemes. The estimated cost of the latest severance scheme (£25m) was based on 
the assumption that around 1,500 to 2,000 dockers, equivalent to the employers’ 
estimate of surplus labour on the dockers’ register (CPA 1991, pp. 5 and 7), would 
be declared redundant under the terms of the DLCS, with the government 
contributing 50 per cent of the maximum payments of £35,000 for each docker 
with a minimum of 15 years service. Actual redundancy costs, however, 
transpired to be more than five times the original estimate. In fact, the £25m 
initially allocated to the DLCS was exhausted within a week of the NDLS being 
abolished. By the time the DLCS expired in July 1992 over 7,200 ex-registered 
dockers, almost 80 per cent of the former total, had been made redundant. Total 
employment in the industry fell by more than 11,000 (26 per cent) over the same 
period (Department of Transport 1993, p. 63). 

Port workers who have lost their job as a result of deregulation previously 
contributed tax revenues to the Treasury, now they draw unemployment and 
other social security benefits. It is estimated that each unemployed worker costs 
the Treasury £9,000 per annum (Blyton and Turnbull 1994, p. 305). The costs of 
deregulation therefore extend well beyond the ‘one-off cost of £131.7m to the 
government for the DLCS, adding a further £99m per annum to public 
expenditure, calculated on the basis of 11,000 job losses (although some 
redundant dockers secured alternative employment, local unemployment was 
high and rising over the period, and as redundant workers were only able to 
secure poorly paid, unskilled work it can reasonably be assumed that redundant 
dockers displaced other workers rather than found new jobs created by 
deregulation) (see Turnbull et al. 1993). These costs, however, are also ignored 
by P-MDS. Instead, the consultants focus on the ‘one-off’ costs of redundancies 
associated with the DLCS, the magnitude of which they attribute to generous 
severance payments necessary to attract a large number of volunteers for 
redundancy; changes to working practices which reduced labour requirements 
beyond initial expectations; the replacement of registered dockers by new 
recruits; and the withdrawal of several employers from the industry. These four 
factors, however, are merely a post hoc justification for the massive costs of 
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deregulation and the DLCS and are not supported by empirical evidence. Most 
redundancies, for example, were compulsory rather than voluntary, while the 
fact that dockers were simply replaced by other workers suggests that many 
redundancies, and the associated costs, were entirely unnecessary. A more 
systematic analysis of the processes and outcomes of deregulation and 
redundancy on the docks exposes the systematic abuse of the DLCS by Britain’s 
port employers, which has cost ex-registered dockers, and the tax-payer, dearly. 

With payments of up to £35,000 on offer, and in the absence of any restrictions 
on the number of voluntary severances which the government had decided to 
fund ‘without any cash limits on these payments’ (Sir Alan Bailey, Department of 
Transport, evidence to the CPA 1991, p. 4), it was generally assumed that the 
excess of actual as opposed to anticipated redundancies (7,200 rather than 1,500) 
was the result of an unexpectedly enthusiastic response to the redundancy offer 
by ex-registered dockers (for example, P-MDS 1993, p. 30). Most redundancies, 
however, were not voluntary. Using data from a representative sample of ex- 
registered dockers, we were able to determine that one-in-five redundant 
dockers, around 1,500 men in total, had been declared compulsorily redundant 
by management. Many dockers who ‘volunteered’ for redundancy felt 
compelled to do so as they were unable or unwilling to fulfil the terms of new 
employment contracts imposed by management in the wake of deregulation. 
These contracts typically involved longer hours, shorter breaks, lower manning 
levels, unrestricted flexibility, and the compression of several job categories into a 
single ‘port operative’ grade, which older dockers and/or medically restricted 
men in particular were (physically) incapable of undertaking. Consequently, 
many dockers chose redundancy, but for all intents and purposes their 
redundancy was compulsory or ‘forced voluntary’. Overall, nearly three- 
quarters of all redundants faced an element of compulsion, either total or 
partial, reflected in the fact that one-in-six redundants brought a claim for unfair 
dismissal against their former employer, typically on the grounds of unfair 
dismissal for union activity or insufficient notice (see also Southwood 1992). 

In considering the employers response to deregulation and the DLCS, officials 
from the Department of Transport argued that ‘there was no reason to suppose 
that employers’ behaviour under the [Dock Labour Compensation] Scheme 
would be all that different from the results achieved under the voluntary scheme’ 
(Sir Alan Bailey, evidence to the CPA, 1991, p. 2). Clearly, this indicates a very 
narrow interpretation and understanding of the likely effects of deregulation. In 
order to substitute internal for external forms of regulation, management 
unilaterally imposed new terms and conditions of employment and dismissed 
any docker who refused to accept the new terms. Such was their haste and 
determination to quell any resistance that many employers were prepared to pay 
dockers 12 weeks salary in lieu of notice, in addition to £35,000 redundancy pay, 
and to pay additional compensation to union activists whom they had unfairly 
dismissed, rather than reinstate these men when ordered to do so by an 
industrial tribunal. The Port of London Authority, for example, paid out more 
than £1m in additional compensation to union activists unfairly dismissed during 
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the 1989 dock strike and around £3m in legal costs to fight a three-year industrial 
tribunal hearing. Both the scale of and selection for redundancy were therefore 
determined principally by the employers’ desire to destroy union organization 
and to exorcize workers’ control over the labour process, whether by fair means 
or foul. As a result, trade union activists, defined as any docker who held or who 
had previously held a union position such as shop steward or health and safety 
representative, were significantly over-represented among the redundant. 

In addition to the unfair selection of many dockers for their trade union 
activities, either past or present, management discriminated more generally 
against all ex-registered dockers in the selection of port workers to be made 
redundant as a result of changes to working arrangements. As there was no 
longer any legal definition of ‘dock work’, nor any restriction on the employment 
of only registered dockers to perform such work, employers were able to 
redeploy other port grades such as maintenance workers to cargo handling 
activities, which reduced labour requirements well beyond the 10 per cent 
surplus labour figure for registered dockers alone. But even with a fully 
integrated, inter-changeable workforce this would only reduce total labour 
requirements for most employers by, at most, 20-30 per cent (which is consistent 
with the overall decline in the industry’s employment between 1989-92), 
although additional labour would still need to be hired to meet periods of peak 
demand. In contrast, almost 80 per cent of ex-registered dockers were declared 
redundant, with any labour shortages made good by the replacement of ex- 
registered dockers by other workers. In other words, it was the worker, or more 
precisely the registered docker, who was made redundant, not the job. The 
Department of Transport sought to justify such redundancies on the grounds 
that ‘port work’ is now substantially different to ‘dock work’ (CPA 1991, pp. 10- 
11). The evidence suggests otherwise. 

Changes to working practices in the industry since 1989 have been directed 
predominantly towards multi-task (horizontal job loading or job enlargement) 
rather than multi-skilled working (vertical job extension or job enrichment) (see 
P-MDS 1993, pp. 28 and 34; and Turnbull and Weston 1993b), which clearly 
contradicts the argument that work in the industry is now substantially different 
from the days of the NDLS. Moreover, there is no technical reason why dockers 
could not be engaged on general port work, either before or after 1989, as there 
was nothing in the NDLS to prevent dockers performing routine maintenance, 
cleaning or other related tasks, nor any reason why dockers could not be 
redeployed and/or retrained following the abolition of the NDLS. While the 
former illustrates, yet again, the over-statement of various costs of ‘restrictions’ 
attributed to the NDS, the latter is indicative of discrimination against ex- 
registered dockers. In fact, as many dockers had acquired a ‘trade’ before 
entering the industry, given that the minimum age for admittance to the dockers’ 
register was 21 years, dockers could have been redeployed or retrained at very 
little cost. Conversely, given that much dock work is highly skilled, or at least 
requires considerable experience before the work can be performed quickly, 
efficiently, and without financial loss to the employer or physical loss (accidents) 
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to the worker, it might have been more cost effective, in the short term at least, to 
retain dockers and dismiss other port grades. It certainly would have cost less in 
severance payments to dismiss other port grades and pay only statutory 
redundancy, rather than dismiss dockers under the terms of the DLCS. As 
indicated in table 1, severance payments, pay in lieu of notice, legal costs, and 
restructuring and retraining costs associated with the mass redundancy of ex- 
registered dockers cost the port employers, in total, around £140m. 

In return for their contribution to severance costs, the employers secured a 
substantial cost saving by substituting a low paid for a high paid workforce. This 
was the principal ‘benefit’ to arise from deregulation according to P-MDS (1993, 
p- 62). Using a simple cost/benefit approach, as set out in table 1, this may 
appear to make little financial sense, at least in the short-term, as the one-off costs 
exceeded the initial (annual) savings. In the long term, of course, the initial costs 
are more than recovered, but money was not the key issue: employers were 
prepared to dismiss ex-registered dockers and hire new recruits in their stead, 
even though productivity might suffer in the short-term and redundancy, 
restructuring, training and other costs were incurred, because labour control, 
rather than labour cost, was the more important factor. In order to impose new 
forms of internal regulation, management found it expedient in many ports 
simply to dismiss ex-registered dockers and recruit a ‘green’ labour force. But 
this option was only viable where the nature of the work and the skills involved 
allowed for a replacement workforce to be hired. The most prevalent solution 
was to declare some or all registered dockers redundant, only to re-hire them on 
a temporary or casual basis (see Turnbull and Weston 1993b; and Turnbull et al. 
1993). As in the past, prior to 1967, labour costs were thereby reduced 
dramatically, but, more importantly, employers have been able to re-introduce 
the discipline of the market into the employment relationship. Moreover, 
management control is enhanced by an ‘individualization’ of the dockland 
labour market, with dockers now sitting at home waiting for the phone to ring 
rather than congregating ‘on the stones’ outside the dock gates, hoping for a nod 
or a tap on the shoulder from the foreman or agitating in the local cafés on the 
days when they failed to secure work. 

Around 1,500 redundant dockers have been re-employed in the industry on a 
casual basis, at a cost of £27.5m in severance payments alone, contrary to the 
government's assertion that, “There is neither the scope nor the incentive for a 
return to widespread casual work in our ports’ (Department of Employment 
1989; p. 13). The incentive, as in the past, is the employers’ desire to minimize 
labour costs in the face of fluctuating demand. The scope is provided by the pool 
of redundant dockers seeking work in and around the docks. Labour demand, in 
other words, is still discontinuous, which imposes unavoidable costs as a result 
of the inevitable under-utilization of labour during periods of off-peak demand. 
The only difference today is who pays for such irregularity. Under the 1967 
Scheme it was the port authorities, under deregulation it is the workforce and, 
indirectly, the tax-payer. 
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Perhaps more than any other single factor, the return of casual employment to 
the docks, associated as it is with many of the industrial, social and economic ills 
of the past, is concrete evidence of the deleterious effects of deregulation and the 
port employers’ systematic abuse of the DLCS. The latter invariably exacerbated 
the former. The most flagrant abuse of tax-payers’ money, for example, which 
was highlighted by the CPA (1991, pp. 10 and 15), was company liquidations 
which left the government responsible for the entire severance bill. Additional 
claims against the DLCS arising from the liabilities of dock work employers who 
became insolvent were ‘expected to be negligible’ (Dock Work Bill 1989, p. ii), but 
more than 1,000 registered dockers were made redundant as a result of 
insolvency cases, at a cost of £32m to the tax-payer, and only £350,000 was 
recovered from the assets of these companies. This was hardly surprising, as 
many of these companies did not ‘leave the industry’ as P-MDS (1993, pp. 25-6) 
suggest, but instead reappeared like a phoenix from the ashes: ‘they boast a new 
name but suspiciously similar management teams’ (Port Development Inter- 
national September 1989). Many of the redundant dockers paid off in full by the 
government were immediately re-employed by the ‘new’ companies, but now on 
lower rates of pay, inferior conditions, and invariably on a temporary, casual or 
‘off-the-books’ basis. These men, and to a greater or lesser extent all other ex- 
registered dockers, now endure the devastating and degrading effects of an 
unregulated dockland labour market (Turnbull and Wass 1994), not for the 
benefit of the nation but for the profits of the major ex-Scheme port authorities. 


V THE ‘BENEFITS’ OF DEREGULATION 


In 1986 the National Association of Port Employers established a Dock Labour 
Scheme Steering Group to consider the options of either reform or repeal of the 
NDLS. It was concluded that the former, ‘buying the union rulebook’, would be 
laborious, time-consuming and, based on previous attempts to reform the NDLS, 
might ultimately fail. In any event, the estimated cost of £400m was deemed to 
be prohibitive (this account is based on Rayner 1991, a member of the Steering 
Group). Repeal, on the other hand, would give the employers a ‘free hand’ to 
reform working arrangements as there would no longer be any legal definition of 
‘dock work’ nor any statutory requirement to employ only registered dockers. 
Change, in other words, was virtually guaranteed. In addition, the cost of 
severance arrangements would no doubt be subsidized by the government, as 
with previous schemes. Significantly, membership of the Steering Group was 
drawn exclusively from the major port authorities (Associated British Ports, Port 
of Bristol Authority, Tees and Hartlepool Port Authority, Port of London 
Authority, Clyde Port Authority, and the Mersey Docks and Harbour Company), 
who as the major employers of dock labour had most to gain from the abolition 
of the NDLS. The government proved receptive to the proposals of the Steering 
Group, who were ‘strongly advised by civil servants to come up with a 
powerful, well thought out plan of campaign which could be used after the next 
general election’ (Rayner 1991). 
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The promise of jobs, economic growth, investment, industrial regeneration 
and dockland redevelopment, lower consumer prices, and a more competitive 
industry vis-2-vis Continental ports provided the basis of a powerful campaign 
by the port employers (Davis 1988; NAPE 1988; and WEFA 1988). But the 
representation of the NDLS as a ‘restriction’ on an otherwise competitive industry, 
which therefore caused allocative inefficiency and imposed a welfare loss on the 
nation, proved to be nothing more than a facade behind which the port 
authorities concealed their monopoly power and their plans to impose a new 
structure of internal regulation, founded upon the mass dismissal of registered 
dockers. The government, for its part, was a more than willing accomplice. At no 
stage did the government question the employers’ arguments for abolition, 
which were reproduced almost verbatim in the government’s White Paper 
(Department of Employment 1989). The government’s only concern was that the 
employers, with state backing, could win a national dock strike (see Turnbull et 
al. 1992). Mrs Thatcher was even prepared to pay redundant dockers £50,000 
each in order to break the inevitable national dock strike, until she was 
convinced that £35,000 would be sufficient to ensure ‘voluntary’ take-up and 
undermine union solidarity. Ultimately, therefore, abolition was determined 
‘without cost being a primary consideration’ (CPA 1991; p. vii). The ‘labour 
problem’ was once more dictating industrial policy as the government’s over- 
riding concern was to ensure the defeat of yet another of the ‘big battalions’ of 
the labour movement, the dockers’ section of the T&GWU. 

With abolition determined at the behest and in the interests of the major port 
authorities rather than port users or the workforce, neither of whom were even 
consulted, it is hardly surprising that the only organizations to have secured a 
net benefit from deregulation are the major ex-Scheme port authorities. The 
combined profits of members of the Dock Labour Scheme Steering Group, for 
example, increased by almost £42m between 1989-90, equivalent to the total 
annual cost to all employers of financing the NDLS (which typically ranged from 
£30-50m per annum, depending principally on the level of surplus labour). The 
profits of Associated British Ports alone increased by almost £48m between 1989- 
91. The predicted benefits to the nation, in contrast, have failed to materialize. 
Rather than 4,100 new jobs in the ports, industry employment fell by 11,000. 
Instead of 49,000 extra jobs in port-related area/activities, local unemployment 
in and around the ex-Scheme ports has increased and investment has not been 
forthcoming (P-MDS 1993, pp. 52-5; and Turnbull and Weston 1993a). Nor has 
there been any discernible impact on trade, competitiveness or consumer prices 
(P-MDS 1993, p. 62; and Turnbull and Weston 1993a and b). Rather than explain 
this outcome, however, the consultants simply dismiss the arguments on which 
deregulation was supposedly founded, suggesting post hoc, that, ‘All that 
abolition could have been expected to achieve was a reduction in the resource 
costs of handling a given volume of trade’ (P-MDS 1993, p. 60). This is somewhat 
disingenuous to say the least. 

To explain the failure of deregulation to deliver any benefit to the nation it is 
necessary to return to the non-competitive structure of the port transport 
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industry and examine the restructuring of the major port authorities following 
abolition. Essentially, their strategy has been to withdraw from stevedoring 
operations, or at least to divest themselves of all the attendant risks associated 
with stevedoring. Contrary to the government’s assertion that dock work is no 
longer irregular or that work can now be planned ahead (Department of 
Employment 1989, p. 16), stevedoring is still inherently irregular. Therefore, by 
entering into joint ventures with other companies (risk sharing) or licensing new 
independent operators to undertake stevedoring in their stead (risk displace- 
ment), the port authorities are now in a position where most of their revenue is 
guaranteed (from rent, licenses, equipment hire, and port charges), but they no 
longer carry the cost of employing a large number of registered dockers. ABP, for 
example, used to employ over 1,700 dockers but now employs less than ten. 
Even where the port authority entered into joint ventures, dockers were still 
made redundant and if any (or all) were re-hired they were employed on inferior 
terms and conditions and of course no longer had any continuity of employment 
with their former employer. In ports where new companies were licensed to 
undertake stevedoring, as in Hull and Southampton, ex-port authority managers 
were often involved in setting up new companies and many ‘redundant’ dockers 
were immediately re-hired. In the ports of Barry, Newport, Greenock and Tees a 
commercial contract was substituted directly for an employment contract, with 
redundant dockers using their severance pay to set up their own co-operative 
which provides labour for the port authority. Again, this minimizes both labour 
costs and any financial risks as the port authority can call on the co-operative to 
supply labour as-and-when required (these co-operatives do not have a licence to 
contract for work with the shipping lines, only to supply labour to the port 
authority). 

The benefits derived from deregulation by the port authorities - reduced 
labour costs and minimal financial risk — are now costs borne by operational 
employers, port labour and port users. In effect, much of the industry has 
reverted back to the ‘tool port’ model of the early post-war period, but without 
the NDLS there is no longer any ‘protection’ for either operational employers or 
port labour. With deregulation destroying the ‘floor’ under competition, 
operational companies (the independent stevedores) are now working on very 
tight margins in a fragmented and highly competitive industry where labour 
costs, which were previously ‘taken out’ of competition, are now the focus of 
competition itself. Consequently, cost competition falls predominantly on labour, 
as illustrated by the fact that port workers now receive lower pay but are 
required to work longer hours at lower manning levels with fewer and shorter 
breaks (see Turnbull and Weston 1993b; and Turnbull and Wass 1994). It is hardly 
surprising that accident rates have risen sharply since 1989 (P-MDS 1993, p. 44; 
Topham 1992; and Turnbull and Weston 1993b, p. 193). For P-MDS (1993, p. 62), 
however, lower wages, reduced manning, longer hours, inter alia, represents the 
principal ‘benefit’ of deregulation, saving the employers around £117m per 
annum at 1989 prices (see table 1). But these cost savings are not being passed on 
to port users, let alone the consumer (P-MDS 1993, pp. 2-3), because the port 
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authorities, through the exercise of their monopoly control over the port's 
infrastructure and much of the port’s superstructure, are able to ‘sit back and top 
slice’, in the words of one port authority manager, increasing charges for rent, 
licences, equipment hire and port charges such as ship berthing costs. Simply 
put, by (ab)using their market power the port authorities are effectively insulated 
from the ‘competitive fall-out’ of deregulation, which they have been 
instrumental in creating, and they are now apparently ‘immune’ from the 
influences of economic recession. In 1992, for example, at the height of the 
longest recession in Britain’s economic history, ABP still recorded a profit of 
£64.4m on its port and transport activities, while the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Company made a record profit of £16.4m. 

The only other ‘benefit’ recorded by the consultants (P-MDS 1993, p. 62), also 
reported in table 1, is a reduction in container box prices of £10 per unit, which 
represents a saving of £23m per annum at 1989 prices. This ‘benefit’, however, is 
simply pocketed by the international shipping consortia who dominate the 
container market, rather than the saving being passed on to the consumer. In any 
event, the saving is not the result of deregulation per se but the entry of a new 
container port, Thamesport on the Isle of Grain, into the market which has 
sparked off a price war. This port was developed while the NDLS was still in 
force, at a substantial cost, with the expectation that it would be able to undercut 
Tilbury, Southampton, and even the non-Scheme port of Felixstowe, but 
Thamesport has simply added further excess capacity to the container sector. 
In a highly competitive, fragmented market the new facility has simply brought 
about a redistribution of traffic from one container port to another as the 
shipping lines chase the lowest rates. This, in turn, has forced job losses on the 
ports of Felixstowe and Southampton and soured industrial relations still further. 
The price war is unlikely to last, however, as the assets of Thamesport are worth 
less than its long-term debt, with interest payments alone costing the port £18m 
per annum. When the port finally collapses, prices will no doubt climb again. 
Rather than an indication of the benefits of deregulation, therefore, the reduction 
of container box prices is further evidence of the problems created by an 
unplanned, chaotic port structure. 


VI CONCLUSIONS 


Overall, the costs of deregulation have exceeded the benefits. Even within a 
narrow cost-accounting approach, as set out in table 1, the benefits of abolition 
must be counted as negligible, at least for the ‘UK plc’, and their classification as 
‘benefits’ is highly suspect. The annual saving to the port employers of lower 
labour costs, for example, is more than offset by the one-off and on-going costs of 
severance, NDLB debts and the costs incurred by the Treasury associated with 
unemployment. Moreover, in such an accounting exercise it is implicit that 
society is indifferent to the redistribution of income from labour to capital, as this 
was the principal effect of deregulation. If society has a preference for income 
equality, this transfer must be counted as a welfare loss. Had the ‘benefits’ of 
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deregulation been passed on to the industry (via investment or more jobs) or the 
consumer (via lower prices), then this would obviously off-set some of the 
attendant costs and increase the distribution of benefits, but reduced container 
rates are pocketed by the international shipping consortia and reduced labour 
costs are simply bolstering the monopoly profits of Britain’s major ex-Scheme 
port authorities. Furthermore, all the former members of the Dock Labour 
Scheme Steering Group are now in private hands, as is the majority of Britain’s 
port capacity, which means that profits now pay for shareholders’ dividends 
rather than investment in the industry, which under public ownership was the 
statutory obligation of every port authority. As is widely recognized, only two 
factors constrain the exercise of monopoly power, whether private or public, 
namely a sense of duty to the public or minimum standards imposed on the firm 
or industry by an external supervisory body equipped with teeth (Nove 1990, 
p.168). Britain’s ports no longer have either. 

At best, therefore, deregulation represents a one-off, static efficiency gain for 
the industry, with lower manning levels, longer hours, and new working 
arrangements which intensify the labour process giving a short-term fillip to 
labour productivity. Long-term, dynamic efficiency, in contrast, can only be 
created and sustained by substantial, on-going investment in both physical and 
human capital. The industrial structure created by deregulation effectively 
precludes such a strategy as a result of the fragmentation of port operations and 
unnecessary and inappropriate forms of competition both within and between 
ports stevedoring companies are currently embroiled in a vicious spiral of cost- 
cutting focused predominantly on the minimization of labour costs, economies of 
scale are once more out of reach, and the co-operation necessary for inter-modal 
transport systems to function effectively are difficult to achieve. With the return 
of casual employment to the docks, the structure of the port transport industry is 
once more reminiscent of the days before the 1967 Scheme, or more accurately 
the 1930s before the NDLS was first introduced. Throughout the history of the 
NDLS, port reform was always driven by the (short-term) imperative and a 
persistent reification of the ‘labour problem’. This was true of deregulation as 
well, with equally detrimental effects for the industry, its workers and the 
economy as a whole. The alternative is to develop either a landlord or service 
port model, under public ownership, to redress the underlying structural 
weaknesses of the industry, integrated with new forms of external regulation to 
bring efficiency, equity and justice to the dockland labour market. Unless, or 
until, these changes are made the costs of deregulation will continue to 
accumulate. 
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REPRESENTING CUSTOMERS’ INTERESTS: THE 
CASE OF THE PRIVATIZED WATER INDUSTRY 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


STUART OGDEN AND FIONA ANDERSON 


Privatization has been one of the most important and controversial policy initiatives to 
emerge in the UK over the last decade. However, to date there has been little attempt to 
assess the impact of privatization on customers, despite the fact that much of the 
justification for the privatization of the public utilities was couched in terms of the 
benefits it would bring for customers. In the case of the water industry opportunities for 
competition are virtually non-exstent, and the ten regional water authorities were 
privatized with their monopoly position intact. Consequently customers’ interests have 
been represented and protected through new regulatory arrangements operated by the 
Office of Water Services. The purpose of this article is to offer some provisional 
assessment of the effectiveness of these new regulatory arrangements. In doing so, the 
article regards the model of private sector consumer sovereignty as inappropriate given 
the continued absence of competitive arrangements for the representation of customers’ 
interests against some of the criteria currently being discussed in the development of 
more consumer-oriented approaches to the delivery of public services. 


Privatization has been one of the most important and controversial policy 
initiatives to emerge in the UK over the last decade. The literature on 
privatization has been extensive but so far has largely been confined to accounts 
of the political background to the development of privatization policies 
(Veljanovski 1987; Wiltshire 1988; Heald 1989), government policy papers 
outlining official arguments for privatization, such as the White Paper on Water 
Privatization (Cmnd 9734, 1986); and evaluation studies of these officially stated 
objectives, focusing mainly on the competition effects of privatization and on the 
new arrangements for regulating prices in the privatized utilities (Kay and 
Thompson 1986; Kay, Mayer and Thompson 1986; Thompson 1988; Vickers and 
Yarrow 1988; Helm and Yarrow 1988). However, to date there has been little 
attempt to assess the impact of privatization on customers, despite the fact that 
much of the justification for the privatization of the public utilities was couched 
in terms of the benefits it would bring for customers (for example, Moore 1986). 
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Indeed, as Prosser (1989) has argued, the failure of the publicly owned utilities 
and nationalized industries to be more responsive and accountable to their 
consumers ‘has been a source for much of the attraction of privatization’ (p. 138). 

Benefits for the customer were certainly emphasized in the case of the ten 
English and Welsh regional water authorities - Anglia, Northumberland, North 
West, Severn Trent, Southern, South West, Thames, Wessex, Yorkshire and Welsh 
— which were privatized in 1989. The government’s main justification for their 
privatization, as argued in the White Paper on Water Privatization (Cmnd 9734, 
1986), was the claim that the industry would be more efficient at providing water 
services if it were in the private sector, subject to the disciplines of market forces. 
Customers were expected to be one of the main beneficiaries of the anticipated 
greater efficiency in the provision of water services. However, since the 
opportunities for competition in the water industry are virtually non-existent, 
its monopoly character remained unchanged. Consequently customers’ interests, 
rather than be actively pursued by customers themselves through the medium of 
a competitive market, were to be protected by a regulatory regime which, the 
government, argued, would be designed ‘to ensure that the benefits of greater 
efficiency are systematically passed on to customers in the form of lower prices 
and better service than would otherwise have occurred’ (Cmnd 9734, 1986, p. 3). 
The purpose of this article is to offer some provisional assessment of these new 
regulatory arrangements for representing customers’ interests. 

In the five years since privatization the new water plcs have taken 
considerable steps to improve customer service. However, important as it is, it 
is debatable how far benefits and improvements should be judged exclusively in 
terms of customer service. Such a narrow conceptualization fails to address what 
Potter (1988) regards as the critical questions of what sort of services should be 
provided and how far do they meet community needs and preferences as well as 
those of individual consumers. As Deakin and Wright argue the 


language of consumerism with its focus on the position of individuals in a market 
place of goods and services, has obvious limitations in relation to services which 
are essentially organized on the basis of collective provision for common needs 
and not as responses to individual consumer demands and power in the market 
(1990, p. 9). 


Such considerations raise questions as to how to assess the new regulatory 
arrangements for representing customers’ interests. Given the continued absence 
of competitive conditions in the supply of water services, the extensive 
regulation of the water plcs with regard to prices and quality, and the extent 
to which there are common needs as well as individual demands associated with 
water services, the model of private sector consumer sovereignty would seem 
inappropriate as a framework for guiding assessment. 

Consequently it may be more appropriate firstly to examine the changes in the 
regulatory arrangements for the representation of customers’ interests against 
some of the criteria currently being discussed in developing more customer- 
oriented approaches to the delivery of public services (Pollitt 1988, 1986; Rhodes 
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1987; Stewart and Clarke 1987; Prosser 1989; Deakin and Wright 1990). 
Influenced by debates prompted by Peters and Waterman (1982) about the 
essential importance of ‘the customer’ to private sector companies, and debates 
as to how public sector organizations can be made more accountable and 
responsive to those who use their goods and services, consumers’ interests have 
increasingly become central to discussions about what public services are for and 
how they should be run. Although there are doubts about the appropriateness of 
a wholescale transportation of consumerist values into the provision of public 
sector goods and services (for example, Rhodes 1987; Morrison 1988; Potter 1988; 
Pollitt 1988) nevertheless, whether in the particular context of complaints 
procedures (Seneviratne and Cracknell 1988) or more generally in terms of 
developing a ‘public service orientation’ (Stewart and Clarke 1987) considerable 
concern has been expressed over the need for a more consumer-oriented 
approach to the provision of public services. Potter (1988) for example has 
identified five basic principles of consumerism which, she argues, if suitably 
adapted, may be applied to the provision of public services. These are: access, 
choice, information, redress and representation. When related to the water 
industry these criteria prompt consideration of questions about the degree of 
choice customers have over levels of service; the availability of information on 
the performance of the water plcs on quality of service to customers; the 
effectiveness of complaints procedures; and the opportunity for customers to be 
represented in discussion and decision making on policy. 

Many of these questions, however, also raise issues of public interest which go 
beyond the principles of consumerism. The ‘public’ nature of these services and 
externalities of costs and benefits in terms of public health and environmental 
standards raise issues of public interest and accountability which have to be set 
against individual consumer preferences and demands. Such considerations 
reflect a more general concern about an exclusive emphasis on consumerism as a 
solution as to how best to provide goods and services in which the individual as 
‘citizen’ may have wider interests than those of the individual as ‘consumer’ 
(Rhodes 1987; Potter 1988; Pollitt 1988). Consequently there is a need to address 
how well citizens’ interests are being served as well as those of customers. 

In pursuing these questions our research has involved consideration of 
documentary evidence published by the new regulatory agency, the Office of 
Water Services (Ofwat) and the new customer service committees (CSCs); and 
interviews with Ofwat Headquarters and regional personnel, five of the ten CSC 
chairs, and managers from each of the water plcs. The interviews were 
conducted in the latter part of 1993 and early 1994. The article begins with a brief 
discussion of the representation of customer interests in the industry prior to 
privatization; section 2 sets out the new regulatory arrangements for protecting 
customers; and the next four sections provide some assessment of their 
effectiveness in terms of the five principles mentioned above. The final section 
deals with some of the broader issues raised by citizens’ interests. 
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REPRESENTATION OF CUSTOMERS’ INTERESTS PRIOR TO 
PRIVATIZATION 


Under public ownership, customers’ interests initially were represented through 
local authorities who were directly responsible for much of the water services 
provided (see table 1). With the re-organization of the water industry in 1973, 
customers’ interests were represented by local authority nominees who occupied 
the majority of seats on the large boards of the ten new regional water 
authorities. Doubts about the effectiveness of these arrangements in representing 
customer interests were soon raised (for example, Welsh Consumer Council 
1982). The Monopolies and Mergers Commission (MMC) were particularly critical 
and recommended firstly a much reduced size of boards which would be more 
suitable for promoting efficient management, and secondly separate bodies to 
represent consumer interests (MMC 1981). The government pursued the MMC’s 
advice in its reorganization of the boards of the water authorities in the 1983 
Water Act, replacing the existing boards with much smaller ones with all 
members being appointed by the secretary of state (for example, Severn Trent’s 
board membership changed from 48 to 14). The representation of consumer 
interests was now vested in separate consumer consultative committees (CCC). 

The terms of reference limited the CCCs to an advisory role (MMC 1986). 
Approximately half of the membership of each CCC consisted of representatives 
appointed by local authorities within the area in question. The remaining 
members, although intended to represent trade and commerce, industry, 
agriculture and household consumers, were appointed by the water authority. 
Moreover, the committees’ secretariats were provided by the relevant water 
authority, and although they elected their own chairman, the water authority 
usually appointed the deputy chairman (MMC 1986). With such limited powers 
and extensive dependency on the water authorities it is not surprising to find 
that the system of CCCs for protecting consumer interests were criticized as 
inadequate. Kirkpatrick (1988) for example argued that the continued 
predominance of local authority representatives on CCCs had more to do with 
‘placating elected representatives displaced from real power through ownership 
rather than with giving expression to a deliberate commitment to consumer 
protection’ (p. 217). Winward (1986) regarded the CCCs as ‘relatively powerless 
compared to the Nationalized Industries Consumer Councils, lacking even 
secretarial resources’, a particularly damning comment given the dismal record 
of the Nationalized Industries Consumer Councils (Prosser 1989; Kirkpatrick 
1988; Letwin 1988). 

The ineffectiveness of the CCCs was compounded by the fact that the main 
preoccupation of the water authorities in the 1980s was with reducing costs and 
improving efficiency in response to new government financial controls and 
performance aims established in the early 1980s. Meeting the needs of the 
Treasury clearly overshadowed meeting customer needs. With the announce- 
ment of the government's privatization proposals in 1986, the pressure to 
improve the profitability and efficiency profiles of the water authorities increased 
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substantially in order to ensure their successful flotation as private sector plcs. 
Customer needs were subordinated to these imperatives and were interpreted as 
being best served by providing water services at least possible cost (Ogden 1995). 

Thus despite the changes made in the 1980s the problem of improving the 
accountability of the publicly owned water authorities to their customers 
remained substantially unresolved. Privatization however did not remove the 
problem, since the monopoly character of the supply of water services remained 
unaltered. Rather, it offered a fresh opportunity to develop more effec- 
tive institutions and regulatory arrangements for representing customers 
interests. 


REPRESENTATION OF CONSUMERS’ INTERESTS AFTER 
PRIVATIZATION 


The new system of regulation that accompanied privatization centred on the 
Office of Water Services (Ofwat), a new body set up through the Water Act of 
1989. The Director General of Ofwat was given responsibility for the economic 
regulation of the industry, for monitoring efficiency and facilitating effective 
competition as well as for protection of its customers*. Nevertheless it was clear 
that the primary concern of the Director General should be focused on economic 
issues. Section 7 of the Water Act of 1989 states that the primary duty of the 
Director General is to secure that the functions of water and sewerage 
undertakers are properly carried out and that companies are able (in particular 
by securing reasonable returns on their capital) to finance the proper carrying out 
of their functions. The main form of economic regulation is, as with other 
regulated utilities, through price control. Charges are regulated by the Director 
General through a pricing formula based on the retail price index plus a ’K’ 
factor. The K factor is assessed separately for each water plc on the basis of 
investment requirements, operating costs and revenues, and an efficiency target. 
The pricing formula is expected to promote efficiency insofar as it provides 
incentives to management to reduce costs as a means of enhancing profitability. 
The Director General will also be able to promote greater efficiency by 
developing ‘yardstick competition’ which will provide the opportunity to make 
comparative judgements about performance achieved by the best companies as a 
yardstick to assess the others in reviewing the ’K’ factor in the pricing formula. 

Subject to this primary economic duty the Director General also has the 
secondary duties of ensuring that the interests of all actual and potential 
customers are protected with respect to prices ensuring that the interests of 
customers and potential customers in rural areas are protected and there is no 
undue preference or undue discrimination in the fixing of prices. Ofwat’s stated 
aim as regards customers ‘is to ensure that the companies provide customers 
with a good quality and efficient service at a fair price’ (Ofwat leaflet, undated). 
Protecting customers and providing effective representation of customer 
interests are seen by the Director General as important for the following reasons: 
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First of all individual customers cannot take their business elsewhere and from 
time to time they will need help and advice in resolving complaints against their 
water or sewage company. Secondly, there is a need for general policy 
representation on behalf of customers to ensure that the water companies are 
aware of, and are responsive to, concerns about the range and quality of services 
provided. Thirdly, the interests of customers must be represented to the Director 
General who cannot do his job properly without such knowledge. Customers’ 
interests must be balanced alongside the other duties imposed on him in 
regulating the water industry (Ofwat 1993, p. 16). 


To give effect to the representation and protection of consumer interests, two 
new regulatory initiatives have been taken in addition to price regulation. The 
first involves the development of levels of service indicators which are intended 
to provide Ofwat with the means of monitoring the quality of service the 
companies provide to their customers. There are seven levels of service 
indicators (see table 3 below): they cover availability of water resources (DG1 
and DG4); adequacy of the water distribution system (DG4 and DG3); adequacy of 
the sewerage system (DG5); and response to customers (DG6 and DG7). Each year 
all the companies are required to report to Ofwat on the quality of the delivery of 
their services as measured against the seven levels of service indicators (for 
example see Ofwat November 1991). 

The second initiative has been to establish new independent statutory bodies 
to represent the interests of customers. The Director General, under section 6 of 
the Water Act 1989, set up ten customer service committees (CSCs) in April 1990. 
They are responsible within their own geographic area (approximately 
equivalent to the boundaries of the old water authorities) for representing the 
interests of customers — domestic and non-domestic — of the newly privatized 
water ples, and the water only companies. The CSCs are independent of the water 
ples. The chair and members (usually 12) of each CSC are all appointed by the 
Director General. Members serve in a personal capacity and are expected to 
represent the interests of all customers of the companies for which the CSC is 
responsible. This applies equally to members who also happen to be local 
authority councillors. In any case, in contrast to the membership composition of 
the previous CCCs of the public sector water authorities, the number of CSC 
members who are also local authority councillors is much smaller, less than 15 
per cent (csc Annual Reports 1993). Liaison between the Cscs, and between the 
cscs and Ofwat, is provided for through monthly meetings of the regional 
managers of each CSC at Ofwat HQ, regular meetings of the CSC chairs and the 
Director General, and since 1992 an annual conference of CSC members. The CSCs 
are funded by the Director General from the licence fees levied on the water 
companies, and are provided with a full-time secretariat and office accommoda- 
tion. Advice and support on legal, technical and policy matters is provided by 
Ofwat. The CSCs meet on average every two months and meetings are open to 
the public. Their task is ‘to champion the interests of the consumer’ (Ofwat 1991, 
p. 49). Their mission statement as stated in their annual reports, is as follows: 
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The csc will represent the interest of customers of the water and sewerage 
companies in its region and will advise and support the Director General in 
regulating the water industry to secure for customers the combination of service 
and price they would have in a competitive market. The csc will work to: 


1. Identify and keep under review matters affecting the interests of customers and 
ensure that the companies are aware of and responsive to concerns about 
their services; 

2. Ensure that companies have an adequate complaints procedure and achieve a 
speedy and appropriate resolution of individual customer complaints where 
the company has not adequately dealt with the problem; 

3. Publicize the existence, functions and work of Ofwat and the CSC in protecting 
the interests of customers (Southern CSc 1993). 


Initially CSCs were taken up with familiarizing themselves with the industry, but 
now typically they are involved in investigating and resolving customer 
complaints against the water companies; discussing companies’ charging 
policies and tariff structures; responding to Ofwat initiatives and consultation 
papers such as ‘Paying for Water’; monitoring company progress on introducing 
optional metering schemes; reviewing company codes of practice for customers; 
examining the standards of service achieved by companies and the scope for 
improvement; and monitoring the way that companies deal with issues such as 
debt and disconnection and the provision of special services to elderly and 
disabled customers (see individual reports of CSCs). 

Some assessment may be made of these new regulatory arrangements by 
considering some of their activities against the criteria discussed above: namely 
redress, choice, access, information and representation. 


REDRESS: COMPLAINTS PROCEDURES AND HANDLING 
COMPLAINTS 


Effective complaints procedures which are readily accessible, and enable 
grievances and complaints to be pursued without disproportionate cost or 
delay have been identified as integral to strengthening the role of the user/ 
consumer of publicly provided goods and services (Potter 1988; Deakin and 
Wright 1990). As well as providing a means of redress, they have also been seen 
as constituting a form of ‘bottom-up’ accountability (Seneviratne and Cracknell 
1988) and quality control that ‘allows service providers to identify and put right 
any underlying problems in their management system, policies and practices’ 
(Potter 1988). 

Redress in the water industry has been promoted by the introduction of a 
Guaranteed Standards Scheme and new complaints procedures. The former, 
introduced in 1989 and revised in 1993, sets standards of service covering issues 
such as keeping appointments which must be met, otherwise compensatory 
payments must be made (Ofwat 1993). The main priority for CSCs however has 
been to ensure the companies have adequate complaints procedures. The 
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previous complaints procedures, where they existed, were regarded generally as 
very poor and inadequate. All the companies now are required by the 
Competition and Service (Utilities) Act 1992 to establish complaints procedures 
which must be the subject of consultation with the cscs and comply with the 
Ofwat guidelines. These require procedures to be readily accessible to customers; 
objective, with the provision for independent review within the company; have a 
commitment to provide a satisfactory explanation, and if things have gone 
wrong, to provide redress. The companies are also expected to provide 
information to customers about how and when complaints will be handled, to 
have systems for auditing the quality of complaint handling and to provide 
appropriate staff training (Ofwat 1994). Wales CSC, for example, stated that its 
policy is ‘to ensure that companies have in place formal complaints’ procedures 
which are efficient and responsive to customer needs; and that these procedures 
act as an effective vehicle for channelling customer views to those who formulate 
policies’ (Wales csc 1990-1991, p. 7). Achieving this has however not always 
proceeded smoothly, with four out of the five CSc chairs interviewed citing 
instances of ‘extended discussions’ with one or more companies before they were 
satisfied that the complaints procedures were adequate (see also CSC annual 
reports). The operation of the procedures is monitored by the cscs, and they 
report data on numbers and category of complaints they themselves receive 
about the companies in their annual reports (see table 2). The lack of data from 
the pre-privatization period prevents comparisons. However, it is clear that the 
numbers of complaints received by the CSCs rose steadily in the first three years 
since privatization but in 1993-94 there was a slight fall suggesting a levelling 
off. In commenting on the number of complaints Ofwat argued that an increase 
in complaints was to be expected as the role of the CSCs in helping customers to 
resolve complaints became better known, but argued that ‘there is no evidence to 
suggest that the growth in complaints is attributable to a corresponding decline 
in the standards of service provided by water companies to their customers’ 
(Ofwat 1993, p. 26). However the force of this argument will wane with time, and 
it will be interesting to see if the levelling off in numbers of complaints is 
sustained. 

The CSCs report a high rate of success in dealing with these complaints: only 16 
out of 14,625 received during 1992-93 by cscs were referred by CSCs to the 
Director General for resolving. However, although individual examples are 
quoted in CSC annual reports of successful intervention by the CSC on behalf of 
customers in resolving a complaint, there is no comment on the general nature of 
outcomes. Moreover there is typically little in the way of critical evaluation of 
company performance in responding to complaints. The chair of Central Csc for 
example, referring to comments on customer care in its previous annual report 
stated: ‘In last year’s report I said that the companies’ attitudes at senior levels to 
customer care were positive, but more training and commitment was needed at 
the service delivery end. Progress is being made, but slower than we had hoped’. 
(Central CSc 1992-93, p.2). The generally restrained tenor of the critical content of 
the CSC reports is underlined by the exception of the Yorkshire csc. The chair’s 
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TABLE 2 CSCs: Complaints dealt with/state of play 


1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 


Brought forward from previous year — 1409 2851 3058 
Received during year 4633 10,635 14,795 14,302 
Closed during year: 
Accepted for mvestigation and resolved* 1833 5191 8659 7702 
Referred to company and resolved^ 1279 2896 4948 6338 
Withdrawn/not pursued by customer" 415 892 778 267 
Outside jurisdiction 113 242 237 167 
Unresolved** 7 — — 3 1 
Notes. 


* Complaints received which the company has generally had an opportunity to deal with but the 
customer remained dissatisfied. 

^ Complaints received which the i a had not had an opportunity to deal with 

" Complaints received mostly by telephone and not followed up in writng where the customer 
agreed to do so. 

*“ Complaints considered by the Director General, after referral to him by the csc, where he was 
unable to secure a satisfactory resolution 





Source: Ofwat Annual Reports 


foreword expresses ‘great concern’ about the increase in the level of complaints 
in Yorkshire Region. Yorkshire Water in particular is singled out for criticism on 
its performance on customer relations: 


Customers have had great difficulty in getting through to the company. When 
they have, many report that the staff appeared to be uncaring and patronizing. I 
regret that this is quite a common criticism. Many customers complain about the 
complacent and at times arrogant response to their concerns. It 1s particularly 
disappointing in view of the assurances given by the company about its 
commitment to customers. Sadly the principle of customer sovereignty has not 
been taken on board by all staff. Their actions and responses are symptomatic of 
monopolies which have still to come to grips with the principle of customer 
service involving accountability and responsiveness to customers (Yorkshire CSC 
1992-93, p. 2). 


CHOICE AND LEVELS OF SERVICE INDICATORS 


Choice of as wide a range as possible of products and services is seen as essential 
to establishing some measure of customer sovereignty. However, as is frequently 
acknowledged, this is not always possible with public services and is clearly not 
feasible with water services. Potter (1988) argues that one way of dealing with 
this is to develop systems of performance measurement in ways which can 
incorporate consumers’ views. This involves ‘identifying consumers’ prefer- 
ences, defining clear and measurable political objectives that state what services 
should achieve for their intended beneficiaries (individual service users and 
wider community) developing criteria for evaluating aspects of service that 
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TABLE 3 Levels of service indicators 


DGI1 — raw water availability 

identifies the population whose theoretical water resource availability is below the reference 
level. 

DG2 — pressure of mains water 

identifies the number of customers’ properties that are subject to mains water pressures below 
the reference level(s). 

DG3 — interruptions to water supplies 

identifies the number of customers’ properties that have experienced a loss of supply for longer 
than the reference level, without reasonable notice from the company. 

DG4 — water usage restriction 

identifies the population who have been subject to water usage restrictions 

DG5 - flooding incidents from sewers 

identifies the number of customers’ properties at risk from flooding from sewers at a frequency 
that 18 greater than the reference level, plus properties actually affected by flooding incidents 
from sewers. 

DG6 — response to billing enquiries 

identifies the banded response time for meaningful responses to customers’ billing queries. 
DG7 — response to written complaints 

identifies the banded response time for meaningful responses to customers’ written complaints. 





Source: Ofwat 1991, p. 45. For full definitions see Appendix in Ofwat Report on Levels of Service for 
the Water Industry in England and Wales, 1991, 1992. 


matter to consumers, and bringing this kind of performance information into the 
public domain’ (Potter 1988). 

The levels of service indicators (see table 3) developed by Ofwat clearly reflect 
some of these considerations. They are reported annually and provide a key 
element in Ofwat’s assessment of companies in terms of service to customers. 
They are seen by Ofwat as important output measures which will: 


(a) provide customers with information on their service companies problems and 
performance; 

(b) enable the companies to demonstrate now and over time the effectiveness of 
their operational and investment programmes and ther management of these 
vital services; 

(c) enable all involved in the industry to compare the relative level of service 
provision across all the companies (Ofwat, October 1990, p. 1). 


However, these indicators are derived from those previously developed within 
the industry and as is the case with many of the performance measures 
introduced in other industries under the umbrella of the Citizen’s Charter (Pollitt 
1988) they reflect producer judgements about service standards. Consequently 
their appropriateness as measures of customer service is questionable. Ofwat’s 
own attempts to ascertain directly customers’ preferences and perceptions about 
water services through a customer survey conducted by Mori (Ofwat 1992 pp. 
25-6; see also Mori 1992) indicated that customers attached a high priority to the 
safety and quality of tap water, which is monitored separately by the Drinking 
Water Inspectorate. The Mori survey also reported that customers were more 
concerned about water quality and the environment, which is not included in the 
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levels of service indicators, than with hosepipe bans, which is. Several CSC chairs 
also expressed doubts about the relevance and usefulness of hosepipe bans as a 
measure of service to customers. Moreover the technical measures underpinning 
DG 1,2,3 and 4 are unlikely to be readily understood by customers. In case of 
customer complaints, DG6 and 7, the levels of service indicators do not attempt to 
monitor outcomes or customer satisfaction: rather they are confined to 
measuring the speed of response to complaints, largely on the grounds of ease 
of measurement (Ogden 1994). 

Whatever the shortcomings of these particular performance indicators there 
was a general reluctance by the CSCs, as with the numbers of complaints, to use 
them publicly in critically evaluating any individual company’s performance. 
When critical comments are made they are often accompanied by statements of 
assurance that the company concerned is addressing the relevant problem area. 
Wessex CSC for example reported that it was ‘disappointed at the performance of 
Wessex region companies’ on levels of service under DG6 and DG7, but continue 
that ‘All companies have given assurances to the CSC that they expect to improve 
levels of service next year’ (Wessex CSC 1992-93, p. 6). In another example, 
Central CSC reported that ‘Overall, progress against the Level of Service 
indicators is good: in the 1991-92 report, the speed of handling complaints and 
enquiries by Severn Trent Water was described as ‘very poor’ but is projected to 
reach ‘very good’ levels from 1993’ (Central CSc 1992-93, p. 4). 


COMMENTING ON COMPANY PERFORMANCE: STYLES OF 
REGULATION 


The general absence of overt critical comment by the cscs may be explained by 
two factors: the tone set by Ofwat itself in its own annual reports, and the style of 
approach to dealing with problems generally adopted by the cscs. To date 
despite the substantial amounts of data on companies’ performance on levels of 
service and on complaints against companies, there has been a marked absence 
of any critical appraisal of the performance of the water plcs in Ofwat’s annual 
reports, or in Ofwat reports on levels of service. When critical comments are 
made, most are expressed in general terms. For example, Ofwat’s Annual Report 
for 1990 states that the industry is now ‘moving slowly to one in which the 
customer is a more important figure, but as the CSC’s annual reports reveal, 
many companies still have a long way to go’ (Ofwat 1991, p. 51). This criticism is 
more muted in the Annual Report of 1991 where the Director General comments 
on the encouraging development of the ‘gradual change of attitude by the Water 
Companies towards their customers’, and states that ‘Although there is still a 
long way to go, companies are increasingly recognizing the importance of their 
customers’ (Ofwat 1992, p. 8). When reporting on the levels of service indicators, 
the Director General, although committed to making comparisons between the 
companies and identifying those companies who are meeting customers’ 
reasonable expectations and those who are not (Ofwat, December 1992), has 
little public comment to make. The 1991 Annual Report's introductory chapter 
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comments on the separately published Report on Levels of Service Indicators 
(Ofwat, November 1991) as follows: The Report showed a mixed picture with 
some improvements but in some cases a deterioration of service. Customers have 
a right to expect improvements to match the increased bills which they are 
paying’ (Ofwat 1992, p. 11). Although the Director General intends to take into 
account each company’s performance as measured by the levels of service 
indicators, when he resets their price limits in the 1994 periodic review, it is clear 
that any interim comparative evaluation is not being discussed in the publicly 
available Ofwat annual reports. 

The second factor informing the CSCs’ attitude to dealing with problems about 
companies’ performance is their adopted style of approach. Although public 
critical comment may be desirable in that it adds to information to customers 
about the quality of service available, the cscs have generally wished to maintain 
good relations with the companies and so enhance their influence in securing 
improvements in service. Consequently, there is an emphasis on discrete 
pressure, reasonableness and avoiding confrontations. In this the CsCs’ approach 
is firmly within the traditions of British ‘policy style’ which emphasizes 
consultation, persuasion co-operation and accommodation between ‘reasonable 
people’ rather than compulsion and conflict Jordan and Richardson 1982, 1987). 
One csc chair described their approach as follows: 


We realized very quickly that the full frontal attack was not the way to go, because 
all the companies do is dig in their heels and you get nowhere. So we found its a 
slow persuasion job... They can be pushed, but it is a gentle pushing process. It’s 
not bashing (interview). 


Another csc chair described the role of the CSC as ‘like that of consultants 
advising the companies on how to improve their customer service’ (interview). 
In adopting this approach all the CSC chairs agreed that a major resource was the 
fact they could draw upon the organizational resources and expertise of Ofwat 
headquarters, and ultimately the powers of the Director General. One chair 
typically commented ‘we get our strength from having the Director General 
behind us: its having the clout of the regulator behind you that you can take 
actions.’ However there are differences between the CSCs in their approach as for 
example in the willingness to use the press. One chair said: 


We adopted a conscious policy of not stirring issues in the press... we would try 
and work behind the scenes for change...All the companies here are quite 
concerned about their public image and therefore they will take seriously any 
comments I make. I mean that’s why we've never really found it necessary to 
launch any major criticism of them (interview) 


In contrast another commented: 


Our approach has been a combination of carrot and stick. The stick that we have is 
publicity attacking the company publicly, and we've used that method in a way 
that we hope would bring downward pressure on the companies. At the same 
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time we've used discussions and where we think they've made improvements 
we've said so. So we've used the balance of the carrot and stick (interview). 


In developing their non-confrontational style most of the CSCs have generally 
reported helpful and co-operative attitudes from the companies in response to 
CSC suggestions, advice and questions (see Annual CSC reports). However there 
were exceptions: South West csc for example reported some concern and 
disappointment over instances of company reluctance to furnish the csc with 
information, as did Yorkshire CSC. Such instances highlight difficult choices for 
the CSCs since they may wish on the one hand to press for information to be put 
in the public domain, but may on the other not want to pursue issues too hard in 
case they prejudice their inside track influence. 


ACCESS: DEBT AND DISCONNECTION 


As it is generally taken for granted that there should be access to water services 
because of their essential nature, considerable controversy has surrounded 
decisions by the Water plcs to exclude people from receiving water services on 
grounds of non-payment of bills. Debt and disconnection is certainly one area of 
concern to the CsCs which has gone beyond merely ensuring appropriate 
procedures are in place for dealing with problems that might arise. As a result of - 
increasing bills and the continuing economic recession, more and more 
customers are having difficulty in paying water and sewerage bills. The 
companies, as private sector plcs, have been understandably eager to improve 
the speed and amount of revenue collection. Indeed they were strongly 
encouraged to do so in the last years of public ownership, with the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission recommending that ‘deliberate non-payment by 
debtors for whatever reason should always be dealt with by legal action’ 
(MMC 1988, p. 27). Consequently there has been an increase in the number 
of disconnections (see table 4). CSCs have found the escalating increase in 
debt amongst customers and subsequent disconnections implemented 
by the companies ‘highly disturbing’ (see for example, Southern csc Report 
1992-93). 

Nevertheless, the position of the Director General has been that customers 
must pay their bills. While accepting that ‘taking legal action to recover unpaid 
bills, and more significantly cutting off someone’s supply are drastic steps’, and 
that the companies, as monopoly suppliers of an essential commodity, have ‘an 
obligation to take reasonable steps to assist customers who have genuine 
difficulties before resorting to legal action and disconnections’, the Director 
General has remained committed to the view that ‘water bills must be paid: it is 
not right that other customers should pay higher bills to cover bad debt’ (Ofwat 
1993, pp. 7, 42). The Director General has argued that: 


Ofwat’s role is to ensure that companies have fair and reasonable procedures in 
place, balancing the interests of customers who have paid with those who find it 
difficult to do so. A sanction must, however, remain to deal with those people who 
simply choose not to pay their bills (Ofwat 1993, p. 7). 
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TABLE 4 Number of domestic disconnections for non-payment of water charges 


1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 
8426 7673 21,282 18,636 12,452 


However, some CSCs, concerned about the consequences of disconnection, 
particularly the health implications for families, have made determined 
interventions to persuade companies to modify their debt recovery procedures 
and extend the range and flexibility of payment facilities offered (see, for 
example, Thames CSC 1992-93; Central csc 1992-93; Wales CSC 1990-91). Thames 
CSC reported that it was ‘not yet satisfied that companies are doing all they can to 
meet the needs of those who have difficulty paying’ (Thames csc 1992, p. 7). 
Central csc wanted: ‘to see lower disconnection levels, i.e. only where customers 
can pay, but refuse to pay. The companies must try harder to agree affordable 
instalments to avoid such drastic action. As a supplier of monopoly services 
essential to good health, the companies have a social responsibility’ (Central csc 
1992-93, p. 5). 

Another CSC chair took this argument further and commented in interview as 
follows: 


One of the problems we have got, but I find a very difficult one to answer, is the 
question of whether the supply of water and sewerage services is a product or a 
service. It’s a fundamental problem that’s facing the companies at the moment. I 
think I am inclined to think that it should be a service, so that whatever, providing 
good quality water should not be denied to any customer. And that is very much 
where the argument starts to come in as to whether the company should be 
providing a social service as well as the product service (interview). 


Such a view, although it goes further than views expressed by other CSC chairs 
and is somewhat at odds with the position taken by the Director General, 
nevertheless raises important questions in respect of access to water services 
which cannot easily be resolved within the market model of the customer who is 
expected to pay for services consumed. Clearly the issue of disconnection for bad 
debts highlights the tension between the private sector business notion of water 
as a product which when purchased customers should pay for, and the public 
sector social service notion of water as an essential commodity which should be 
available to everyone regardless of their ability to pay. Although the emphasis 
for dealing with the problem has been put on achieving more flexible forms of 
payment for customers and improved guidelines to companies on how to assist 
customers in difficulty, disconnection remains a controversial and problematical 
issue for the CSCs and Ofwat. 


INFORMATION 


Information is generally valuable to customers so that they can make informed 
choices between available services. However this is unlikely to be of much value 
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in the context of water since customers lack access to alternative suppliers. 
Nevertheless provision of information is still important if customers are to 
understand what standard of service they can expect and accordingly judge 
performance, and contribute to policy debates about service provision. In 
addition to the information Ofwat and the CsCs provide on customer complaints 
and levels of service, which have been discussed above, the CSCs have been 
involved in consulting with and advising companies in publicizing services such 
as those for the elderly and disabled, optional metering schemes, different 
methods of payment, help with problems of debt and disconnection, and 
complaints procedures. The CSCs have also actively publicized their own and 
Ofwat’s role in protecting customers’ interests through their annual reports and 
explanatory leaflets, and a wide variety of public relations activities such as 
roadshows, attendance at conferences and visits to groups like Citizens Advice 
Bureau. Ofwat itself has also sought to increase public awareness of its role (see 
annual reports). Moreover Ofwat has generally won praise (Mayer 1994; 
National Consumer Council 1993) for its willingness to consult and make 
available information over problems and policy issues it has had to deal with, 
which are discussed below. 


REPRESENTATION 
Representation of customers’ interests to Ofwat: 


Many of those arguing for a more customer-oriented provision of public goods 
and services have emphasized the need for ascertaining directly the preferences 
and needs of customers, and have argued that the views of customers should be 
represented to decision-makers when policy decisions are being taken that affect 
customers’ interests (Potter 1988; Deakin and Wright 1990). In the case of water 
attempts to give effect to this have occurred through customer consultation 
which is discussed below. However, there has also been debate about the 
adequacy of arrangements for representing customer interests within Ofwat, 
particularly about the degree to which the cscs should be independent from 
Ofwat, given the latter’s primary duty to ensure the water companies remain 
economically viable. Consideration of this has also been prompted by the 
example of the Gas Consumers’ Council, which is independent of the Gas 
Regulator, Ofgas. The Director General's public response has been forthright: ‘the 
arrangements have worked effectively and efficiently, and arguably customers 
are better served with the CSCs having both an independent statutory duty to 
represent their interests and being part of Ofwat’ (Ofwat 1992, p. 17). The 
strengths of these arrangements the Director General argued, were that they 
‘offered a one-step service for the customers who had a complaint’, offered ‘good 
value for money’ since CSCs had access to the technical and legal assistance in 
Ofwat in pursuing individual or general customer concerns; and ensured that the 
customer interest has a ‘continuous and significant presence in the work of the 
Director General’, particularly in terms of policy research and development over 
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issues such as paying for water, debt and disconnection, and optional metering 
(Ofwat 1992, p. 17). 

All of the csc chairs interviewed saw advantage in being part of Ofwat. One 
csc chair said he did not see any benefit in being independent of Ofwat: ‘the 
great merit is that we have immediate and complete access to all the expertise of 
Ofwat’ (interview). Another chair stated that it was critical that the CSCs were 
part of Ofwat: ‘I think our credibility with the companies is greater because 
although we don’t have set powers, the Director General does’ (interview). 
However, the relationship between the CSCs and Ofwat was not without its 
tensions. One chair acknowledged that Ofwat can sometimes try to pressure a 
committee or a chairman, and that the effectiveness of CSCs did depend on 
having ‘tough and independent chairmen who are prepared to dig in... It would 
be wrong to pretend that there haven’t been occasions when the positions of the 
Committee and the position of Ofwat Central are different. This has occurred’ 
(interview). 

Examples cited in interviews with CSC chairs included one Csc’s determination 
to press the growing customer concern over substantial increases in charges, 
prompted by an expensive investment programme to achieve required standards 
on clean beaches and bathing water, despite the fact that the charges had been 
sanctioned by the Director General through adjustments to the ’K’ pricing 
formula; and another CSC’s concern over Ofwat’s commitment to compulsory 
metering for new properties where it applied to new local authority rental 
housing inhabited by low income families. The problem was summed up by one 
chair as follows: 


The problem about a privatized company and the role of the regulator who is 
an economic regulator is that the Director General has been given powers un- 
der the Water Act to ensure (a) he looks after customers but (b) has yet to make 
sure the companies are viable. That in a way is rather a conflicting role (inter 
view). 


It was partly in response to these tensions that Ofwat set up in March 1993 the 
Ofwat National Consumer Council (ONCC), consisting of the ten CSC chairs and 
the Director General. Although they met as a group previously, usually five 
times a year, the decision to form the ONCC was influenced by the perceived need 
to give the representation of customers’ interests a higher public profile on a 
national scale and more influence in the policy-making process. The principal 
role of the ONCC is to provide ‘a readily available source of comment on behalf of 
customers nationally;...to meet Government at Ministerial and other levels to 
establish a dialogue on water policy and customer related matters;...and to 
represent to the Director General the views of customers nationally at key stages 
during the Periodic Review’ (Ofwat 1993, p. 15). It is in the context of the latter, 
the periodic price review scheduled for 1994, that the immediate significance of 
the new ONCC is to be discerned. The ‘views of customers’, as channelled 
through the ONCC, are intended to be a powerful factor by the Director General 
in Ofwat’s deliberations about the future level of water charges. Whatever 
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efficiencies the water companies achieve, the level of charges will continue to 
increase in order to finance the substantial investment programmes needed to 
meet required quality standards. The ONCC’s main role is to articulate customer 
concerns about the level of increased charges and the extent to which higher 
environmental and water quality standards ‘have been imposed on the water 
and sewerage industry without apparent regard for the impact on bills, 
affordability and the willingness of customers to pay’ (Ofwat 1993, p. 16). As 
one CSC chair commented: ‘one of the advantages of the ONCC’ is that we can say 
things that the Director General cannot say, which have to be said politically’ 
(interview). 


Representation of customers’ views in policy decisions: 

Consulting customers is perhaps the most ambitious and distinctive innovation 
undertaken by Ofwat and the cscs in their attempts to represent customers’ 
interests. Ofwat commissioned its own survey of customer views, carried out by 
Mori, during the latter part of 1991 to ‘identify the issues which customers think 
are important, and the standards of service they expect’ (Ofwat 1992, p. 25). 
Ofwat also conducted two major consultative exercises on the issues of paying 
for water, and the cost of quality. 

Although most households have been charged for water and sewerage 
services on the basis of the property's rateable value, this will no longer be 
legally possible after the year 2000. As part of the process of determining future 
charges policy, the Director General initiated ‘a national debate to consider how 
best consumers should pay for water’ (Ofwat, November 1990). As part of the 
consultative process Ofwat issued 2,700 copies of a consultation paper, 6,500 
copies of a statement, and over a quarter of a million leaflets which set out the 
issues. Together these produced some 2,000 written replies. In addition at 
Ofwat’s request 28 companies agreed to include in their water bills leaflets 
containing a simple questionnaire about alternative methods of paying for water. 
This produced responses from 290,000 customers, 1.6 per cent of the 18 million 
who could have responded (Ofwat, July 1991). To avoid the bias of the self- 
selecting sample replying to the customer questionnaires, Ofwat also 
commissioned a structured survey through the Office of Population Census 
and Surveys (Ofwat, June 1991). This indicated a small majority, 54 per cent (n = 
3,700) in favour of metering. The CSCs were asked to co-ordinate consultation 
with customers in the regions and each issued a report on their findings. 
Metering was supported by five of the Cscs (Thames, Southern, Eastern, Wessex, 
Welsh) but four did not (South West, North West, Yorkshire and Central), 
preferring an unmeasured system based on property banding, largely on the 
grounds that metering could be costly, would not produce sufficient savings in 
consumption to justify the cost, and could have an adverse impact on those least 
able to afford payment, namely poorer larger families. Northumbria CSC was 
also against metering, but did not express an overall preference for any other 
method. Despite the small majority in the OPCS survey of customers, and the 
conclusions of half of the CSCs, the Director General nevertheless commended a 
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strategy for water charges policy based on metering. Whatever the shortcomings 
of the consultative process, it serves to highlight the difficulty of trying to 
ascertain the ‘customer view’ when such a variety of views are expressed. 
Although providing opportunities for customers to influence decision making 
over policy in this way may be desirable, the lack of clear signals about customer 
preferences leaves the Director General with the task of adjudicating on what is 
and is not acceptable in terms of customer preferences. 

The second major consultation exercise was built into the planning and 
preparation process for the 1994 Periodic Review of price limits. The Director 
General publicly stated that one of the main principles underlying his approach 
to the Periodic Review of price limits was ‘to protect customers against excessive 
prices and involve them in determining service targets’ (Ofwat 1993, p. 45). As a 
first stage of the review process the Director General published in August 1992 
The Cost of Quality, a strategic assessment of the prospect for future water bills, 
(Ofwat, August 1992). This set out an industry-wide analysis of the costs of 
complying with statutory obligations and maintaining the basic infrastructure, 
and indications of the levels of service which customers might expect for various 
levels of charges. The latter were presented in terms of three possible scenarios: 
‘progress maintained — lower’, representing forecasts of rises in household bills 
for maintaining current levels of performance and achieving quality improve- 
ments assumed at the time initial price limits were set, and those agreed since; 
‘progress maintained — upper’, which included some enhancement of progress, 
such as full implementation of the Urban Waste Water Treatment Directive, and 
new obligations already specified; and ‘pure and green’, which added to the base 
programme a broader range of quality and environmental improvement 
programmes. The second stage entailed individual companies in 1993 setting 
out their own strategic options and consulting customers about their preferences. 
The companies were expected to take account of customers’ views and responses 
in formulating their market plans, which subsequently formed the basis of their 
strategic business plans for submission to Ofwat for the Periodic Review. In 
support of the commitment to consult customers in the Periodic Review, the 
Director General argued that customers ‘had little, if no opportunity for 
comment at the setting of initial price limits. This time they must understand the 
issues, and be given the opportunity to express a view on the improvements 
which they think are important and for which they are prepared to pay’ (Ofwat 
1993, p. 4). 

The Director General’s requirement for companies to consult their customers 
about their investment plans was warmly welcomed by the csc. Although the 
Director General did not prescribe guidelines as to how the companies should 
undertake the consultation with customers, each company was expected to 
consult its CSC, and the CSCs were to report to the Director General the following: 
whether a company was successful in identifying customers’ views; if the 
preferred options were compatible with their understanding of customers’ 
concerns; and whether the preferred options represented coherent strategies. 
While the majority of CSCs seemed satisfied, some CSCs were not entirely happy 
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about the companies’ conduct of the consultation exercise. For example, 
Southern CSC commented as follows: 


The Committee has monitored each company’s consultation process but is not 
entirely satisfied by the way in which some companies have approached the task. 
Several began their research very late and in some cases the views of important 
groups of consumers, such as industrial and commercial customers, were not 
sought. Moreover we have not been convinced that in all cases the Market Plans 
published by the companies have genuinely reflected the results of the 
consultation process (Southern CSc 1992-93, p. 4). 


Thames CSC also reported some concerns over the consultation process stating 
that ‘the quality of research into customers’ opinions varied and we were not 
entirely satisfied that all of the companies had properly taken account of their 
customers’ views when drawing up future plans’ (Thames CSC 1992, p. 4). 
Concern over the conduct of the consultation exercise was also expressed by 
consumer bodies. For example, the National Consumer Council (1993) while 
welcoming Ofwat’s initiative in directly involving consumers in the debate over 
costs and prices, was critical of the way in which choices were presented, 
particularly in terms of the emphasis put on the cost of improvements and the 
lack of attention given to the benefits of improvements, or the drawbacks of not 
implementing them. It was also concerned about the objectivity of the companies 
conducting their own consultation with customers without strict guidelines from 
the Regulator. 

Whatever shortcomings there were in the consultation process, the over- 
whelming message reported from customers was concern about the escalation in 
the prices being charged for water services. Typical of comments by the CSCs was 
that from Eastern which stated that its ‘overriding concern is that many of our 
customers cannot afford the existing levels of water charges, let alone increases 
imposed because of the cost of complying with increasing EC and UK legislative 
standards’ (Eastern CSC 1993, p. 2). The Director General concluded that 
customers ‘are no longer willing to pay for higher standards if this means 
charges rising year after year faster than inflation and faster than incomes’ and 
consequently urged the secretaries of state to renegotiate European standards 
‘where obligations, and particularly the speed of their implementation place an 
unmanageable burden on customers’ and not to impose national obligations on 
quality standards unless the cost of implementation is ‘consistent with customer 
willingness to pay’ (Ofwat, July 1993). 


CITIZENS’ VS. CONSUMERS’ INTERESTS 


While the issue of affordability is important, the emphasis given by Ofwat and 
the companies in their options for choice and the subsequent concern expressed 
by customers over the cost of improvements tended to stress this aspect of the 
provision of water services to the exclusion of others. Although willingness to 
pay may well be a constraint for some customers, and a particularly severe one, 
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as the CSCs stressed, for low income families, it may not be the only relevant 
indicator of customers’ interests in the provision of water services. The 
environmental and health implications of improving water services for example 
may have important and desirable collective benefits, but these may not receive 
due consideration through the summation of individual customer preferences 
about how much they wish to pay for water services. 

Such considerations echo the reservations expressed more generally about the 
appropriateness of consumerism as the basis for redefining the relationship 
between the users and providers of public sector goods and services in which the 
individual as ‘citizen’ has wider concerns than those of the individual as 
‘consumer’. A number of commentators (Pollitt 1994; Potter 1988; Rhodes 1987) 
have argued that consumerism, while helpful, is nevertheless an incomplete 
solution since it entails too restrictive a conceptualization of the range of 
relationships that may exist between users and providers of public services and 
offers no guarantee that issues of public interest will be attended to. In 
developing such criticisms arguments have involved the advocacy of a more 
active role for citizens (Rhodes 1987) and a more public-service oriented 
management (Stewart and Clarke 1987). However, in two critical respects taking 
account of these arguments in the context of the privatized water industry is 
likely to be problematic. Firstly, arguments for enhancing the role of the citizen in 
influencing the choices of service providers press towards more active political 
involvement through the processes of representative democracy. While this 
potentially may be feasible for services provided by public sector institutions 
such as local authorities, it is unlikely to cut much ice with the shareholders of 
private sector water plcs. 

Similarly arguments for a more public service orientation, which are 
essentially addressed to organizations and managers still operating within the 
public sector, may have little appeal to managers of privatized companies who 
are now charged with pursuing improvements in corporate performance that 
will be measured by the City and shareholders in terms of profitability. 
Advocates of a public service orientation have been at pains to point out that 
management in the public domain entails quite distinct values, responsibilities 
and purposes from those encountered in the private sector (Ranson and Stewart 
1989; Stewart and Ranson 1988). Such distinctions reflect considerable tensions 
within the public sector itself as how best to manage public services as for 
example in the contrast between the public service orientation’s emphasis on 
more public accountability and user participation, and the more business and 
commercially oriented management style entailed in the notions of the New 
Public Management (see Hood 1991). In the water industry the board changes of 
1983 were overtly intended to make the water authorities more business-like. 
With privatization the dichotomy between efficiency and democracy has been 
unequivocally resolved in favour of the former. The paradigm of the customer is 
dominant and responsibilities to citizens are now conceptualized in terms of 
‘dealing with the regulators’ and meeting minimum legally required standards. 
Serving customers has become important not just because of the ‘regulatory risk’ 
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in not doing so, but also because it makes good commercial business sense. In 
interviews with managers of the water plcs they all stressed firstly, that satisfied 
customers tended to pay their bills promptly which was beneficial for turnover; 
secondly, that satisfied customers reduced overheads since complaints required 
processing by well-trained staff which was costly; and thirdly, that recognition as 
a customer-focused organization was valued as beneficial in terms of opening up 
other business opportunities. A number of the companies for example have 
diversified into waste disposal operations and are relying on their reputations as 
companies dealing competently with customers’ waste water as a marketing 
strategy for dealing with their industrial and business customers’ waste 
problems. 

So far the Director General as Regulator has argued for improvements for 
customers in terms which are consistent with this private sector philosophy of 
‘serving the customer’. Attempts to represent citizens’ interests would be a 
marked departure from such a stance. In any case it is questionable whether the 
Regulator is the appropriate person to do so since it is generally accepted that 
political processes are required to discover collective wants, to identify what will 
be regarded as needs, and to determine what resources should be deployed to 
meet them. Privatization has, however, made the mobilization of such political 
processes more difficult and has further removed the water plcs from their 
influence. 


CONCLUSION 


Although any conclusion about the effectiveness of the new regulatory 
arrangements for protecting customers’ interests can only be provisional at this 
stage, it is nevertheless clear that the new regulatory arrangements represent a 
substantial improvement on those that previously operated under public 
ownership. The Cscs, when compared with their previous counterparts, the 
CCCs, are independent of the water plcs, have their own staff, have support on 
legal, technical and policy matters from Ofwat staff, and have much broader 
terms of reference. Moreover they have more extensive powers, including the 
‘clout’ of the regulator behind them. The Director General has continually 
stressed the importance of the customer in setting out his regulatory policies, has 
ensured information is available on levels of service indicators, and has uniquely 
undertaken extensive consultation exercises to ascertain customer views. 
Moreover he has been prepared to adapt and innovate in representing customer 
interests, as evidenced in the setting up of the ONCC. In these terms the new 
regulatory arrangements have gone some considerable way to placing 
customers’ interests further up the agenda of considerations in discussions 
about policy issues and in the companies’ aims and objectives. However, 
problems remain, particularly in terms of representing citizens’ interests and 
ensuring that the provision of water services meets collective needs as well as 
satisfies individual customers. Ofwat and the CSCs are operating in uncharted 
territory. The supply of water services is no longer a public service but nor is it 
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operating in a competitive market. The provision of water services still has to 
meet collective needs as well as satisfy individual customers. The consequent 
continuing need for regulation has occurred without any clear resolution of the 
balance of consideration that should influence regulatory policy between the 
competing notions of ‘citizen’ and ‘customer’. The competing logics of public 
and private sector provision, between water as a public service and as a product 
to be purchased, continue to collide as highlighted in issues such as debt and 
disconnection, and notions of customer affordability. Even if the supply of water 
services was provided under competitive market conditions, it is unlikely that 
the health and environmental implications of providing water services, even 
where subject to government and EEC standards, could be left exclusively to 
market mechanisms and the economic preferences of individual customers. 
People are at risk in terms of health, as well as wealth. How these questions are 
resolved in the water industry will undoubtedly have implications not only for 
the future provision of goods and services by the other privatized utilities but 
also for other organizations still within the public sector. 
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NOTES 


1. In addition to these new regulatory arrangements the water plcs continued to be subject to a 
variety of other regulatory bodies which had operated previously: the Secretary of State for 
Environment has responsibility for regulating drinking water quality which is monitored by the 
Drinking Water Inspectorate; Her Majesty’s Inspectorate of Pollution has responsibility for 
monitoring sewage sludge disposal; and the National Rivers Authority, a new agency 
established to carry out statutory functions previously performed by the water authorities, is 
now responsible for environmental regulations including the management of water resources 
and control of water pollution as well as duties in respect of flood defence, fisheries, recreation 
and navigation. In addition water plcs are subject to regulations originating from EEC directives 
and legislation. 

2. These regulatory arrangements also embraced the 29 statutory water supply companies which 
were already privately owned as well as the newly privatized water plcs. 
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Following the example of New Zealand and acknowledging the influence of OECD, the 
UK Government has embarked upon an ambitious programme of central government 
accounting reform. A consultative Green Paper (Treasury 1994a) in July 1994 has been 
followed by a White Paper in July 1995 (Treasury 1995a). Resource Accounting (RA) 
involves moving from cash accounting to accruals accounting, aligning government 
accounting with United Kingdom Generally Accepted Accounting Practice (UK GAAP). 
Resource Budgeting (RB) has two elements: managing the Public Expenditure Survey 
(PES) on an RA basis; and presenting Supply Estimates to Parliament on an RA basis. The 
Treasury has been enthusiastic about consultation on the whole package of reforms, 
though the formal approval of Parliament - by means of new legislation amending the 
Exchequer and Audit Departments Act 1866 — is only required for the second element of RB. 
There are three papers in this symposium. Andrew Likierman, who is the architect of 
these reforms, reviews the background to their adoption; explains the substantive 
content; and sets out the reasons for expecting benefits in terms of more efficient 
government and enhanced public accountability. David Heald and George Georgiou 
concentrate on a more limited range of RA issues, including asset and liability valuation, 
taking issue with both the absence of an independent government accounting regulator 
and with the narrow specification of the departmental boundary. Maurice Wright, 
concentrating upon the first element of RB, considers how the conduct of PES will be 
affected and relates this to the current restructuring of the Treasury and the redefinition 
of its expenditure control function which have been consequences of its 1994 
Fundamental Expenditure Review (FER). 
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RESOURCE ACCOUNTING AND BUDGETING: 
RATIONALE AND BACKGROUND 





ANDREW LIKIERMAN 


Behind the somewhat technical-sounding White Paper, Resource Accounting and 
Budgeting in Government (Treasury 1995a), lies a major change to the way UK 
Government plans, controls, monitors and reports on public spending. The 
programme, which has already started and will be fully completed in 2002, is 
designed to improve the quality of financial management in government and to 
change the currency of the management and reporting of public expenditure. 
The changes will cover not only processes within government, but also the way 
in which government reports to Parliament and, potentially, the way Parliament 
votes government the means to carry on its business. 

An emphasis on the historic nature of the proposed changes has certainly been 
one of the features of many of the statements about the changes. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his Foreword (Clarke 1994) to the Green Paper (Treasury 
1994a) described the change as ’... probably the most important reform of Civil 
Service accounting and budgeting arrangements this century’ (p. iii). The 
National Audit Office (NAO 1995) extended the timescale with ’...the most 
important reform of central government accounting and budgeting arrange- 
ments since Gladstone's reforms of the mid-nineteenth century’ (para. 3). The 
Treasury and Civil Service Committee (TCSC 1995) opted for Gladstone, though 
with tongue in cheek: ’... it is reasonable to speculate that Mr Gladstone would 
have been somewhat surprised to discover that the modern civil service had 
taken so long to adapt to accountancy and budgeting practices which have 
become well established in the private sector’ (para. 38). 

The references to Gladstone in discussion about the development of Resource 
Accounting (RA) are not accidental. The foundation of government accounting 
practice is indeed the Exchequer and Audit Departments Act 1866. An attempt was 
made to move to accruals accounting before the present initiative when, as 
explained in the Crick Report (1950), accountants recruited during the First 
World War became dissatisfied with the cash basis. As a result, the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure (1918) recommended that the Army should 
adopt accruals accounting. This change was implemented from the financial year 
1919-20 but abandoned after an experimental period. One reason was that the 
original cash accounts were continued ‘pending further experience’ and so there 
was considerable cost in dual running. Another was that asset valuation had 
proved more difficult than anticipated. Moreover, the devolution of responsi- 
bility - today regarded as a major benefit of the new system — was then seen to 
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be incompatible with central Army and indeed Treasury control. In the early 
1920s a number of parliamentary reports (Public Accounts Committee (PAC) 
1920, 1921) pressed for accruals-based trading accounts for appropriate 
departmental activities, i.e. those where there were analogous commercial 
activities. These were influential in the 1921 amendment of the 1866 Act 
(Exchequer and Audit Departments Act 1921) but the subject was only reopened 
again in 1950 with the Crick Report which advised against the adoption of 
accruals-based accounting for non-trading operations. However, the report 
acknowledged that reform in this field was a continuing process and that 
accounting ‘...should be kept in line with progressive developments in the 
general accounting field, so far as they may be applicable to Government 
requirements’ (para. 156). By the 1980s these developments provided a gathering 
momentum for change, both from a number of influential officials (Armstrong 
1985; Middleton 1987; Hardcastle 1990) and from Parliament (NAO 1986; PAC 
1987). 


THE 1995 WHITE PAPER 


The first indication that change was anticipated came in the Chancellor’s 
November 1993 Budget speech (Clarke 1993). The Green Paper, which followed 
eight months later, announced that RA was to be introduced and thaf there would 
be a six-month consultation period on the proposals for other aspects, including 
planning and control within government and the information presented to 
Parliament. Following an NAO (1995) report, Parliament’s response came through 
the PAC (1995) and TCSC (1995). The White Paper confirming Resource Budgeting 
(RB), setting out the proposals for Parliament and amplifying the accounting 
aspects was published in July 1995 (Treasury 1995a). 

Resource Accounting is defined as ‘...a set of accruals accounting techniques 
for reporting on the expenditure of central government and a framework for 
analysing expenditure by departmental aims and objectives, relating these to 
outputs where possible’ (Treasury 1995a, p. 49). Resource Budgeting covers 
planning and controlling public expenditure on an RA basis. Somewhat 
confusingly, however, the term ‘resource accounting’ is often used as a shorthand 
for both RA and RB. Nor is it always possible to distinguish clearly between the 
process of accounting and (external) reporting - one of the outcomes of the 
accounting process. For those unfamiliar with the concept of accruals accounting, 
the following exhibit summarizes the essential details: 


Accruals accounts record costs and revenues as they are respectively incurred and 
earned. By contrast, cash accounting records cash payments and receipts when 
they are made. An illustration of the difference is that under accruals accounting 
the cost of a computer bought for cash and estimated to last for five years will be 
spread over the five years. Under cash accounting, the whole of the cost is 
recorded as being incurred in the year of purchase. As another illustration, under 
cash accounting whether stationery purchased and delivered in March 1995 is 
paid in March or April 1995 determines whether it is entered as a cost in the 
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financial year ending on 31 March 1995 or the next financial year starting the 
following day. In accruals accounting, the cost 1s entered as being incurred for the 
financial year ending on 31 March 1995, even if it is paid later. The payment is then 
recorded separately. To give a budgeting example, in accruals budgeting, the plans 
show the cost spread over the five years. The whole of the cash to be spent in the 
first year is shown in the cash plan. The connection between resources and cash is 
that: 


Department’s resource budget 
plus capital spending 

borrowing permissions 
less capital charges 

depreciation 


plusjless changes in working capital 
= Department's Financing Requirement (equal to existing 
cash budget) 


So a department which plans to spend £100 million on capital during the year, 
plans to give £10 million borrowing permissions, plans an increase in working 
capital of £20 million and will incur a 6 per cent capital charge and depreciation at 
a 5 per cent rate on its existing capital of £2,000 million, will therefore have a 
financing requirement of £2,020 million if its resource budget is £2,000 million 
(£2,000m + £100m + £10m + £20m — £60m — £50m = £2,020m). 


The coverage of Resource Accounting and Budgeting (RAB) is, with two 
complications, central government departments and their Next Steps Agencies 
(NsAs). So local authorities, public corporations, nationalized industries and 
grant-maintained schools will not be covered directly, though their funding from 
central government will be shown as expenditure in the relevant departmental 
resource accounts. The two elements which are less straightforward are the 
National Health Service (NHS) and Non-Departmental Public Bodies (NDPBs). The 
NHS is split between purchasers and providers, with NHS trusts (as public 
corporations) outside the departmental boundary, and purchasers inside. NDPBs 
are outside the boundary unless there are good control reasons to the contrary — 
good reasons in this context meaning where, in financial terms, they are 
effectively treated as part of their sponsor department. 

The changes to the way in which public expenditure is planned and controlled 
can be summarized thus: rather than cash alone being used as a financial 
measure, departments will each have a resource budget in accruals terms and an 
associated departmental financing requirement. The corresponding change to the 
overall totals for planning will be the government’s Resource Control Total (RCT) 
and an associated Total Financing Requirement (TFR). The difference between the 
resource budget and the financing requirement (corresponding to the ‘old’ cash 
figure) is set out in the worked example above. The financial changes will be 
accompanied by a more systematic analysis of departmental aims, objectives and 
outputs. The corresponding in-year controls, which will be set at the minimum 
level necessary to deliver those plans, will follow the recognition of both 
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resources and cash, with resources as the primary focus. The White Paper makes 
clear that there will be sufficient flexibility to manage efficiently, bearing in mind 
the additional information available from the resource-based dimensions of 
planning and control, and on outputs. 

What is reported to Parliament is also covered in the White Paper. As a means 
of giving improved information, the proposal (to be discussed with Parliament) 
is that the detailed information in Estimates should be in resource terms, again 
with an associated cash requirement. Resource accounts for each department 
would replace Appropriation Accounts, and would include five new schedules: 


Schedule 1 Summary of Resource Outturn 
Schedule 2 Operating Cost Statement 
Schedule 3 Balance Sheet 

Schedule 4 Cash Flow Statement 
Schedule 5 Statement of Resources 


Schedules 2, 3 and 4 correspond in broad terms to the three main financial 
statements in private sector accounts, although a statement of operating cost is 
much more limited than that of the ‘equivalent’ profit and loss account of a 
commercial organization. Schedules 1 and 5 have no private sector parallel. 
Schedule 1 provides a parliamentary control schedule, comparing outturn with 
Estimate by Vote, and providing a link between resources and cash 
requirements. Schedule 5 provides the analysis linking inputs to aims and 
objectives. 

Implementation has already begun and half the 59 bodies involved will have 
accounting systems in place by April 1997. The remainder — as well as the six 
Northern Ireland departments which are the responsibility of the Department of 
Finance and Personnel — will be in place by April 1998, so that all departments 
produce them for the year 1998-99. These accounts will be audited by the NAO 
but not published and the first set of accounts to be published and laid before 
Parliament will be for the following year, 1999-2000. The first year for RB will be 
2001-02, based on the first resource-based PES in the year 2000 (which can only 
be conducted after the first outturn figures on a resource basis are available). This 
extended timescale is necessary for two main reasons: the need to mitigate cost 
by changing systems, where possible, as part of the departmental replacement 
cycle; and the risks of failure if new systems are introduced on a shorter 
timescale. 

As will already be clear, the changes will mean considerable effort. The reasons 
for making such efforts are that the changes will provide benefits not only for 
individual departments, but for the public sector as a whole and for the economy 
more generally. For departments, there is the provision of improved manage- 
ment information, especially on costs and assets. This will provide the 
opportunity for better informed decisions on, for example, the allocation of 
resources, especially on capital, and on comparisons between internal and 
external providers. It will also give the opportunity for a greater focus on 
outputs, and reinforce existing mechanisms (notably end-year flexibility) which 
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help mitigate the effects of the annuality principle on the management of 
resources. For the public sector as a whole, the changes offer improvements in 
planning and control of public expenditure, the possibility of cash control at a 
higher level (consistent with the more strategic approach to civil service 
management set out in the 1995 White Paper (Prime Minister et al. 1995)) and the 
opportunity to bring parliamentary and PES systems closer together. For the 
economy as a whole, there will be improved information on the holdings and use 
of public sector assets (including working capital) for PES and the national 
accounts. 


WIDER ASPECTS OF THE CHANGE 


While the origins of the financial aspects of RAB lie in the archives, the 
managerial aspects can be traced much more directly through recent initiatives. 
Each of the elements — including improved information on costs, development of 
performance measures and systematic links between inputs and objectives — are 
familiar to those who have followed central government managerial initiatives 
over recent years. Indeed, the Financial Management Initiative (FMI) in 1982 
provides a clear starting point to which later initiatives can be traced. Thus a 
number of important elements were in place before the RAB initiative was 
launched. For example, the move to set up asset registers and to account for 
capital followed a report of a working group on Capital Asset Information 
Systems in 1990 which became the basis for guidance on accounting for capital 
assets on best commercial practice (Treasury 1992). Guidance issued for 
individual decisions, for example, on costing for market testing (Treasury 
1994b), provided for full, not cash, costs to be used. Delegation within the 
framework for improved efficiency and effectiveness needs to be seen in the 
context of current proposals for civil service reform (Prime Minister et al. 1994, 
1995) and of the Treasury’s Fundamental Expenditure Review (FER) (Southgate et 
al. 1994; Treasury 1994c). Thus, while the combination of elements making up 
these RAB proposals certainly signals a major change, the ideas behind each of the 
managerial elements are not unfamiliar. 

A number of reasons for the adoption of RAB have already been identified, 
including dissatisfaction with the use of cash accounting (especially in decisions 
about capital); the increasing focus on objectives and outputs delivered, 
performance measurement and value for money (rather than cash inputs); and 
continuing interest in reducing avoidable differences between PES and the 
parliamentary processes. Also relevant is the reduction in the cost of new 
systems through advances in technology. But perhaps the most significant factor 
is the increasing use of accruals-based accounting in other parts of the UK public 
sector and in other countries. In the United Kingdom, RA will be covering the last 
major area in the public sector not already covered by such techniques. 
Nationalized industries and local authorities (excluding capital assets) have 
accounted in this way for many years. They have been joined in recent years by 
arrangements which have covered the NHS, trading funds, NSAs and (now 
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including capital assets) local authorities. Thus with NSAs already using or 
implementing accruals-based accounts, the added coverage is mainly for the 
‘core’ of central government departments. 

Turning to the international influences, when discussing public management 
reform outside the United Kingdom, New Zealand is often quoted as having 
gone furthest in implementing new ideas. This certainly applies in the field of 
planning and reporting on an accruals basis. Following the introduction of 
accruals accounts for individual departments, whole-of-government reporting 
on this basis has been in place since 1992 and budgeting was introduced for the 
financial year 1994-95. Experience in New Zealand so far indicates that there are 
no practical reasons why the United Kingdom should not follow this route. 
Indeed, according to Ball (1994), ’...many elements of change in the public 
service look much harder in prospect than they do when actually undertaken. 
Certainly the move to accrual accounting is an example of this’ (p. 28). Ball also 
points out that ‘The feeling rapidly became one of “How could you do your 
business without this information?”’ (p. 28). However, the developments in New 
Zealand and elsewhere cannot be used as parallels without some care. In New 
Zealand, the reforms were part of a much wider (and more radical) programme 
of reform stretching over many years. By comparison, in some respects the 
United Kingdom had already gone further, in others it has not gone so far. Other 
relevant differences include the relative sizes of the two countries and the relative 
complexity of the relationship between parts of the public sector, the nature of 
the relationship between institutions (including the legislature and the executive) 
and within them (for example, the more formal relationship in New Zealand 
between ministers and their departments). Finally, there is the difference in the 
relationship between the scope of what is planned and controlled by government 
and what is voted by Parliament. 

While New Zealand is the only country to have introduced accruals-based 
budgeting, developments in accruals-based reporting are taking place in many 
others (OECD 1993; Liider 1994). European countries where developments are 
occurring at national level include Spain, Finland and Sweden. In other 
continents they include the United States, Australia and Canada. In some 
countries this is a recent development, in others the issues have been under 
consideration for many years (see Office of the Auditor-General of Canada and 
United States Government Accounting Office 1986). At sub-national level, a large 
variety of countries are implementing or considering accruals-based reporting. 
These examples should not be taken to imply that identical accruals-based 
systems are being considered or that the reasons for implementation are the same 
(IFAC 1991; OECD 1993; Shand 1994; Luder 1989, 1993, 1994). Fiscal stress or 
demands for improved accountability have been the impetus for some countries, 
but most have seen the changes as part of more general improvements to the 
management of the public sector, including the use and holding of capital. 
Indeed, one aspect of the UK proposals — the linking of inputs and objectives — is 
now a common feature of government and wider public sector practice in many 
countries. But quite apart from the differences in institutional basis, the form of 
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application not surprisingly relates to the reasons why the change has been 
considered. Thus certain countries, such as Canada and Iceland, have been 
motivated by concerns which have included rapidly rising public sector 
liabilities. Improved information for macroeconomic policy has also sometimes 
been a factor. But it 1s microeconomic considerations which have predominated 
and Premchand (1993), in his international study of public expenditure 
management, noted the importance attached to awareness of the limitations of 
the traditional cash basis in reflecting costs. The International Federation of 
Accountants commended the accruals basis as the most appropriate for 
‘reporting on resources controlled, cost efficiencies and cost recoveries’ (IFAC 
1993). 


PROGRESSING THE PROPOSALS 


The White Paper set out a summary of responses to the Green Paper but it is 
worth a more detailed look at the parliamentary response. This raised a number 
of important issues but was also unusual in that not one but two committees, the 
PAC and TCSC, made their views known, reflecting different aspects of 
parliamentary interests in the reporting mechanisms. Furthermore, the NAO 
(1995) input was used by both the PAC and the TCSC. It is not surprising that some 
themes were echoed across all three reports. Less usually there were some 
differences between the two committees. One common theme was a general 
welcome for the initiative. The PAC (1995) noted that ‘... accruals accounting 
should help promote better management by government departments of the 
resources and assets made available to them by Parliament’ (para. 2(i)). The TCSC 
(1995) recognized ‘...that the implementation of resource accounting and 
budgeting will enhance departments’ ability to exercise financial control, and to 
plan and to structure their resources’ (para. 26). They also expressed their 
appreciation of the ‘sensible’ rather than ‘quick fix’ (para. 27) timetable, and 
welcomed the transparency of consultation procedures. However, there was 
caution, since, as the Green Paper made clear, much detail was still to be decided, 
particularly on RB. Indeed, the TCSC expressed concern that such a radical shake- 
up was proposed while considerable uncertainty on important elements 
remained. 

Turning to the specific topics picked up by the NAO and the two committees, 
five are considered in turn. First, on the question of where the departmental 
boundary should be drawn, the Green Paper assumed that the departmental 
resource account would encompass the core department, with NSAs and trading 
funds. Other public bodies, including NDPBs, would be outside. The NAO 
expressed concern that if NDPBs were excluded, this would mean that important 
bodies funded and influenced by central government, linked to their aims, 
holding substantial assets and incurring liabilities would fall outside the 
boundary. They therefore wanted at least supplementary notes to set out 
relevant information in these areas. The two committees differed on this. The 
TCSC went further than the NAO and proposed that NDPBs should be consolidated 
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with the accounts of the relevant department. The PAC was more cautious, 
indicating the need to get the accounts right for the core department before 
looking at the case for modifying the boundary. 

Second, on the linked question of whole-of-government accounts, the Green 
Paper was cautious about the value of producing such accounts, given the 
technical difficulties, incomplete information, and differences between depart- 
ments and other parts of government which would be combined. The NAO 
acknowledged the practical difficulties, but indicated that such accounts would 
be of interest to Parliament and the public, and that the practical difficulties 
should be addressed once RA for individual departments had been implemented. 
The PAC, whilst acknowledging the difficulties, asked for joint research between 
the Treasury and the NAO on how this might be done. The TCSC went further and 
asked the Treasury to reconsider. The argument in each case was the value of 
such information, including data on assets and liabilities, for government as a 
whole. 

Third, regarding who should set reporting standards, the NAO concluded that 
Tt would be inappropriate for those responsible for preparing financial 
statements to have the sole responsibility for deciding on the standards such 
statements should follow’ (para. 22) and concluded that Parliament (and others, 
including other users of the accounts) should have a say in the development of 
reporting requirements specific to central government. The PAC and TCSC 
extended the argument, supporting the idea of an independent body to over- 
see and approve reporting standards, the PAC because preparers should not set 
their own rules for reporting, the TCSC as a means of commanding public 
confidence. 

Fourth, the statements showing the breakdown of the department’s 
expenditure against its main objectives and the statement of performance 
against key indicators were of particular interest to the committees. On the 
former, the NAO were concerned that this should be audited, bearing in mind its 
importance in showing the purposes of expenditure. The TCSC agreed. On the 
latter, the NAO recognized that it would take time for the information to be of a 
quality to allow for audit, though it hoped that audit would be possible as the 
information improved. The TCSC were more sceptical, describing the information 
as ‘interesting reading’ while indicating that they believed ‘until the type of 
performance indicators to be used are clarified to ensure consistency across 
departments’ it would be ‘impossible’ (para. 33) to provide a formal audit 
opinion. 

Fifth, there were issues on whether, bearing in mind not only the changes 
proposed through the introduction of resource accounts but also the changes to 
the form of the Estimates, there needed to be a reconsideration of documents 
presenting information to Parliament. The NAO, echoing some of the discussion 
in their 1986 report Financial Reporting to Parliament (NAO 1986) proposed as an 
option that there should be a cycle of annual departmental plans in February and 
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reports in October. The TCSC specifically requested a review of the purpose and 
functions of departmental reports. 

The government accepted most of these recommendations, either in whole or 
in part. On NDPBs, as noted above, the response in the White Paper was to 
acknowledge that the same treatment would not be appropriate for all, and that 
while some are effectively part of their sponsor department, others operate very 
much at arm’s length. On whole-of-government accounts, the way forward 
suggested by the PAC was accepted, and on the audit of the statement of aims 
and objectives and the review of departmental reports, the government accepted 
the TCSC recommendations. On standard-setting, the government response was 
to agree that external involvement was important and to set up a Financial 
Reporting Advisory Board (FRAB) to advise the Treasury. 


THE WAY FORWARD 


There is still much to do before the White Paper is fully implemented. Parliament 
needs to consider the introduction of resource-based Estimates and the review of 
financial information presented to Parliament provides an excellent opportunity 
for addressing important issues in public reporting. Within government, the 
interdepartmental consultation which was set up after the Chancellor’s 
announcement in 1993 will continue, covering both RA and RB. On the latter, 
as the White Paper explains, the proposals are still in outline at this stage because 
it would not be appropriate to make final decisions on systems that will only 
need to be in place in the year 2000. Meanwhile, for the civil service as a whole, a 
programme of training will be an essential element in making sure that the full 
benefits of the proposals are secured. This will bring the additional benefit of 
improving financial awareness and knowledge throughout central government. 
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RESOURCE ACCOUNTING: VALUATION, 
CONSOLIDATION AND ACCOUNTING 
REGULATION 


DAVID HEALD AND GEORGE GEORGIOU 


This contribution to the symposium examines, initially, the appropriate capital 
maintenance concepts for accruals-based government accounts, attention then 
naturally turning to the principles on which assets and liabilities ought to be 
valued. The focus then moves to the extent of consolidation under RA, leading to 
rejections of the (different) departmental boundary as proposed in the Green and 
White Papers (Treasury 1994a, 1995a). Consideration is given to private sector 
experience concerning the specification of which organizations should be 
consolidated, to ensure that financial reporting is focused upon relevant 
economic entities. Next, the design of accounting regulation — notably, who sets 
accounting standards and monitors their enforcement -is shown to be 
fundamental to the acceptability of the Treasury’s proposals. The concluding 
section draws the argument together. 


CAPITAL MAINTENANCE AND VALUATION 


The question of capital maintenance is fundamental to the design of accruals 
accounting systems, as alternative concepts of capital maintenance shape the 
nature of the information generated by financial reporting. Operating Capability 
Maintenance (OCM) refers to the maintenance intact of the productive capacity of 
the reporting entity whilst Financial Capital Maintenance (FCM) refers to the 
maintenance intact of the financial capital of the external shareholder (Tweedie 
and Whittington 1985; Byatt 1986). Much of the Treasury’s economic guidance to 
public sector bodies has consistently stressed the need to apply the opportunity 
cost of capital (currently 6 per cent real) in decision-making (Treasury 1991). This 
approach can be interpreted as an attempt by the Treasury to impose the 
discipline of PCM, particularly across central government and the public bodies 
which it sponsors. When. accounting systems are geared to OCM, as when 
Current Cost Accounting (CCA) was adopted in the 1980s in the nationalized 
industries, there is a serious danger of losing sight of FCM. If the real cost of 
productive capital assets falls through time, it will be less demanding for the 
entity to achieve OCM (i.e. keep its productive capacity intact) than to secure FCM 
(i.e. earn its opportunity cost of capital) on the investment of its government 
shareholder. 
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For shareholders in the corporate private sector, the criterion is FCM, as such 
owners are rarely interested per se in OCM, though management may be. In the 
public sector, different stakeholders can be expected to have different concerns: 
citizen/taxpayers may be concerned with whether a governmental unit has 
achieved OCM (is the NHS sustaining its productive potential — i.e. its capacity to 
deliver service to the public?) (Perrin 1978, 1984); and the Treasury may be 
concerned with securing FCM, as that is the best measure of the opportunity cost 
of resources (Spackman 1991). In terms of monitoring the stewardship of elected 
governments, there will be concern as to whether tax reductions are being 
implicitly financed by means of reductions in the public sector’s net worth. 
Moreover, there are wider issues of intergenerational equity, such as when 
inherited infrastructure is allowed to fall into disrepair. Irrespective of the overall 
position, the net worth of some parts of government will be growing and others 
falling, as external circumstances and government priorities change. Whilst it is 
entirely legitimate for an elected government to restructure and downsize the 
public sector, only a transparent government accounting system will show the 
reductions in the public sector net worth resulting from asset sales at less than 
fair value. 

Valuation of assets and liabilities is fundamental to the viability of accruals 
accounting in government. Mautz (1981) provocatively argued that the 
Washington Monument was a liability to the government owner because the 
implied commitment to maintain it generates a net cash outflow. Later, he 
adjusted his position, contending that the accounts of not-for-profit organiza- 
tions such as governments should distinguish between assets (which generate 
positive cash flows) and facilities (which, whilst fundamental to service delivery 
objectives, generate negative cash flows) (Mautz 1988). Pallot (1990) identified as 
crucial to Mautz’s argument the assumption that assets must generate a benefit 
stream involving cash inflows. In the case of many government assets, a benefit 
stream can be identified without there being a cash flow stream appropriable by 
the government owner. Mautz identified fundamental differences between the 
government and for-profit sectors: the role of capital maintenance; the 
relationship between productive activity and cash flow; and measures of 
success. Consequently, judging these differences to be relevant to user needs and 
to the interpretation of financial information, he argued against an unthinking 
transfer of business accounting to government. He contended that the fund 
balance defied interpretation, principally because ‘the governmental unit’s major 
resource, its taxing power, is not included in the balance sheet, and it is this 
resource that is expected to meet the unit’s obligations’ (Mautz 1981, p. 54). 

The proposed accounting basis for RA mught reasonably be described as ‘UK 
GAAP plus CCA’ (Current Cost Accounting), itself readily recognizable as the 
Treasury’s traditional prescription for nationalized industries, trading funds and 
NHS trusts. The private sector has long since abandoned CCA and returned to 
Historic Cost valuation of assets supplemented by periodic revaluation at 
management discretion (Whittington 1988). The Accounting Standard Board’s 
(ASB) (1993a, para. 31) discussion paper, The role of valuation in financial reporting, 
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has proposed the prohibition of periodic revaluations at management discretion, 
and also called for revaluations on a more consistent basis for certain types of 
asset. The Green Paper states that asset valuation will be on the basis of Modified 
Historic Cost — in practice, this will in many contexts be proxied by Depreciated 
Replacement Cost (DRC) (i.e. the cost of replacing with an identical asset, 
adjusted for expired life) which has been used in NHS accounting since the 1991 
reforms. The valuation of many government assets can be problematic as they 
may: have long lives; have limited second-hand markets, in part because of 
public sector dominance in certain activities; represent inferior technology to 
what is currently available; and be configured in ways which would not now be 
replicated. In consequence, the DRC valuation of an existing asset may diverge 
significantly from the cost of replacing its productive capability by a (different) 
modern equivalent. The balance sheets of NHS trusts contain many assets with 
high DRC values whose Net Realizable Value can be as low as 10-20 per cent of 
DRC. Such general problems pose a greater threat to RA than the highly 
specialized cases of military and heritage assets (Heald and Scott 1995). 

Almost no attention is paid in the Green Paper to the valuation of liabilities, 
somewhat ironically in that external criticism of cash accounting has often 
highlighted the potential build-up of liabilities (such as unfunded pensions for 
citizens and entitlement benefits more generally) which are not recorded by the 
present system. Other examples include: compensation claims of service 
personnel dismissed for being pregnant; liabilities for coal subsidence which 
reverted to the Coal Authority when British Coal was privatized; liabilities for 
nuclear incidents after the privatization of the state-owned nuclear generators; 
pension liabilities for government employees such as teachers and civil servants; 
outstanding loans from the National Loans Fund (which could be taken at 
nominal or market value); and financing guarantees extended by the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department. Specifying which liabilities will be taken into 
account, and then valuing them, will in several cases be a daunting task. The ASB 
(1993b, para. 29) stated that ‘liabilities can be regarded as negative assets’, in that 
they are ‘obligations to transfer benefits’. 


CONSOLIDATION OF GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS 


On the location of the departmental boundary, there was a substantial shift in the 
Treasury's view between the Green and White Papers. The Green Paper firmly 
stated that the area of consolidation would be the department and its NSAs, 
including those with trading fund status. NDPBs would not be consolidated 
(para. 2.21), nor would public corporations sponsored by the department and 
certainly not the quasi-public sector organizations whose activities are financed 
from the department’s budget. The principal argument used for restricting 
consolidation was that NDPBs, nationalized industries and local authorities are 
‘constitutionally independent bodies’. It was further claimed that consolidation 
of these entities would be misleading because ownership of assets and liabilities 
is not vested in the department (para. 2.22). A subsidiary argument (para. 2.21) 
was that a departmental boundary defined in this way would correspond to the 
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responsibilities of the department’s Principal Accounting Officer. In contrast, the 
White Paper removed trading funds outside the departmental boundary 
(because of their public corporation treatment) and brought NHS purchasing 
bodies and some NDPBs within it. 

The issue of consolidation within government deserves more systematic 
consideration. The purpose of consolidation is to transcend legal relationships so 
that economic entities can be reported upon. Whereas in the private sector 
subsidiaries will have a legal identity deriving from incorporation under the 
Companies Acts, public sector bodies are frequently incorporated as corporate 
entities pursuant to Acts of Parliament. Whereas it is customary to speak of 
assets being vested in a Crown body, it is not customary in the United Kingdom 
to speak of one Crown body having an ownership interest in another Crown 
body. The fact that public bodies have a separate legal status is irrelevant to the 
question of whether they should be consolidated. The decisive criterion for 
consolidation in UK GAAP is that of control and not that of ownership. 

In the private sector, consolidated accounts bring in the financial position of all 
subsidiaries, some of which may be heavily indebted and, if not consolidated, 
would afford opportunities for off-balance-sheet financing by the parent 
company. Moreover, consolidation reports the results of all subsidiaries and 
therefore limits income smoothing through timely dividend payments from 
subsidiaries to the parent: how much effect this has clearly depends upon the 
area over which consolidation is done. A subsidiary is defined in the United 
Kingdom as any company which is controlled, directly or indirectly, by the 
parent or one over which the parent can exercise dominant influence, meaning 
that the parent can dominate the subsidiary’s operating and financing decisions. 
Ownership is not considered as a separate criterion and is regarded only as an 
indicator of control. The current standard FRS 2 (ASB 1992) insists that virtually all 
subsidiaries are consolidated, including those which are engaged in dissimilar 
activities from the rest of the group. The exceptions are subsidiaries: (i) which are 
held with a view to subsequent resale; (ii) where there are severe long-term 
restrictions over the parent’s rights; and (iii) whose activities are so dissimilar 
from those of the rest of the group that including them in the consolidated 
statements would be incompatible with the obligation to give a ‘true and fair’ 
view (FRS 2 ASB 1992). The area of consolidation is extending: for example, since 
1990-91 Marks and Spencer plc has fully consolidated its subsidiaries engaging 
in financial activities, these not having previously been consolidated because 
SSAP 14 (ASC 1978, para. 21) ruled out the consolidation of subsidiaries engaging in 
dissimilar activities. These concerns about off-balance-sheet financing and income 
smoothing are very relevant to RA, especially with a highly restrictive area of 
consolidation. 

In order to establish what constitutes control in a public sector context, crucial 
questions must be addressed about the nature of the relationships between a 
department and its NDPBs, and between those NDPBs and the quasi-public sector 
bodies — classified to the private sector by the Treasury — which actually 
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undertake much service delivery. In the context of extensive purchaser-provider 
separation, the Treasury may liken such relationships to commercial relation- 
ships in the private sector, as between Marks and Spencer and a textile firm most 
of whose output it takes. It is therefore necessary to explore the nature of the 
relationships between, for example, the Scottish Office Environment Department, 
Scottish Homes and housing associations, or between the Scottish Office 
Education Department, the Scottish Higher Education Funding Council (SHEFC) 
and Higher Education Institutions (HEIs). One traditional indicator of control in 
the public sector has been the right of a secretary of state to appoint the majority 
of members of the’board (which is the case with Scottish Homes and SHEFC but 
not with housing associations or HEIs). This indicator is now less useful in several 
policy areas, due to the retrenchment of such powers, greater reliance being 
placed upon formula funding and contracting. 

Included in the conditions established in the Companies Act 1985 and FRS 2 to 
indicate that a company is the subsidiary of another company are that the parent: 
(a) holds a majority of the voting rights; or (b) is a member and has the right to 
appoint or remove a majority of its board of directors; or (c) has the right to 
exercise dominant influence over the undertaking, a relationship which might be 
evidenced by provisions in the memorandum or articles or by a written control 
contract (FRS 2, para. 14, ASB 1992). UK public sector organizations are rarely 
constituted as companies with shareholdings and therefore there is no parallel to 
membership. Nevertheless, a secretary of state’s relationship to his/her NDPBs falls 
clearly within this net. Even if it did not, FRS 5 (ASB 1994, para. 7) on the substance 
of transactions addressed the issue of ‘quasi-subsidiaries’ by defining these: 


... as a company, trust, partnership or other vehicle that, though not fulfilling the 
definition of a subsidiary, is directly or indirectly controlled by the reporting entity 
and gives rise to benefits for that entity that are in substance no different from 
those that would arise were the vehicle a subsidiary. 


This formulation was introduced in order to catch any company which would 
not have qualified as a subsidiary under the Companies Act 1985 and FRS 2 but 
which is in substance part of the same economic entity. Moonitz (1951, p. 24) 
cited the example of Bethlehem Steel which consolidated Cambria Iron 
Company, in which it owned no shares but had leased all its assets under a 
999-year lease. Public service delivery increasingly takes place through entities 
established outside the departmental boundary, exhibiting relationships with 
departments or funding/purchasing bodies which Sizer (1992, p. 29) has 
characterized as ‘vertical quasi-integration’. Moreover, the sometimes extensive 
borrowing of such bodies is, in effect, a form of off-balance-sheet finance for the 
public sector. 

The Green Paper placed an inappropriate weight upon legal status and 
ownership (as reasons for not consolidating NDPBs in departmental resource 
accounts) and dissimilarity of activities (as a reason for rejecting whole of 
government accounts). What actually falls within departmental boundaries is, in 
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part, a matter of historical accident, as is shown by Historic Scotland (NSA) falling 
within and English Heritage (NDPB) falling outside. Moreover, such narrowly 
defined departmental boundaries might themselves encourage migration from 
inside to outside the boundary, as departments consciously locate activities just 
outside the boundary which has been drawn. Acknowledging that the depart- 
mental boundary had proved contentious, the White Paper concluded about NDPBs: 


Although they are all constitutionally independent, many small advisory or 
tribunal NDPBs are, in financial terms, effectively treated as part of their sponsor 
department, while others, particularly Executive NDPBs, operate very much at 
arm's length. The Government considers that the presumption should remain that 
Executive NDPBs should be outside the boundary unless there are good control 


reasons to the contrary (Treasury 1995a, para. 1.7). 


This modification of the Treasury’s position destroys the case (based on ownership) 
advanced in the Green Paper without addressing de facto control (‘control’ seems to 
be used in the above quotation more in a ‘public expenditure control’ sense). 

The Green Paper rejected the idea of consolidating departmental resource 
accounts on the grounds that the dissimilarity of activities would deprive these of 
‘practical value’ (para. 2.24). Care should be taken with terminology: ‘whole of 
government resource accounts’ is taken in the Green Paper to mean the 
consolidation of 59 (plus the Northern Ireland departments) departmental 
resource accounts, whereas the Financial Statements of the Government of New 
Zealand consolidate the ‘core Crown’ ona line-by-line basis, and consolidate State- 
Owned Enterprises and ‘Crown entities’ on an equity method (NZ Treasury 1993). 
Local authorities are excluded. The NAO (1995) has proposed that ‘whole 
government accounts should be considered once resource accounting has been 
implemented’ (para. 33), as ‘there is public and Parliamentary interest in "whole 
government accounts" bringing together the income and expenditure, and assets 
and liabilities of central government’ (para. 32, italics added). In response to the 
views of PAC (1995) and TCSC (1995), the White Paper (para. 3.10) agreed to jointly 
comunission long-term work with the NAO, whilst insisting on the primacy of 
‘successful implementation at a departmental level’. 

A powerful case can be made that the whole of the UK public sector should be 
consolidated, on the grounds that there is unified control. However, there are 
arguments of constitutional principle affecting separately elected local autho- 
rities, notwithstanding intensified central government control, which suggest 
that they should at present be excluded. Moreover, the size and complexity of the 
task would undoubtedly be greatly increased by bringing in local government. A 
practical approach would be (i) to consolidate for each department those bodies 
which they control and which are defined by the Treasury and the Central 
Statistical Office, in accordance with the System of National Accounts 
(Intersecretariat Working Group on National Accounts 1993), as being part of 
central government; and (ii) to consolidate these departmental resource accounts 
into ‘whole of central government’ accounts. 
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Public corporations — and NHS trusts which are treated as such — which are 
outside the central government sector would remain excluded, as would all 
quasi-public sector bodies. The most convenient way to tackle these are by 
means of special-purpose consolidations, as the NAO (1994) has attempted for 
HEIs in England. The new legislation required for RB should provide for 
consolidations in relevant sectors, such as Scottish Enterprise and its Local 
Enterprise Company network; Funding Agency for Schools and its grant- 
maintained schools network; and the Further Education Funding Council and its 
further education corporation network. Consolidated accounts are produced for 
the NHS, jointly for England and Wales, and separately for Scotland and 
Northern Ireland, under legislation dating from the 1970s and early 1980s but 
which originated in 1948; these used to cover bodies entirely within the general 
government boundary, but the public corporation status of NHS trusts means that 
most NHS organizations are now outside general government, as well as being 


outside the proposed departmental boundary. 


ACCOUNTING REGULATION 


In the face of strong pressure from, inter alia, Parliament (PAC 1995; Tcsc 1995), 
NAO (1995) and CIPFA (1994), the Treasury modified its position on the accounting 
standards-setting process between the Green and White Papers: 


Resource accounting would be based on UK Generally Accepted Accounting 
Practice (UK GAAP), and in particular the accounting and disclosure requirements 
of the Companies Act (1985) and accounting standards. These would be 
supplemented where appropriate to take account of the public sector context within 
which resource accounting will be applicable (Treasury 1994a, B2, italics added). 


The Government. . . will establish a Financial Reporting Advisory Board [FRAB] to 
the Treasury. The Board will advise HM Treasury on the application of accounting 
principles and standards to resource accounting financial reporting requirements. 
The intention is that accounting policies will be promulgated by the Treasury after 
having been considered by the Board (Treasury 1995a, para. 3.5, italics added). 


This shift undoubtedly represents an important concession, though it is explicit 
that the Board will consider and the Treasury will promulgate. Moreover, the FRAB 
will only be established after the Treasury (1995a) has already settled issues of 
structural principle in the White Paper — matters which the FRAB will be unable to 
reopen when considering the working draft of accounting policies (Treasury 
1995b). 

The fragmentation of the public sector, together with the spread of full accruals 
accounting, is leading to the proliferation of published accounts, typically 
compiled with reference to UKGAAP. Even before the 1994 FER proposals drastically 
toslimdowntheTreasury(Southgateetal. 1994; Treasury 1994c), it was reasonable to 
contend that the Treasury had neither the capability nor the resources for the 
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accounting regulator role. An obvious example is its failure to revise Trading 
accounts: a guide for government departments and Non-Departmental Public Bodies 
(Treasury 1989b) in the light of ASB pronouncements, over the crucial period 
when some NSAs were established as trading funds and NHS trusts were set up as 
public corporations. Accounting has always had low prestige in the Treasury and 
it might be thought unlikely to acquire and retain sufficient technical expertise. 
More fundamentally, the Treasury is too political a body (as evidenced by 
opportunistic redefinitions of the public expenditure control aggregate and 
repeated reformulations of its fiscal objectives) and too closely involved (as the 
co-ordinator of accounts preparation by public bodies) to be credible as the 
regulator. Accruals accounting is more judgemental than cash accounting and 
requires both greater skills and expense as well as a more sophisticated 
regulatory framework. The Green Paper presented accounting regulation as a 
matter of the Treasury preparing an accounting reference manual: in essence an 
enlarged Government Accounting (Treasury 1989a). In practice, those responsible 
for the modification of UK GAAP to government must not only keep up-to-date 
with a stream of ASB pronouncements but also address specific public sector 
problems and anticipate the potential implications for the public sector of ASB’s 
work programme of new pronouncements and standards. Some areas of 
regulatory discretion will profoundly affect reported RA results. One of the 
fundamental characteristics of UK GAAP is that accounts are audited on the basis 
that they present a ‘true and fair view’. Although the Green Paper did not 
explicitly raise this as a matter for consultation, the White Paper announced: 
‘Unless it is clear that a “true and fair” opinion could appropriately be applied to 
Departmental Resource Accounts, the Comptroller and Auditor General will be 
asked to audit on a “presents fairly” basis’ (Treasury 1995a, para. 3.13). This 
standard very much sounds like a weaker test, involving less danger of 
qualification. It is unlikely that outside commentators and interests will be 
content to let the Treasury say that it will follow UK GAAP, subject to those 
modifications which it determines. 

Such an arrangement fails to define clearly the responsibilities of either the ASB 
(which modifies UK GAAP) or the Treasury (which modifies UK GAAP for the public 
sector). The ASB does not appear to be enthusiastic about becoming responsible for 
setting standards for the public sector, stating that this ‘is a matter for the 
Government’ (ASB 1993c, para. 21). Therefore, at present the ASB is not attempting to 
resolve issues unique to public sector accounting; the role of its Public Sector and 
Not for Profit Committee is limited in that it cannot initiate developments (CIPFA 
1994; Evans 1994). Any standard-setting body should be independent and well 
resourced and have an appropriate due process. The preferred solution is the 
establishment of a sister body to the ASB, exclusively responsible for public sector 
accounting standards, and similarly funded by the Financial Reporting Council. 
Although there would be costs involved in establishing a separate body, it is not 
necessarily the case that it would be cheaper to expand the ASB to take on a task 
which might substantially divert its attention and energies from its principal 
mission. 
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CONCLUSION 


Evaluating RA can only be undertaken within a framework which addresses both 
the objectives of government accounting and the identification of the users of 
government financial statements and their needs. In recent years, more attention 
has been paid to developing conceptual frameworks for government financial 
reporting, both internationally (Liider 1988) and in the United Kingdom 
(Rutherford 1992; Jones 1992; Mayston 1992). Likierman and Creasey (1985) 
addressed the related question of the nature of entitlements in a democratic 
political system to financial information about government, a matter of 
particular importance when the extensiveness and intensity of internal reporting 
within a highly centralized governmental system mean that much external 
financial reporting has little incremental information content for government 
itself. As Plowden (1994) correctly stressed, it is important to place RA in context; 
much of the public sector is quite independently moving to accruals accounting 
and, within central government, many NSAs either prepare or soon will prepare 
accruals accounts (Pendlebury, Jones and Karbhari 1994). In this respect, the 
Green Paper announced the final stages of a process rather than charted the 
direction. Decisions about whether to change governmental accounting systems 
should be approached in terms of the costs and benefits of such a change; there 
are obvious dangers when the process is caricatured in terms of “burying 
Gladstone’ and getting rid of the public sector’s ‘archaic’ (Clarke 1993) cash 
accounting. Resource Accounting has undoubtedly been ‘sold’ within govern- 
ment on the basis of getting more for less, justifying itself in terms of a payback 
of lower public expenditure requirements and linking to the Treasury’s 
published objectives which attach fundamental importance to restraining public 
expenditure (Southgate et al., 1994; Treasury 1994c). The danger is that genuine 
dilemmas inherent in all standard-setting receive inadequate attention, and that 
the genuine differences between the public and private sectors are neglected — 
simply attributed to ‘backwardness’ - other than as rationalizations of 
departures from UK GAAP. 

Two issues can be identified as being crucial. First, without independent 
regulation the proposals do not deserve support: the proposed FRAB is to be 
welcomed as evidence of a recognition within the Treasury that external 
credibility is important, but such an arrangement will prevent really 
uncomfortable questions (for example about changes in government net worth, 
or about off-balance-sheet finance) being followed through. Second, attention 
should be paid to the absorptive capacity of the external audience for 
government financial reporting: one of the most powerful arguments for greater 
consolidation is that the fragmentation of the public sector has led to a 
proliferation of documentation which is difficult even to obtain, far less to 
analyse. To secure and retain parliamentary, public and professional assent over 
the long haul of implementation, both RA and RB must address the interests of 
external users and not just the needs of government. 
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RESOURCE BUDGETING AND THE PES SYSTEM 


MAURICE WRIGHT 


In the year 2000, the Public Expenditure Survey (PES) will be conducted for the 
first time on a resource basis, following the introduction of RB throughout 
Whitehall. Not since the PES system was inaugurated in the 1960s, following the 
proposals made in the Plowden Report (Plowden 1961) has a change of such 
magnitude been introduced unprovoked by either a financial or economic crisis. 
The Treasury views RAB as a logical progression of the reform of public sector 
management begun with the FMI and carried on in the Next Steps programme, 
market testing and the Citizen’s Charter. Accruals accounting has already been 
adopted in NsAs, the NHS, nationalized industries and public corporations, and 
local authorities. Its adoption in central government departments implies: 
identifying outputs and the processes by which they are produced; charging for 
all resources consumed, including the use of capital assets, central services and 
non-cash items; classifying and valuing all assets; compiling and publishing a 
balance sheet showing assets, depreciation, stocks, debtors and creditors; and 
reconciling resource flows and cash funding. Accruals-based accounting is 
complementary to cash control, not a substitute for it. 

The implications are far-reaching. Firstly, changes in the way central 
departments account and manage ‘offer the prospect of the most radical reform 
of the financial relationship between Parliament and the Executive since 
Gladstone’s reforms of the mid-nineteenth century’ (Cavanagh 1994, p. 9). 
Secondly, there are consequences for the behaviour of managers, and more 
widely the cultural context within which they operate in ‘core’ departments. 
Thirdly, the adoption of RAB will have consequences for departments’ 
relationships with the Treasury’s expenditure divisions and hence the planning 
and control of public expenditure through the PES system. It is with those 
consequences, rather than issues of parliamentary audit and accountability that 
this article deals. They are examined against the background of concurrent and 
envisaged changes to the organization and management of the civil service, and 
changes to the Treasury’s management structures. The first section of the article 
looks briefly at the proposals of the government’s White Paper The Civil Service: 
Continuity and Change (Prime Minister et al. 1994), published simultaneously with 
the Green Paper on RAB. The second section examines the proposals to reorganize 
the Treasury and to refocus its relations with spending departments to provide a 
more ‘strategic control’ of public spending. The concluding section discusses 
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some of the implications of a resource-based PES for the planning and control of 
the aggregate of public expenditure. 

The Civil Service White Paper presages a further wave of reforms in Whitehall 
departments (Chapman 1994; Kemp 1994). Briefly, the aim is to improve 
management performance: by encouraging departments to assume more 
responsibility for their management structures; by eliminating some senior 
grades through ‘de-layering’; and by making employment less permanent and 
more conditional on performance through the introduction of contracts of 
employment for Grade 5 posts and above and the open advertising of senior 
posts. Envisaged in these and other changes is a more strategic role for the 
Treasury and other central departments, with more delegation of detailed 
controls to Whitehall departments (for example responsibility for pay and 
grading). The improvement of management performance is also linked closely to 
the continuing tight top-down control of departmental running costs by the 
Treasury. Any increases in pay and prices are to be offset by efficiency 
improvements. At the beginning of each annual PES, departments will have to 
indicate how they will deliver the savings required by the Treasury’s running 
costs controls for each of the following three years. 

The immediate background to the assault on departmental running costs is the 
government-wide Fundamental Expenditure Review (FER) initiated in 1992 by 
the then Treasury Chief Secretary, Michael Portillo. This initiative was triggered 
by a rapid increase in General Government Expenditure (GGE) and a spiralling 
Public Sector Borrowing Requirement (PSBR). Responding to fiscal crisis, the 
Treasury imposed a top-down New Control Total to limit the size of overall 
public spending for each of the three Survey years, and the government set up a 
new Cabinet Committee (EDX) to scrutinize departmental bids and to determine 
the allocation of the annual fixed total for public spending among them (Thain 
and Wright 1995). All government departments are committed to FER, and to the 
reduction of running costs. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE TREASURY 


The Treasury's own FER report, Fundamental Review of HM Treasury's Running 
Costs (Southgate et al. 1994), is partly a response to the imperative of FER, and 
partly its organizational response to the proposal in the Civil Service White 
Paper for a more strategic approach to the control of other departments’ 
expenditure. Government departments and financial regulators were asked for 
detailed comments on the Treasury’s work and performance and how they might 
be improved; all Treasury heads of group completed detailed questionnaires 
about their group’s work and, together with many other officials, were 
interviewed by the review team of three Treasury officials. Among other 
activities, project teams looked at three key issues: how many different levels of 
management are required in the different parts of the Treasury; how far key 
personnel and other ‘support’ decisions should be taken by line managers and 
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how far they should be determined by the ‘centre’; and how paper and 
information handling could be made more efficient. 

The terms of reference embraced the whole of the Treasury’s activities and its 
roles and responsibilities vis a vis other organizations; the containment of 
departmental costs; and the structure and organization of senior levels of 
management. In practice, working to a tight timetable, the review team 
concentrated mainly on the Treasury’s pay and related costs. The report was 
presented to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in October 1994 and runs to 218 
pages (Southgate et al. 1994). The subsequent reforms, representing the most 
profound shake-up of the Treasury in thirty years, include: 


e redefining the mission and aims of the Treasury as a whole, not just 
expenditure control; 

e refocusing the work of all existing sectors to give greater emphasis to the 
department's role as an ‘economics ministry’; 

e reorganizing the distribution of work into directorates and teams; 

e reducing the number of management levels and senior posts, mainly at 
Grades 3 and 5, by 25 per cent; 

e delegating some existing functions to sponsor departments (for example, 
pay and pensions), and transferring to the Office of Public Service 
management responsibilities for the civil service. 


Five reordered or restated Treasury objectives are proposed for public 
spending. Broadly, they reflect current aims and practice, such as keeping public 
expenditure to a level that is affordable. But in one respect there is a refocusing of 
existing objectives, to make a clearer and sharper distinction between the 
Treasury’s ‘macro’ concern with the aggregate level of public expenditure and its 
‘micro’ involvement with the expenditure programmes of departments. The 
new-look Treasury would have two interrelated roles: 


e ‘unambiguously to keep public expenditure under control’ (para. 3.2); 
e to balance that traditional expenditure control with a more explicit concern 
to promote improvements in the operation of the economy. 


These roles are to be combined within a new Expenditure Policy and Analysis 
Directorate, and shared with a new Public Finance Directorate, to which are to be 
transferred the existing functions of the General Expenditure Policy Divisions 
currently responsible for PES. There will also be twice-yearly strategy papers to 
the Chancellor to establish the Treasury’s expenditure policy priorities. None of 
this materially affects the existing PES objectives, for example to plan and control 
the overall totals of public spending over a three-year period. But proposals to 
change the culture of the existing expenditure divisions, their operation of 
existing control mechanisms, and contingent changes in the relationship with 
spending departments will have implications for the processes of the PES system. 
These are implicit in the proposals, and await the results of reviews of existing 
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practices of control currently in train in the Treasury, such as revised limits of 
delegated authority. 

The scope for radical change in the discharge of the expenditure function 
appears circumscribed and may be much more limited in practice than the 
rhetoric suggests: ’... it will be essential to ensure before any of those controls are 
given up, that the Treasury’s expenditure control teams retain enough tools or 
levers to exercise their responsibilities effectively and efficiently’ (Southgate et al. 
1994, para. 10.51, emphasis in original). Moreover, the Director of the 
Expenditure and Policy Analysis Directorate will be responsible: ‘...for 
ensuring that sufficient savings are identified in departmental programmes to 
ensure that the Government’s short and medium-term public expenditure 
objectives can be delivered in practice’ (Southgate et al. 1994, para. 5.8). In other 
words, what is envisaged is very far from a dismantling of Treasury controls. 
Furthermore, Southgate et al. (1994) highlight the tension in the PES process 
between (i) the objectives of detailed control of expenditure set by the new 
Expenditure Policy and Analysis Directorate in order to deliver the aggregates 
(determined by the Public Finance Directorate), and (ii) the broader supply-side 
objectives of other Treasury Directorates concerned with improving the per- 
formance of the economy. To oversimplify: the former function is inherently reac- 
tive and constraining; the latter function is intended to be pro-active and enabling. 


A RESOURCE-BASED PES 


The implementation of the Civil Service White Paper and of the proposals of 
Southgate et al. (1994) together provide the organizational context within which a 
resource-based PES would operate. In addition, account needs to be taken of the 
politico-economic context within which public expenditure’ has been planned 
and controlled. Conservative governments have been unsuccessful, other than 
for short periods of time as in the mid-1980s, in achieving both their annual and 
medium-term objectives for public spending within the broader context of their 
objectives for the economy as a whole (Thain and Wright 1995). Partly as a 
reaction to that failure and to recurring crises of control, there have been 
continuous changes in the PES system and processes: in the definition of public 
expenditure, in methodology, in the instruments of planning and control, and in 
decision-making processes (Heald 1995; Thain and Wright 1995). The main thrust 
of those changes has been to try to improve and tighten central control of the 
cash aggregates. One consequence has been a tension between that aim and the 
various aims of New Public Management which emphasize decentralization of 
managerial authority and the operation of decentralized financial management 
systems. Thus the Treasury has exercised a tight and progressively tighter control 
of departments’ running costs, required them to deliver prescribed annual 
efficiency gains/savings, and scrutinized and evaluated their Management 
Plans. Economy and efficiency in the use of resources has thus far provided a 
major imperative in attempts to change both the PES system and the Whitehall 
culture. Controlling the growth of public spending has become more not less 
important since the first Thatcher government. It is unlikely to become less so 
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by the year 2000, by which time the convergence criteria for fiscal and mone- 
tary policy in the European Monetary Union- if implemented by the 
United Kingdom after 1999 — will impose supranational constraints on public 
expenditure plans. 

The planning, management and control of public expenditure within all 
central government departments will be conducted on the basis of RB, as will the 
process of allocating resource and cash shares within PES and — subject to the 
prior approval of Parliament — the presentation of the Supply Estimates to 
Parliament. The declared aim is to improve management and value-for-money 
by making decision-makers focus more on resources consumed; by separating 
current and capital expenditure and analysing their resource costs to reflect their 
different economic significance; and by giving still greater emphasis to outputs. 

In a resource-based PES system, each department would prepare a Resource 
Budget, with running costs and programme expenditure planned on an accruals 
basis, and including all capital charges, comprising depreciation of assets over 
the period of their useful life and the cost of capital. ‘Disaggregated among the 
department's various activities [the Resource Budget] will be the primary focus 
of planning and day-to-day management and control within departments’ 
(Treasury 1995a, para. 1.11). The cash consequences of each department’s 
Resource Budget, together with those items subject to ministerial control but 
excluded from its own accounts, would be calculated and shown separately as 
the department’s Financing Requirement. 

A resource-based PES would have a new control aggregate, a Resource Control 
Total (RCT), and an associated Total Financing Requirement (TFR). The RCT would 
represent the ‘top-down’ limit agreed by Cabinet for each of the three years of 
the Survey, within which departments would negotiate with the Treasury and 
EDX for their individual Resource Budgets. For the purposes of the PSBR, cash 
would be controlled in aggregate through the prescription of the TFR which will 
consist of (i) the total cash required to finance departments’ Resource Budgets, 
and (ii) the cash costs of those items excluded from the RCT (such as cyclical 
social security and debt interest). There would be modifications to the present 
NCT, but these would not have the effect of adding to GGE. The inclusion of full 
input costs would be offset by corresponding deductions in GGE (within which 
they are already counted). Annual and medium-term objectives for the growth of 
public expenditure would continue to be set and monitored, and progress 
towards them measured by the GGE/GDP ratio. Totals set for the TFR would be 
related to annual and medium-term objectives for the PSBR. 

One implication of the implementation of full-cost budgeting throughout 
Whitehall is that it could contribute to reduced public spending. Charging the 
full costs (or a notional charge) for new capital could make departments more 
cautious in their bids for more resources, as the ongoing cost of new capital 
assets is added to future budgets through the lifetime of the assets, and not just 
in the year of acquisition as at present. New Zealand’s experience suggests that a 
capital charge is a powerful weapon in improving the management of assets in 
individual departments. Experience there of the implementation of accruals 
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accounting, on which the Treasury has drawn, showed that departments 
requiring new assets were not automatically given a capital injection to finance 
their purchase. They were expected first ‘to examine whether the assets sought 
can be financed from within their existing balance sheet’ (OECD 1993, p. 45). That 
discipline was reinforced by the capital charge levied on the net investment in 
each department. Together these acted as a disincentive to a department to seek 
capital funds unless it was satisfied that it could meet the incremental amount of 
the capital charge through increased sales of its outputs. Capital requirements 
and costs would become more manifest and would be treated separately from 
current costs in separate departmental capital and running costs budgets. It 
would be a short step to distinguish departments’ capital and current budgets, 
and then aggregate each for the RCT, as hinted at in the Green Paper. If that 
happened, departments might have to compete for shares of each within 
Treasury /EDX top-down imposed limits. This might squeeze capital spending 
further, and running costs as well. PES would thus become still more top-down, 
prescriptive and centralized. 

A further squeeze on spending could occur through a resource-based PES, as 
the Treasury encouraged ‘the efficient utilization of capital by creating incentives 
to dispose of unwanted or uneconomic assets’ (Treasury 1994a, para. 3.26). It 
would clearly be in the interests of departments to do so, as they managed their 
physical assets by reference to the balance sheet. Furthermore, departments 
would have greater incentive (and continuing encouragement from the Treasury) 
to seek capital contributions from the private sector. It is the ‘Government's 
policy that a steadily rising proportion of capital investment in the public 
services should be financed by private capital’, a policy now elevated to the 
status of a specific Treasury objective (Southgate et al. 1994, new objective 8, p. 
38). The separation of current and capital departmental budgets, and the more 
‘rational treatment’ of the latter, would enable managers to assess and calculate 
better the benefits of private sector contributions. Implied here is a further 
relaxation of Treasury rules regulating the use of private capital in the public 
sector. 

Would a resource-based PES help government to determine public spending 
priorities more ‘rationally’, as claimed in both the Green and White Papers? That 
possibility is certainly inherent in the separation of current and capital costs, and 
the treatment of the latter as described above. More than this, it is claimed that 
the top-down approach which has characterized PES since the changes of 1992 
would be enhanced ‘by providing better informed choices between spending 
options’ (Treasury 1994a, para. 1.11) and ‘the chance to make better informed 
decisions about overall public spending priorities’ (Clarke 1995). The provision 
of more and better management information focused on outputs, it is claimed, 
will help departmental managers to identify, clarify and weigh spending options 
more effectively, and to compare alternative ways of delivering services in both 
the public and private sectors. However, there remain the difficulties of 
measuring performance and outcomes through the construction of useful 
intermediate and final output indicators, and of relating them to operational 
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and precise objectives. A further problem is whether ministers will allow their 
officials to make and present to the Treasury an analysis of the full costs of 
proposed new policies when they make bids for resources. 

At the level of determining priorities among competing departmental 
programmes, it is unclear how a resource-based PES would help ministers 
collectively to make better informed choices. Through the Treasury, EDX would 
have access to a great deal more information on departmental objectives, 
performance and outputs, collected on a resource base. How that mass of 
information will be handled and how it would lead to more informed choices is 
unclear, though the Treasury through one of its senior officials has publicly 
professed its satisfaction with the progress made thus far by EDX (Hibberd 1994). 

The ‘strategic control’ approach envisaged in both the Civil Service White 
Paper and Southgate et al. (1994) and echoed in the Green Paper, does not imply 
a relaxation of control of departmental budgets in the PES process. The Treasury 
would continue to receive, scrutinize and negotiate bids submitted by 
departments. However, once those bids have been finally determined by EDX 
and approved by Cabinet, departments will have more responsibility and 
freedom to manage their expenditure programmes. The Treasury’s new 
Expenditure and Policy Directorate will exercise less detailed in-year control; 
there will be more delegated discretionary authority to spend without seeking 
prior Treasury approval; and departments will be granted more flexibility in the 
operation of existing controls. Moreover, it is intended that the Directorate 
should become more pro-active in promoting policies which might improve the 
performance of the economy and the outlook for jobs. As unlikely as it seems, 
Southgate et al. (1994) suggest that in certain circumstances the Directorate might 
encourage ‘higher expenditure’. A more strategic approach should involve: 


e more reliance on tight bottom-line controls over departments’ running costs 
and regular reviews of departments’ financial management and control 
systems; 

e less reliance on separate controls over detailed aspects of departmental 
management; 

e less reliance on a detailed search for savings within agreed running costs 
ceilings. 

(Southgate et al. 1994, para. 9.14-15) 


Nevertheless, as explained above, a strategic approach does not mean that the 
Treasury would surrender or relax those controls necessary for it to deliver 
planned RCTs and TFRs consistent with medium-term objectives for the growth of 
public spending and for the reduction of the PSBR. If it is to continue to negotiate 
budgets, will the Treasury be able to question the needs and justifications for 
additional spending urged by departments? Will it have the staff to undertake 
the detailed scrutiny and examination in the search for continued efficiency 
savings, if the numbers of expenditure controllers in the expenditure divisions, at 
the critical levels of grades 5 and 7, are reduced? 
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CONCLUSION 


The objective of resource-based budgetary systems is not simply to provide 
better information but to change management behaviour. Changing the 
budgetary process for and within the organization is a key element in this. 
There are two issues here. The first is whether outputs can be more precisely 
specified and measured. On this question, given the present ‘state of the art’ in 
the specification, design, use and utility of performance indicators in government 
departments, there is ample room for doubt and scepticism (Carter and Greer 
1993). A former Principal Finance Officer of the Department of Health and Social 
Security has recently warned that ‘Even routine costing of intermediate outputs 
or activities is very difficult’, for example identifying and measuring the full costs 
of building, using and maintaining a motorway or a hospital (Banks 1994). The 
effectiveness with which resources are used also requires a consideration of the 
impact of identified and quantified outputs on outcomes to establish the degree 
of success in achieving prescribed objectives. Both the Green and White Papers 
are silent or vague on how this might be better achieved through RAB. While the 
former confidently predicts that ‘monitoring performance against objectives will 
be easier’ (Treasury 1994a, para. 2.5), the latter strikes a more cautionary note: 


A meaningful analysis of output and performance will be easier to develop for 
some departments and agencies than others. The difficulties are not under- 
estimated. An analysis by objectives will be harder to produce where the 
department's objectives are to a large degree delivered by bodies outside its direct 
control, or where the funding is provided by other bodies such as local authorities 
(Treasury 1995a, para. 1.28). 


RAB techniques will have only a marginal impact on many ‘core’ departmental 
budgets: most departments do not trade, have few debtors, and have mainly 
labour-intensive activities; apart from the Ministry of Defence and the 
Department of Transport, few have large capital investment programmes. Some 
fear that the ‘resource-budgeting enterprise would lead to a massive diversion of 
effort, by both providers and users of information’ (Banks 1994, p. 17). 
Departmental Finance and Policy Divisions have long complained about the 
mass of data required by Treasury expenditure divisions since the introduction of 
the FMI, the running costs regime, and the prescription of Departmental 
Management Plans (Thain and Wright 1995). Even such a staunch advocate of 
radical reform of the civil service as Sir Peter Kemp has warned of the ‘high risk 
that the effort being put in will quite outbalance the benefit obtained and if and 
when resource accounting comes up against cash control requirements, there are 
no prizes for guessing which is going to win’ (Kemp 1994, p. 592). 

The second issue is whether a resource-based PES grounded in a more strategic 
approach to departments’ budget management will change the nature of the 
traditional relationship between the Treasury’s expenditure controllers and their 
opposite numbers in the Finance Divisions of Whitehall spending ministries. It is 
certainly the intention to bring about a cultural change in the behaviour and 
working methods of the Treasury’s expenditure controllers. The Treasury Under- 
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Secretary formerly in charge of RAB has stated: ‘Not only will the currency of 
annual PES change, but so too will the language of business between the Treasury 
and departments.... Departments and agencies need to change the whole 
culture of managing their organisation’ (Allen 1994, pp. 4-5). The rules of the 
game regulating the PES process are to be codified, with ‘written contracts’ 
specifying the rights, duties and obligations of each side. Relations would 
become more formal, and conducted more at arm’s length. If the culture is to be 
changed as radically as envisaged in the Civil Service White Paper and 
Southgate et al. (1994), it will not be accomplished easily or quickly. The difficulty 
of achieving more limited cultural change in just one department is emphasized 
in a study of Customs and Excise (Colville, Dalton and Tomkins 1993). Whether 
such changes would make the Treasury’s prime task of controlling the aggregate 
easier, and help ministers to allocate it more effectively with regard to clearly 
articulated priorities, is problematic. 
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POLICIES: BUREAUCRATIC EXPANSION ON 
BEHALF OF WOMEN? 


SONIA MAZEY 


This article critically evaluates the impact of European Community equal opportunities 
policies on behalf of women. It is argued that the European Commission, supported by 
the European Parliament, women’s organizations and European Court rulings, has 
consciously sought to extend the scope of Community legislation and policies in this 
sector. The article highlights the various strategies used by the Commission in pursuit of 
this objective, including the cultivation by the Commission of a number of policy 
networks which are actively involved in the formulation and monitoring of EU equal 
opportunities policies. A central theme of the article is the growing opposition to further 
EC legislation in this sector among employers and some national governments. In this 
situation, the Commission has been forced to adopt alternative ‘soft’ policy instruments. 


INTRODUCTION 


Article 119 of the Treaty of Rome contains the only reference in the EC founding 
treaties to the principle of equality between women and men. It states that ‘men 
and women should receive equal pay for equal work’. Since the mid-1970s, the 
European Commission, backed by the European Parliament and women’s 
groups has sought, with limited success, to implement this aspect of EC social 
policy. In this process, the meaning of ‘equality’ and ‘pay’ have been clarified by 
the European Court of Justice in such a way as to extend the scope of EC equality 
policy beyond the narrow confines of Article 119. In short, this is a story of a 
policy area developing critical mass via skilful bureaucratic management of the 
relevant policy community by the European Commission. This is a familiar 
pattern of EC policy development which we and others have observed in other 
sectors (Mazey and Richardson 1993; Cram 1993; Peters 1991). The weak legal 
basis for Community action in this area has nevertheless played an important 
role in determining the use of so-called ‘soft’ policy instruments and, ultimately, 
in limiting the impact of EC equality policies. 

Maximalists have sought to widen the remit of EC equality legislation in order 
to achieve substantive equality of opportunity between men and women. 
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Minimalists, however, have argued that the treaty empowers the Commission 
only to ensure procedural equality between men and women in the workplace. 
Draft EC Directives on parental leave and childcare provision have thus been 
contested by some member state governments, not only on cost grounds, but 
also on the grounds that they represent an unacceptable extension of EC 
competence. The Commission has sought to maintain the developing 
momentum of this policy sector by introducing non-binding policy initiatives 
and by encouraging the development of new policy networks, capable of 
sustaining and justifying further Community action in this sector. However, the 
economic and political obstacles to further Europeanization of this policy sector 
are considerable. The negative integration thrust of the 1992 process combined 
with the influence of national state structures and interest representation in this 
sector are not conducive to the emergence of a European ‘welfare state society’. 
Nevertheless, existing EU legislation backed by ‘positive action’ programmes and 
underpinned by active policy communities based upon women’s groups and the 
EU policy actors have undoubtedly strengthened the position of working women. 

European Community action to combat sex discrimination has taken the form 
of legislation backed up by complementary ‘positive action’ programmes. Whilst 
the equality Directives have proved useful in combating individual cases of direct 
sex discrimination in the workplace, their implementation has often proved 
problematic. Moreover, these laws have had no discernible impact upon the 
underlying socio-structural sources of indirect discrimination against female 
workers generally. Sex segregation within the labour market means that women 
are more likely than men to be employed in particular sectors of the economy, in 
part-time, temporary and low status jobs. The European Commission has 
attempted to remedy this (much wider) problem by means of three ‘positive 
action’ programmes on behalf of women, designed to improve the position of 
women within society generally. To date there have been three such 
programmes: the New Community Action Programme on the Promotion of 
Equal Opportunity for Women 1982-85; the Second Medium-term Community 
Action Programme 1986-90; and the Third Medium-term Community Action 
Programme 1991-95. Perceived by women’s groups and the European 
Commission as a necessary prerequisite to the establishment of substantive 
equality, these programmes (which have no binding legal force), have often met 
with indifference from national governments and employers. In consequence, 
their impact has been piecemeal and incremental in nature. 

Despite the limited impact of EC equality policies per se, their introduction has 
generated a whole new area of government activity in the member states and 
the Community. The past ten years has witnessed the development of a 
formal, institutional framework at EC and national levels, associated with 
the formulation and implementation of EC legislation and positive action 
programmes. A range of interest group activities has also been legitimized. As 
Warner (1984) points out, feminist groups played an important catalytic role in 
the development of EC equal opportunities legislation during the 1970s. Twenty 
years later, a much wider range and number of women’s organizations, trade 
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unions, employers associations, local authorities and firms throughout the 
Community are routinely involved in the formulation and implementation of EC 
equality policies. Regularly. consulted by Commission officials, many of these 
organizations are also associated with the official European Women’s Lobby in 
Brussels, the European Network of Women and the Committee for Women’s 
Rights in the European Parliament. Little empirical research has been carried out 
on the policy-making significance of the women’s lobby. However, our own 
research suggests that (as with environmentalist groups) they have played a 
significant agenda-setting process in Brussels. 

The following evaluation of EC equality opportunities policies is divided into 
three parts. The brief survey of female employment patterns present in part I 
highlights the persistence of occupational segregation by gender within the 
labour market. This survey confirms that sex discrimination, notably indirect 
discrimination against working women, remains widespread. Part I] outlines the 
gradual expansion of EC equality legislation and positive action programmes and 
evaluates their impact upon women. Part II] illustrates the institutional and 
organizational developments associated with this policy sector. This analysis 
highlights the key role played by the Commission in cultivating and mobilizing 
the relevant policy constituency. However, as indicated in the Conclusion, EC 
equality policy may have reached a critical juncture. Recent Commission plans to 
introduce ‘mainstreaming’ of equality policies have been greeted with dismay by 
women’s groups who fear the strategy will mean that women’s interests might 
be less well protected in the future. 


PART I: FEMALE AND MALE EMPLOYMENT IN THE EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY 


Women account for 51 per cent of the working-age population in the Community 
and for around 40 per cent of employment. Despite the economic recession, the 
percentage of women in paid employment in the EC rose from less than 35 per 
cent in 1975 to 41 per cent in 1991 (Commission of the EC 1992a, p. 125). This 
trend is in part explained by the fact that the growth in demand for employment 
during the 1980s was limited to a few areas of economic activity already marked 
by a high concentration of female employment, notably in the services sector 
(Commission of the EC 1992b, p. 12). This increase in female economic activity 
has not, however, been accompanied by a significant reduction in the gap 
between average male and female earnings. During the period 1983-89 the gap 
between female and male average earnings in EC member states remained almost 
unchanged except in Greece. EC data for 1991 shows that men employed in a 
manual capacity in manufacturing industries continued to earn an average of 25 
per cent more per hour than women doing equivalent work. The pay of women 
non-manual workers in manufacturing industry in 1991 averaged no more than 
68 per cent of that of men; in the UK and Luxembourg, the figure was under 60 
per cent (Commission of the European Communities 1992a, pp. 149-51). 
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However, the vast majority of working women (almost 75 per cent) are 
employed in the services sector (compared with only 20 per cent in industry). It 
is the relative earnings in this sector, therefore, which are the key determinant of 
pay differentials for women generally. In wholesale and retail distribution 
services (for which the pattern of differentials is relatively similar between 
member states), average earnings of women relative to men vary considerably 
across the Community. In Greece and Portugal, the monthly pay of women 
averaged 80 per cent of that of men for both areas in 1990, whereas the figure for 
the UK was just over 60 per cent in both retailing and wholesaling. In most other 
member states the figure was around 65-70 per cent in both sectors. In banking 
and insurance, women’s earnings in 1991 tended to be closer to those of men and 
differences in pay relativities between member states were for the most part, less 
pronounced. For eight member states (Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Greece, 
Spain, France, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands), the earnings of women in 
banking were between 75 and 80 per cent of those of men. In Portugal, they 
averaged nearly 85 per cent of men’s earnings, while in the UK, the average was 
only 53 per cent. The situation was similar in insurance, where the relative pay of 
women tended to be slightly lower than in banking at around 70-75 per cent of 
men for most member states, but for Portugal almost 85 per cent and for the UK 
only 58 per cent (Commission of the EC 1992a, pp. 151-2). 

A major reason why women’s average earnings continue to lag behind those 
of men is the concentration of female workers in lower grade jobs within each 
sector (see Table 1). Thus, women suffer from both horizontal and vertical 
segregation within the labour market. Certain occupations — nursing, secretarial 
work, sewing, waitressing, hairdressing, caring and cleaning ~ are widely 
regarded as ‘women’s work’. Weak trade union organization in these industries 
(and historically on the part of women generally), and the absence of men has 
led to these jobs becoming devalued and low paid. Recent research confirms that 
while women made some inroads into male-dominated professions during the 
1980s, occupational segregation by gender remains a pervasive and persistent 
feature of all European labour markets (Rubery and Fagan 1993). Most of the 
new jobs women moved into during the 1980s were in two occupational areas: 
professional jobs and clerical jobs. Yet, whilst women have increased slightly 
their share of most professional jobs they are still crowded into the caring 
professions and the teaching sector (ie. the less well-paid professional jobs). 
Thus, the majority of teachers are female in every country except the 
Netherlands, though men dominate in the higher status university posts 
throughout the Community. By 1990, clerical work had become a predomi- 
nantly female occupation: over 60 per cent of clerical workers in the Community 
were women (The European Network of Experts on the Situation of Women in 
the Labour Market 1993). Moreover, the same study of female employment 
trends during the 1980s found that the feminization of particular sectors 
prompted a reduction in pay levels, thereby reinforcing the women’s work = low 
pay link. Cultural values further reinforce sex segregation within the labour 
market. Though most European women now drive cars, for instance, between 95 
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TABLE 1 Female and male employment patterns in the EC in the 1980s 








MAJOR FEMALE/MALE CONCENTRATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
OCCUPATIONAL SHARE OF JOBS 
GROUPS (%) WOMEN (%) MEN (%) 
1. Professional, 45/55 19 16 
technical and related 
workers 
2. Administrative and 23/77 2 4 
managerial workers 
3. Clerical and 64/36 30 11 
related workers 
4. Sales workers 49/51 12 9 
5. Service workers 66/34 20 7 
6. Agnicultural and 34/66 5 7 
related workers 
7. Production, 16/84 12 45 
labourers 
and related workers 
8. Military */100 * 1 
All employment 41/59 100 100 
EC 11 





* =less than 05% 

Data unavailable for Italy. 

Occupational data from the European Community Labour Force Survey classified into the Isco 

68 major occupational groups used to show what happened to women’s occupational position in 

the EC over the 1980s. Occupational categories: 1=scientists, nurses, teachers, lawyers, artists; 

2=government administrators plus managers not classified elsewhere; 3 = clerical supervisors, 

typists, cashiers, telephorusts; 4=all sales workers, including managers and working 
rs; 5=all catering and related workers including managers, personal service workers 

such as cleaners, hairdressers, the police; 6=all agricultural and related workers including 

managers; 7 = manufacturing and construction workers and supervisors. 


Source: European Network of Experts. 1993. Bulletin on women and employment in 
the EC, no. 3, p. 2. October. Brussels: Commission of the European Communities. 


and 99 per cent of all paid driving jobs in the Community are done by men. 
One reason for this is that such jobs are still perceived by women and employers 
as ‘male’ tasks with long hours and dirty work in a predominantly male cul- 
ture. 

The second factor which distinguishes female from male employment is that 
women are far more likely than men to be employed in part-time and/or 
temporary work. One reason for this is the fact that women continue to be 
primarily responsible for childcare. In 1985, only 3 per cent of EC men worked 
part-time compared to 29.1 per cent of women (Eurostat 1987), though there are 
important variations between member states with respect to the percentage of 
female employees employed in part-time jobs. The percentages of part-time 
workers in the total female, active population in 1989 were 60 per cent in the 
Netherlands, 44 per cent in the United Kingdom and 40 per cent in Denmark. 
Southern Europe is marked by much lower percentages: 8 per cent in Greece, 10 
per cent in Portugal, 11 per cent in Italy and 12 per cent in Spain (Commission of 
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the European Communities 1992b). In 1990, in the Community as a whole, less 
than 4 per cent of men with a job worked part-time compared with 28 per cent of 
women. Data derived from the Community’s Labour Force Survey indicate that 
in 1990, 24 per cent of women and 7 per cent of men were employed on a part- 
time basis in agriculture. In industry, around 18 per cent of women worked part- 
time in 1990, compared with less than 2 per cent of men. In the services sector, 
where 80 per cent of all part-time workers are employed, 31 per cent of women 
worked on a part-time basis in 1990, compared with only 5 per cent of men. 
Available data also suggests that women are more likely than men to be 
employed on temporary rather than permanent contracts in all EC member states 
except Greece (Commission of the European Communities 1992a, pp. 142-4). 

This brief (and incomplete) survey of female employment patterns within the 
EC confirms the horizontal and vertical segregation of the labour market 
according to gender. Indirect sex discrimination is intimately linked to the 
structure of female employment. Concentrated in predominantly female, low 
paid occupations women have often found it difficult to pursue equal pay claims 
since they have been unable to find suitable male comparitors within the same 
occupation. Women are also far more likely than men to work part-time or be 
employed on a temporary basis. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of EC equality directives, part-time and 
temporary workers are, in practice, often victims of ‘indirect discrimination’ (see 
below pp. 11 and 13). In particular, they may be paid at a lower hourly rate than 
their full-time colleagues, excluded from fringe benefits (bonus payments, paid 
holidays, company pension schemes) and enjoy fewer statutory rights (sickness 
and unemployment benefits, pension rights, maternity allowance), than full-time 
employees (Hurstfield 1987). Maximalists have argued that in order to eliminate 
sex discrimination, the European Community has to address the issue of rights 
for part-time and temporary (atypical) workers. By the same logic, the European 
Commission has argued that in order to achieve equality of opportunity between 
men and women within the workplace (let alone outside it), the Community has 
to take account of those factors such as family responsibilities which adversely 
affect women’s position within the labour market. 


PART II: EC ACTION DESIGNED TO ELIMINATE SEX 
DISCRIMINATION 


In contrast to other policy sectors, the treaty basis for EC competence with regard 
to sex equality is relatively weak. This fact has necessarily influenced the type of 
EC policy instrument used in this sector. Within the European Commission, the 
Equal Opportunities Unit of DGV has for several years supported the 
introduction of EC law on parental leave, maternity protection, childcare 
provision, atypical workers and sexual harassment at work. As is well-known, 
these proposals have regularly been blocked by certain national governments 
(notably the UK government) in the Council of Ministers. As highlighted below, 
the ‘unanimity obstacle’ to EC legislation has been rendered only slightly 
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less effective by the adoption of the Single European Act and the Maastricht 
Treaty. Meanwhile, EC Directives in this sector have been accompanied 
by Recommendations and Positive Action Programmes on Behalf of Women. 
Though not legally binding upon member states, there is some evidence that 
these initiatives, combined with other social and political changes, have 
contributed to greater awareness of sex discrimination on the part of employers, 
trade unions and the public generally. They have also enabled the Commission to 
broaden the policy agenda in this sector. 


The Equality Directives 1975-86 
Article 119 states that 


each Member State shall during the first stage ensure and subsequently maintain 
the principle that men and women should receive equal pay for equal work. For 
the purpose of this Article ‘pay’ means the ordinary basic or minimum wage or 
salary and any other consideration whether in cash or in kind, which the worker 
receives, directly or indirectly, in respect of his employment from his employer. 


This Article was initially prompted by economic reasons and was intended to 
ensure that competition between member states was not distorted by the fact 
that women’s wages varied considerably between member states. Throughout 
the 1960s, Article 119 was simply ignored by all member states (Warner 1984). 
Three related developments coincided towards the end of the 1960s and early 
1970s to bring article 119 onto the EC policy agenda and prompt a broader vision 
of the Community’s role vis à vis women. First, the late 1960s and early 1970s 
were characterized by the growth of women’s movements throughout Western 
Europe. As a result, employers and national governments began to face new 
demands from women for equal pay. As Lovenduski (1986) and Vallance and 
Davies (1986) have demonstrated, more women began to get involved in 
decision-making in order to defend women’s rights in the workplace, in national 
politics and in the European Community. Secondly, Article 119 came up for 
interpretation before the European Court of Justice for the first time in 1971 in 
Defrenne vs. the Belgian State. The case was a complex one which lasted five years 
and involved three separate appeals relating to differential retirement ages, 
pension entitlements and pay for male and female cabin staff. The Court ruled 
that Article 119 did not extend to pension schemes or retirement ages. On the 
question of equal pay, however, the Court’s 1976 ruling in the Defrenne case was 
a landmark in the development of Community law on equal pay. Crucially, the 
Court ruled that Article 119 had ‘direct effect’ in member states; women could 
rely upon it in national courts irrespective of whether or not national legislation 
existed on equal pay. The ruling came as a shock to governments throughout the 
EC who realized they could no longer ignore Article 119 (Landau 1985). Thirdly, 
during the early 1970s, EC political leaders anxious to enhance the popular 
legitimacy of the EC turned their attention to EC Social Policy (Meehan 1990). 
Following the 1972 Paris Summit the European Commission was asked to draw 
up a Social Action Programme. Adopted by the Council of Ministers in 1974, this 
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programme listed as a priority ‘the undertaking of action to achieve equality 
between men and women as regards access to employment and vocational 
training and advancement, and as regards working conditions including pay’. 
Five equality Directives were introduced during the 1970s and 1980s to 
achieve these goals. The 1975 Equal Pay Directive (75/117) introduced the 
principle of equal pay between men and women for ‘work of equal value’. The 
1976 Equal Treatment Directive provided for equal treatment of women and men 
as regards access to employment, vocational training, promotion and working 
conditions. The 1978 Directive (79/7) concerned the principle of equal treatment 
for men and women in matters of statutory social security benefits (excluding 
retirement ages and survivors’ benefits). This was followed by two further 
equality Directives: the 1986 Directive (86/378) on equal treatment in 
occupational social security schemes and the 1986 Directive on equal treatment 
between men and women engaged in an activity including agriculture in a self- 
employed capacity, and on protection of self-employed women during 
pregnancy and motherhood. As Cunningham (1992) has argued, these measures 
were based upon a narrow definition of social policy as primarily concerned 
with economic concerns. Indeed, since there is no specific provision authorizing 
Community legislation in support of Article 119, the Equal Pay Directive was 
based upon Article 100 and the Equal Treatment Directive based upon Article 
235 of the EEC Treaty. The adoption of these Directives forced all member states to 
introduce enacting legislation and to ensure that effective judicial procedures 
were available to complainants. National governments were also obliged to 
nominate official equal opportunities bodies (for example the UK Equal 
Opportunities Commission) to monitor the implementation of the Directives 
and assist complainants. This development was important. It is unlikely that 
such action would have been undertaken by all member states without this 
pressure. Lack of space precludes a detailed assessment of the impact of these 
early Directives in the member states. Generally speaking, the Directives have 
provided an important legal means of redress for women in cases of direct sex 
discrimination (that is, where women are treated differently to men because they 
are women). It is also the case that key rulings by the European Court of Justice 
over the years have been important both in clarifying and — in most cases - 
extending the scope of the Directives. Cases such as Worringham and Humphreys 
vs. Lloyds Bank (1981), Burton vs. British Railways Board (1982), and Barber vs. 
Guardian Royal Exchange (1990 and 1993), for instance, have confirmed that the 
provisions of Article 119 and the Equal Treatment Directive apply to pension and 
redundancy benefits (irrespective of whether they are paid under a contract of 
employment, under statute, or on a voluntary basis), private contracted-out and 
company pension schemes (Honeyball and Shaw 1991; Financial Times 21 
December 1993). The rights of part-time workers (who are predominantly 
female) have also been strengthened (albeit at a rather uneven and slow pace) by 
Court rulings based upon EC equality Directives. In September 1994, for instance, 
a European Court ruling (in the case Vroege us. NICV and another) on sex equality 
in company pensions stated that employers must admit part-time workers to 
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pensions schemes if barring them constitutes an indirect form of sex 
discrimination. The court also pointed out that this principle had, in fact, been 
established in an earlier ruling (Jenkins vs. Kingsgate) in 1976. In view of this fact, 
the Court ruled that female, part-time workers hitherto excluded from company 
pension schemes may claim retrospective benefits in respect of employment 
dated back to 1976. A UK government actuary’s report estimated that backdated 
pension claims from female part-timers could cost UK companies and their 
pension funds £7 million. In the same month, the UK House of Lords ruled that 
the application of different qualifying conditions for part-timers compared with 
full-timers in the UK unfair dismissal and redundancy payments legislation 
contravened EC equal pay and equal treatment laws, because the hours threshold 
had a disproportionately adverse effect on women (Department of Employment 
1994). Overtly sexist job classification schemes and collective agreements have 
also been eradicated as a result of the Directives. 

However, application of the Directives has also highlighted their limitations. A 
major problem associated with the equal pay Directive, is the absence of a proper 
concept of ‘equal value’. Secondly, unlike Community Regulations, Community 
Directives are not automatically directly applicable and therefore have to be 
implemented by member states before they become law. Leaving aside the 
problems of non-implementation of and non-compliance with EU equality 
Directives, as Hoskyns and Luckhaus (1989) have argued, the flexibility enjoyed 
by member states as to how they implement the Equality Directives may limit 
their ‘positive’ impact. A case in point is the recent decision by the UK 
government to equalize retirement ages for women and men at sixty-five, 
thereby reducing the cost to the Treasury of state pensions. The Community’s 
own survey of the Directives carried out in the mid-1980s highlighted two 
general problems associated with the application of the Equal Pay Directive; the 
exclusion of certain categories of workers from the equal pay entitlement in some 
member states; and the narrow nature of comparisons required to establish an 
equal value claim in some member states. Thirdly, indirect discrimination 
remains a persistent problem despite the provisions of the Equal Treatment 
Directive. In such cases, the use of criteria other than gender formally governs 
access to occupations or promotion. In practice, however, these criteria 
effectively exclude women (for example, height restrictions, physical strength). 
As Freeman (1992) has argued, this problem is compounded by the fact that 
many job classification schemes are based upon criteria which take the male as 
the norm. In such cases, it is often difficult for women to prove that an employer 
is guilty of sex discrimination. A related limitation of the equality Directives 
concerns their limited scope, a situation which may be further limited by judicial 
interpretation. For example, in the Coloroll case, arising from the 1990 Barber vs. 
Guardian Royal Exchange case ruling (finally settled in 1994), the European Court 
confirmed that equal treatment laws applied to pension schemes. However, to 
the disappointment of women’s organizations, the ruling also stated that 
employers could continue to rely on ‘sex-based actuarial rates’ for the calculation 
of transfer values and commutation values for those leaving the scheme. These 
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rates take into account an actuarial assumption that women outlive men, thereby 
permitting differential contribution rates between male and female employees. 
Similarly, with regard to the rights of part-time employees, in its initial ruling in 
1976 (Jenkins vs. Kingsgate), the European Court of Justice ruled that employers 
may exclude part-timers from company pension schemes or apply different 
qualifying conditions for part-timers with regard to fringe benefits if they can 
demonstrate ‘objective justification’ for differential treatment. In other words, 
part-timers may be treated differently to full-timers if the employer can 
demonstrate that this is not merely an indirect means of reducing the pay of 
part-timers on the ground that they are predominantly or exclusively female. The 
Court gave as an example of a factor justifying differential pay and treatment of 
part-timers where an employer is endeavouring on economic grounds to 
encourage full-time work (Equal Opportunities Commission 1989). Judicial 
interpretation of EC equality legislation — inevitably a somewhat subjective 
process — may thus provide employers with useful legal loopholes. For example, 
in R. vs. Secretary of State for Employment ex parte Equal Opportunities Commission 
and another (1994), the UK government argued that the differential qualifying 
conditions for part-timers and full-timers with regard to employment rights was 
justified on objective grounds to promote part-time work opportunities and 
reduce the burdens on business. This case was upheld in the High Court and the 
Court of Appeal, though it was subsequently rejected by the House of Lords 
judgement in September 1994. A more fundamental criticism of these equality 
Directives is that they are concerned solely with the formal rights of individual 
working women. They do not attempt to address the question of why women 
congregate in part-time and/or temporary work, or question the (often sexist) 
assumptions underpinning national educational practices, company pension 
schemes or social security systems. Radical critics also point to the failure of the 
laws to protect the rights of non-working women. In the context of EC equality 
legislation (as with EU social policy generally), employment is the ‘key to 
citizenship’ (Lister 1993). 


Positive action programmes on behalf of women 1982-1990 

Adoption of the early equality Directives nevertheless created a political 
momentum which gave rise to demands for more far-reaching EC action and 
mobilized more women to lobby the Commission and the Parliament. The 
positive action programmes on behalf of women were a product of these 
pressures. Two programmes were introduced during the 1980s. The New 
Community Action Programme on the Promotion of Equal Opportunity for 
Women 1982-85 was adopted in the form of a (non-binding) Resolution by the 
Council of Ministers in July 1982 (see Mazey 1988). The Second Medium-term 
Programme 1986-90 adopted by the Council of Ministers in July 1986 was 
intended to build upon the achievements of the first. The programmes involved 
a major Commission investigation into the implementation of the Directives 
together with specific positive action measures intended to promote equality of 
opportunity at grassroots level. Specific initiatives undertaken included 
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vocational training, in-service training for women, support for women’s 
cooperatives, ‘confidence building’ courses for women, the appointment of 
equal opportunities counsellors in companies and local authorities, provision of 
créche facilities for women participating in training courses and information 
campaigns designed to keep employers, judges and lawyers abreast of legal 
developments at Community level. Many of these projects were co-financed by 
the European Social Fund, whose guidelines have included a special category for 
women since 1978. The idea was to finance training and employment schemes in 
sectors where women were underrepresented and in jobs which were 
traditionally the province of men. Schemes authorized under this heading 
accounted for ECU 97 million (2.7 per cent) of the Fund’s resources in 1989. In this 
year, women represented 41.35 per cent of the Fund’s 2,800,000 beneficiaries 
(Commission of the European Communities 1991a, pp. 42-3). The ESF funds ear- 
marked for specific schemes for women disappeared with the 1989 reform of the 
structural funds in keeping with the Commission’s growing commitment to the 
‘mainstreaming’ of equality policies (see below). Thus, women now participate 
in the general schemes funded by the structural funds. All Community Support 
Frameworks (CSFs) contain a clause whereby schemes proposed by member 
states have to be compatible with the Community’s equal opportunities 
legislation and policy. This change prompted fears among women’s groups that 
initiatives designed to assist women would receive less Community support 
than under the old arrangements. Yet, a budget analysis of the CsFs planned for 
1990-93 indicates that women received 5 per cent of the total multinational 
financing to combat long-term unemployment and encourage the occupational 
integration of young people (Objectives 3 and 4), whereas specific women’s 
schemes formerly took up a mere 0.7 per cent of the ESF budget in 1986. 

There are, however, major differences between EU member states. Denmark 
and the Netherlands, for instance, ear-marked 17 per cent and 15 per cent 
respectively of the amount provided for their CSF for Objectives 3 and 4 for 
women. This figure was just 1.1 per cent in Greece and 1.9 per cent in Ireland. 
Thus, women might have grounds for thinking that in the absence of a fund 
reserved for projects benefiting women, some national and regional authorities 
will choose not to prioritize programmes designed to assist women. 

Two special programmes were introduced by DGV for women during the 1980s 
which were influential in the creation of new local and transnational networks: 
Local Employment Initiatives for Women (LEIs) and the Community Programme 
for Women’s Vocational Training Schemes (IRIS). The LEIs programme was started 
in 1984. It offers grants to women who want to start a business and who are ina 
position to create at least two full-time jobs. For each job created, a Community 
grant of 1,500 ECU is available for a maximum of up to five jobs. The IRIS network 
of vocational training schemes for women was launched in December 1988 
following the adoption of a Commission Recommendation on vocational 
training for women. The network seeks to increase the provision of high 
quality training for women by the provision of transnational partnerships and 
sponsorships, national and transnational seminars to analyse training strategies, 
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a database of IRIS member programmes, and an electronic mail and bulletin 
board. The programme is coordinated by the Centre for Research on European 
Women (CREW) which works under the direction of the Commission 
(Commission of the European Communities 1991a). 


EC equal opportunities policy initiatives since 1990 

Both the 1986 Single European Act and the 1989 Community Charter of the 
Fundamental Social Rights of Workers further strengthened the basis for 
Commission action in the area of equality policy. Both documents stressed the 
need for a stronger EC social policy generally and the EC Social Charter listed 
equality between women and men as a fundamental social right. The third 
equality programme (Third Medium-term Community Action Programme 1991- 
1995) thus forms part of the action programme relating to the implementation of 
the Charter. Its central objectives are threefold: to ensure the effective 
implementation of existing legislation; to promote the full integration of women 
into the labour market and to improve the status of women in society — that is, 
outside the workplace. Specific measures to be undertaken to increase the 
effectiveness of existing laws include the adoption of a Commission 
Memorandum defining the concept of equal pay for equal value, clarification 
of the scope of indirect discrimination and the provision of training for lawyers 
and judges on legal concepts. To assist the integration of women into the labour 
market the Commission created a new Community Initiative Programme, New 
Opportunities for Women (NOW) in December 1990. The NOW programme was 
introduced as part of the reformed structural funds. Its budget for the period 
1990-93 was ECU 120 million, mainly financed by the ESF with a supplement from 
the ERDF. This should cover an average of 65 per cent of the total public spending 
on schemes which member states present as Objective 1 regions and 45 per cent 
elsewhere. Specific measures funded by the NOW programme include vocational 
training, assistance for self-employed women, counselling schemes for women 
who are long-term unemployed, provision of créche facilities in conjunction with 
vocational training and industrial estates, and provision of support structures for 
authorities running schemes. Commission initiatives designed to improve the 
status of women in society include information awareness campaigns, 
development of guidelines for the media industry on the presentation of 
women, and campaigns to increase the representation of women in all spheres of 
decision-making in political, public and professional arenas (Commission of the 
European Communities 1991b). 

In similar vein, the EC Social Charter highlighted the need for measures to be 
developed to enable men and women to reconcile occupational and family 
obligations. Since 1989, the European Commission has — to the consternation of 
minimalists such as the UK government — therefore renewed its efforts to extend 
the scope of EU equality policy to issues such as maternity protection and 
childcare provision. In so doing, the Commission has sought to exploit new 
legislative opportunities provided by the extension of qualified majority voting 
to legislation relating to Article 100A (single market) and Article 118A (health 
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and safety at work) of the Single European Act. Thus, in September 1990 the 
Commission adopted a proposal for a Directive to protect pregnant women and 
those who have recently given birth based on Article 118A. Despite protests from 
the UK’ government (against the Commission’s decision to introduce the 
legislation under Article 118A), the Directive (albeit in a watered down form) 
was adopted by the Council of Ministers on 19 October 1992. The Directive (92/ 
85/EEC of 19 October 1992) covers working conditions and leave arrangements, 
duration of work and employment rights including making provision for 
maternity leave of 14 continuous weeks for all employed women (irrespective of 
length of service) with remuneration set at the level of statutory sick pay. The 
Commission’s original proposal provided for 16 weeks maternity leave with 
remuneration at normal pay levels. Though the provisions of the Directive fall 
short of those which already exist in several EU countries, they will significantly 
benefit UK women. However, attempts to introduce legislation under Article 
100A to protect the rights of atypical workers — an issue of crucial relevance to 
women — have been blocked in the Council of Ministers by the UK government. 
The Commission now intends to reintroduce the legislation under the Social 
Protocol to the Maastricht Treaty, thereby bypassing the UK government - and 
UK workers (Interviews with members of the Equal Opportunities Unit, DGV, 
European Commission, December 1993). 

Despite the provisions of the SEA, the EC Social Charter and the Maastricht 
Treaty, the legal competence of the European Commission in this sector remains 
limited. In consequence, those national governments opposed to any further 
positive integration have often been able to block any such proposals. Repeated 
attempts by the Commission since the early 1980s to introduce EC legislation on 
parental leave and childcare provision — both of which still require the 
unanimous support of member states — have failed. As Rutherford (1989) has 
argued, the UK veto of the draft Directive on parental leave back in 1985 owed 
much to the worsening economic situation in the early 1980s and determination 
of the UK government, to block any legislation which interfered with the rights 
of employers. For similar reasons, the UK government also vetoed the childcare 
Directive in the Council of Ministers in 1989 (The Guardian 14 June 1989). 

Checked, the Commission has sought to extend its influence in these domains 
by other means, with some degree of success. With regard to childcare provision, 
for instance, a proposal for a Council Recommendation on childcare was adopted 
by the Commission in July 1991. This seeks to establish Community guidelines 
for carrying out a number of specific actions to ensure that member states adopt 
a policy on childcare provision. The resort to legally non-binding instruments 
constitutes an acknowledgement by the Commission of, the legal and political 
obstacles to EC legislation. However, even so-called ‘soft’ policy instruments may 
serve to justify further Community action in the future. A classic example of this 
‘rolling snowball’ strategy is the Council Resolution on the dignity of women 
and men at work, adopted in May 1990. It was promptly followed by the 
adoption by the Commission of a Recommendation and Code of Practice on the 
subject of sexual harassment in November 1991. Neither the Recommendation 
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nor the Code are binding in themselves. However, many employers and trades 
unions have subsequently adopted such codes. The European Court of Justice 
also ruled in 1990 that Commission Recommendations cannot be considered as 
without legal effect. Moreover, as Rubenstein (1992) has argued, since both the 
Recommendation and the Code are expressly intended to supplement the Equal 
Treatment Directive, ‘industrial tribunals should and will take the contents 
of the Sexual Harassment Code of Practice into account’. Significantly, Ruben- 
stein concludes by saying that unless the Recommendation is considered 
to be effective ‘the pressure for a Community Directive when the review takes 
place in 1994 is likely to be intense’ (Rubenstein 1992, pp. 73-4). The positive 
action programmes have thus been used by the Commission as a means of 
setting the EU policy agenda in the manner outlined by Guy Peters (Peters 
1994). Commissioner Ivor Richards, on leaving the Commission in 1985 
argued: 
without the Action programme to use as a lever on the Council, the Commission 
would have had to justify every step it tried to take in this field [Equality Policy]. 
We can wave it at governments to justify work in areas where member states 
might not wish us to be too active (CREW Report January 1985 V.1. Quoted in 
Rutherford 1989, p. 303). 


PART M: THE EMERGENCE OF NEW POLICY NETWORKS 


The Equal Opportunities Unit was set up in 1976 within Directorate-General V 
(Employment, Industrial Relations and Social Affairs) of the Commission. 
Twenty-six full-time officials are currently employed in the unit which is 
formally responsible for the formulation and implementation of EU equality 
policies. It works in close cooperation with the Advisory Committee on Equal 
Opportunities, established by the Commission in December 1981. This 
Committee, which meets twice a year, brings together representatives from the 
official equal opportunities bodies in the EC member states. Employers’ and trade 
union organizations, as well as the European Women’s lobby also have observer 
status on the Committee. The Equal Opportunities Unit has also created nine 
European Networks of Experts. Each network comprises between 12 and 24 
independent experts (one or two from each member-state) who monitor the 
impact of existing legislation and/or collect data which might be used to justify 
further Community action. The most well-established networks include the 
Expert Network (of lawyers) on the Application of the Equality Directives, set up 
in 1982, and the Network (of economists) on the Position of women in the 
Labour market, established in 1983. Four additional networks were created in 
1986: the Network for Positive Action in Enterprises; the Steering Committee for 
Equal Opportunities in Broadcasting; the Network on Childcare and other 
Measures to Reconcile Work and Family Responsibilities; and the Working Party 
on Equal Opportunities in Education. These networks play an important 
monitoring role. They also draw into the EU policy-making process authoritative 
experts and interested groups (for example in Commission-funded seminars, 
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workshops), thereby generating new transnational policy networks associated 
with EU equality policy. The Steering Committee for Equal Opportunities in 
Broadcasting, for instance, is composed of senior representatives of radio and 
television companies and the national regulatory bodies. 

Outside the Commission, women’s interests are formally represented at EU 
level in the European Parliament’s Standing Committee for Women’s Rights, 
established in 1984. Since its creation, this Committee has been an active lobbyist. 
In particular, it has played an important role in placing equality issues onto the 
EU policy agenda (for example, by holding public hearings on women and 
poverty and women in [former] Yugoslavia, and by initiating parliamentary 
debates on sexual harassment, prostitution, contraception and abortion). 
Meanwhile, the Commission has also encouraged the growth of a transnational 
European women’s lobby to support Commission initiatives in this sector. 
(Information based on interviews with EC officials and members of the European 
Network of Women, the European Women’s Lobby and CREW.) As part of this 
mobilization process, the Commission also set up the Women’s Information 
Service in 1976 to publicize EU equality policies in the member states and to 
organize European conferences for women. The European Women’s Lobby in 
Brussels (EWL), set up in 1990 is also funded by the European Commission (at a 
modest ECU 350,000 per year): The EWL co-ordinates the lobbying activities of 
some 48 national and European non-governmental organizations throughout the 
EU, whose total membership exceeds 100 million. It is, however, an extremely 
disparate phenomenon representing feminist and traditional, ‘feminine’ 
organizations, trade unionists, professional and businesswomen. Its effectiveness 
is further limited by inadequate resources. Nevertheless, it is regularly consulted 
by the Commission on EC legislative proposals in this area. Moreover, as Bew 
and Meehan (1994) note, transnational networks of this type can play an 
important role in communicating downwards information about Community 
initiatives. 

Also based in Brussels are the European Network of Women (ENOW) and the 
Centre for Research into European Women (CREW). The former was established 
in 1983 by women to coordinate national women’s networks and lobby the Ec. 
Though a member of the EWL with which it cooperates ‘closely on lobbying 
campaigns, the ENOW is more radical in outlook. In the words of one ENOW 
member, the ENOW is to the EWL what Greenpeace is to Friends of the Earth. 
CREW was also founded by women in Brussels in 1980, as an independent 
consultancy specializing in European equal opportunities research and training. 
As such it produces training packages for women, initiates and coordinates 
trans-European business partnerships and acts as consultant to women’s 
businesses. CREW is also involved in the coordination of the IRIS network and 
other Community training initiatives for women which form part of community 
programmes such as NOW, COMETT and FORCE. 

Little systematic research has as yet been undertaken with regard to the 
nature, inter-relationships and policy-making significance of the above policy 
networks. The number of networks suggests that policy-making in this sector is 
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pluralistic in nature. However, there are significant differences between them in 
terms of their role, their objectives, their membership and their relationship with 
EU policy actors. Some, such as the EWL and the specialized networks owe their 
existence to the European Commission; others such as the ENOW and CREW are 
independently funded and openly critical of many aspects of EU equal 
opportunities policies. While the ENOW constitutes a rather disparate, loose 
‘issue network’, the Advisory Committee on Equal Opportunities within the 
Commission arguably constitutes a more cohesive network, which finds it easier 
to reach common positions and is better placed to influence EU policy actors. The 
official women’s lobby, the EWL is similarly closely involved in the negotiation of 
EU policies on behalf of women, though some observers cite its dependence upon 
EC Commission funding as a possible source of control over its activities. 
Meanwhile, so-called ‘expert’ networks such as those comprising lawyers, 
economists and educationists might more appropriately be considered described 
as ‘epistemic communities’ (Haas 1992) and/or ‘advocacy coalitions’ (Sabatier 
1988). The former term was invoked by Haas to describe transnational networks 
of scientific and professional experts who are influential in the policy process. 
The latter term is used by Sabatier to describe groupings of prominent 
individuals with shared ideas and beliefs who play an important role in 
bringing about changes in intellectual fashion and policy change. Identifying the 
different types of policy network surrounding the development of EU equal 
opportunities policy is an important first step in the process of calculating their 
relative impact on policies. However, it is evident that the Commission has 
encouraged and used these networks to extend this policy sector. 


CONCLUSION 


Despite the tenuous treaty basis for Community equality policy, the past twenty 
years have witnessed the gradual expansion of EC/EU competence in this aspect 
of social policy. During this period, the underlying concept of equality upon 
which Commission policies are based has also become broader. The early 
Directives sought to achieve procedural equality between men and women in the 
workplace. Since the early 1980s, however, the Community has increasingly 
sought to promote equality of opportunity between men and women outside the 
workplace. Members of the European Commission — including Commis- 
sioners — have played a central role in this dynamic. As Rutherford observed 
with regard to the proposal for a parental leave directive, ‘there is no doubt that 
progress owed a lot to the support given to the proposal by one man 
“at the top”: Commissioner Richards’ (Rutherford 1989, p. 304). Since the late 
1970s, the Commission has also fostered the development of transnational 
women’s networks and set up European networks of ‘experts’ to monitor and 
advise on various aspects of equality policy. This constituency mobilization 
strategy is consistent with theories of bureaucratic expansion and neo- 
functionalist models of European integration, both of which accord a central 
role to interest group mobilization and representation. As Streek (1992) explains: 
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‘by fostering a transnational system of organized interest representation, the 
Community, and the Commission in particular, would thus contribute to its own 
growth as a policy arena and executive body’. 

It is undoubtedly the case historically that the Commission created an interest 
group constituency to support and justify the development of EC equality policy 
beyond Article 119. However, further Europeanization of this policy area in the 
near future is likely to be incremental in nature. Given the precarious legal basis 
for Community action in this sector, the introduction of further EC legislation will 
almost certainly require the support of all EU member states. The changed 
economic and political climate since the late 1970s in the Community suggest 
that such support in unlikely to be forthcoming. Worsening economic conditions 
and the resurgence of neo-liberalism in several EU member states has prompted 
widespread support for economic deregulation within the Community. The 
further development of EU equality policy raises fundamental constitutional 
questions of sovereignty inside the Community. As Streek has argued, the 
supranational European state governing the internal market is likely to resemble 
a ‘pre-New Deal liberal state’, characterized by a high level of civil rights and a 
low level of social rights (Streek 1992, p. 113). Business support for the SEM was 
premised upon the assumption that the future European political economy was 
to be ‘less subject to institutional regulation — national or supranational ~ than it 
would have been in the “harmonization’-minded and social democratic 1970s’ 
(Streek 1992, p. 110). Anti-discrimination laws constitute a form of state 
intervention interrupting the functioning of the market. The effectiveness of EU 
equality policies in the future is therefore likely to depend upon whether removal 
of discrimination is functional to the market, for example, by redressing 
irrational under-utilization of women’s skills. The UK group, Employers for 
Childcare, has for this reason supported Commission proposals for a Childcare 
Directive. 

Commission officials within the Equal Opportunities Unit acknowledge that 
present conditions make the introduction of new equality legislation unlikely. 
The emphasis of the third action programme is therefore upon increasing the 
effectiveness of existing Directives and ‘mainstreaming’. This involves the 
replacement of specific initiatives for women by the integration of equal 
opportunities policies into other EC economic and structural policies on the 
grounds that equal opportunities is no longer a marginal question, but central to 
all aspects of EU policy-making. The current debate within the Commission on 
flexible working time is cited by officials as a good illustration of how equality 
issues such as family responsibilities might be incorporated into general EC 
policies. The logic of this argument is appealing. It is also similar to that used in 
the context of EC environmental policy (that is, all EU policies should take 
environmental considerations into account). However, critics have interpreted 
the change of strategy as a retreat and compromise on the part of the 
Commission. They have also been quick to point out that the Equal 
Opportunities Unit currently lacks the necessary means to implement 
mainstreaming. They suspect therefore, that whilst mainstreaming may serve 
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to justify further bureaucratic consolidation and expansion, it may also permit 
the dilution of equal opportunities policies. 
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REDISCOVERING CITIZENSHIP: HISTORICAL 
AND CONTEMPORARY REFLECTIONS 


JOS C.N. RAADSCHELDERS 


Our contemporary perception of participation is rather narrow, limited as it is to types of 
direct and indirect political participation. It is in this narrow perspective that 
governments’ major problems nowadays are analysed: demand overload and declining 
citizen participation. The major solutions are thus found in reform of politics and 
government. Little or no attention is given to the potential of the citizenry in providing 
public services, since their contribution is mainly voluntary by nature. In this article I 
argue that a different perception of citizenship may well lead to different solutions of 
governments’ current problems. In its true meaning, participation encompasses more 
than just public endorsement of political proposals. A comparison of historical and 
contemporary citizen participation serves to highlight the true problem of our times: the 
lack of reciprocity between government and citizen. 


1 INTRODUCTION: COLLECTIVE WELFARE AND INDIVIDUAL 
CITIZENS 


In our times the definition of participation is limited to types of direct and 
indirect political participation. The major problems of governments today, 
namely demand overload and declining citizen participation, are analysed in this 
narrow perspective. It appears to be a phenomenon that has long troubled the 
public realm, for in the sixties Easton spoke of ‘demand overload’ (1965, pp. 
120-1) when governments could not handle democratically derived political 
demands. In the seventies, Brittan spoke of ‘excessive expectations’ on the part of 
the citizen (1977, p. 130), while in the 1980s Alford and Friedland remarked that: 
‘the capacity of political systems and political leadership to handle multiple and 
complex decisions simultaneously is sorely tested by the location of the state in 
the midst of competing, overlapping, inconsistent, and expensive demands for 
new programs and expenditures but seldom for the elimination of old ones’ 
(1985, p. 157). 

The idea that public opinion displays a crisis of confidence, ‘visible’ in a 
breakdown of the ‘civic culture’, mistrust of government, and dwindling citizen 
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participation seems to be widespread (Alford and Friedland 1985, p. 158). One 
could add to these examples a mistrust of politics, visible in an indifferent 
attitude (low turn-out at elections) of the citizen toward the problem-solving 
capability of politicians. Allegedly politics in Europe is characterized by a high 
degree of Politikverdrossenheit, a ‘down-in-the-dumps’ feeling about politics. In 
this article, however, I will focus on changes over time in the theory and practice 
of citizen participation. Comparison over time enables us to see through the 
political and public rhetoric of our day and helps to develop a perspective on 
more fundamental differences and similarities between present and historical 
structures and cultures (Raadschelders 1994b), p. 123). 


2 THEORIES ON THE DECLINE OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


Because it is regarded as indispensable for democracy, a vast literature on 
participation exists. After all, when direct rule by the people is impossible for 
practical reasons, we should at least encourage participation of the people. Lane 
and Ersson distinguish direct participation through referenda from indirect 
participation via political parties and interest groups. Indirect participation has 
become the more common form (1987, pp. 210-11). Alford and Friedland provide 
other examples of indirect participation such as advisory boards, community 
action committees, task forces, and neighbourhood elections. These, however, 
generate little power in terms of the capacity to control resources and outcomes 
(Alford and Friedland 1985, p. 158). Yet, these indirect forms of participation are 
increasingly seen as a possible road toward overcoming the limits of the classical 
twentieth century social orders of community, market, and state. These three 
types of social order have been analysed by Streeck and Schmitter (1985, passim). 
The problem-solving capabilities of spontaneous solidarity (community), of 
dispersed competition (market), and of hierarchical control (state) are under 
stress. To quote Streeck and Schmitter, 


..recently, we have become aware of the ‘limits of state power’ when confronted 
with market adjustments and communitarian identities [...] As part of [the] effort 
to control the externalities of the three classical orders, advanced industrialized 
societies have rediscovered and began to revive a fourth, additional basis of 
order: associations and organizational concertation. This development has not been 
guided by some recognizable, over-arching principle or justified by a comprehensive 
ideology. It rather consists of disparate, uneven and pragmatic responses to particular 
dysfunctions and conflicts (italics, this author). (Streeck and Schmitter 1985, 
p. 8). 


They then define private-interest government as ‘...arrangements under which 
an attempt is made to make associative, self-interested collective action 
contribute to the achievement of public policy objectives’ (Streeck and Schmitter 
1985; p. 17). Private-interest government through the organization of groups of 
citizens in associations is thus seen as a solution to insufficient or lack of 
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government (public) initiative. This approach is supported by the idea that an 
active role of government is permitted only where private initiative is insufficient 
or lacking. In Catholic social thought, this is known as ‘subsidiarity’ (Scholten 
1985, p. 11) and was first formulated by Thomas Aquinas and restated in the 
1892 papal encyclical Rerum Novarum. The secular variant of subsidiarity is ‘self- 
help’, and has come to us through such illustrious characters as Samuel Smiles 
(1812-1904) in England and Horatio Alger (1832-1899) in the United States. Self- 
help in the works of Smiles and Alger, however, referred to individual effort, a 
perfectly nineteenth century credo. Through biography, these authors set out to 
prove that one could climb ‘from rags to riches’ if only one displayed industria 
vitrus et fortitudo. Up to the late eighteenth century (Cooper 1991, ch. 3) and again 
nowadays, self-help is defined in terms of communal organization (Hood and 
Schuppert 1988, p. 9), referring to group effort. 

As we shall see in sections 4 and 5, group effort has a long-standing tradition 
in most societies, but its nature has changed in western societies. Historically, 
citizenship referred to a cluster of meanings (defined legal or social status, means 
of political identity, focus of loyalty, requirement of duties, expectations of rights, 
and a yardstick of good social behaviour) (Heater 1990, p. 163). These various 
meanings have been defined and re-defined in different contexts (Greek city- 
state, Roman Republic and Empire, mediaeval and Renaissance city, the nation- 
state since the late eighteenth century) (Heater 1990, p. 161; Meehan 1993, p. 175- 
6). Advocates of (social) citizenship in our times regard it either as a set of rights 
that enables the individual to ‘...function relatively equally in private life or in 
exchange in civil society’, or as a moral duty to ‘...take part in constructing and 
maintaining [the] community’ (Meehan 1993, p. 177). The first notion is one of 
liberal citizenship and is of recent origin; the second notion has been referred to as 
one of republican citizenship and can be traced back to Plato and Aristotle Jordan 
1989, p. 69). We could also speak of passive or, respectively, active citizenship. 
Citizenship nowadays is mainly channelled into interest groups. Interest groups 
consist of (active) citizens and represent an institutionalized, segmented 
involvement aimed at influencing a specific policy through lobbying and 
pressure. Indeed, seldom is an individual citizen able to change a policy. 
Through interest groups, the (active) citizen thus operates on the input side of 
policy making. 

Demand overload is defined in terms of a technical capacity that is too limited 
to handle myriad demands. We have, however, no way to measure such a 
situation adequately without being rather normative. Citizen participation is 
defined nowadays in terms of influence upon policy making through interest 
groups, elections, political parties and what have you. In this respect, one could 
perhaps speak of dwindling participation, given — for instance — declining voter 
turn-out at elections. But dwindling participation is only relative to the growth of 
the population. A more useful comparison of citizen participation, then and now, 
requires a different conceptualization, one that emphasizes the actual citizen 
involvement in public service delivery. 
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3 A THEORY ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CITIZEN AND 
GOVERNMENT: 1600-1780 AND 1945-PRESENT 


By combining various ideas from literature, a typology can be constructed about 
the roles of, and the relationship between, citizen and government. That 
typology focuses on five characteristics: type of rule, role of central government, 
nature of citizen participation, public expenditure, and role of the citizen. A sixth 
characteristic reflects the possible effect of the other five (imperial overstretch 
and demand overload). 

Control over the population in order to extract sufficient human and financial 
resources motivated the development of central government in the early modern 
era. Central government needed these resources to continue an expansionist 
policy. State making was the dominant process and as a result, position and 
stability in the international sphere was of prime concern to rulers. Resources 
were used for warfare and the central policy of the states was outward-oriented 
in the sense that many internal policies served to strengthen the international 
position (Kohl 1983; Webber and Wildavsky 1986). The territory was governed 
through indirect rule using powerful intermediaries (clergy, urban oligarchies, 
landlords, professional warriors) that enjoyed significant autonomy in govern- 
ance at regional and lacal levels (Tilly 1990, p. 104). Time and again, such a 
system showed its limitations when those intermediaries gained too much 
power. In attempts to re-establish control over the various regions within a 
realm, rulers appointed new intermediaries (Greenfeld 1992, p. 516, note 99). 

Citizen participation occurred mainly at the stages of policy implementation 
and execution. Participation at the policy-making stage was only open to the 
(local) élites. The population-at-large and élites were involved because of a civic 
duty. Too much success with an outward-oriented policy could result in imperial 
overstretch: a situation in which the central state experiences increasing problems 
in effectively controlling the (enlarged or enlarging) territory. In the effort to 
maintain such control, the central state drew heavily upon internal resources, 
depleting them in the process. Kennedy argues along these lines in his study on 
the dynamics of the development of great powers (1989, pp. xvi-xvii). The 
inexorable crumbling of an empire signifies imperial overstretch (Tilly 1990, 
p. 71) (see table 1). 

By using the same characteristics as for the early modern period, and thinking 
about current notions of dwindling citizen participation, a new characterization 
for the present situation evolves. Grosso modo the argument would run as 
follows. The consequences for government of industrialization, urbanization, 
and social unification (nation building, nineteenth century) were visible both in 
public expenditure as well as in the size of the bureaucracy. Central government 
shifted its attention to internally oriented policies. The increase of public 
expenditure for welfare functions such as health and education is amply 
documented (Cameron 1983; Kohl 1983; Flora and Heidenheimer 1981). In this 
respect, Tilly remarked that ‘The omnipresent state, the struggle over its rulers 
and policies, the formation of serious budgetary competitors to the armed 
forces...’ emerged in the nineteenth century absorption of the general population 
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TABLE 1 Development of the relationship between citizen and government 
from early modern to Gates government: a characterization of assumptions in 


literature 

period 16th-18th century 19th-20th century 
characteristics state making nation building 

type of rule indirect direct 

role central gov. outward inward 

citizen partic. output oriented input oriented 
public expenditure funds for warfare funds for welfare 
citizen role civic duty civil (political) rights 
possible effect imperial overstretch demand overload 


into the state. European states converged into a model of bureaucratic 
intervention and control (Tilly 1990, p. 63). This constituted a system of direct 
rule: unmediated intervention (by the state) in the lives of local communities, 
households and productive enterprises (Tilly 1990, p. 103). The vehicle for that 
intervention was legislation, with a dependence on local government for 
implementation. To meet growing citizen demand for more and better services, 
both central and local government grew in terms of number of public employees, 
increasingly recruited on the basis of professional skills. Professionalization of 
the public service resulted in declining opportunities for citizen participation. 
Insofar as citizens participated, it was more and more at the input side of the 
policy-making process through interest groups. The role of the citizenry (the 
population-at-large) came to be defined in terms of civil rights (Cooper 1991, 
p. 1). The consequence for government can be a situation of demand overload, 
or- to maintain consistency with the first characterization — a situation of 
administrative overstretch. 

State making preceded nation building and during the phase of state making, 
central governments were outward oriented, guarding external stability and 
position through the extraction of human and financial resources. This was 
possible because in a system of indirect rule, local government provided most 
welfare functions through conscripted and voluntary civic duty. Over a period of 
some 160 years, this changed. The nation-building process compelled central 
government to increase intervention in the entire territory, guarding internal 
stability through redistributive measures in order to promote welfare. Civic 
duty/responsibility became obsolete and was replaced by civil rights. As the 
(local) public service grew in absolute terms, their numbers relative to 
population growth declined. This bureaucratization of communal services is 
depicted in figure 1. 

This figure merely presents an ‘image’ of the argument above, and the main 
message is clear: the increase of governmentally provided communal services 
accompanied by a decline in citizen involvement and an increase in citizen 
demand inevitably results in a large bureaucracy and may enhance the 
perception of demand overload. This is the dominant theory at the moment, 
and it is supported by data clearly showing a shift from warfare to welfare 
functions by the state, and a shift from part-time citizen employment to full-time 
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Public services 


private sector 


government 





Legend: phase 1: state-making; phase 2: growth of local welfare; phase 3: nation- 
building; phase 4: growth of national welfare 

FIGURE 1 Development of government, citizen, and private involvement in their relative 
importance to one another for the provision and production of communal services 


civil servants (Cameron 1983; Flora and Heidenheimer 1990; Kohl 1983; 
Raadschelders 1994a). 

It now remains to be seen whether the theoretical notions about declining 
citizen participation and the theoretical assumptions about the evolution of the 
relationship between citizen and government can be supported with facts. 


4 THE CITIZEN IN THE EARLY MODERN PERIOD (1600-1780) 


In foreign affairs, the dominant concern of central governments in the Early 
Modern Period revolved around wars on land or at sea aimed at protecting and 
often expanding territory and trade. Central governments’ primary domestic 
concerns were with order and stability (justice), control of producer-consumer 
relations in order to extract adequate revenue through tolls and excises (finance, 
government intervention through regulation of the economy — the mercantilist 
state), and management of the rulers’ household and domains (chancery). It is no 
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coincidence that the first government departments (courts, exchequer, and 
chancery) were created in these areas (Raadschelders and Rutgers 1996 
forthcoming). Besides these concerns, central government paid only limited 
attention to domestic matters, most of which (for instance poor relief, education, 
health) were left to the discretion of local government. 

The first attempts at public service delivery in the sphere of welfare (public 
education, public health, poor relief, firewatch, and, much later, gas and 
electricity supply) started at the local level. In the early modern period, private 
effort in these areas (for instance by the church or by contractors) was 
superseded by public effort (Raadschelders 1994a). There was, however, no 
demand overload. One reason is that, in retrospect, this municipalization of 
communal services probably was very gradual, but more importantly because 
local government in principle could tap into the largest human resource available 
to any organization: the entire (male) population within the town limits. 

Corvée (a compulsory labour tax for the lower-income citizenry) and liturgy 
and munera (voluntary contribution of goods and/or services by the élite) 
(Webber and Wildavsky 1986, pp. 44, 68, 102; Lohmann 1992, pp. 83-126) were 
quite normal from the ancient civilizations up to the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. Civic duty was an individual’s moral obligation to the 
community. In early modern Europe the citizen was always called upon when 
new tasks were taken over from the private sector (Raeff 1975, p. 1227). 
Lohmann reports how in Amsterdam inter alia hospitals, orphanages, alms- 
houses, and schools had been operated by religious orders but-as a 
consequence of the Protestant Reformation — came under control of the city 
council in the early seventeenth century (1992, pp. 118-19). During the early 
modern period, the lower citizenry in the Netherlands was conscripted for the 
dykewatch, the nightwatch, and the firewatch. A member of the local élite was 
expected to serve time in such political offices as lord mayor and council 
member, and civic offices such as nightwatch or firewatch commander, school 
board member, overseer of the poor, the sick, the elderly, the orphans, and (in a 
time of incomplete separation of church and state) even as church master. District 
or quartermasters monitored the demographic development (birth, death, 
migration) in a neighbourhood, and thus operated as a system of social control 
(Raadschelders 1988). Comparable situations have been reported in most other 
western nations, such as England (Aylmer 1961, p. 7; Kamenka 1989, p. 117), 
France (Kamenka 1989, p. 100), Germany (Rosenberg 1958, pp. 7-8, 43), and the 
USA (Cooper 1991, pp. 85-6; see also Wickwar 1970, pp. 30-59, on Western 
Europe and the USA; and Raeff 1975, on Europe). 

There are virtually no historical data available on the size of citizen 
involvement in public service delivery other than normative contemporary texts 
on the desirable public role of the citizen (Cooper 1991, ch. 3; Greenfeld 1992, p. 
36; Webber and Wildavsky 1986). The only figures come from some research on 

local government development in the Netherlands (Raadschelders 1994a). Citizen 
functionaries were one out of seven categories of public functionaries 
distinguished in that research. Citizen functionaries were defined as ‘Citizens 
involved in preparation, formulation, and implementation of a task in a 
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TABLE 2. The number Kiar i functionaries as percentage of the 
total eras oea pat ic functionaries in four municipalities in 
the Netherla 1600-1970 


Year Alkmaar Beverwijk Purmerend Zaandam 
1600 20 20 18 17 
1700 17 25 19 42.8 
1800 13 45 44 395 
1900 15 16 32 9 
1940 14 18 42 5 
1970 1 — 6 — 


Source. Raadschelders 1990, p. 300 


particular field, based on delegation, civic duty’ and represent the élite in a 
community. 

It is impossible to establish the number of citizen functionaries who did not 
belong to the élite. And yet it appears from scarce sources that citizen 
involvement was very important indeed. In the town of Alkmaar in the 
Netherlands, a document from 1795 indicates how approximately 40 per cent of 
public offices (from manual labour up to policy making and implementing 
responsibilities) was performed through citizen functionaries recruited from 
every stratum of the local society (Raadschelders 1990, pp. 124; 1988). People 
from the lower strata of the local community were mainly involved in the 
execution side of public policy; the élites were also active on the policy-making 
side as part of the local oligarchy. Assuming that this is not an extraordinary 
phenomenon in early modern local government, it would be interesting to collect 
data in other countries. The hypothesis could then be tested that the expansion of 
tasks at local government level (in western nations) was possible through both 
compulsory and voluntary participation of the citizenry. 

So far, the first characterization holds up. But what of demand overload? There 
are indications that it did exist in early modern times. The frequent food and tax 
riots in early modern times (Tilly 1975, pp. 380-455; Webber and Wildavsky 1986, 
pp. 235, 263) represent public discontent and demand for changes. The frequent 
occurrence of such riots did not necessarily lead to changes in the administrative 
machinery or the tax system; a riot was simply met with sheer suppression. 
Elaborate systems for food storage such as existed in ancient Egypt and Rome 
were not maintained in early modern Europe. Public anger was directed at those 
who abused their public function. Especially in times of food shortages, the ‘tax 
farmers’ were a logical target, suspected (often with reason) of usury. 

The division of labour between central government (warfare) and local 
government (welfare) was broken down in two phases. During the period of the 
Enlightenment and the Atlantic Revolutions (the first phase) the idea evolved 
that the state should also ‘look’ into the welfare (eudaimonia) of its citizens, as is 
testified in contemporary texts from German cameralists and French ‘police- 
scientists’ (Rutgers 1993, pp. 63). The advent of nationalism resulted in a more 
‘inward orientation’ of the state (Greenfeld 1992, p. 185). However, such inward 
orientation could not materialize until —- through industrialization - a surplus 
was created that made redistributive policies a viable option (the second phase). 
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5 THE CITIZEN DURING THE AGE OF TRANSITION (1780-1945) 
AND THE MATURE WELFARE STATE (1945-PRESENT) 


It was not until the second half of the eighteenth century that public discontent 
shifted from particular, individual functionaries, such as tax farmers or members 
of the local oligarchy, to bureaucracy which was and is more of an abstraction. 
Growing awareness of the state as an administrative state (Albrow 1970) 
coincided with the advent of the idea that the state ought to provide welfare as 
well and thus protect the citizen in more areas than the territory or the citizens’ 
property alone. Changes occurred both at central and local level. Chester 
observed that most changes in the 1780-1870 period at central level were 
induced by the need to improve the administrative machinery, whereas changes 
at the local level were a response to changing social and economic conditions 
(Chester 1981, p. 322). 

These material changes were accompanied by changes in the ideology about 
the citizens’ position in the polity. At first the notion of civil rights was 
interpreted in terms of equality before the law, more so in the USA than in 
Europe (Cooper 1991, p. 1; Greenfeld 1992, p. 450). But as the nineteenth century 
progressed, it became apparent that the social problems created by industrializa- 
tion, urbanization and threats to public health ’..grew too big too quickly to be 
resolved by private philanthropy...’ (Webber and Wildavsky 1986, p. 305) or 
private communal effort, and the notion of civil rights came to include public 
welfare provisions. 

Parallel to and as important as economic and urban development was the 
cultural and social unification of a state into a nation, made possible through 
technical innovations (train, telegraph, newspapers, telephone). Citizens of an 
entire state learned about social and economic circumstances in other regions 
and came to organize their demands instead of ‘falling’ into an uprising. Markoff 
spoke of an anomalous case when he presented the ‘Cahiers de Doleances’ (late 
eighteenth century) as an early example of bottom-up wishes for better services 
(Markoff 1975). A century later it had become quite normal for citizens to write 
to their local (Van Dalen 1987) or central government with requests for 
intervention in a particular sphere. 

Social unification was visible in the creation of nationally oriented professional 
associations (such as for general practitioners striving for a more healthy 
environment) labour unions, and political parties. In Torstendahl’s words, a 
gradual transition occurred from non-institutional collectives to institutions, and 
non-bureaucratic administration was replaced by professional, full-time 
administration (Torstendahl 1990, pp. 23, 65). In the late nineteenth century 
the nightwatches in the Netherlands were replaced by regular police officers and 
overseers (of whatever) by full-time civil servants. Wherever compulsory and 
voluntary citizen involvement existed, it was slowly replaced by full-time public 
functionaries, specialists (Clarke and Pavlov 1985, p. 268) and organized interest 
groups. Citizen participation came to rest on voluntary consent solely, and then 
only through organization (Hart 1972, pp. 609-11). 
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TABLE 3: Total number blic functionaries per 
1,000 inhabitants in four we erai in the Netherlands, 
1600-1970 

Year Alkmaar Beverwijk Purmerend Zaandam 
1622 21.7 33 37.9 of 

1795 40 50.6 612 16.3 

1851 37.5 20.2 322 15.8 

1880 17.6 17.7 33.3 15.5 

1900 18.7 16.2 33.5 15.7 

1940 17.3 128 38.9 23.4 

1970 19.1 17.3 22.6 194 


*no data available 
Source: Raadschelders 1990, pp. 44, 295 

That the social structure was changing was recognized remarkably early by De 
Tocqueville: ‘Democracy loosens social ties, but tightens natural ones: it brings 
kindred more closely together, whilst it throws citizens more apart...’ (De 
Tocqueville 1990, p. 233). This especially occurred when families moved from 
rural to urban areas where they had no support other than the family and, later, 
local and central government. 

Although developments varied among countries with a more centralistic 
tradition and those with a tradition of self-government, the dominant trend, on 
the whole, was centralization of communal functions. The effect of this 
centralization on the size and composition of the public apparatus was, 
enormous. In absolute terms, the number of public officials formally employed . 
rose sharply from the 1880s onward, both at the central as well as the local level. 
But at the same time, the number of public servants per 1,000 inhabitants 
dropped, at least at local level. The development of the number of public 
functionaries per 1,000 inhabitants (including citizen functionaries) of four towns 
in the Netherlands is shown in table 3. 

The four towns in table 3 are all situated in the province of North-Holland. 
Alkmaar and Purmerend were market towns where producers from a wide 
region brought their products. Both had a hospital; there were a total of four in 
that province. An increase in their regional importance led to an increase in the 
number of public functionaries. Many such towns had citizen committees for the 
poor, the elderly etc. (see above). Insofar as smaller towns, like Beverwijk, did 
not have such committees, they were installed after the occupation of the 
Netherlands by the French (1795). Zaandam profited from the proximity of 
Amsterdam and did not need to expand its local services. Furthermore, a fast 
growing population in that town kept the number of public functionaries per 
1,000 low. From the 1850s onward a decline occurred. Only Purmerend 
maintained a fair number of public functionaries per 1,000, because of its 
thriving weekly market. After World War II, however, the number of local public 
functionaries stabilized around 19 to 20 per 1000. We have already seen from 
table 2 that the number of citizen functionaries in this period dropped 
significantly as well. 

The fact that the number of publicly provided services grew and the number of 
public functionaries per 1,000 inhabitants dropped provides the argument that 
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government must have become more efficient in the governance, provision, and 
production of public services. But that would be a hasty conclusion. Indeed, 
despite fast growing populations and two major wars, government system- 
atically enlarged the package of services, but the parallel development towards a 
professional bureaucracy not only entailed an improvement of administrative 
skills but also heralded a shift from part-time to full-time employment. In early 
modern times, public employment for many higher and lower offices was a part- 
time job. In such a system, corvée could be used. In a system of full-time 
professional employment, corvée could not but become obsolete. Thus, while the 
number of public servants in absolute terms increased since the 1880s, so did the 
length of their work-week. 

Given this, have we now —a century later — reached a situation of demand 
overload? According to public perception we have, and this is confirmed by the 
fact that solutions for demand overload are sought within political, adminis- 
trative, and interest-group circles: bureaucracy is ‘solved’ through debureaucra- 
tization, rules diminished through deregulation, and government size dealt with 
through (neo-)corporatism or privatization. The strength of the stereotype of 
bureaucracy as a dysfunctioning phenomenon, and indirectly the strength of the 
idea of demand overload, was debated by Milward and Rainey (1983) for 
instance, and was put to the test by Goodsell (1984). Goodsell’s data concern the 
USA and stipulate clearly how well government continues to meet citizens’ 
demands. His argument rests on the idea that much of our perception is based on 
bizarre cases, and that the anti-bureaucratic sentiment is a handy vehicle for 
achieving one’s own ends (Goodsell 1984, pp. 4-5). In a recent study about the 
Dutch case, Ringeling argued that the negative judgement of government 
performance rests more on faulty criteria and biased evaluation models than on 
analysis of the actual performance of government (Ringeling 1993). 

As indicated above, the citizen organized and confronted government in order 
to influence policy making. In less than a hundred years, some have come to 
believe that associations might be the solution to failing social mechanisms of 
community, market, and state (Streeck and Schmitter 1985). This observation 
needs to be examined more closely. First, referring to union members, Jacoby 
notices how ‘They do not want to be personally involved, but as long as no 
sacrifice is required, they are willing to benefit from their membership’ (1976, 
p. 104). Democracy and welfare states apparently not only loosen social ties but 
transfer the responsibility for communal welfare to government and interest 
groups. In a gloomy mood, one could even say that democracy and welfare 
states have created a lazy citizen or at least — as Fowler and Orenstein suggest — 
a citizen that feels uneasy about duty (1993, p. 109). That this is not quite true is 
apparent from the growth of private interest government in the 1980s, for 
instance, in the Netherlands (Raadschelders 1986). 

Second, Streeck and Schmitter at least imply that associations dwindled and 
were only recently re-discovered. This idea can be contested on two grounds. 
Firstly, there are in fact numerous examples of citizen participation and citizen 
functionaries in western nations, such as in Europe the sapeurs-pompiers in French 
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communes and volunteer Special Constables in Britain. In the USA, citizen 
involvement is reported, especially in the areas of cultural arts, recreation, health 
and human services, public safety programmes (Ferris 1984, p. 330) and public 
schools (Chubb and Moe 1988). Secondly, another consideration is that the 
number of interest groups has increased enormously in the twentieth century 
(Lohmann 1992, pp. 1-2). Indeed, empirical evidence does not support the idea 
of dwindling citizen participation (at least not in my interpretation). Membership 
of voluntary associations in Western countries illustrates this, even when 
corrected for Church and Union memberships (Curtiss et al. 1992, pp. 143, 150). It 
might be that associations more actively involve the citizen in public service 
delivery than interest groups do, but beyond that, the differences are minor. 
Little (comparative) research is available as to what extent public service delivery 
still rests on voluntary citizen involvement. In fact, an empirically sound 
argument about declining citizen participation in terms of involvement in public 
service delivery can only be made when we are able to compare a former with a 
recent situation. 


6 FICTION AND REALITY: LIMITS TO GOVERNMENT PERFOR- 
MANCE AND CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


In this paper, I analysed the development of citizen participation in public 
service delivery, against the background of presently assumed demand overload 
and declining citizen participation. We have seen that demand overload is 
predominantly a welfare state phenomenon. We have also seen that citizen 
participation in terms of direct and physical involvement in public service 
delivery, has decreased since the 1880s as a function of the bureaucratization and 
professionalization of public organizations. Consequently the definition of 
citizen participation changed from being a moral duty to being a civil (id est 
political) right. Several conclusions can be drawn. 

First, the concepts of ‘demand overload’ and ‘dwindling participation’ do not 
mean very much unless operationalized. So far these concepts merely reflect a 
perception. Government is perceived as the ultimate provider of social 
stability — not the church, not the landed aristocracy, not the urban and 
merchant élite, but government. Given the sheer number and variety of tasks, 
government performs surprisingly well. The transformation of these perceptions 
into applicable concepts involves choosing definitions, deciding what to 
measure, and determining when we have crossed the line into a situation of 
demand overload and insufficient citizen participation. 

Second, the idea of a lack of citizen participation, implying that government is 
burdened with responsibilities that ought to be the citizens’, has been put to 
political use. The Dutch Christian Democrats advocate a ‘Caretaking Society’; the 
Thatcher and Major governments speak of ‘Community Care’; the Bush 
administration applauded a “Thousand points of light’. These are examples of 
‘visions’ from the conservative side of the political spectrum, often paraded as 
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the answer to governments’ pecuniary predicaments. However, conservatives, 
liberals, and left-wing ideologists have come to support the idea that citizenship 
implies a mutual responsibility. Analysing the assumption underlying the so 
called work-welfare programmes in Britain and the USA, King and Ward 
described this new attitude toward citizenship as follows ‘...welfare recipients or 
unemployed persons, as citizens entitled to receive benefits, hold in turn 
obligations to the state and to their fellow citizens’ (King and Ward 1992, p. 483). 
There is no reason to believe that this attitude is not relevant in relation to the 
issue of redefining citizen participation in general. 

One could argue in favour of civic duty, if only because we cannot continue to 
expect government to be entirely responsible for collective welfare. We need to 
realize, however, that various public services nowadays require skills that the 
citizens do not necessarily have, so an argument in favour of citizen involvement 
(in terms of duty) is useless when not substantiated with concrete examples of 
where such is possible. 

Where, then do we go from here? How does the comparison of the present 
with the past situation help us in determining what could be done about demand 
overload and dwindling citizen participation? We could extrapolate from the 
historical development as sketched in sections 4 and 5. A realistic scenario for the 
future is one in which inter-state making and inter-nation building are the dominant 
processes in at least the western world (NAFTA, EC). Central government type of 
rule is both direct (through legislation) as well as indirect since they act as 
intermediary between supra-national and regional/local governments. Given 
the principle of subsidiarity —- so advocated in the EC these days — much 
domestic administration is left to regional and local government which, given 
their knowledge of the regional/local situation, are assumed to be better able to 
tailor policies to the needs of their community. In this scenario, welfare funds are 
redistributed to less fortunate parts of the inter-nation community (as in fact 
happens in the EC). 

One final comment ought to be made. The citizen is a phantom. It is not the 
citizens’ society that is organized, but various piecemeal and focused interests. 
The sheer fact that so many interests are organized indicates a high degree of 
(indirect) participation (in terms of influencing policy). In this sense, there is no 
dwindling of participation but quite the opposite — even if it is disparate, 
uneven, pragmatic, and unguided by an overarching principle (see italics in 
quotation of Streeck and Schmitter 1985, p. 3). Participation in terms of 
involvement in the provision and production of public services may have 
declined because of the technical skills nowadays required. Yet, when a lack of 
citizen participation and demand overload indeed exist in reality rather than 
only in our perception, the possibilities of direct participation in public service 
delivery ought to be enlarged. The role of politics and government should not 
only be subject to rethinking (Fowler and Orenstein 1993, p. 205), but also the 
role of the citizen. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POLICY NETWORKS AT THE 
SECTORAL AND SUB-SECTORAL LEVELS : A RESPONSE TO 
JORDAN, MALONEY AND McLAUGHLIN 


The article by Jordan, Maloney and McLaughlin in this journal (Vol. 72, No. 4) 
represents a welcome contribution to the growing literature on policy networks. 
In particular, it directs attention to the relationship between sectoral and sub- 
sectoral networks. Our intention here is to move that debate forward. 

This piece is divided into two sections. The first section criticizes Jordan et al’s 
emphasis on consultation lists as a key data source and their view that policy 
networks are usually, if not always, located at the sub-sectoral level. The second 
section develops these criticisms by directly responding to their analysis of 
agricultural policy making. 


General criticisms 


(i) Consultation lists 

The use of consultation lists as an indicator of the membership of a policy 
network is deeply problematic. There are a large number of groups on the 
consultation lists of departments but these lists tell us nothing about the 
frequency and quality of any consultations. It is not difficult for any group to get 
on a consultation list; usually it just has to write and ask. To operationalize the 
concept of networks we need to assess the intensity of the relationships and this 
involves detailed interviewing of both interest groups and civil servants. 


(ii) Sectoral and sub-sectoral networks 

Obviously, there are sub-sectoral networks. However, Jordan et al. argue that ‘the 
policy community concept is likely to be more prevalent at the sub-sectoral level’ 
(1995, p. 8). We have always argued that this is an empirical question. 
Nevertheless, there is empirical evidence of sectoral networks in policy areas 
such as agriculture, health, transport and energy. These sectoral networks set the 
agenda for the policy area, providing the answers to the broader questions such 
as: To what extent should the health service be free? Should roads be privileged 
over rail? Is nuclear power preferable to coal? In our view, the power 
relationships within, and the decisions made by, sub-sectoral networks often 
occur within the frameworks and agenda laid down at the sectoral level. As 
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such, the researcher has to decide which level to examine, while acknowledging 
that outcomes at the sub-sectoral level are likely to be affected by what occurs in 
the sectoral policy network. 


Agricultural policy-making in Britain 

As Jordan et al. point out, the agricultural policy network has changed. There are 
new issues on the agenda and a range of sub-sectoral policy networks are 
involved in the agricultural policy process. However, they under-emphasize the 
importance and continued influence of the sectoral policy network. 


(i) The autonomy of sub-sectoral networks 

None of these sub-sectoral policy networks threaten either the dominance of the 
central actors or the existing policy agenda. They are playing by the rules of the 
game set by the dominant coalition within the sectoral policy network. A single 
example should suffice to make the point. Jordan et al. argue that only grain- 
growers are concerned with detailed commodity discussions. However, such 
discussions take place within the context of a framework set by the sectoral 
agricultural policy community based at EU level. The sub-sectoral network will 
clearly feed its ideas into the sectoral policy community but it is not in a position 
to over-ride set-aside or price agreements made within the European agricultural 
policy community. Indeed, Jordan et al. (p. 521) go some way to acknowledging 
this by accepting that while the British Poultry Meat Federation has ‘a distinctive 
profile ... they do not compete with the NFU’ 


(ti) The declining role of the sectoral network 

Jordan et al. emphasize that agricultural interests have lost on particular issues. 
However, this does not mean that they have necessarily lost control of the 
network. Farmers may be facing greater environmental controls and there may 
be stricter controls on food quality, but the CAP remains fundamentally 
environmentally unsound and food policy is still generally closed and secretive. 
Most of the changes in agricultural policy are not the result of new actors 
entering the policy community but rather a response to external factors such as 
pressures on the EU budget and GATT. The agricultural policy community is being 
forced to respond, but it is doing so in a way which best serves the interests of 
farmers. 

Jordan et al. also argue that, in the food policy areas, manufacturers can lose to 
consumers on certain issues. Manufacturers have lost on a number of food issues 
since the ‘salmonella in eggs’ case, but they have lost because of the power of the 
food retailers and not because the community has become open to consumer 
interests. Indeed, the government has ignored concerns over food irradiation, the 
hormone BST and, to an extent, BSE. Once again, there remains a high level of 
secrecy and exclusion in food policy making. The government remains secretive 
over listeria and the dangers of cook-chilled food and the National Consumers 
Council claims that consumers groups have even had difficulty getting onto 
consultation lists. 
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Overall, there is no doubt that in recent years the agricultural policy 
community has been challenged by social, economic and political change. 
New groups, particularly food retailers, and new issues, such as the 
environment, have entered the policy community. In the face of pressure from 
environmental pressure groups, GATT and national leaders, the agricultural 
policy community has been forced to make some reforms. Prices have been cut 
and quotas and set-aside have been introduced in order to reduce production. 
However, these reforms have been made by the community in order to preserve 
its integrity. The agricultural policy community, based around national Ministers 
of Agriculture, Farming Groups, the Council of Ministers and DGVI, have 
introduced reforms which damage the interest of farmers as little as possible. 
Consequently, the main features of the CAP are still in place. Prices are still 
guaranteed, community preference remains and there is little sign of a significant 
drop in terms of either the budget or production. There are concessions to 
environmental interests but in terms of the overall budget and the nature of 
agricultural policy these are relatively minor. The agricultural policy community 
and its surrounding sub-sectoral networks and communities cannot be said to be 
open to groups which do not abide by the rules of the game. What is more, in our 
view, in most areas outcomes still favour the interest of farmers and the food 
industry. Farmers receive more from agricultural policy than any other group. 


Conclusion 

Jordan et al. emphasize the importance of the sub-sectoral level. We have argued 
that the role of the sectoral level and the question of the relationship between the 
two levels must not be ignored. It is also important to emphasize that, although 
this point has been made in the context of agricultural policy, it holds elsewhere. 
So, as an example, Cavanagh’s forthcoming study (‘Policy networks and the 
British and Norwegian oil industries’ in D. Marsh (ed.), Policy networks: theory 
and comparison. Milton Keynes: Open University Press) of offshore health and 
safety policy in oil and gas-related activities in the British and Norwegian sectors 
of the North Sea indicates that: policy networks exist at both the sectoral and the 
sub-sectoral level; the sectoral network constrains the sub-sectoral networks; 
and, although this is the subject for another paper, networks affect policy 
outcomes. 

Overall, the emphasis by Jordan et al. upon the sub-sectoral level may limit the 
scope of research and, in doing so, produce a distorted picture of the constraints 
which exist in the policy process by failing to acknowledge the capacity of the 
sectoral network to shape (and sometimes determine) the memberships, values 
and outcomes of sub-sectoral policy networks. 


MICHAEL CAVANAGH University of Strathclyde 
DAVID MARSH University of Strathclyde 
MARTIN SMITH University of Sheffield 
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POLICY NETWORKS EXPANDED: A COMMENT ON CAVANAGH, 
MARSH AND SMITH 


We are grateful for an opportunity to comment on the Cavanagh et al. response 
to our article. We hope that their note will encourage close reading of our article 
and we believe that some of the apparent differences between us dissolve with a 
better appreciation of our intention. Their piece started with two ‘general 
criticisms’. It stated that we emphasize ‘consultation lists as a key data source’. 
Cavanagh et al. argue that, 


‘The use of consultation lists as an indicator of the membership of a policy 
network is deeply problematic. There are a large number of groups on the 
consultation lists of departments but these lists tell us nothing about the frequency 
and quality of any consultations. It 1s not difficult for any group to get on a 
consultation list; usually it just has to write and ask’ 


It is unnecessary to dispute this point — in fact we observed, 


What the length and range of consultation lists illustrate is not that vast numbers 
of groups have a significant influence on policy outcomes but that outcomes are 
unpredictable and unlikely to be simply the result of MAFF/NFU interactions... civil 
servants ...said that while hundreds of groups appear on consultation lists they 
can quickly and easily identify between ten to twenty participants whom they 
would find useful on a given issue (p. 514) . . . Access to the lists is remarkably non- 
selective . getting onto consultation lists does not guarantee influence. It 1s a 
relatively low hurdle which has to be negotiated on the road to influence... which 
is the key to accounting for outcomes (p. 524). 


It was not our contention that all groups are even approximately equal on 
consultation lists (see also Maloney et al. 1994, p. 25), but at the same time we 
cannot by definition or in advance reliably predict which groups will prevail on 
particular issues. Some groups will almost always be influential but that does not 
mean that only they will count or that they can determine outcomes. Groups are 
influential when their views are seriously considered: not all can be successful. 
The Parliamentary Director of the NFU has gone on record, ‘T think that although 
it is nice to have this reputation of being effective if you look at the evidence we 
lose far more cases than we win’ (Jordan 1991, p. 139). 

Their second criticism is that the thrust of the original article was that policy 
networks are usually, if not always located at sub-sectoral level. We are 
accurately quoted as saying that ‘the policy community concept is likely to be 
more prevalent at the sub-sectoral level’ (1994, p. 509). Importantly, the 
Cavanagh et al. generalization is not a restatement of the particular quotation. 
The quotation-and the general argument- was not about a pattern of 
association between policy networks and the sub-sectoral level. It was a 
statement about the probable locus of policy communities — which are one 
particular type of network. In our view it is the consequence of the characteristics 
of a policy community that mean that they are more likely to be found at the sub- 
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sectoral level. The term ‘policy community’ has a particular meaning and is not 
simply synonymous with ‘network’ — in the manner implied by the use of 
Cavanagh et al. When Cavanagh et al. state that there are both sectoral and sub- 
sectoral policy networks, we are not in disagreement but we follow Rhodes in 
looking for different types of network: we (broadly) see the policy community as 
distinctly implying, ‘stability of relationships, continuity of a highly restrictive 
membership, vertical independence ... highly integrated’ (Rhodes 1990, p. 304). 
Our argument is that these sort of relationships are more likely to develop at sub- 
sectoral level. 

Cavanagh et al. assert that rules of the game are set by a dominant coalition 
within the sectoral policy network. This simply disagrees with our argument but 
does not supply detailed data to the contrary. Our original text states that: 


In the contemporary agriculture environment the variety of fragmented EC price 
regimes for different commodities, has encouraged more specialist groups, and 
eroded the NFU’s role as a general spokes-group . In the cereals community there 
are specialist cereal organisations...There are also bodies in the recognized 
community that are grain consumers and who are therefore in potential conflict 
with the producers in the NFU membership...Other bodies which want to use 
(grain) — and hence want low prices — such as the British Poultry Meat Federation 
are involved regularly in ministry discussions without appearing on the regular 
departmental list (pp. 519-20). 


In our view the overall policy regime is the result of outcomes in specialist 
niches. There is not a dominant core which allows the specialists to negotiate 
within limits. We do not subscribe to this top-down imagery. The question as to 
whether there are price agreements or other matters that are inviolate is surely to 
be settled case by case and empirically rather than by definition. In our view the 
chain of authority probably runs the other way: the central policy is viable only if 
it is accepted by the niche actors. Cavanagh et al. quote our statement that the 
British Poultry Meat Federation ‘do not compete with the NFU’. This was our 
acceptance of the view that the NFU is dominant but -as the rest of the 
paragraph tried to suggest — that they do not compete for members as the BPMF 
is based on vertically integrated companies while the NFU members in poultry 
tend to be producers rather than processors: ‘If there is an issue particularly over 
the processing side, the federation will be a credible, if not the credible, source of 
information — not the NFU’ (p. 521). 

The specific criticisms can therefore be rather easily rejected: but there is more 
going on here than a simple misreading of our argument. The more significant 
part of their response is the rejection of our central characterization of the 
contemporary agricultural policy-making system as increasingly complex and 
competitive — in contrast to the account set out by Smith (1990). Smith’s version 
largely neglected the way different groups can have greater prominence in 
particular disputes; and more importantly, the impact of very powerful 
agribusiness interests. We noted, ‘Why should government wish to enter 
exchange-based dealings with the NFU but enter purely cosmetic forms of 
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consultation with major, economically significant processing and agricultural 
supply companies? (p. 515). In our view government responds to the political 
resources of other bodies: is there any basis for supposing that the NFU has the 
monopoly of relevant resources and that food manufacturers, retailers, single 
commodity groups, etc. can be neglected? 

Peter Walker has confirmed the existence of a good relationship between the 
NFU and the secretary of state, 


...I had a close relationship with an excellent president of the National Farmers’ 
Union, Richard Butler, ‘Rab’ Butler’s son... I told Richard Butler that my objective 
was a good and stable agriculture. There would be many battles and one I did not 
need was with the farmers. If I proposed change, I would speak to him and 
explain exactly why I was doing it and why I thought it was right . (w)hat I did 
not want was a repeat of what the NFU had done in the past, issuing barnfuls of 
press handouts...and undertaking intensive lobbying for extravagant 
claims...Instead of battling endlessly against each other, both sets of officials 
were made to justify their views (1991, p. 154). 


No one disputes that the NFU has good access (though the above implies that it is 
variable) but that does not prove that ministers do not take the views of others 
into account. Ministers do generally try to satisfy their client groups, but other 
groups (including the electorate) have to be taken into consideration. Cavanagh 
et al. say that ‘Farmers receive more from agricultural policy than any other 
group’. That is the expectation of clientelist departmental politics. Even 
universities receive more from higher education policy than any other group. 
Our interpretation of the policy community concept was premised upon the 
belief that the state was ‘highly fragmented and that its sub-divisions gathered 
round them clienteles’ (p. 511). We argued: 


... the consequences of accepting the notions of a fragmented state and clientelism 
is that one assumes that the particular structure of the bureaucracy implies that the 
relevant department will advance the interests of its sector. Therefore the 
governmental structure removes effective choice from the department...1t is the 
existence of MAFF that leads to a pro-agricultural perspective. MAFF is effectively 
allocated its clients by definition... That is not to say that most particular 
agricultural discussions are not couched in a series of background understandings 
about agricultural support. But these come from the general clientelist 
predisposition held by MAFF towards the industry rather than a deal struck 
between the Ministry and one pre-eminent organisation (pp. 512-15). 


The fact that ministers try to humour their constituent groups (and that the 
agriculture pattern is not abnormal) can be seen by other Walker examples. His 
account of fishing negotiations was: 


I had a problem of what to do about the demand of the British fishermen, the 
biggest group being from Shetland ... I proposed to have them and their 
representatives in an outer room at every negotiation. Everything which I 
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negotiated would go to them for approval... They would have total power of 

eto...I said...’You can decide how many people you bring and the smaller 
organizations can bring their President and general secretary and experts. So far as 
we are concerned, we can have fifty of you in Brussels and Luxembourg’ (1991, 
p- 156). 


Our version of the policy process is compatible with the recent picture of policy 
making in agriculture in the US. Cavanagh et al. ask that the debate be moved 
forward. Several important aspects need to be addressed: to what extent is the 
agriculture community closed to powerful relevant interests - or simply the 
NFU? To what extent is there sufficient common ground in terms of values to 
imagine meso level policy communities? To what extent does the Smith-type 
discussion cope with the empirical complexity of the arena? To what extent is 
more precision needed in the use of terms? To what extent are important policy 
decisions to be seen as being the product of disputes between communities rather 
than within them. In conclusion, we still believe that the details of empirical 
evidence are critical to an understanding of the process of agricultural (and all 
other) policy making. 
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MANAGEMENT FOR THE PUBLIC DOMAIN: ENABLING THE 
LEARNING SOCIETY 


Stewart Ranson and John Stewart 
Macmillan 1994. 300 pp. £12.99 


This book has great ambitions, far beyond what the title might suggest. Rather than being 
what one might think — a text on the techniques of public management — Ranson and 
Stewart seek no less than to define a new political order for democratic societies as they 
face drastically transformed conditions in production (post-Fordism), culture (postmo- 
dernism), and the physical world (environmental degradation). They reject as blindly 
shortsighted the tendency to define a proper sphere for collective action by discovering 
what the private sphere cannot do. Similarly, they reject as intellectually shallow the habit 
of seeking appropriate public management processes by asking how they ought to be 
different from private management processes. In other words, our authors insist on 
running counter to the mantra now repeated almost everywhere that business and the 
market must take over the world and properly drive government and the community into 
permanent exile. 

Hence Ranson and Stewart offer what they regard as a positive and integrated 
prescriptive theory of management ın the public domain, using the word ‘management’ to 
refer not merely to how governments should be run but how collective action should 
“emerge in a democratic society. In doing so they address such issues as how systems of 
management must correspond to the interests and purposes of the era and context in 
which they are found; how we must recognize that each management system possesses, at 
multiple levels, a unique configuration of organizational, value and power dimensions; 
and how citizenship embraces a duality of responsibility, to both the self and the broader 
community. ‘es 

Without attempting to summarize all details, prominent themes of their argument 
include a need for open and competent public discourse; a requirement that democratic 
representation be supplemented by direct atzen participation; construal of the citizen as 
not merely consumer of a public product but a shaper of it as well; possession by 
management of the language and capacity of political action; and recognition by 
management that it must operate not through single organizations alone but networks of 
them. 

The concept of a learning society is central to the book. Double-loop (Le. assumption- 
questioning) learning is essential, and ıs achieved through active citizenship and the 
exercise of practical reason within a moral community that accepts interpretive rather than 
objective understanding. In concrete terms, this means going beyond the munisterial model 
of parliamentary government as the instrument of democracy; also it calls for transcending 
a purely rationalist mentality and market ideology, not to mention a centralized form of 
organization and a profession-dominated mode of policy making. 
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One must admire the confidence of the authors in taking on so much. Their sweep is 
grand, their citation of literature impressive, their rhetoric compelling. Yet when one stops 
to ask what have we actually taken from this book, this reviewer has two reactions. One 1s 
that we have heard a lot of this before, albeit perhaps not so heroically stated. A second is 
that one finds in the book, as in the very management textbooks it presumably surpasses, 
a tendency to instruct the reader rather than reason with that person. A manifestation of 
this didactic approach is to list components of a concept without much elaboration, like 
the five tasks of management (pp. 34-35) or the four roles of government (p. 117), as if to 
say this exhausts the subject. In short the books says many good, right, and timely things, 
and does so with force and verve — but its contribution contains more synthesis than 
originality, and is given more by telling than conversing. 


Charles T. Goodsell 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


MANAGING IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Richard Kerley 
Macmillan, 1994. 221 pp. £37.50 (cloth), £11.99 (paper) 


This book comes from the ‘Government Beyond the Centre’ series which has the objective 
of bringing the neglected sub-central government and administration world — including 
local government — into the main stream of social research. In the case of local government 
(if this area can be considered neglected) it has succeeded to the extent that 5 of the 9 books 
published so far in the series have been on the changing role and management of local 
government. The problem is that with such prolific output the texts of the different books 
begin to take on a sameness about them. For example, the editors of the series must have 
thought long and hard, before sanctioning the publication of ‘Managing in Local 
Government’ and ‘The Changing Organisation and Management of Local Government’ 
(S. Leach, J. Stewart and K. Walsh) both on the same theme and both published ın the 
same year, 1994. 

The core of ‘Managing in Local Government’ lies in its examination of and suggestions for, 
improving the managing of services, people, finance, performance as well as the 
relationships between users and customers and local authorities. Chapter one and two, in 
the now familiar (but seemingly indispensable) pattern of writing about local government 
and the public sector, set the scene by examining and commenting on the environmental 
factors leading to changes in local government. The format of each of the other chapters is 
that of stating the problems that beset traditional local authorities in their management of 
the specific area being discussed and then to make suggestions concerning improvement 
in such management. The author implies the book is mainly geared to the practitioner. 
However given the generality of many of the chapters, it is difficult to envisage the book 
being of special interest to those working in local government although it may well be of 
general interest to some of them. 

Some of the chapters need more depth and focus. In this category, for instance, the 
chapters on ‘Managing Services (4) and ‘Managing Competitively’, which deal with 
general management in local government and CCT respectively and about which a great 
deal has already been written, are much too generalized and add little that is new. On the 
other hand, other chapters give interesting insights into the areas being examined. Chapter 
five (‘Managing Finance’) is a good example of the latter, where the temptation to write 
about the financing of local government was avoided in favour of examining the changing 
aspect of managing finance in contemporary local government. Arguing that the 
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traditional local authority management of finance was geared to stewardship and probity, 
the author suggests, that the process was ‘brutal, bloody and bolstered the power of the 
centre (at the local government level). But times are changing with the emphasis now 
being placed on effective management and performance, thus opening up the way for 
devolved financial management and increased knowledge of the financial process 
amongst all types of managers in local government leading to increased financial 
information for effective decision-making. Other chapters that fall into this category 
include those on ‘Managing People’ and ‘Managing Performance’. In this latter chapter for 
example, the author sets out very clearly the pitfalls awaiting the unwary who fall too 
eagerly for the charms of performance measures. 

In focusing on managing ın local government there seems to be two main areas that were 
deserving of attention but were missing. The first is that of managing the inter-agency 
relations. This has now become so important, given the changes in local government, that it 
warrants consideration of how, at least, 1t should be managed. This also applies to managing 
information and communication. Given the information explosion in local government and 
the increased importance of local governance, this has become a crucial factor in effectively 
managing in a local authority 

In ‘Managing in Local Government’ Richard Kerley has produced a book which is 
interesting ın parts, disappointing in others, but displaying a wide knowledge of local 
government as well as some specific areas of research Interestingly, the author draws many 
of his examples from Scottish local government which itself seems to be a lost world in most 
books on local government in the UK and is to be welcomed. The suggestions made at the 
end of each chapter concerning the way forward will be a help to its readers in focusing on 
the important issues while the points for discussion will be a boon to lecturers and students 
alike. 


Kester Isaac-Henry 
University of Central England 


FAILURE IN BRITISH GOVERNMENT: THE POLITICS OF THE 
POLL TAX 





D. Butler, A. Adonis and T. Travers 
Oxford University Press, 1994. 342 pp. £7.99 


The authors of this book form an unusual combination of journalist, economist and 
political scientist, none of whose intellectual concerns would produce an easy marriage. 

The publicity for the book claims that it shows how the poll tax saga undermines the 
conventional wisdom about the workings of British government. Does it live up to such 
claims? 

The book falls into two parts. Nearly two-thirds of it is an exercise in political journalism. 
It reveals who did what, when and why in the poll tax saga. As journalism, it interprets 
events and summarizes actions on the basis of interpretation of interviews, memoirs and 
newspaper reports. It even qualitatively assesses individual contributions and performance. 

The latter part of the book ıs an attempt at political analysis It adopts a somewhat old- 
fashioned approach to this by examuning the roles of actors and inshtutons. As in text books 
of yore, the role of prime minister, cabinet, civil service, political parties, interest groups and 
local government are described and discussed. 

The book lacks, therefore, the necessary focus ın the policy process as a whole required 
to reach the judgements the authors want to reach. This may reflect the authors’ own 
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specialist expertise, for none is a practising specialist in policy studies. There is no 
consideration of policy networks or policy communities which bridge institutions. 

The authors conclude that the poll tax failed because it was difficult to collect; it was too 
high; and too visible a tax. And it also represented system failure. A public policy 
perspective on this issue would certainly modify if not reject that view. The poll tax failed 
because of weaknesses of policy style and policy analysis. British policy-making, even now 
retains a strong emphasis on consultation, negotiations and consensus seeking. The poll tax 
lacked all of these, consultation being confined to implementation, not principle or design. 
The underlying policy assumptions, derived from political ideology and economic theory, 
were unrealistic. Failure of diagnosis led to failure of policy design. Certainly the poll tax 
was too high, too visible, and too difficult to collect. These were all predicted by 
professionals in the policy network, and ignored. It was not a failure of the system, but a 
failure to understand the system. 

There is little in this book for the specialist in public administration It is a combination of 
interesting political journalism and limited policy analysis. I picked it up in anticipation, but 
put it down in disappointment. 


Arthur Midwinter 
University of Strathclyde 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE MANAGEMENT IN THE 1980s: 
POLICY MAKING ON THE HOOF? 


Stephen Harrison 
Avebury, Ashgate Publishing, 1994. 198 pp. £32.50 


So many interesting things have been going on in the NHS in the last decade that policy 
analysts are spoilt for choice of things to analyse. It is certainly so that one of the most 
fascinating attempts at policy change by the government has been and remains the 
struggle to harness NHS staff of all ands to a general management structure. Apart from 
the more direct policies like, for example, requiring health authority managers to operate 
in a line of management linked to the national NHS Executive, there have been attempts by 
the government to change the working arrangements and conditions of employment of 
NHS staff in order to make them more amenable to general management at local level. 

This book is an account of a study set up with the main objective of exploring some of 
these management changes. The first aim was to provide a managerial history of the 
National Health Service since 1948: the second was to examine some alternative theoretical 
explanations for the adoption, by the government, of a general management policy in the 
NHS in the 1980s: the third aim was to explain the outcomes of the implementation of this 
management policy. 

The history and background to general management in the NHS is well-documented and 
begins with a look at the tripartite structure established in the late 1940s which implied that 
the three major professions in the NHS were to share management activities. It describes 
accurately the long-term and growing interest, across all parties and governments, in 
managing the NHS between 1948 and 1982 and also the implicit exemption of the medical 
profession from the management process throughout this time; the clinical freedom of 
medical doctors was held to be paramount and not compatible with subjection to 
management scrutiny. This historical account also describes well the mysterious stamina 
of the NHS organization which has allowed major groups of workers to operate with a large 
degree of self-interest and a minimalist management structure, while at the same time 
providing a range of health services. A veritable conjuring trick. 
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In pursuit of the second aim, the author explores some alternative explanations for the 
managenal direction taken within the NHS in the 1980s; that is, the pressure by the 
government on the NHS to operate within a formal general management arrangement. One 
suggestion is that the drive for greater managenial efficiency in the NHS in the 1980s might be 
part of the overall government ideology and interest in public sector management and, as 
such, 1s not peculiar to the NHS. Another idea is that the imposition of a general management 
structure was a political expedient or ‘policymaking on the hoof’ from a government 
responding to issues and crises in and about the NHS as they cropped up during the 1980s. 

The study of the whys of particular management policies in the NHS 1s, ın many ways, a 
less interesting subject and a digression from the direction implied by the first part of the 
book. A greater emphasis on the progress of NHS staff through the management changes 
would have been a more fruitful area of research. In particular, an examination of the battle 
between demands for performance associated with general management at local level and 
the autonomy of NHS staff derived from nationally negotiated agreements with the 
government would have made an exciting study. 

The account of the results of the imposition of general management in the NHS is the least 
riveting part of the book. It takes a stab at assessing the impact of changes between 1982 and 
1988 but 1s, on the whole, not easy to understand. It is hampered by a mix of the evaluation 
of many theories and other studies of NHS management and organization, and the results of 
the author’s own survey of the impressions and opinions of a vanety of NHS respondents. 
Thus the last chapter sums up with a review of plausible explanations of a muddle of 
phenomena associated with the new management in the NHS. In effect, these explanations 
are wasted on this account of the what, the how and the why of NHS management; it 13 an 
account of some of the less interesting things which have been going on in the NHS, 
unfortunately made more uninteresting by the rendition. 


Patricia Day 
University of Bath 


MANAGING SOCIAL POLICY 


John Clarke, Allan Cochrane and Eugene McLaughlin (eds.) 
Sage Publications, 1994. 250 pp. £12.95 


This book is an interesting reflection of the way in which the interests of social policy 
analysts, not least those to be found at the Open University, are shifting to engage with the 
emergence of new forms of public management. Arguably, issues to do with management, 
admirustration and delivery of service were, like the proverbial baby, thrown out with the 
bath-water as the rather staid subject of social administration sought to transform ıtself 
into the more rigorous, theoretical and forward-looking subject of social policy. It is not so 
much that the subject has come full circle, but that traditional concerns are now being 
subjected to new insights in the best interests of students of social and public policy. Social 
policy is redefining its relationship to social welfare; concerns with distributional 
outcomes are being complemented by detailed studies of service delivery, organization 
and management. This trend is to be welcomed. 

The book is predicated on the emergence of new and interesting forms of public 
management and their implications for social policy. A basic distinction is drawn between 
Taylorist and Neo-Taylorist structures (control, regulation and supervision; a negative 
view of human nature; male/macho values) as opposed to New Wave Management 
(enabling, empowerment and missions; positive view of human nature; female values). 
A rather self-conscious radicalism, a tendency to political correctness and stylized 
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vocabulary pervade the book; the words ‘project’, ‘discourse’, ‘articulation’, ‘hegenomy’ 
and ‘regime’ are the symbols of intent: it is as if the authors wish to emphasize their 
linguistic as well as substantive dissonance from more traditional approaches. 

In the introductory chapter the editors set up their stall and quickly focus in on power 
relationships. They contrast the rhetoric associated with consumerism, customers and 
communities with the realities of professional domination. They also raise questions about 
the extent to which challenges to traditional assumptions and practices in complex 
organizations (which favour career prospects for white, male, managers) are resulting in 
new opportunities for women. They argue that over the past decade there has been not 
merely a re-dedication of the manager’s ‘right to manage’ but the cultivation of new and 
positive management values against the background of an overall assault on the public 
sector. They note that it is unlikely that the transformation which has occurred will be 
reversed by a change in government. 

The body of the book consists of chapters which explore the new managerialism in the 
context of main stream public services: social security, health services, education, criminal 
justice, and local government. These provide a most useful introduction to policy context, 
delivery structures and managerial ethos. There is good cross-reference between chapters 
and this helps to give the book a unity which would otherwise be difficult to sustain. 
Inevitably there are differences of emphasis, style and tone. The chapter on changes within 
the Department of Social Security, while recognizing the importance of the Next Steps 
programme, is grudging in its acceptance that there have been improvements in benefits 
delivery even though these are now acknowledged by Citizens Advice Bureaux, Advice 
Centres and other commentators. Certainly there are short-falls and inadequacies but there 
are signs that ‘supply side’ responsibilities are being taken seriously. The chapter by Walby 
and Greenwell (on the National Health Service) has a less overtly critical tone but still 
captures the tension between consumers and professionals in the welfare market for 
whom the prospect of simultaneous empowerment could become a contradiction. The 
chapter on education is welcome and does go some way to rescuing the service from what 
the author (Fergusson) calls its Cinderella status: another subject which has become hived- 
off from social policy. The chapter could have been extended (indeed a separate chapter 
written) on managerialism within the university sector. There are stories to be told! 

The final chapter is a balanced and thoughtful review and prospectus: the editors are 
convinced that important things are happening in the public services and they know it 
matters — for clients, customers and employees. Traditional values and practices have been 
challenged, over-turned or incorporated: the future, however, is unclear and the editors 
can’t resist the temptation to conclude by suggesting the potential for ‘... oppositional 
politics that continue to suggest different possibilities and cannot just be ‘managed’ away.’ 
The final comment aside, the book is evidence of a wholly praise-worthy re-awakening of 
critical interest in traditional concerns of social administration. It is welcomed and 
recommended. 


J.S. Ditch 
University of York 
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